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CHAPTER  I. 

Akd  ne^er  did  Grecian  ehlsd  trace 
A  nympb,  a  naiad,  or  a  grace 
or  finer  form  or  lorelier  face ! 

—Last  ctw  the  Lis^ 

Ak  October  sun  was  shedding  Ms  dying  Bplendorg  upon 
earth  and  sky.  Tlie  level  rays  hathed  the  valley  tlirough 
which  the  river  poured  its  swift  current  in  warm  light, 
and  gilded  the  spires  of  the  little  capital  seated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  stream  with  a  richer  lustre  than  gold 
could  give.  A  purple  haze  rested  upon  the  landscape,  and 
the  tints  which  the  sky  wore  were  of  that  soft  and  delicate 
kind,  peculiar  to  a  southern  climate  in  autumn. 

Two  young  gentlemen  were  walking  arm  in  arm  on  the 
river-bank,  observing  the  eiTect  of  the  light  as  the  waters 
rushed  oyer  the  adjacent  falls  and  flowed  at  their  feet,  the 
spray  touched  by  the  glowing  hues  of  departing  day.  A 
ferry-boat,  or  flat,  as  it  was  called  in  the  dialect  of  the  coun- 
try, had  just  reached  the  opposite  bank,  and  a  travelling- 
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carriage  drove  into  it,  followed  by  a  gentleman  and  two 
ladies,  who  walked  after  it.  The  cnrrent  being  rapid  and 
deep,  the  boat  was  drawn  from  the  one  bank  to  the  other 

by  means  of  a  rope  stretched  across  the  stream  and  fast- 
ened at  both  sides  securely;  Lul>  it  required  some  time  to 
make  tlie  passage,  and  the  two  gent  lrrin'ii  n  ached  the 
steep  road  which  led  up  ^rom  the  river  in  their  walk^  and 
stood  there  observing  the  objects  about  them  as  they 
would  have  studied  a  picture. 

One  of  them  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  and  there  was  an  air  almost  of  sadness  about  him  as 
he  snrveycd  the  wide-spread  landscape.  The  other  was 
yo linger,  certainly  not  more  than  twenty,  and  his  manner 
was  animated. 

"  Waring,"  said  he,  "  this  picture  almost  equals  our 
Vii^inia  scenery;  but  you  want  the  mountains,  and  the 
Germans  say  you  must  have  them,  or  a  landscape  is 
nothing." 

I  do  not  suffer  the  Germans  to  decide  questions  of  taste 
for  me,"  replied  the  otlicr,  "  nor  do  I  feel  any  more  respect 
for  their  opinions  in  such  matters  than  I  do  for  their  theo- 
logical views.  For  tranquil  beauty,  nothing  can  surpass 
this  scene." 

Ah  I  you  have  not  forgiven  me  for  my  transcendental- 
ism, as  you  style  it,  because  I  express  some  admiration  for 
German  speculations.  Tet  I  am  sure  that  they  hold  al- 
most supreme  dominion  in  that  realm,  that  is,  if  you  ac- 
cept Jean  Paul  Richter  for  authority,  for  he  says :  '  The 
land  belongs  to  the  French,  the  sea  to  the  English,  and 
the  air  to  the  Germans.' " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Warmg,  and  Jean  Paul  Richter  con- 
firms my  opinion  ;  for  he  means,  that  the  German  mind 
has  nothing  practical  about  it,  and  is  simply  speculative^ 
and  I  think  generally  misty." 

"Stiil,  Waring,"  answered  the  oth^r,  "you  must  admit 
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that  a  sunset  in  the  mountains  does  excel  this;  here  you 
have  quiet  beauty,  T  agree,  but  standing  in  the  midst  of 
our  Virginia  muuniains,  you  realize  what  Beattie  lueaus, 
in  those  fine  lines  of  his  Minstrel : 

The  pomp  of  groreSf  and  garniture  of  fields ; 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  _mornin<r  glldfl^ 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 
All  that  the  moimtain's  sheltermf;^  bosom  shioldd. 
And  all  the  dread  ma^ficeaoe  of  heayeo." 

At  this  moment,  the  boat  having  reached  the  bank,  the 
carriage  drove  up  the  steep  a^oent,  and  the  party  in  the 
boat  foUoinred  it  on  foot,  coming  up  to  tkat  part  of  the 
road  where  the  gentlemen  were  standing;  when  the  elder 
of  the  two  suddenly  started^  and  then  advancing  toward 
the  travellers,  exclaimed :  Why,  3Ir.  Spriugiieid  i  have 
you  returned?    I  am  delighted  to  see  yon." 

"Ah!  Mr.  Waring,  you  are  here  to  welcome  us!'*  the 
gentleman  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  replied,  grasp- 
ing his  hand:  "We  begin  to  feel  now  that  we  are  already 
at  home,*' 

Waring  then  spoke  with  the  ladies,  who  received  him 
warmly,  and  expressed  their  gratification  at  reaching 

home  once  more. 

So  sudden  had  been  the  recognition  of  the  travellers 
by  Waring,  that  he  had  no  time  for  explanations  to  his 
friend,  who  remained  standing  on  the  roadside,  apparent- 
ly interested  and  pleased  with  the  scene  but  now  W^ar- 
ing,  turning  to  him,  said :  "  Mr.  De  Yane,  let  me  present 
you  to  Mr.  Springfield."  And  the  young  gentleman,  ad- 
vancing, was  also  introduced  to  the  ladies.  One  of  these 
was  Mrs.  Springfield,  and  the  other  her  niece,  Miss  Words- 
worth. 

There  was  in  the  manner  of  De  Yane  a  blended  seh^ 
possession  and  embarrassment,  which  did  not  escape  the 
1* 
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observation  of  Mrs.  Springfield,  and  which  interested  her; 
she  saw  that  his  bearing  had  in  it  something  of  stateliness, 

and  yet  perfect  good  breeding.  As  the  party  entered  thoir 
carriai;'e  and  drove  ofi",  the  two  yonno-  gentlemen  turned 
their  steps  in  the  same  direction,  and  resumed  their  con- 
versation. 

"Waring!"  exclaimed  Pe  Vane,  "are  those  people 
friends  of  yours  ?  MehermU!  I  never-saw  so  lovely  a  per- 
son as  that  young  girl.  I  give  it  np  I  With  that  addition 

to  your  picture,  I  never  saw  any  thing,  even  in  Virginia,,  to 
rival  it." 

"Whatl"  said  Waring,  "does  she  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  mountains  ?  " 

"  Mountains !  she  would  shed  a  glory  over  Siberia.  'She 
is  absolutely  radiant.   Who  are  they  f> » 

"The  gentleman,"  replied  Waring  somewhat  gravely, 
"  is  a  man  of  fortune,  cultivation,  and  taste ;  yet  a  Meth- 
odist, and  what  it  may  perhaps  surprise  you  still  more  to 
learn,  is  a  lay  preaclier.  Learned,  accomplished,  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  world,  he  is  a  Christian, 
and  while  he  is  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
a  clergyman  proper,  yet  he  preaches  habitually,  and  with 
an  earnestness  and  power  rarely  equalled." 

De  Vane^s  face  expressed  astonishment  and  yet  interest, 
but  he  was  too  well  bred  to  say  all  that  he  felt.  To  see 
such  a  man,  and  to  hear  him  thus  described,  was  so  nulike 
any  thing  coming  under  his  own  observation,  that  he  waa 
surprised,  and  he  could  not  repress  some  remark  of  that 
kind  \  but  knowing  his  Mend  Waring  to  be  a  Christian,  he 
restrained  himself. 

"  And  the  ladies,"  ^aid  Be^  Vane,  "  what  of  them  ?" 

"The  ladies,"  replied  Waring,  "are  Mrs.  Springfield, 
the  wife  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  just  introduced 
yon,  and  a  woman  of  tlie  highest  order.  The  younger  lady 
is  Miss  Esther  Wordsworth,  a  niece  of  Mrs,  bpringfield." 
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"  A  Methodist,  too      exclaimed  De  Vane. 

**  A  Methodist,  too,"  replied  liis  friend. 
Mehercule  said  De  Vano,  using  Ms  habitual  classical 
exclamation  when  he  was  excited,  and  added :  "  I  must 
really  know  more  of  theih  ;  for  that  young  girl  might  be 
an  angel  just  arrived,  to  show  us  what  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven  look  like." 

They  vv  alked  on  lor  a  few  moments  in  silence,  and  then 
having  reached  the  Coiiege  grounds,  each  one  sought  his 
own  room. 

John  Waring  was  a  native  of  Georgia.  He  had  grown 
up  in  that  State ;  and  after  struggling  with  adverse  for- 
tunes  for  years,  had  acquired  sufficient  means  to  enable 
him  to  take  a.  collegiate « course.   His  parents  died  when 

he  was  quite  young,  leaving  a  very  slender  property  for 
their  two  children,  the  son,  of  whom  we  have  already  spo- 
ken, and  a  sister  still  younger  than  himself. 

John,  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  once  decided  to 
give  his  sister  the  whole  advantages  of  the  estate ;  and  be- 
gan even  at  that  early  age  to  teach  a  school.  He  perse- 
vered in  this,  uiitil  he  acquired  what  he  felt  would  enable 
hini  to  complete  his  own  education ;  and  in  his  twenty- 
second  year  had  entered  the  celebrated  College  in  which 
he  was  now  a  student.  He  was  in  his  senior  year,  and 
expected  to  graduate  in  December,  at  the  approaching 
Commencements  He  was  deeply  pious  ;  1  had  been 
trained  in  that  religious  denomination  which  had  acquir- 
ed; such  influence  in  Georgia,  as  to  number  among  its 
members  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  humble  and  the  aris- 
tocratic.  He  was  a  Methodist. 

George  De  Vane  was  a  young  Virginian.  He  had  been 
for  more  than  two  years  a  student  in  the  College,  and  in 
the  same  class  with  Waring.  He,  too,  looked  to  a  speedy 
graduation.  Younger  by  several  years  than  his  friend, 
yet  he  had  become  intimate  with  him,  shared  his  love  of 
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nature,  Ms  passion  for  books,  and  his  disposition  to  seek 

recreation  out  of  tlic  common  ways  of  life.  Seeing  his 
matnred  and  well-knit  forni,  no  one  would  have  supposed 
that  his  health  was  not  perfect ;  yet  his  Mends  fearing  that 
a  disease  not  unknown  to  his  &mily,  might  develop  itself 
in  him,  adrised  him  to  pass  some  years  in  a  milder  climate 
than  that  of  the  mountain  district  of  his  native  State.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  General  Charles  De  Yane,  a  gentle- 
man of  large  fortune,  who  had  seen  actual  service  in  the 
army,  and  had  ac<|iiirud  distinction  in  the  late  war  with 
England.  Ilis  property  was  so  large,  as  to  make  it  im- 
portant for  him  to  reside  on  Ma  estate ;  and  as  his  tastes 
were  aristocratic^  he  saw  little  of  general  society.  He  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  gentlemen,  ndw  almost  extinct  in 
Virginia,  who  were  as  exclusive  in  their  social  intercourse 
as  the  English  nobility.  He  never  travelled  but  with  a 
coach  and  four  horses^  kept  his  servants  in  livery;  and 
all  the  appointments  of  his  large  establishment  were  as 
formal  and  elaborate  as  if  the  world  had  undergone  no 
change;  just  as  if  the  law  of  primogeniture  had  not  been 
destroyed,  and  siilfrage  made  universal.  His  wife  had 
died  when  George  was  but  five  years  of  age,  and  a  widow- 
ed sister  came  to  reside  with  him,  who  took  charge  of  his 

household. 

Mrs.  Hester  De  Vane,  who  had  married  her  cousin 
of  the  same  name,  to  whom  she  was  ardently  attached, 
and  whose  death  she  still  mourned,  shared  her  brother's 
aristocratic  tastes,  but  she  was  in  almost  every  other 
respect  widely  different  from  him.  Several  years  young- 
er than  her  brother,  she  still  retained  traces  of  personal 
beauty  5  and  having  been  plunged  into  deep  grief  by 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  who  died  just  four  years  after 
their  marriage,  she  had  sought  that  consolation  which  a 
stricken  heart  finds  nowhere  but  at  the  iieet  of  Him  who 
invites  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  to  come  to  him — ^and 
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she  had  found  rest.  Cultivated,  refined,  elegant,  she  was 
a  Christian ;  preferring  her  own  chnroh,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal,  she  yet  ofteu  attended  religious  services  else- 
where. Her  brother  never  accompanied  her  when  she  at- 
tended chapels,"  as  he  styled  them.  She  was  childless ; 
and  she  bestowed  on  George  De  Yane  all  the  exuberance 
of  her  fine  nature.  She  instructed  him  in  those  things 
which  only  a  woman  can  teach:  taught  him  to  love  mu- 
sic, for  wliicli  she  lirid  a  passion ;  to  draw,  encouraging 
him  to  sketch  from  nature ;  and  Blie  opened  to  his  young 
mind  the  hidden  treasures  of  that  noble  library  which  had 
been  accumulating  in  his  ancestral  home  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  She  saw  the  grand  nature  of  the  boy : 
grand,  yet  with  faults  that  might  shed  disastrous  eclipse 
over  all  the  heaven  of  his  ftiture.  Generous,  brave,  impet- 
uous, full  of  truth  and  ardor,  sympathizing  with  every 
thing  great  and  noble,  yet  with  strong  aristocratic  tastes, 
and  not  resolute  where  his  tastes  were  oil'ended ;  full,  too, 
of  sensibility,  and  impatient  of  restraint;  a  genius  that 
almost  disdained  labor — such  were  the  outlines  that  char- 
acterized the  yoilng  nature  which  stood  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  manhood.  Ko  one  of  his  age  was  better  informed ; 
his  teachers  had  fitted  him  for  college  at  an  early  age,  de- 
lighting in  his  jjroficiency;  and  his  aunt  liad  instructed 
him  in  elegant  learning  to  such  a  degree,  tliat  few  of  any 
age  could  surpass  him  in  acquaintance  with  English  lite- 
rature. 

In  the  society  of  gentlemen — ^such  gentlemen  as  were- 
entertained  at  General  De  Yane's  table  —  George  was 
full  of  sympathy,  entered  freely  into  conversation  with 

them,  and  unostentatiously,  indeed  unconsciously  exhibit- 
ed those  rare  acquirements  which  attracted  to  him  the  at- 
tentions of  persons  much  older  than  himself.  When,  too, 
he  accompanied  his  father  in  his  visits  to  the  capital  of  his 
State,  he  found  much  to  stimulate  his  ambition.   Often  he 
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rambled  in  the  great  forests  which,  stretched  out  almost 
inimitably  about  his  home,  taking  his  gun  with  him  ;  lift- 
ing his  voice  in  rccitm<]^  the  lines  of  ftivorite  poets  ;  and 
sometimes,  like  the  great  Athenian,  addressing  an  imagin- 
ary audience,  in  his  loudest  tones,  until  the  wild  woods 
echoed  with  his  vehement  harangues.  Oh !  what  a  train- 
ing for  genius,  ambition,  and  sensibility  such  a  youth 
gives — a  youth  alternating  between  society  and  solitude ! 
How  lIic  intellect  grows  and  the  soul  expands,  like  nature 
in  that  zone  lying  between  the  extremes  of  nortlierj^  ice 
and  tropical  fervors,  when  Spring  breathes  upon  it  1 
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•*I.ADT  that  \n  the  pHtre  of  earliest  yonth 
Wiselj  hast  shuuu^d  the  broad  way  and  the  gree&» 
And  with  thoie  few  art  eminently  eeen. 
That  labor  up  the  bill  of  heavenly  truth.** 

UiLKmr:  Ode  to  a  VtrUtcm  Taunff  Zadv*. 

I  Db  Vaitb,  closely  engaged  in  his  studies,  did  not  quit 
the  college  grounds  again  hefore  the  following  Saturday. 

His  closing  examination  was  about  to  lake  place,  and  he 
was  roused  to  -anusual  exertion.  The  younirest  member 
of  a  large  and  strong  class,  he  wished  to  distinguish  him- 
self;  and  as  he  had  not  bestowed  that  attention  upon  his 
Mathematical  course,  which  the  importance  attached  to  it 
in  the  College  required,  he  now  redoubled  his  diligence. 

In  Metaphysics  and  Belles-Lettres,  he  was  without  a 
rival ;  and  few  equalled  him  as  a  classical  scholar.  As  an 
orator,  he  was  transcendent,  and  his  Society  had  already 
chosen  hitn  to  deliver  the  Valedictory  Oration  at  the  ap- 
proaching commencement.  But  in  Mathematics,  his  tastes 
had  not  been  met,  and  he  w^  respectable,  without  being 
distinguished  in  that  department.  In  the  Faculty  he  had 
friends  *  but  the  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Oratory 
was  especially  attached  to  him,  and  that  gentleman  had 
advised  De  Vane  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  time 
mainly  to  the  neglected  braiu'li  of  stndy.  Professor  Xiles 
was  a  man  of  large  acquirements  ;  had  attained  eminence 
at  the  bar,  and  then,  while  yet  young,  had  given  up  his 
profession,  and  had  passed  some  years  in  European  travel. 
Before  his  return,  he  was  elected  by  the  Trustees  to  the 
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Chair  wliicli  he  now  filled,  and  from  the  first  recitation 
made  by  De  Vane,  in  Ms  department,  he  had  formed  a 
high  estimate  of  the  young  student,  which  soon  ripened 
into  a  friendship.  He  had  married  in  France  a  young, 
beautiful,  and  accomplished  woman,  and  De  Vane  often 
passed  his  evenings  at  their  house,  where  his  tastes  were 
cultivated — music,  books,  conversation,  every  thing  con- 
tributing to  the  encouragement  of  his  lavorite  pursuits'. 

Walking  in  the  College  campus,  JJe  Vane  saw  his  friend 
Waring  descending  the  steps  of  the  chapel,  and  he  imme- 
diately joined  him, 

"  Waring,  what  are  you  to  do  with  yourself  this  fine 
day  ?   Are  you  disposed  for  a  walk  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Waring  ;  "where  shall  we  go?'* 

"  Into  the  town ;  we  may  perhaps  meet  your  fair 
friends  once  more.  Have  you  seen  them  since  our  meet- 
ing on  the  river-bank  ?'* 

"Yes,"  said  Waring;  "I  called  the  next  evening,  and 
Mrs.  Springfield  asked  after  you  with  interest." 

" Indeed  I"  said  De  Vane.  "I  am  grateful  I  hswdly 
supposed  she  would  think  of  me  a^ain.  I  owe  it  to  you, 
Waring," 

"  Not  at  al  1 ;  sh  e  was  really  pleased  with  you,  and  made 
me  crive  a  full  accouiit  of  yon." 

I  trust  you  were  generous,  Waring,  and  did  not  make 
her  believe  that  I  am  a  free-thinker." 

"  No ;  I  told  her  that  you  wanted  discipline ;  that  you 
were  somewhat  spoiled,  and  inclined  to  be  transcend- 
ental" 

"  Did  the  young  lady  ask  after  me,  Waring 
*'No;  she  sat  by,  and  heard  my  description  of  you," 
"  And  did  not  ask  a  siugle  question  about  me 
"Not  one,"  said  Waring. 

""  That  is  not  flattering ;  she  must  be  as  cold  as  a  Greel^ 
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Statue — ^she  is  certainly  as  beautiful  as  one.  If  the  Venus 
de  Medioi  can  excel  her,  I  shall  pronounce  it  faultless.'' 

She  would  consider  it  no  compliment  to  be  compared 
with  Venus,  even  in  marble^"  said  Waring ;  "  if  you  must 

go  to  the  fine  arts,  why  not  say  Rapliacrs  Virgin 

Because,"  replied  the  other,  "  she  does  not  in  the  least 
resemble  her, ;  Jfor.doies  she  remind  me  of  her,  except  by 
her  near  relatidij  tp^pmething  divine.  I  am  willing  to  say 
Iphigtoia^  or,  if  you  prefer^  Ruth,  or  Eve;  bu£  she  is  Eve 
yet  in  Eden." 
"As  you  will,-'  replied  his  Mend. 

By  this  time  the  young  gentlemen  had  entered  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  town  ;  and,  walking  leisurely,  they 
enjoyed  the  animated  scene.  The  morning  was  £ne,  hand- 
some equipagesi  dashed  past,  and  the  sidewalks  were 
thronged  with  pedestrians.  Quite  a  number  of  young 
people;  w^e  walking:;  the  studjents  fi*om  the  College,  and 
th^  young  ladies  from  tbe  academy  and  the  schools,  were 
enjoying  the  bright,  bracing  air. 

•*^l^a4ng,"  said  De  \;ane^  "let  us  look  into  this  book- 
store; I  love  buok-stores— they  are  the  most  agreeable  of 
all  placeis  on  earth  to  me."  ^ 

.  /[niey  e^te^ed  the  bp  .  It  was  an  unusually  fine 

oue ;  ^its  shclyes  wer^  enriched  with  th^  handsomest  edi- 
tipns  pf  the  best  works  in  the  language;  rare  old  volumes 
too  might  be  found  here ;  and  Pe  Vane  had  passed  many 
an  hour  in  looking  through  them.  He  was  soon  absorbed 
by  a  splendid  copy  of  the  Para  Jibe  Lost,  bound  in  two 
large  VQlum^es.  Raising  his  head  at  length,  while  a  smile 
broke  ov^  Jdft  fine  &ce;  like  a  sun-beam,  "  Waring,"  said 
he,  **.;0Qnie.  herd ;  I  will  give  you  tbe  portrait  of  your 
yoiiug  friend,  and  even  you : will  uot  object  to  a  single  fea- 
ture m  iV*  Waring  walked  up  to  his  side,  and  Be  Vane 
read  in  his  finest  style — a  style  unsurpassed  by  any  one  of 
any  age — the  lines  in  which  Miltpn  describes  Eve : 
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For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace; 
•        •        •        •        «  • 

She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  the  Blender  widst, 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevel'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  iraTed^ 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils.** 

At  this  nLoment  Miss  Wordsworth  entered  the  store; 
and  "Waring  and  Be  Tane  both  colored.  She  led  by 
the  hand  a  little  girl,  plainly  dressed,  but  with  perfect 
neatness,  and  whose  young  face,  glowed  with  animation. 
Esther  Wordsworth  was,  as  De  Vane  had  said,  radiant ; 
her  complexion  was  perfect,  and  her  rich,  heavy,  golden 
curls  fell  about  her  face  "  waving,"  in  the  language  of 
Milton ;  her  large  dark-blue  eves  had  in  them  a  fathom- 
less depth,  which  reminded  one  of  a  lake ;  the  i^ce  was 
oval;  and  the  month  and  chin,  perfect  in  themselves,  gave 
an  indescribable  charm  to  her  expression.  The  profile  was 
classical ;  the  outlines,  as  clear  as  if  the  chisel  of  an  art- 
ist had  traced  them,  were  what  we  call  Grecian ;  and 
when  she  smiled,  her  teeth  revealed  their  perfect  beauty. 
Slightly  above  the  medium  height,  her  form  possessed  that 
roundness  which  suggests  health  and  activity,  with  grace ; 
and  her  walk  was  elastic  and  rapid ;  her  dress,  made  of 
some  dark,  rich  material,  fitted  her  shape  exquisitely.  As 
she  entered,  both  the  gentlemen  advanced  to  meet  her,  and 
she  frankly  extended  her  hand  to  Waring ;  her  manner 
showing  that  she  recognized  him  as  an  established  friend. 
She  bowed  to  Do  Yane,  who  stood  by  his  side. 

"We  are  fortunate,  this  murning,  Miss  Wordsworth," 
said  Waring ;  we  came  to  look  at  books,  and  did  not 
know  that  we  should  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you," 

She  rewarded  him  with  a  gracious  smile. 

«  We  often  find  in  books,"  said  De  Vane,  "unexpected 
pleasures  ;  and  in  book-stores  we  may  always  look  for 
something  agreeable." 
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Esther  turned  her  eyes  full  upoa  the  speaker ;  there  was 
in  his  manner  something  that  impressed  her — ^a  grace  and 

dignity  niicly  seen  ;  and  Lis  language  might  be  con- 
strued into  a  compliment  to  herself,  or  it  might  mean 
nothing  more  tluin  he  liad  literally  said.    She  replied: 

"  I  am  often  here ;  there  are  few  places  more  agreeable 
to  me ;  and  if  I  could  consult  my  tastes^  I  should  pass 
mmj  hours  here.  But  I  came  this  morning  to  select  a 
book  for  my  little  friend  here,  who  is  to  be  rewarded  for 
her  diligence  and  good  conduct.'' 

The  child  looked  np  into  the  lace  of  Do  Vane  earnestly, 
for  a  moment,  and  then  smiled.    He  gave  her  his  hand, 

"  And  how  has  your  little  friend  earned  her  reward  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  By  learning  well,  and  by  doing  well,"  said  Esther ;  "  I 
always  make  my  gLfts  depend  on  good  conduct  as  well  as 
proficiency.'^ 

De  Vane  was  surpnsed ;  it  seemed  that  Miss  Words- 
worth was  a  teacher,  and  yet  it  conld  hardly  be  so.  Hex* 
position  in  society,  her  circimistanccs,  made  it  improbable. 
Esther  read  his  embarrassment  perfectly,  but  said  noth- 
ing. 

To  whom  do  you  go  to  school  said  he  to  the  child, 
still  holding  her  hand. 

Miss  Esther  teaches  me,  sir,"  said  she,  half  timidly 

and  half  2:>roudly. 

"I  see,  Mr.  De  Yan^  that  you  do  not  comprehend  it," 
said  Esther,  smiling.    "  Tliis  little  girl,  Mary  Sinclair,  is  ' 
one  of  my  pupils.   I  have  ten." 

DeYane  could  not  conceal  his  astonishment;  bnt  his 
good  breeding  prevented  his  expressing  it  in  words.  There 
was  in  Esther's  manner  something  so  lady-like,  so  aristo- 
eratiC)  as  De  Vane  thought,  that  he  could  not  comprehend 
how  she  could  be  a  schoolmistress.  She  did  not  explain 
it,  but  remarked  that  having  examined  her  pupils  since  her 
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return  &om.  her  guinmer  excursion  to  Virginia,  she  had 
found  the  little  girl,  whom  she  had.  hrought  to  the  book- 
store, entitled  to  a  reward,  arid  she  had  come  to  purchase 

it.  Be  Vane  "bowed  low,  and  Waring,  observing  tiie 
scene,  smiled. 

Esther,  turning  to  the.  counter  which  stood  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  store,  began  to  look  over  the  new  bright  books, 
which  were  temptingly  ranged  upon  it,  and  presently 
selected  one. 

"Bid  you  pass  the  summer  in  Virginia^  Miss  Words- 
worth    Be  Vane  asked, 

"  The  greater  part  of  it,*' she  replied ;  "  we  passed  a  few 
weeks  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  Cape  May.  But  Mr.  Spring- 
field yielded  to  the  wishes  of  my  aunt  and  myself,  m,d.w0 
entered  the  heart  of  the  Virginia  moimtains,  and  lingered 
there  until  the  frosts  admonished  us  that  we  must  leave." 

"  And  do  you  admire  moimtain  scenery  ?  And  prefer  it 
to  cities  and  waterihg-places 

I  love  the  moimtains,"  she  replied.  They  are  glo- 
rious." 

De  Vane  was  delighted,  and  he  turned  his  face,  lighted 
up  with  a  smile  of  triumph,  upon  Waring. 

But,"  said  that  gentleman^  it  is  only  in  their  suinmer 
garb  that  you  have  seen  them;  you  would  not  reside  in 
such  a  region 

I  have  never  seen  them  in  winter,  it  is  true,  but  I  can 

imagine  tliut  they  only  exciiange  their  summer  verdure  for 
higher  glories  in  winter.** 

"  Still,"  insisted  Waringj  you  love  this  dear  Southern 
clime." 

"  Oh  I  yes,  dearly*  I  love  my  home^  but  I  shotild  be 
very  sorry  to  think  that  I  should  never  see  the  mountaius 

agaiiL" 

"  Miss  WordsT\-orth,"  said  De  Vane  with  emotion, "  you 
do  not  know  how  much  I  owe  you.   You  speak  of  my 
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home  when  you  speak  of  the  Yirginia  mountains  ;  and  my 
heart  answers  to  your  language  m  sympathy  which  I  will 
not  attempt  to  express  in  words," 

Other  persons  entered  the  store,  and  Miss  Wordsworth 
and  the  two  gentlemen  turned  into  one  of  the  alcoves,  and 
began  to  examine  the  books  which  looked  to  them  as 
friends. 

Esther  had  taken  down  Madame  Be  StaM'g  L'AUe- 
magne,  and  was  turning  its  pages.  De  Vane  asked  if 
she  had  bestowed  much  attention  on  German  literature. 
She  said:— ^ I  have  not  explored  it,  but  have  looked  into 
it,  as  a  traveller  passes  through  a  strange  country." 

"  And  did  you  admire  it  ?  " 

"  The  question  is  not  easily  answered,"  replied  Esther, 
^* there  is  much  that  is  beautiful — indeed,  fascinatirig ;  but 
I  suppose  I  must  admit  that  I  share  tluit  prejudice  which 
Madame  De  Stael  says  exists  in  England,  against  the 
philosophy  and  the  literature  of  Germany," 

<fBut  you  observe  how  she  accounts  for  that,  do  you 
not?"  said  Be  Yane,  taking  the  book  from  Esther's  hands 
and  reading  the  paragraph :  **X6  ffoilt  de  la  sociiti^  leplaU 
all'  at  I'intSrH  de  la  conversation  ne  mnt  poviit  ce  qui  forraQ 
les  esprits  en  Angleterre  ;  les  affaires^  le  2^<^trlement^  V admi- 
nistration^ rempUssen  t  toutes  les  tetes^  et  les  interets  politiques 
8<mt  le  principal  o^ei  des  meditations,  Jks  Anglais  veulent 
d  tout  dea  resultants  immediatement^  appUcabUs^  €6  de  Id 
naieeent  kurs  prSventians  centre  une  phUosophie  gut  a  pour 
o^et  le  heauplutdt  que  VutiU,^^ 

"Yes,"  said  Esther,  "Madame  Be  StaSl  is  ingenious; 
but  she  was  too  thoroughly  continentcLl  iu  her  tastes  to 
comprehend  the  English.  I  think  she  gives  us  the  true 
reason  ibr  what  she  calls  the  prejudice  of  the  English 
people  against  the  philosophy  of  Germany,  when  she 
states,  as  she  does  in  another  part  of  the  volume  in  your 
hands,  that  the  chief  subject  of  intellectual  pursuit  in  Ger- 
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many  is  Metaphysics,  and  that  their  system  aspires  to 
Boive  the  mystery  of  creation,  and  to  explore  tlie  infinite." 

"And  do  you  object  to  that,  Miss  Wordsworth?  Do 
you  not  agree  with  her  that  the  enigma  of  the  universe 
has  always  engaged  the^  attention  of  the  noblest  minds^ 
and  that  although  they  continue  to  revolve  about  the 
abyss  of  fathomless  thuu^litS)  £rom  age  to  age,  we  must 
stili  strive  to  seale  the  heavens  ? 

He  Bpuke  \v  ith  great  animation.  Esther  hesitated  a 
moment  befo^-e  she  replied ;  a  glow  flushed  her  face,  and  hei 
eyes  almost  swam  with  tears.  3he  sympathized  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  young,  ardent  nature,  seeking  to  find 
the  true  and  the  infinite,  and  yet  without  a  guide. 

^'Mr.  De  Yane,"  she  scdd,  gently  looking  into  the  glow 
ing  fisice  of  the  young  student ;  **  we  dhall  strive  forever  in 
vain  to  scale  the  heavens,  unless  we  follow  the  steps  of 
Him  who  has  gone  before,  to  prepare  a  place  for  ns." 

De  Yane  started.  There  was  so  much  of  gentleness, 
and  yet  so  much  of  courage  in  this  young  girl,  who  made 
the  appeal  to  him,  in  behalf  of  her  religion,  with  such  a 
total  absence  of  affectation,  that  he  was  deeply  moved. 
He  bowed,  and  then  added:  I  think  you  will  agree,  Miss 
Wordsworth,  that  Schiller  sought  the  divine  way.  Do 
you  remember  what  Madame  De  Sta^l  says  of  him  in  his 
last  moments  ?  Allow  ine  to  render  it  in  English.  '  Stricken 
while  yet  young,  with  a  hopeless  malady,  his  children,  his 
wife — who  merited  by  a  thousand  touching  qualities  the 
attachment  which  he  had  for  her— had  soothed  his  last 
moments.  Madame  De  WoUzogen,  a  friend  capable  of 
comprehending  him,  asked  him,  some  hours  before  his 
death,  how  he  did:  "Still  more  tranquil,"  he  answered. 
Indeed  had  he  not  reason  to  confide  in  the  Divinity,  whose 
reign  upon  earth  ho  had  favored  ?  Was  he  not  approach- 
ing the  sojourn  of  the  ju3t  ?  Was  he  not  at  this  moment 
near  his  peers,  and  about  to  rejoin  the  friends  who  awaited 
him?'" 
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"  Beautiful  I "  exclaimed  Esther.  "  Beautiful !  Madame 
De  Stael  could  appreciate  the  go<  Hl  v,  luni  it  was  associated 
with  genius  aud  refiuemeut.  I  tbaiik  her  for  vindicating 
the  superiority  of  sacred  over  classical  poetry.  Will  you 
lend  me  the  book  for  a  moment  ?  "  De  Vane  placed  it:in 
her  hands,  and  she  turfled  to  the  notice  of  poetry,  and  read : 
"  Groyes,  flowers,  and  brooks  sufficed  for  the  poets  of  pa- 
ganism. The  solitude  of  forests ;  the  ocean  without  limits ; 
the  starry  heaveiis,  could  hardly  express  the  eternal  and 
the  infinite,  with  which  the  soui  of  Christians  is  filled." 

Da  Vane  looked  into  her  face,  as  if  it  had  been  the  face 
of  an  angeL  She  replaced  the  book;  and  taking  the  little 
girl  by  the  hand,  bowed  to  the  gentlemen,  and  lefl  the 
store.  Waring  had  stood  leaning  against  one  of  the  book- 
shelres,  and  had  silently  observed  and  heard  all  that 
passed  between  Be  Vane  and  Esther.  His  &ce  wore  an 
expression  of  sadness,  and  yet  the  flush  of  something  like 
triumph  overspread  it. 

"  Waring,"  said  De  Vane,  "  who  is  Miss  Wordsworth  ? 

Waring  snn'1<^d.  "She  is,  as  I  have  already  inlbrmed 
you,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Springfield.^' 

"Oh !  yes ;  but  give  me  her  history.** 

*'Her  history,"  said  Waring,  "is  a  brief  one,  lor  she  is 
very  young — scarcely  seventeen.  But  let  us  walk,  and  I 
will  make  you  acquainted  with  it,  soJEkr  at  least  as  I  know 
it  myself." 

They  turned  their  steps  toward  a  garden  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town,  which  was  open  to  visitors. 

"Miss  Wordsworth,"  said  Waring,  "is  an  orphan,  and 
resides  with  her  aunt.  Her  father  was  a  young  Methodist 
minister,  an  only  brother  of  Mrs.  Springfield,  and  younger 
than  herself.  Thoroughly  educated,  with  cultivated  tastes 
and  ample  means,  he  felt  it  to  be  lils  duty  to  preach  the 
Gospel ;  and  he  entered  tlie  self-denying,  heroic  company 
of  men,  who  are  known  to  the  world  as  Methodist  preach- 
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ers.  He  'was  a  native  of  Creorgia,  and  He  married  in  the 
neighborhood  of 'Athens^  in  that  State,  a  yoUng^  accom- 
plifihed,  and  beautiful  woman^  who  loved  the  cause  of 
Christ  as  avcU  as  he  did. 

^*In  the  fifth  year  of  hif?  ministry  he  was  sent  to  Savan- 
nah, and  in  September  an  epidemic  appeared,  which  swept 
hundreds  into  eternity.  Mr.  Wordsworth  sent  ihis  "wife 
and  their  child  Esther — then  four  years  old-^ihto  the  coun- 
try, and  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
dying.  The  eye  that  saw  him  bare  witness  to  himj  and 
the  ear  that  heard  him  drank  in  the  tones  of  his  cheerful 
voice,  and  dying  lips  -wiiisjjered  thanks  and  blessings. 
Worn  down  with  fatij^ue,  he  Contracted  the  disease,  and 
sank  under  it.  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  hearing  of  his  illness, 
hastened  to  his  bedside,  and  reached  him  in  time  to  cheer 
his  dying  hours.  She,  too,  fell  a  victim,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  was  laid  by  his  &ide.  One  of  the  most  be;*u- 
tlful  spots  in  the  cemetery  in  that  city,  is  that  where  Ed- 
ward Wordeworth,  and  Ellen  his  wife,  sleep  side  by  side; 
a  spot  wliicli  niauy  feet  visit,  and  upon  which  many  hands 
yet  drop  flowers.  Esther  was  taken  into  the  arms  and 
into  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Spring-field,  wlio  was  childless,  and 
she  has  resided  with  her  ever  since.  Masters  have  been 
called  in  to  instruct  her,  and  a  governess  was  for  four 
years  in  the  family,  but  she  has  nerer  b^n  in  a  public 
school.  And  now  you  know  the  history  of  Miss  Words- 
worth," said  Waring,  as  they  entered  one  of  the  broad 
walks  of  tlie  garden. 

*'But  does  she  teach?"  asked  Dc  Yane.  "I  suppose 
that  she  inherits  her  father's  estate,  of  course.  Why  should 
she  teach?" 

Warmg  smiled.  "  I  see.  Be  Vane,  that  your  aristocratic 
tastes  are  offended.  Yes,  she  teaches  1  Some  day  we  will 
visit  her  school.  It  is  not  very  far  from  here,  and  lies  hid* 
den  away  in  a  garden  almost  as  large  as  this." 
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Gay  groups  were  seen  in  the  wide  grounds,  and  a  fash- 
ionable party  promenaded  in  the  walk  just  before  them. 

Fruits,  flowers,  and  birds  yet  rejoiced  in  the  lingering 
autumn,  and  the  sun  shed  almost  summer  splendors  over 
the  scene.  The  two  friends  took  one  or  two  turns  throngli 
the  ground,  and  then  departed  for  the  College. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


**  SntL  in  the  soul  sotrnds  the  deep  ^indeirchlixie 
Of  800M  immeasorable,  booadless  tuue^ 
•  ••••• 

Vor  ofhcrwbft,  yrhy  thus  should  man  deplore 

To  part  with  h!55  short  belno^?   Why  thus  s!?h 
O'er  tliiugs  which  fade  around,  and  are  no  tnore; 
While,  heediess  of  their  doom,  they  live  and  die» 
And  yield  up  their  eweet  breaths,  nor  reaaou  why, 
But  that  wltliin  ns,  while  so  fast  we  flee, 
Xhe  image  dwella  o£  God's  eternity?"  Wiluamb. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The  morning  rose  upon  the 
earth  in  cloudless  splendor.  The  serene  heavens  seemed 
to  bend  nearer  to  a  redeemed  world,  as  if  they  would  em- 
brace and  purify  it.    The  mocking-bird  poured  its  joyous 

song  upon  the  air ;  and  the  robin  uttered  its  quick  cheer^ 
fnl  notes,  as  it  sprang  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  China- 
trees,  with  which  the  town  abounded. 

Do  Yane  looked  out  upon  nature,  but  he  turned  away 
and  plunged  into  his  books. 

Waring  went  to  church,  as  he  did  habitually.  No  stu- 
dies could  tempt  him  from  attending  the  morning  and 
the  evening  service. 

Upon  his  return  he  entered  the  apartments  of  De  Vane, 
and  found  him  deep  in  liis  studies. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  Waring  ?  " 

"  Where  you  should  have  been,"  replied  the  other.  "  I 
have  been  engaged  in  worshipping  that  God  who  made 
the  heavens  and  the  earth — both  so  bright  to-day." 

"Ah  1  Waring,  you  are  a  Christian." 

(26) 
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"  And  what  are  yoii  ?  "  lie  asked. 
"  Come,  come,  sit  down,"  said  De  Vane,  "  and  then  you 
may  read  me  a  lecture." 

De  Vane,  will  you  go  with  me  tliis  evening,  if  I  call 
for  you  ?  " 

"  To  go  where  ?    asked  De  Vane. 

^^To  the  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Springfield  is  to 
preach:  it  was  annoimced  this  morning." 

"Most  willingly,"  replied' De  Vane;  "but  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  never  was  in  a  Methodist  chapel  in  my  life. 
To  hear  Mr.  Springfield,  however,  I  will  go.  I  feel  quite 
an  interest  in  him." 

"Very  Avell,"  said  Waring;  "I  will  call  for  you  at 
seven  o'clock.  We  inust  go  eurty  to  find  a  seat ;  tiiey  are 
all  free,  you  understand;  and  Mr.  Springfield  attracts 
large  congregations." 

Punctually  at  seven  Waring  called,  and  they  walked  to 
the  church,  or  meeting-house,  as  it  was  most  frequently 
called.  It  was  a  large  framed  building,  destitute  of  or- 
naments, and  seated  witli  benches,  a  rail  running  down 
the  middle  of  each  row  of  seats,  dividing  tliem ;  the  two 
Sexey  l)eincr  rigidly  separated  during  public  worship.  The 
building  was  already  ci*owded  5  but  Waring  being  a  well- 
kn  nvrn  member  of  the  church,  found  a  seat  for  De  Vane 
and  himself  quite  near  the  pulpit. 

As  De  Vane  took  his  seat,  he  surveyed  the  scene ;  it  was 
new  to  him.  A  gallery  ran  along  the  end  and  two  sides  of 
the  building,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  blacks ;  and  it 
was  filled  witli  tliem.  The  pulpit  was  high  aboye  tlio 
seats  of  the  building,  as  if  its  construction  was  dosigued 
to  impress  the  hearers  with  the  autliority  of  the  preacher. 
CbT^ters  of  candles,  hung  against  the  walls,,  and  the  pillars 
which  supported  the  gallery,  lighted  the  house.  De  Vane 
was  impressed  with  the  air  of  quiet  earnestness,  which 
pervaded  the  audience,  composed  mainly  of  well-dressed 
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people,  apparently  in  the  middle  -walks  of  life ;  but  lie 
observed  many  who  were  evidently  of  the  higher  and 
wealthier  class,  and  some  gentlemen  whom  he  knew  to 
be  persons  of  distinction,  among  them  Mr.  Hallam,  a  man 

of  the  very  highest  inteUect,  and  Br.  Dahlgreen,  who  sel- 
dom atteuded  any  religions  service,  and  who  was  sns- 
pected  of  entertaining  the  sceptical  opinions  attrihutcd 
quite  generally  to  Dr.  Hume,  the  President  of  the  GoUego. 
At  this  moment  two  ladies  entered  the  opposite  filsle,  and 
took  their  seats  upon  the  very  bench  where  De  Vane  and 
Waring  were  seated ;  the  former  separated  from  them  only 
by  a  slight  strip.  They  were  Mrs.  Springfield  and  Es- 
ther; and  De.Yanc  found  himself  by  the  very  side  of  the 
latter.  His  heart  beat  quick;  for  his  eyes  met  Esther's 
as  she  entered,  and  she  recojxnized  h\m  instantly.  The 
ladies  knelt,  and  en  gained  ibr  a  few  jnoments  in  silent 
prayer.  Mr.  Springfield  entered  by  a  door  in  the  rear  of 
the  building,  and  ascended  the  pulpit.  He  rose,  and  there 
was  deep  silence  throughout  the  crowded  assemblage;  he 
opened  the  services  by  reading  the  sixty-seventh  Psalm — 
that  grand  appeal  to  God — to  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon 
the  people ;  and  teaching  that,  when  the  people  acknow- 
ledged God,  even  temporal  blessings  would  abound. 
Then  followed  the  hymn: 

Thou  Ck>d  of  glorious  majesty, 

To  thee,  against  myself,  to  thee 
A  worm  of  earth  I  cry  I 
A  half-awakened  child  of  man. 
An  heir  of  endless  bliss  or  pain, 

A  sinner  bom  to  die. 

*'  Lo  on  a  naii  uw  neck  of  land, 
Twixt  two  unbounded  seas  I  Stand, 

Secure,  insensible  I 
A  point  of  time,  a  moment's  space, 
Bemoves  me  to  that  heayenly  place. 

Or  shuts  me  np  in  hell. 
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**  0  God !  mine  inmost  soul  conTert, 
And  deeply  on  my  thoughtful  heart 

Eternal  things  impress; 
Give  me  to  feel  their  solemii  weigh^ 
And  tremble  on  the  brink  of  fate, 

And  wake  to  tighteousneaa.'* 

The  whole  congregation  rose  to  their  feet,  and  united 
their  voices  in  singing  the  lines;  the  blacks  in  the 
gallery  joined  in  the  song,  and  swelled  the  mighty 
stream  of  sonnd^  which  rolled  upward,  and  away  to  the 
throne  of  God.  Esther's  voice  rose  ridi  and  clear,  every 
word  distinctly  uttered;  and  such  was  the  ravishing 
sweetness  of  her  toue;=!,  that  De  Vane  felt  as  if  an  angel 
stood  by  his  side,  to  lead  him.  to  the  gates  of  heaven. 
Such  music  he  had  never  heard  before.  The  tones  of  Es- 
ther were  not  lost  in  the  volume  of  the  swelling  sound 
about  her;  but  with  a  clear  tender  cadence  they  pene* 
trated  the  very  depths  of  the  soul,  and  De  Vane  felt  the 
tears  starting  to  his  eyes.  After  the  first  stanza  had  been 
sung,  Esther,  observing  that  De  Vane  did  not  join  in  the 
music,  handed  him  her  own  hook;  and  standing  nearer  to 
Mrs.  Springfield,  used  hers.  The  prayer  followed  the 
hymn,  the  congregation  kneeling,  in  which  act  of  devotion 
De  Vane's  good  breeding  made  him  take  part.  A  second 
hymn  succeeded  the  pra^yer,  and  the  text  was  announced, 
without  the  least  preface.  It  was,  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  seventeenth,  chapter,  thirtieth  and  thirty-first 
verses :  "  And  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at ; 
but  now  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent :  be- 
cause he  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  he  will  judge 
the  world  in  rio-hteousness,  by  that  man  whom  he  hath 
ordained ;  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  to  all  men, 
in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.'' 

The  sermoii  was  of  the  highest  order.  It  brought  Athens 
to  view,  and  portrayed  the  scene  Where  the  first  great 
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pnblic  conflict  took  place  between  Christianity  and  en« 

lightened  Paganism.  It  represented  St.  Paul,  standing  on 
the  Areopagus,  surroimded  by  temples  and  statues,  by 
all  that  was  majestic  or  graceful  in  architecture,  and  ele- 
vated and  relined  in  art;  the  spot  where  the  intellect 
of  Greece  displayed  its  highest  forms,  and  achieved  its 
noblest  triumphs.  It  depicted  the  Apostle  with  his  learn- 
ing)  his  courage,  and  his  ardor,  rebuking  the  vain  attempts 
of  maa  to  embody  the  Deity  in  yisible  formBj  and  an- 
nouncing  the  sublime  truth  that,  since  the  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  incarnate,  suffering,  dying, 
triumphing,  the  world  was  under  a  hi'i'"her  responsibility 
than  betbre;  and  that  God  would  bring  all  men  before 
the  dread  tribunal  of  that  august  Being  who,  shrouding 
for  a  time  the  splendors  of  bis  divinity  in  the  human  form, 
had  actually  submitted  to  death  for  us;  but  who  had 
risen  again,  refulgent  with  the  glory  of  an  all-conquering 
Prince. 

De  Vane  was  borne  away  by  the  rich,  massive  current 
of  thought,  W'lnch  was  wholly  new  to  him,  and  he  for  the 
first  time  saw  the  glory  of  classical  learning  pale  before 
the  higher  glory  of  Christianity,  The  temples  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  whole  gorgeous  world  of  mythology,  per- 
ished before  him,  and  the  cross  stood  the  symbol  of  the 
world*8  hope,  bathed  in  the  serene.light  of  heaven. 

At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  the  whole  audience  seemed 
released  from  boine  invisible  iiilliiencc  wliicli  had  held  them 
in  moveless  suhjection  ;  and  a  stir — an  indescribable  mov- 
ing of  feet  and  change  of  posture — evinced  how  earnest 
had  been  the  attention  of  the  whole  living  mass  daring  its 
delivery. 

A  young  minister  rose,  offered  a  prayer,  another  hymn 
was  sung,  and  then  the  congregation  dispersed.  De  Vane 
instantly  extended  his  hand  to  Esther,  aiid  she  saw  that 

he  was  deeply  moved,  Mrs.  Springfield,  too,  came  forward,. 
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and  gave  him  her  hand  wamly,  inviting  both  Waring  and 

himself  to  visit  them,    De  Vane  gladly  promised  to  join 
his  friend  in  his  future  visits  to  the  family,  and,  taking  h 
leave  of  the  ladies,  he  put  his  arm  in  that  of  Waring,. ai. 
they  turned  their  steps  toward  the  College. 

"  W(A\,  Dq  Vane,'*  said  Waring,  "  what  do  you  think  of 
a  Methodist  meeting 

"  I  mast  say,*'  he  answered,  '^that  I  am  amazed*  I  never 
witnessed  any  thing  so  impressive.  The  mnsio,  or  rather 
the  singing,  was  glorious,  and  the  sermon  was  the  finest  to 
which  I  ever  listened.  I  am  almost  ready  to  say  that  I 
never  Iieard  true  eloqaence  before.  How  the  whole  pagan 
world  shrunk,  dwarfed  before  the  majesty  of  the  Redeem- 
der,  sublimer  in  his  death  than  all  the  gods  in  their  tri- 
ximphs  1** 

"  I  rejoice  to  h^ar  you  speak  thus,  De  Vane.  It  proves 
what  I  have  long  believed,  that  you  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating goodness  and  truth,  wherever  you  find  them." 

"  I  deserve  no  credit,"  said  De  Vano.  "  Any  one  would 
have  been  impressed  by  what  we  have  witnessed  this 
evening.  Oh  !  that  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Be  Vane,  could  have 
been  present.  I  must  write  her  such  a  description  of  it 
as  I  am  able  to  give.  Waring,  Miss  Wordsworth  is  al- 
most-— 

"  An  angel  ?"  interrupted  Waring.  "  I  do  not  think  she 
has  wings." 

"I  trust  not,"  said  De  Vane,  "for  she  might  spread 
them  and  quit  this  world,,  to  seek  her  native  home  above 
those  stars." 

The  heavens  were  brilliant ;  countless  numbers  of  stars 

r 

burned  in  the  deep  blue.  The  cool  Oct6ber  air  was  pure, 
and  the  angelic  hosts  seenied  to  look  out  from  the  sky,  to 
light  the  pilgrims  of  earth  to  the  realms  of  the  happy  and 
the  immortal 
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Hsa  voice  is  hovcrlag  o'er  toy  souL  It  Uagett^ 
O^ershado^vliig  it  vrfth  soft  and  lulling  vlngs; 

The  blood  ftud  life  within  those  snowy  flngera 
Teaxik  wUohoralt  io  the  Instntmwital  strings. 

As  the  students  were  leaving  the  College  chapel,  after 
evening  prayer,  Waring  put  liis  arm  in  tliat  of  De  Vane, 
and  walked  out  with  him.  "  De  Vane,  I  have  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Springfield.  She  wishes  me  to  ask  you  to  join  me 
to-morrow  evening  at  her  honsa  They  receive  visitors 
every  Thursday  evening,  and  I  think  you  will  be  pleased, 
if  you  can  .spare  an  hour  or  two  from  study,  to  meet  some 
persons  who  will  probably  be  there." 

"  I  shall  cfo,  with  great  pleasure,"  said  De  Vane. 

Little  did  Waring  comprehend  the  thrill  of  joy  that 
warmed  the  soul  of  his  friend  at  the  thought  of  meeting 
Esther  once  more.  De  Vane  w^s  ardent,  but  he  was  sen- 
sitive and  proud;  and  while  he  did  not  hesitate  to  Express 
his  admiration  for  Miss  Wordsworth  in  glowing  terms, 
yet  Waring  supposed  it  was  only  the  language  of  a  nat- 
ural liomage  to  a  person  of  such  resplendent  beauty.  But 
De  Vane  was  conscious  of  a  far  intenser  sentiment  than 
that  which  we  call  admiration.  He  had  often  admired 
women,  but  now  he  felt  his  whole  nature  moved.  The 
first  waml  ray  of  real  love  beamed  upon  his  soul,  and  it 
responded,  like  the  statue  of  Memnon,  to  the  rising  sun— > 
if  not  in  vocal  tones,  in  thrilling  consciousness  of  the  new 
power  which  controlled  him.   He  was  himself  amazed  at 
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the  strength  of  his  own  passion ;  for  he  felt  that  already 
the  ascendency  of  the  young,  bright  girl  Avlioin  lie  had  so 
lately  met  was  complete.  Her  beaut  y  at  once  attracted 
him,  and  her  manners,  her  intellect,  her  cultivation,  so  far 
transcending  what  he  had  seen  in  others,  asserted  their 
domain  over  him  triumphantly. 

Thursday  evening  came,  and  when  De  Vane  entered  the 
parlor  with  Waring,  he  found  the  room  pretty  well  filled 
with  persons,  engaged  in  animated  conversation.  Mrs, 
Bpringiield  welcomed  them  waniily,  and  presented  them 
to  two  gentlemen  who  were  conversing  with  her  as  they 
entered.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  Hallam,  whose  line  face, 
full  of  kindness  and  intelligence,  De  Vane  remembered  to 
have  seen  on  more  than  one  occasion ;  but  as  he  had  not 
gone  into  society  generally,  he  had  not  met  him  before. 
There  was  an  awkwardness  in  his  lounging  attitudes  that 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  rusticity,  and  his  modesty  was 
such  that  he  was  easily  eml)arrassed  ;  but  his  line  mind 
shone  out  everywhere.  He  eiifraired  De  Vane  at  once  in 
conversation,  and  soon  interested  the  young  student  so 
deeply,  that  he  was  startled  when  Waring,  coming  up  to 
him  some  little  time  after,  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  asked  leave  to  interrupt  him,  that  he  might  present, 
him  to  some  other  persons. 

They  walked  into  the  next  room — ^the  library — ^into 
which  the  parlor  opened  by  two  doors,  with  a  pier  be- 
tween ;  and  De  Yane  observed  that  it  was  fnrm'shed  with 
exquisite  taste.  The  walls  on  three  sides  were  hung  with 
pictures,  and  the  third  wall  was  fitted  with  shelves  for 
books,  and  entirely  filled  with  them.  Large,  handsome 
favimUsy  sofas  covered  with  bright  stuff,  and  a  few  light, 
tasteful  chairs,  were  placed  in  the  room  i^o  ab  to  afford 
seats  for  those  who  wished  to  examine  a  book  or  print  in 
any  part  of  the  room.  A  rosewood  cabinet-talile  stood 
near  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  rich  crimson  silk  curtains 
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draped  the  windows.  On  the  white  marble  mantel  stood  a 
splendid  French  clock,  ornamented  with  the  figure  of  Pe- 
trarch seated,  his  arm  resting  on  a  tablet,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Laura*  Against  the  pier  was  placed  a  piano- 
forte, a  splendid  instrument,  open,  and  some  sheets  of  new 
mnSio  laid  on  it.  Over  the  instrument  hung  a  portrait  of 
Est  her,  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  It  was  a  bubt,  the  head 
turned  and  looking  away,  so  as  to  show  the  prolile  in  part, 
while  yet  the  expression  of  the  whole  face  was  preserved. 
It  was  in  an  oval  frame,  of  a  rich,  massive  style.  De  V  aue 
saw  all  this  at  a  glance,  accustomed  as  he  was  at  home  to 
such  surroundings.  Several  gentlemen  were  standing  with 
Mr.  Springfield  as  De  Vane  and  Waring  entered  the  room, 
in  conversation  with  him,  but  when  fee  saw  the  students 
he  advanced  to  meet  tliem. 

"  Mr.  De  Vane,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  I  am  happy  to 
see  you  in  my  house.  Your  friend,  Mr.  Waring,  has  made 
me  feel  as  if  I  had  long  known  you." 

De  Vane  bowed  low,  and  he  was  presented  to  the  other 
gentlemen.  Up  to  this  time,  De  Vane  had  not  seen  Es- 
ther; but,  turning  away  from  the  gentlemen,  who  now 
resumed  their  conversation,  he  saw  her  seated  in  the  midst 
of  a  gvi  nip  ui  hidies,  over  whose  chairs  two  or  three  yonng 
men  were  ben(lin<>*,  listeninjjf  to  a  narrative  whieii  humo 
one  was  giving,  of  a  distressing  accident  wliich  had  oc- 
curred that  day.  De  Vane  drew  near,  and  Esther  rose  t6 
meet  him,  extending  her  hand  to  hun  with  frank  cordiality. 
He  joined  the  group,  and  the  conversation  became  general. 

**  Ah  I  Miss  Wordsworth,  you  are,  as  usual,  surrounded 
in  such  a  way  that  one  with  less  courage  than  I  possess 
wouhl  Ivardly  venture  to  attempt  to  reach  you/'   '  • 

De  Yane  quickly  turned  to  observe  the  new-comer.  He 
was  a  large,  well-formed  man,  who  appeared  to  be  but  little 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  His  ruddy  complexion,  blue 
eyes,  and  light  hair  gave  him  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
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au  English  gentleman.  His  fuce  beamea  with  animation, 
anil  thore  was  tinusual  grace  in  his  attitude.  His  voice 
and  his  enunciation  at  once  attracted  and  charmed  De 
Yane,  and  as  he  approached  Esther  he  bowed  very  low, 
and  taking  her  hand,  touched  it  with  his  lips. 

"O  Mh  Clarendon  1"  she  exclaimed,  "I  am  delighted 
to  see  you.   Is  Mrs.  Clarendon  with  you  ?'* 

"  Alas  I  no,"  he  replied,  "  she  charged  me  with  kind 
messages  to  you,  hut  darod  not  take  the  night-air." 

Esther,  turning  to  De  Vane,  said  ;  **I  wish  to  present 
you, to  Mr.  Clarendon ;  he  too  is  a  Virginian,  and  loves  the 
mountains  of  his  native  State." 

Mr.  Clarendon  shook  his  hand  warmly,  and  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  nieeting  him. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  he,  that  I  have  not  met  you  before  j 
you  must  have  hid  yom*sell'" 

"I  have  not  gone  out  mucli,"  replied  De  Vane,  ** and 
when  not  engaged  in  College  duties,  I  have  found  in  the 
library  so  much  to  interest  me,  that  I  pass  inost  of  my 
houra  there.  I  did  not  know  until  now  how  much  I  was 
losing." 

Esther  was  standing  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Clarendon,  and 

De  Viuie's  glance  was  for  au  iublaut  turned  on  her  as  he 
said  this.  Still  the  remark  might  have  been  intended  to 
take  in  Mr.  Clarendon  too ;  and  while  she  colored — she 
was  conscious  that  she  did  so — she  replied  that  she  was 
happy  to  have  the  good  fortune  to  introduce  him  to  her 
Mend,  to  whom  she  felt  herself  indebted  for  so  many  bright 
hours. 

Mr.  Clarendon  bowed,  and  said :  "  Mr.  De  Vane,  I  trust 

you  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  seU-defense;  if  not,  I 
suggest  that  you  begin  presently  to  study  it." 

They  all  laughed,  and  the  conversation  took  a  general 
range,  embracing  books,  the  fine  arts,  and  religion — a  sub- 
ject which  Esther  introduced  by  remarking  to  Mr,  Claren- 
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don,  til  at  during  the  past  Bununer  she  had  heard  the  ven- 
erable. Bishop  McKendree  preach,  and  added : 

"  I  am  happy  to  gay  that  he  is  to  be  here  sometime  this 
winter." 

Mr.  Clarendon  re])liod :  "  I  am  happy  to  hear  it.  I  have 
been  taught  by  a  good  aunt  of  mine,  to  venerate  him,  for 
she  ranks  him  next  to  her  Mend  Bishop  Asbury." 

Be  Vane  took  part  in  the  conversation,  spoke  with  ani- 
mation upon  the  several  subjects,  and  disclosed  a  degree 
of  cultivation  which  surprised  Mr.  Clarendon;  while  he, 
on  his  part,  felt  his  admiration  of  that  gentleman  rising 
into  enthusiasm.  Speaking  of  him  to  Esther  afterward, 
he  said : 

Your  Mend,  Mr.  Clarendon,  charms  me ;  he  has 
*  The  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods,'  '* 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  Bishop  McKendree  Esther  in- 
quired of  De  ^  ane. 

"  I  ashamed  to  say,"  he  answered,  "  that  I  never  heard 
any  preacher  of  that  denomination  until  last  Sunday  even- 
ing, and  you  may  imagine  my  surprise — and  gratification." 

I  always  go  to  hear  my  friend  Springfield,  Mr.  De 
Vane,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  and  I  will  go  anywhere  to 
hear  a  true  man  who  can  interest  and  instruct  me.  We 
are  too  much  governed  in  our  good  old  commonwealth — 
wliieli  I  love  as  weli  as  yon  do — by  aristocratic  habits  ; 
and  the  same  thing  may  he  said  of  this  State.  It  is  giving 
way,  however,  to  some  extent;  lor  intellectual  power  has 
a  certain  majesty  about  it  which  compels  reluctant  homage 
where  it  is  not  freely  yielded ;  and  the  Methodist  Church 
numbers  in  its  ministry  some  men  of  the  highest  order." 

Waring  came  up  at  this  moment. 

"My  friend,"  said  De  Vane,  turning  to  him,  "  has  said 
so  to  me,  and  I  shall  hereafter  put  myself  under  his  guid' 
mice--*at  least,  in  spiritual  matters." 
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"  Better  seek  a  better  guide,"  said  Waring  gravely. 
"  There  is  One  always  ready  to  lead  us  into  all  truth." 
"I  think,  Waring,  you  follow  Him  closely,"  said  De 

Vane,  "  and  ii'  i  keep  by  your  side,  I  shall  not  be  far  out 
of  the  way." 

Esther  gavo  him  a  srnile,  which  showed  how  she  valued 
this  frank  tribute  to  the  worth  of  Waring. 

Mr.  Clarendon  said :  "  Miss  Wordsworth,  will  you  give 
us  some  music  ?" 

She  took  his  arm,  and  he  seated  her  at  the  piano. 

"  What  shall  I  give  you,  Mr.  Clarendon  ?" 

"  There  is  a  song  that  has  just  been  written  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  Georgian,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  I  believe  it 
tas  been  set  to  music,"  he  replied.  *'It  is  very  sad 
though — perhaps  too  much  so  for  you : 

•  My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose,' »» 

^* I  have  it  here,"  said  Esther;  "it  was  sent  to  me  to- 
day by  the  author  of  the  lines,  who  was  a  friend  of  my 
mother."    Her  voice  almost  trembled. 

She  took  up  one  of  the  sheets  of  music  lying  near  her, 
spread  it  before  her,  and  running  her  fingers  over  the  keys 
of  the  instrument,  drew  £rom  it  such  notes  that  it  seemed 
to  have  a  souL  Her  golden  hair  fell  in  rich  ringlets  about 
her  face,  except  the  heavy  braid  which  was  held  by  a  clasp 
of  Etruscan  gold  on  the  back  oi'  the  head,  and  the  blue  of 
heaven  shone  in  the  lustre  of  her  eyc-^.  She  ^(_-emed  to 
De  Vane  a  youthful  priestess,  transcending  in  her  loveli- 
ness, the  highest  impersonations  of  classical  beauty ;  warm, 
and  yet  pure,  as  if  an  angel  had  come  for  a  season  to  so- 
journ on  earth  and  bring  human  passion  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Christian  sentiment. 

She  sang  the  lines  witli  indescribable  tenderness,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  very  spirit  of  sadness  dwelt  under  the 
keys  which  she  touched. 
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Hy  life  is  like  the  summer  rose 

That  opens  to  the  morniDg  sky, 
But  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close 

Is  scattered  on  the  ground — ^to  die  I 
Yet  on  the  rose's  humble  bed 

The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed, 
As  if  she  w^t  the  waste  to  see — 

But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me  I 

**ily  life  is  lilce  the  autumn  leaf 

That  tri.'mbles  to  the  moon's  pale  ray; 
Iiij  hold  is  frail — its  date  is  brief, 

Kestlcss,  aud  soon  to  pass  away  I 
Yet,  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade, 

The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  shad^ 
The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree — 

But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me  I 

My  life  is  like  the  prhits  which  feet 

Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand ; 
Soon  as  the  rismg  tide  shall  beat, 

All  trace  will  vanish*  from  the  sand. 
Tet,  as  if  grieving  to  eflkce 

All  vestige  of  the  human  race, 
On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sear~ 

But  none,  alas  I  shall  mourn  for  me  t" 

"The  lines  arc  very  beautiful,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon, 
*'  but,  oh  !  how  sad." 

"And  do  you  not  love  sad  music?"  bhe  asked,  look- 
ing up. 

"  Not  at  all  times — am  capricious ;  but  I  love  your 
music,  whether  it  be  joyous,  or  steeped  in  sorrow." 

De  Yane  had  not  uttered  a  word — ^he  could  not.  Esther 
turned  to  him,  and  asked  if  there  were  any  piece  of  music 

which  he  especially  admired.  He  roused  himself,  and 
breathed  deeply,  as  if  just  restored  to  conseiousness. 

"Do  you  ^ing  Jephthah's  Daughter,  Byron's  Hebrew 
melody  ?"  he  inquired. 
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"  Yes,"  sHe  answercjd,  "but  that,  too,  is  sad." 

"  I  can  scarcely  feel  that  any  thing  deserves  the  name 
of  music  that  is  not  sad,"  said  De  Vane. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  she  answered  with  animation, 
"  except  in  sacred  music.  There  I  love  the  joyous,  the  ex- 
ultant, the  triumphant,  as  well  as  the  tender." 

"You  sliould  hear  the  Miserere,  ']sii<^  Wordswortli,  as  T 
have  heard  it  in  Kome,  if  you  would  comprehend  the  depths 
of  sadness  in  music,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon. 

Quite  a  number  of  persons  had  now  gathered  about  the 
piano.  Esther  touched  the  keys  and  sang,  with  unrivalled 
pathos,  the  song  for  which  De  Vane  had  asked ;  and  as 
she  uttered  the  prolonged  cadence  of  the  closing  line-^ 

And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died  1" 

tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  man/  who  heard  her.  Be  Vane 
couhl  not  conceal  his  emotion,  and  he  observed  that  Mr, 

Clarendon  was  moved  ;  but  that  gentlemau  said: 

"  Miss  Wordsworth,  I  did  not  come  liere  this  evening  to 
have  the  fountain  of  my  tears  unsealed,  and  I  shall  insist 
upon  something  brighter  than  all  this," 

"Yet,"  said  Esther,  "what  a  glory  breaks  over  the 
dirge^what  a  wild,  passionate,  exultant  triumph  bursts 
forth  firom  the  dying  Jewish  maiden,  as  she  remembers 
ilicil  she  had  won  the  great  battle  for  her  sire,  and  that 
her  country  was  fi:ee  t    How  grandly  she  says : 

*  Though  the  virgms  of  "Salem  lament, 
Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent  1* " 

"Thanks,  Miss  Wordsworth — ^thanks,"  exclaimed  Be 
Vane,  "for  your  vindication  of  my  taste.'' 

"  The  wonder  with  me  is,"  said  Waring,  "  that  Lord 
Byron  could  write  such  a  song." 

"  Men  are  often  much  misunderstood,"  said  De  Yane. 
"  Lord  Byron  had  in  his  nature  the  elements  of  religion ; 
if  he  sinned,  he  was  sorely  sinned  against." 
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"His  religious  elements  must  have  been  sadly  perverted, 
to  permit  him  to  live  as  he  lived,  and  to  write  as  he  wrote," 
rejoined  Waring. 

"Yet,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "if  he  was  a  fallen  angel, 
he  was  like  Milton's — ^his  form  had  not  lost  all  the  original 
brightness." 

Esther  looked  at  hiia  as  if  sn  ateful  that  he  had  said  a 
■^ord  somewhat  favorable  to  i>e  Vane's  estimate  of  the 
noble  poet. 

"Esther,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "will  you  give  us  one 
of  your  sacred  songs  ?" 

"  Gladly,"^  she  replied ;  and  she  sang  that  beautiful 
hymn, 

Rock  of  agea,  deft  for  me 

while  Waring  accompanied  her,  his  voice  sustaining  hers 
admirably.   Again  De  Yane  was  subdued,  and  could  only 
bow,  as  the  song  ceased  and  she  rose  from  her  seat. 
"  That,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  excels  the  Jftserere,"  and 

then  added :  "  Is  that  line  of  the  first  song  which  you  gave 
us,  Miss  Words  worth — where  the  prints  which  feet  leave 
on  Tampa's  desert  strand  are  introduced — correct  f  Does 
not  the  writer  mean  Tempe  ?" 

"  I  should  refer  that  critical  difficulty  to  you  for  solu- 
tion," she  replied. 

"  Well,  I  am  a  little  puzzled  aly)ut  it,"  said  he. 

"I  think,"  said  De  Vane,  "that  the  author  of  the  lines 
means  what  he  has  written.  The  vale  of  Tempe  in  Thes- 
saly,  can  hardly  be  called  desert,  for  its  cliarms  are  well 
known,  and  the  banks  of  the  Peneus,  which  flows  through 
it,  could  not,  by  even  poetical  license,  be  described  as  a 
strand. 

"  What,  then,  can  he  mean  ?  Where  is  Tampa  ?"  said 
Mr.  Clarendon. 

"  It  is  on  the  coast  of  Florida,"  said  De  Vane.  "  It  so 
happened  that  I  made  a  visit  to  that  coast  just  before  I 
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entered  college ;  and  hearing  the  temperature  of  Tampa 
spoken  of  as  favorable  to  invalids,  I  passed  sonic  weeks 
there.  A  more  sad  and  even  desert  strand  I  do  not  know 
anywhere ;  and  tlie  wail  of  the  sea  on  the  lone  shore  is  the 
most  mournful  of  earthly  sounds." 

"You  have  solved  the  problem,"  said  !M!r.  Clarendon. 
"I  thought  Wilde  had  been  using  his  prerogative  as  a 
poet  somewhat  freely ;  for  I  remember  how  the  valley  of 
Tempe  impressed  me  with  its  wild  beauty — Ossa  on  the 
one  side,  and  Olympus,  rich  with  its  wood^  and  herbage, 
on  the  other.   It  was  not  a  desert." 

De  Yane  had  made  a  life-long  friend  of  Mr.  Clarendon* 
Before  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Springfield,  he  said  to  her : 

"Madam,  I  commend  t^at  young  Virginian  to  you. 
He  is  my  countryman,  and  I  am  proud  of  him.  If  I  read 
him  rightly,  Virginia  will  he  still  prouder  of  him." 

The  evening  closed.  The  guests  departed,  and  De  Vane 
felt  as  if  his  real  life  had  just  begun.  Light  had  spread 
over  his  soul  as  over  the  young  world,  when  it  was  said: 

The  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day." 
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stand  up  on  the  Jasper  aea, 

And  be  -witncsa  I  have  pH-cn 
All  Uie  gifts  required  of  me. 

When  Saturday  came*— the  college  exercises  being  sus- 
pended, that  tlio  students  might  seek  recreation  outside  of 
the  grounds— -Waring  and  De  Yane  walked  together  into 
the  town. 

When  we  first  love,  a  new  glory  seems  to  overspread 
the  fsuce  of  nature.'  The  soul  invests  every  ohject  with  its 
own  hue ;  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath,  yield 

us  their  sympathy  ;  and  hope  sheds  a  glow,  surpassing  the 
splendor  of  tropical  sunlight,  over  all  the  future.  De 
Vane  thought  he  had  never  beheld  a  season  so  lovely. 
The  autumnal  glories  which  met  his  view ;  the  leaves  just 
changing  their  hues  under  the  early  frost ;  the  lingering 
roses  which  breathed  their  fragrance  upon  the  pure  air; 
the  songs  of  birds  that  never  deserted  the  spot  where  they 
uttered  their  first  notes  in  spnngfor  a  milder  climate,  even 
in  winter— all  made  the  little  world  about  him  seem  a  far 
brighter  region  than  the  happy  valley  of  ]iasselas. 

"Warinir,"  said  he,  "you  were  to  take  me  to  see  Miss 
Wordsworth's  school ;  shall  we  go  there  now  ?" 

Waring  smiled.  "  Why,  De  Yane,"  said  he,  "  this  is  a 
holiday,  and  we  shall  not  find  Miss  Wordsworth  there." 

"  Still,"  said      Yane,  "  I  should  like  to  see  the  place 
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where  she  spen  ls  her  days.  Plow  is  it  that  she  can  bring 
herself  to  submit  to  such  drudgery 

"I  shall  answer  you  as  Philip  did,  "when  Kathanael 
asked  him  if  any  good  thing  could  come  out  of  l^azareth : 
^  Come  and  see.' " 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  not  very  far  firom  the 
public  garden,  which  De  Vane  had  already  visited  in  com- 
pany with  Waring,  there  was  another,  coverinff  some  two 
acres  of  ground,  inclosed  with  a  neat  fence,  inside  of  which 
was  a  hedge  of  wild  orange-trees,  that  shut  in  the  grounds 
from  observation.  The  two  students  entered  the  gate, 
and  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  evergreens,  so  rich 
and  profuse,  that  Be  Vane  felt  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly 
transported  to  the  tropics.  Hardy  flowers — such  as  re- 
quired little  cultivation — ^bloomed  still,  and  a  few  rare 
ones  were  seen  protected  by  the  vigorous  shrubbery  near 
them.  Winding  walks  led  through  the  grounds,  neatly 
kept,  and  they  converged  upon  a  central  spot,  where  a 
small  ediflcej  in  the  cottage  style,  stood.  .The  main  build- 
ing was  a  framed  structure  of  two  stories,  with  a  wing  on 
either  end,  and  with  Hght  piazzas  connecting  with  tho 
porch  of  the  principal  house.  Creepers  covered  it  almost 
completely,  the  ivy  climbing  to  the  very  top  of  the  chim- 
neys, and  waving  itb  branches  like  little  bannerf?.  A  broad 
gravelled  walk  passed  quite  around  the  lioii.^e,  cutting  it 
like  an  island  from  the  surrounding  garden.  As  the 
students  approached  the  house,  they  met  an  old,  respect- 
able-looking black  man,  with  a  rake  in  his  hand,  who  at 
once  recognized  Waring,  and  evidently  regarded  him  as  a 
friend. 

"How  are  you  this  morning,  Uncle  Jacob?**  exclaimed 
Waring. 

"  Thanlc"  the  Lord,  Master  "Wearing,"  said  the  old  man, 
taking  off  his  hat,  "  I'm  well  j  and  I  hope  I  sees  you  well, 
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**  Yes,  tliaiik  you,"  said  Waring  ;  "  and  I  have  brouglit 
my  young  friend  here  to  see  the  school.   He's  firom  Vir 
.ginia." 

Mighty  glad  to  see  him,"  said  the  old  man;  ^Pm 
from  Virginny,  too." 

"  Are  you,  indeed,  Uncle  Jacob  ?"  said  De  Vane  heart' 
ily ;  "  then  Fin  your  countryman,  and  we  must  get  to  be 

good  friends." 

Old  Jacob  was  liiglily  gralified,  and  he  bowed  very 
humbly  to  the  young  gentleman,  scraping  his  foot  under 
him  as  he  bent  his  head  low. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Greene  at  home  ?"  asked  Waring. 

"  Oh !  yes,  master,  and  my  Missis,  too,"  said  Jacob. 

**  What  I  is  Miss  Wordsworth  here  ?  Why,  Uncle  Ja- 
cob, it's  Satui'day— don't  she  give  holiday  ?" 

"Yes,  master;  but  she  comes  sometime.^  Saturday,  too; 
and  slie  itielied  a  little  girl  with  her  to-day,  that  an't 
been  here  before." 

Bidding  the  old  man  good  morning,  the  gentlemen 
walked  directly  to  the  house. 

**  That  old  negro,"  said  De  Vane,  "  is  thoroughly  well- 
bred." 

**  Yes,"  replied  Waring,  "  I  have  often  observed  it ;  he 
belongs  to  Miss  Wordsworth  — -  was  one  of  her  father's 
slaves — and  is  now  a  sort  of  patriarch.  vShe  keeps  him 
employed  here  in  looking  afler  the  grounds ;  and  he  is  as 
happy  as  the  days  are  Ion 

"  His  language  is  good,"  said  De  Vane ;  "  and  he  seems 
to  be  as  humble  as  if  he  had  never  been  indulged." 

"Yes,  he  loves  his  young  mistress — thinks  himself  too 
happy  iu.being  permitted  to  servo  her;  and  he  is  a  Christ- 
lan." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  house.  Waring 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  it  was  opened  by  the  little  girl 
who  had  accompanied  Esther  to  the  book-store.  She 
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loolced  Tip  into  Waring'a  face  with  a  bnght  smile,  and 
asked  him  to  walk  in. 

"How  are  you  this  morning,  Mary?"  said  Waring, 
Ftooping  to  kiss  the  chad.   «  Do  you  not  remember  this 

gentleman?" 

**  Oh  !  yes,  sir  ;  I  saw  him  with  you  at  the  book-store." 

De  Y:\ne  took  her  hand,  and  thanked  her  for  not  having 
forgotten  him. 

They  entered  the  little  hall  of  the  cottage  ;  and  Mary, 
throwing  open  the  door  of  the  room  on  the  right,  invitdd 
them  to  follow  her.  As  they  entered,  they  found  Esther 
seated  on  a  low  chair,  two  or  three  Uttle  girls  standing 
by  her,  and  a  still  smaller  child  seated  on  a  cushion  at  her 
feet ;  a  bright  fire  blazed  on  the  lioartli,  neat,  simple  fur- 
iillure  was  arranged  in  the  room  tastefnlly,  and  cliintz 
curtains  liung  :&om  the  windows  ;  a  middle-aged,  respect- 
able-looking w  Oman  stood  near  the  group.  Tt  was  a  pic- 
ture whioh  De  Yane  never  ceased  to  remember ;  a  picture 
hung  forever  in  the  chamber  of  his  memory,  and  which  he 
would  not  have  exchanged'for  EaphaePs  master-piece,  or 
Claude  Lorraine's  chef  d'miv res, 

Esther  turned  her  face  quickly  toward  tlie  gentlemen  as 
she  heard  their  tread  on  the  floor,  and  a  glow  overspread 
her  face,  rising  to  her  very  temples  ;  her  attitude  was  one 
of  perfect  grace;  and  De  Yane  felt  that  nothing  in  the 
whole  range  of  classical  mythology,  neither  nymph  nor 
goddess,  could  rival  her  as  she  sat  startled,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment moveless;  the  profuse  curls  falliiig  &om  her  up- 
lifted face,  the  lips  parted,  and  the  eyes  flashing  with  an 
earnest  glance. 

"  We  owe  you  au  humble  acknowledgment  of  our  rude- 
ness in  trespassing  upon  you,  Miss  Wordsworth,"  said 
Waring ;  "  but  we  did  not  know  until  we  entered  your 
grounds  that  we  should  find  you  here." 

De  Vane  said  no^injg,  but  bowed  very  low.  Esther 
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rose  and  shool^  hancb  with  them,  and  expressed  her  graii 
fication  at  their  visit. 

**  I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Waring,  to  see  that  you  and  yonr 
friend  feel  any  interest  whatever  in  my  little  retreat.  I 

Aiu  not  usually  here  on  Saturday,  but  cauio  to-day  to  briu}' 
a  new  pupil." 

She  then  introduced  the  gentlemen  to  3Irs.  Green— ^ 
my  assistant,"  as  she  said  graciously,  "  in  the  task  of 
taHng  care  of  these  little  people." 

She  turned  to  the  girl,  who  still  kept  her  seat  on  the 
cushion,  and  taking  her  hand,  raised  her  to  her  feet.  She 
was  a  child  of  great  beauty,  apparently  some  six  years  of 
age,,  "whose  dark  eyes  and  glossy  black  curls  presented  a 
perfect  contrast  to  tliose  of  the  friend  who  had  just 
brought  her  irom  her  desolate  home  to  this  retreat,"  as 
she  named  it. 

"  You  remember,  Mr.  De  Vane,  do  you  not,  that  you 
heard  at  Mrs.  Springfield's — a  very  painM  narrative  of  a 
sudden  death,  and  of  a  little  girl  left  without  parents,  or 
a  near  relative  in  all  the  world  ?   Well,  this  is  the  child. 

Her  mother  died  about  six  weeks  since,  and  last  Thurs- 
day her  father,  a  young  man  of  excellent  character,  while 
standing  upon  a  scaifold,  fell  backward  and  was  instantly 
killed.  This  was  the  only  child,  and  I  have  brought  her 
here,  that  she  may  be  cai'ed  for.  I  was  just  taking  leave 
of  her  as  you  entered,  having  brought  about  her  some  two 
or  three  little  girls,  who  will  try  to  make  her  happy." 

She  added  not  a  word,  but  invited  the  gentlemen  to 
^^■'.i\k  through  the  grounds  with  her.  I)e  Yane's  astonish- 
ment  could  not  be  expressed.  Tliat  one  so  young,  so 
bright,  so  accouiplislied,  so  full  of  sympathy  with  all  that 
was  beautiful  in  nature,  in  books,  in  the  living  world,  could 
pass  so  many  hours  in  the  task  of  instructing  little  girls 
how  to  read,  to  write,  to  sing — ^he  could  not  comprehend. 
He  coijld  imagine  a  lady  of  fortune  bestowing  her  ample 
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meaiis  in  charity— in  founding  a  hospital— or  in  establish- 
ing a  school,  and  in  employing  others  to  take  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  benevolent  scheme ;  but  that  the  brightness  of 
one's  own  youth  should  be  surrendered  to  this  repulsiye 
labor,  was  a  scale  of  self-sacrifice  he  had  not  contemplated. 
His  love  deepened  almost  into  reverence;  and  he  followed 
her  steps  silently  as  she  walked  with  Waring  in  advance 
of  him.  Reaching  a  spot  somewhat  lower  than  the  level 
upo>n  which  the  house  stood,  they  came  to.  a  spring  of 
water  which  bubbled  out  of  the  gravelly  slope,  and  emp- 
tied into  a  small  marble  basin.  Trees  of  larger  ^*owth 
than  those  in  other  parts  of  the  grounds  sheltered  the 
spot,  and  broke  the  fiery  Bplendors  of  even  a  Southern 
mid-day  sun.  •  To-day,  the  clear  sunshine  glancing  through 
the  trees,  imparted  to  them  variegated  lights  and  shad- 
ows ;  and  the  view  of  the  higher  grounds  was  as  if  an  art- 
Ut  of  Burpaflsing  sldll  had  spread  the  rich  tapestry  of  the 
looms  of  France  over  them.  Seats  were  ranged  around 
the  spring,  and  the  party  resting  upon  them  surveyed  the 
limited  but  exquisite  landscape. 

"I  wonder,  Miss  Wordsworth,"  said  De  Vane,  "that  I 
never  discovered  this  enchanted  spot  before  j  its  loveliness 
would  have  tempted  me  to  visit  it  often.'' 

"Do  you  love  nature  ?"  asked  Esther. 
Earnestly,  passionately,"  said  De  Vane.    "  In  the 
primeval  forests  of  Virgiuia  I  have  learned  almost  to  wor- 
ship her." 

"It  is  a  taste  in  which  I  fiilly  sympathise;  and  I  have 

striven  here  to  sluit  out  the  sights  and  sounds  which  dis- 
turb  the  perfec^t  repose  of  nature." 

Feeling,  I  suppose,  with  Oowper  that 

*  God  made  the  oouatry,  bat  man  made  tbe  towa.* 

Ton  wish  to  spread  here,  at  the  very  base  of  this  gay  capi- 
tal, the  triumphs  of  nature," 
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"  Yes,"  said  Esther,  "  I  have  an  intenser  consciousnessj 
of  the  presence  of  God  in  the  midst  of  trees  and  flowera 
than  I  can  have  here  in  the  streets,  or  even  in  the  houses 
aboat  ns.   Do  you  recall  Thomson's  lines  ? 

'  The  love  of  nature  works, 
And  warms  the  bosoms  till,  at  last,  sublimed 
To  rapture  and  entburiastio  heat, 
We  feel  the  present  Ddty,  and  taste 
The  joy  of  Qod  to  see  a  happy  world  I'  *' 

"  When  very  young,"  replied  De  Vane,  "  I  learned  to 
love  Thomson ;  for  my  youth  was  passed  in  the  country, 
and  I  observed  the  seasons,  as  we  study  the  human  &ce  ; 
and  the  descriptions  which  he  gives  might,  many  of  them, 

have  been  written  in  the  presence  of  our  ow  n  landscapes. 
Albemarle,  Miss  Wordsworth,  is  unrivalled  lor  its  scen- 
ery," 

"  So  I  must  believe  from  what  I  have  heard  of  it  from 
others,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  that  part  of  Virginia. 
Passing  over  the  Piedmont  road,  and  entering  the  mount- 
ain range  of  Southern  Virginia,  I  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery." 

"  You  must  not  concede,  Miss  Wordsworth,"  said  War- 
ing, **that  Virginia  has  all  the  fine  scenery  in  the  country. 
The  State  pride  of  my  friend  is  already  too  great,  and 
we  must  bring  that  down,  if  we  can  not  level  his  boasted 
mountains." 

De  Vane  smiled,  and  asked :  Where,  short  of  Kiagara, 
is  there  any  suCh  scenery  ?" 

"  On  the  French-Broad,"  replied  Waring,  "  to  say  noth- 
ing of  Upper  Georgia,  with  its  watcriUUb  second  only  to 
l^iagara." 

The  French-Broad  1"  exclaimed  De  Vane.  "  I  never 
saw  it,  but  surely  its  scenery  can  not  rival  ours." 

"  The  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  French-Broad  is 
wonderfully  fine.    Set  out  in  the  morning  from  the  warm 
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pprings  of  North-Carolina,  and  make  the  dny'vS  travel  to 
Ashville,  and  you  will  be  amazed  and  hewildered.  The 
river  cats  its  way  througli  mountains.  Tkey  rise  in  steep 
precipices  hundreds  of  feet  above  it  on  both  sides,  fiinged 
with  laurel  and  variegated  shrubbery  to  the  very  summit 
Much  of  the  road  is  made  by  cutting  away  the  solid  rock, 
and  the  wheels  of  your  carriage  actually  dip  in  the  stream 
on  the  one  side,  while  they  scrape  the  mountain-rock  On 
the  other  side." 

"T  must  at  some  time  see  it,"  said  Esther.  "I  did  not 
suppose  that  any  thing  so  wild  could  be  found  in  our 
southern  country," 

"  Such  scenery  in  Europe,"  replied  Waring,  "  would  at- 
tract thousands  of  travelers  from  remote  parts,  and  would 
be  world-renowned." 

The  gentlemen,  after  some  further  conversation,  rose 
Lo  take  leave  of  Esther,  who  invited  tliem  to  visit  her 
grounds,  as  often  as  it  Jiiight  be  agreeable  to  them  to  do 
so.  De  Vane  assured  her  o£  the  pleasure  it  would  afford 
him  to  avail  himself  of  her  gracious  invitation ;  and,  bow- 
ing low  to  her,  followed  Waring,  who  had  already  pre^ 
ceded  him  in  the  walk. 

When  they  were  once  more  in  the  streets,  De  Vane  put 
his  arm  in  that  of  Waring,  and  said :  "  I  mtcst  understand 
aU  this.    What  does  it  mean,  Waring  ?" 

"  What  ?"  replied  the  other.  "  What  is  there  that  you 
do  not  understand 

"  When  I  first  met  Miss  Wordsworth,  you  told  me  she 
was  &  Methodist.  Afberward  I  learned  she  was  a  teacher. 
To-day  I  find  that  she  has  established  a  home  for  friendless 
little  girls,  and  that  she  passes  the  greater  part  of  her 
time  there.  Why  should  one  so  young,  so  bright,  so  qual- 
ified to  adorn  society,  give  bo  much  of  her  time  to  such 
tasks  ?" 

Waring  walked  on  for  some  mintttes  before  he  spoke ; 
he  then  said :  "  Pe  Yane,  I  respect  you*   Allow  me  to 
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«^ay,  I  know  your  high  qualities,  and  am  sincerely  your 
Mend.  But  I  am  a  friend  also  to  truth.  You  admire  MIbs 
Wordsworth,  that  is  plain;  but  you  can  not  appreciate 
her.  Your  aristocratio  tastes  and  habits  unfit  you  for  it ; 
you  are  incapable  of  self-denying  labors,  except  such  as 
ambition  prompts  ;  and  you  are  unable  to  comprehend 
iiow  a  yonng,  bright,  joyous  nature  can  luiostcntatiously 
Peek  to  do  good,  following  the  humble,  the  poor,  and  the 
outcast  into  their  reyoltiug  abodes,  that  she  may  rescue 
and  save  them.  The  whole  philosophy  of  Miss  Words- 
worth^s  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  simple  obedience  of  child- 
like £iith  :  f  If  any  man  will  be  my  disciple,  let  him  take 
up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me.'#' 

De  Vane  was  touched.  He  felt  that  Waring's  rebuke 
was  not  unjust,  and  he  knew  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
Iiarsli.  He  had  almost  shrunk  from  Estlier,  when  he 
learned  that  she  was  a  Methodist.  He  was  shocked  when 
he  supposed  that  she  was  a  teacher ;  and  but  for  the  casual 
meeting  at  the  book-store,  where  he  discovered  the  extra- 
ordinary wealth  of  her  mind,  he  might  not  have  sought 
to  know  more  of  her.  And  even  now,  when  he  had  dis- 
covered that  she  did  not  teach  from  any  reference  to  pecu- 
niary reward,  but  solely  under  the  influence  of  a  high  sen- 
timent, he  felt  that  he  could  not  sympathize  with  that  sen- 
timent, however  much  he  respected  it,  and  he  ieai*ed  that 
her  virtues  were  of  too  severe  a  cast.  He  scarcely  knew 
how  to  answer  Waring,  but  he  said  frankly : 

"  I  may  not  be  able  to  feel  the  dominion  of  a  great  reli- 
gious principle,  or  the  ascendency  of  a  purely  religious 
sentiment,  as  Miss  Wordsworth  does,  or  as  you  do,  War- 
ing ;  but  still  I  must  revere  the  principle,  and  admire  the 
sentiment,  as  I  do  whatever  is  really  noble." 

**  3Iiss  Wordsworth,''  said  Waring,  "  is  a  very  uncom- 
mon person.  You,  of  course,  see  her  beauty,  and  are  im-. 
pressed  with  her  extraordinary  intellectual  qualities ;  her 
training,  has  been  siich  as  to  give  her  a  range  of  thought 
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and  of  sentiment  qaite  out  of  the  line  whicb  yon  h&ve 
been  accustomed  to  observe.   Her  parents,  as  you  already 
know,  are  both  dead,  her  mother  surviving  her  husband 
but  a  short  time.    When  she  felt  the  approach  of  death— 
fltill  conscious  and  resolute — she  called  for  writiii;2;  male- 
rials,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  her  child.    She  impressed 
on  her  young  mind,  even  then-^nd  the  impression  deep- 
ened with  every  ye^r  as  she  grew,  and  read,  and  re-read 
the  dying  message4-the  importance  of  living  for  others. 
And  she  enjoined  it  upon  her  not  to  squander  the  ample 
fortune  which  she  would  inherit  upon  false  objects,  but  to 
devote  much  of  it  to  the  training  of  orphan  little  girls, 
wit]n-)nt  fatlier  or  mother,  like  herself,  in  the  way  to 
lieiiveu.    Tlmt  as  Iier  fat  her  had  died  young,  giving  his 
life  a  sacrifice  for  those  whom  Christ  had  bought  with  his 
own  blood ;  and  as  she,  her  mother,  was  about  to  follow  him 
to  a  world  of  bliss,  it  was  her  duty  to  carry  out  their  wish- 
es in  consecrating  herself  in  some  good  measure  while  yet 
young,  to  active  ministrations,  for  the  good  of  those  who, 
like  herself  in  orphanage,  were  not  like  her  in  fortune. 
She  has  laithfiilly  foUowect  the  counsels  of  her  saintly 
mother.    She  will  not  consent  yet  to  eommit  to  others  the 
entire  care  of  these  young  beings ;  and  while  she  has  es- 
tablished this  home,  wMch  you  have  seen- to-day,  out  of 
her  abounding  means,  and  employed  a  trustworthy  person, 
Mrs.  Green,  to  take  charge  of  them,  she  will  teach  them 
herself.   Otherwise  she  would  be  but  giving  of  her  abund- 
ance,  but  it  would  be  no  consecration  of  herself." 

"It  is  glorious,*'  exclaimed  De  Vane.  "I  begin  to  com- 
l>rehend  how  tlie  woman  that  hrought  the  alabaster  hox 
of  precious  ointment  to  anoint  the  head  of  the  Saviour, 
not  content  with  that  costly  sacrifice,  poured  the  richer 
tribute  of  her  tears  upon  his  feet,  and  wiped  them  with 
the  hairs  of  her  head." 

Waring  turned  upon  him  ft  face  beaming  with  satisfac- 
tion, but  said  not  a  word. 
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**TnF:  v<i<;uc  but  mnnly  wish  to  kead  tlte  va&ZM 
Of  liie,  to  uoble  tuds." 

AVB&KT  Db  VBEB. 

KovEMBEE  came ;  the  closing  examination  of  the  Senior 
Class  was  very  near,  and  De  Vane  plunged  into  his  studies 
deeper  than  ever.  He  would  not  indulge  him,seli'  in  a  eiu- 
gle  visit  to  Esther.  He  loved,  and  loved  profoundly,  but 
ambition  swayed  him  in  these  closing  weeks  of  his  college 
career,  and  love  stood  by,  waiting  for  the  day  of  his  deliv- 
erance. 

The  day  at  length  came.  The  examination  was  passed, 
and  De  Vaiu'.  was  awarded  a  diploma,  and  an  honor ;  not 
BO  high  an  Iionor  as  he  had  hoped  for.  13 ut  he  felt  that 
his  course  had  been  irregular;  that  he  had  given  to  some 
branches  of  study  greater  attention  than  he  had  bestowed 
on  others,  and  that  there  were  those  in  the  class  who, 
taking  the  whole  course,  excelled  him.  In  some  of  his 
studies  he  was  peerless ;  and  as  these  were  his  favorite 
studies,  he  was  satisfied.  Then,  too,  he  had  the  Valedic- 
tory of  his  Society  to  deliver,  anel  this  soothed  hiui — 
cheered  him  indeed — for  it  was  a  great  distinction,  being 
conferred  by  the  students  themselves,  who  were  his  peers. 
The  highest  honor  was  given  to  Waring,  and  at  this  De 
Yane  rejoiced.  Congratulating  his  friend,  De  Yane 
sought  Professor  Niles,  and  urged  him  to  prevail  on  the 
Faculty  to  excuse  him  from  preparing  an  oration  for  Coin- 
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menoement-day,  as  he  had  to  appear  in  the  eyening  to  do* 
liver  his  Valedictory.   His  request  was  granted. 
Relieved  now  from  the  pressure  of  College  duties,  the 

wliolc  tide  of  his  nature  Howed  with  impetuous  current 
toward  Est  her. 

He  s;it  down  and  wrote  to  Mrs.  De  Tane,  giving  her  a 
fuU  account  of  his  courso  as  a  student,  and  requesting  his 
aunt  to  obtain  his  father's  consent  for  him  to  remain  wliei^ 
he  was,  that  he  might  enter  the  office  of  Mr.  Clarendon, 
and  study  the  law.  In  his  letter  he  could  not  omit  some 
mention  of  Esther,  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Springfield,  describ- 
ing them  hi  hiiiguage  sufficiently  glowing  to  interest  his 
aunt,  while  he  made  no  revelaliou  ot'  his  love.  He  wrote 
also  to  his  father,  limiting  himself  to  an  expression  of  his 
wish  to  read  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Clarendon,  and  de- 
scribing him  as  a  Virginian,  a  rising  man,  a  brilliant  or- 
ator, and  an  accomplished  gentleman. 

The  Legislature  assembled ;  eminent  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  coming  to  the  capital,  to  sojourn  during  the 
brief  but  brilliant  session,  which  did  not  usually  transcend 
four  weeks. 

The  Governor  was  elected — gentleman  of  wealth  and 
great  worth,  residing  at  the  capital — ^and  a  day  was  fixed 
for  his  inauguration.  Waring  was  too  much  engrossed  in 
preparing  his  speech  for  Commencement  to  attend,  inter- 
esting as  the  event  always  was,  and  much  as  he  respected 
the  Governor-elect ;  so  that  De  Vane  went  to  the  State- 
Houso  alone.  It  was  thronged;  floor  and  galleries  were 
densely  packed.  De  Vane  made  his  way  into  the  lobby  of 
the  Representative  Hall,  and  was  standing  near  the  door, 
when  Mr.  Clarendon  saw  him,  and  bowed  to  him.  He  was 
standing  at  the  end  of  a  sofa,  upon  which  three  ladies  were 
seated,  and  De  Vane  recognized  Esther  as  one  of  them. 
He  observed  Mr.  Clarendon  speak  to  her ;  she  turned  her 
face,  saw  De  Vane,  and  bowed.   He  felt  the  blood  rush 
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'dirough  his  veins  wildly,  and  his  frame  almost  shook  with 
emotion*  They  had  not  mot  since  the  hour  they  had 
passed  in  her  garden ;  and  he  did  not,  until  this  moment, 
when  he  saw  her  once  more,  comprehend  her  absolute 
power  over  him  when  he  was  in  her  presence.  It  was  as 
if  lie  approached  the  shrine  of  some  celestial  being,  who 
spread  around  the  sacred  spot  an  enchantment  too  potent 
to  be  resiBted.  Yielding  to  an  impulse  which  he  could  not 
resist,  he  made  his  way  through  the  crowded  lobby  to  the 
sofa  where  she  was  seated.  Mr.  Clarendon  extended  his 
hand  to  him,  in  welcome. 

"  Gallantly  done,  sir,"  said  he.  "  I  applaud  your  spirit, 
and  think  you  have  won  your  spurs." 

De  Yane  smiled,  and  bowing  very  low  to  Estlier,  said : 

"It  has  been  so  long.  Miss  Wordsworth,  since  I  met  you, 
that  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  coming  to 
you,  even  through  such  obstructions." 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  to  see  you,  Mr.  Pe  Vane," 
she  replied,  raising  her  sincere,  soul-lit  eyes,  while  a  glow 
overspread  her  face.  "  You  have  been  so  engrossed  with 
your  studies,  I  learn,  that  you  denied  us  the  gratification 
of  seeing  you.    So  Mr.  Waring  informed  iis." 

"Ah!  Wfiring  is  a  generous  friend,  mid  he  has  been 
studying  to  some  purpose,"  he  said;  "he  bears  away  the 
great  prize." 

"  Yes ;  but  he  says  that  he  is  not  sure  you  were  not  en- 
titled to  it ;  he  speaks  of  you  with  enthusiasm." 

"I  suspect,  Mr.  De  Vane,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "that 
you  resemble  me  somewhat — ^if  you  will  allow  me  to  say 

so.  You  yielded  to  your  tastes,  and  pursued  such  studies 
with  ardor  as  gratitiLMl  thc^m." 

"You  are  quite  right,  sir;  nor  do  I  regret  it,  Waring's 
thorough  scholarship,  however,  fairly  entitled  him  to  the 
distinction  which  he  obtained,  against  all  possible  compe- 
tition." 
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"My  friend.  Professor  IsUh?.?,-'  said  Mr.  Cliirendon,  "was 
fi>trono  ly  dispo^^od  to  J>laoe  you  at  the  head  of  the  class,  as 
I  liappeu  to  know." 

The  two  ladies  seated  hj  Esther  listened  eagerly  to  the 
conversation.  One  of  them  was  Mrs.  Clarendon,  a  splen- 
did woman,  of  marvelous  beauty.  Her  hair  was  very  dark 
chestnut,  and  her  eyes  so  deeply  blue,  that  they  might  in 
shadow  be  mistaken  for  black.  Above  the  medium  height, 
her  person  was  disposed  to  i'ullucss,  and  yet  her  fonii  was 
rounded,  and  c^raceful.  The  traces  of  declining  health  could 
be  seen  in  her  line  face,  slightly  touched  with  sadness. 

The  other  was  the  wife  of  a  Senator  from  the  sea-board. 
She  was  a  blonde ;  her  blue  eyes,  and  light  hair,  which 
floated  about  her  face  in  soft  curls,  gave  her  the  appear- 
ance of  extreme  youth.  She  was  almost  fragile,  and  yet 
animated,  and  very  lovely.  Still  De  Vane  felt  that  Esther 
was  peerless,  and  he  yielded  her  from  the  depths  of  his 
soul,  a  homnge  more  intense  than  that  which  Eastern  idol- 
atry pays  to  its  divinity. 

A  gun  was  heard,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  ladies  started,  as  the  windows  shook  with 
the  reverberation.  A  burst  of  music  followed ;  and  pre- 
sently the  Governor,  witli  his  attendants,  entered,  and  the 
Speaker,  in  Lis  blue  silk  gown,  met  liini,  conducted  him 
to  t1ie  platform,  and. the  usual  forms  of  the  inaugm-ation 
followed. 

When  they  were  ended,  De  Vane  accompanied  Esther, 
foUowiiig  Mr.  Clarendon,  who  escorted  the  two  ladies. 
The'  carriage  was  drawn  up  near  the  entrance  to  the 
grounds,  and  the  three  ladies  entered  it  and  drove  away. 

"  Mr.  De  Vane,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  you  must  not 
leave  us.    What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  yourself?" 

"  It  is  my  wir^h,  sir,"  said  he,  "  to  remain  here  and  read 
law.  I  have  written  to  Virginia,  asking  my  lather^s  per- 
mission to  do  so." 
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"I  am  very  glad  to  Lear  it,"  replied  Mr.  Clarendon. 
**  Why  not  como  into  my  office?" 

"  It  is  just  what  I  propose  to  do,  Mr.  Clarendon,  if  my 
father  should  approve  my  plans," 

"This  is  the  place  for  yon,"  said. the  other,  taking  out 
of  liis  pocket  a  very  handsome  snuff-box,  and  offering  the 
fragrant  tobacco  to  l)e  Yaue;  "this  is  the  very  place  for 
you.  With  your  tastes,  and,  I  shall  add,  your  talents, 
you  will  find  here  an  ample  field."   Be  Vane  bowed. 

"  I  prefer  it  to  Virginia,  taking  all  things  into  the  ac- 
count, and  so  will  you," 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  De  Vane's  face,  looked  at  him 
steadily  for  a  minute,  and  then,  lifting  his  hat,  took  leave 
of  the  young  Btndent  with  a  bow  of  stately  grace. 

De  Vane  was  lascinated.  Attentions  from  eminent  men 
are  very  grateful  to  the  young,  the  ardent,  the  ambitious. 
It  is  delightful  to  be  appreciated,  especiaUy  by  great  souls; 
and  the  young  student,  full  of  noble  and  generous  qualities 
himself,  yielded  to  the  gmnd  nature  of  the  man  who  had  j  ust 
turned  a'way  from  him,  the  tribute  of  boundless  admiration. 

Meherculc  !  Waring,"  said  he,  rushing  into  his  apart- 
ment upon  reaching  the  College, "  what  a  magnihceut  man 
Clarendon  is  !" 

"  The  whole  world  will  soon  acknowledge  that,"  said 
Waring;  "but  what  has  happened  to  make  you  so  enthusi- 
astic about  him  just  now  ?" 

De  Vane  gave  his  friend  a  description  of  what  aad  tran- 
spired at  the  capitol — ^the  inauguration,  his  seeing  Miss 
Wordsworth,  his  presentation  to  the  ladies  who  were  Vfith 
her,  and  liis  interview  with  Mr.  Clareiidon. 

"  And  after  all  that,  you  feel  it  necessary  to  Invoke  the 
aid  of  your  Mend  Hercules,  to  help  you  sustain  the  bur- 
den of  accumulating  honors — do  you  ?" 

De  Vane  laughed.  "  Ah !"  said  he, "  you  know,  Waring, 
I  never  swear," 
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Each  one  of      perchance,  may  bere, 

On  some  bTi:e  morn  ^preafter, 
Eetuni  to  view  the.'  gaudy  year, 

But  not  vrlth  hoyhh  laughter: 
IVe  sliaU  then  be  wrinkled  men, 

Our  brows  with  silver  laden, 
And  tlioii  \h\^  u'ipn  may'^:*.  seek  agaln^ 

But  never  more  a  maiden. 

Xbohas  WnxiAU  Fabbovs. 

The  College  chapel  began  early  in  the  day  to  show  signs 
of  a  great  occasion.  Many  seats  w6re  already  filled.  Car- 
riages dashed  through  the  Campus,  bringing  new<comerSy 
and  crowds  of  pedestrians  made  their  way  across  it.  Cer- 
tain reserved  seats  were  guarded  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  students,  wearing  badges.  The  stage  was  car- 
peted ;  chairs  were  placed  thickly  upon  it,  and  the  Pi*esi- 
dent's  black  servant,  Scipio,  (the  students  added  Arrioanns 
to  his  name.)  bustled  about  with  an  air  as  important  as  if 
the  weight  of  the  whole  establishment  rested  on  his  sable 
shoulders.  The  younger  students  usually  greeted  his 
appearance  with  a  shrill  whistle;  but  he  was  much  too 
grave  to-day  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  any  such  liber- 
ties. In  the  middle  of  the  Campus,  in  striking  contrast  to 
all  the  surrounding  activity  and  excitement,  Dr.  lluaie^s 
white  mare,  Blanche,  grazed  peacefully,  enjoying  the  lin- 
gering herbage  which  survived  the  mild  approach  of  win* 
ter.  She  was  well  known  to  the  students,  who  sometimes 
exercised  their  skill  shaping  her  mano  and  tail  to  suit  their 
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own  taste,  of  whuli  tlio  Doctor  never  complained  and 
Bkinche  seemed  unconscious. 

Tiien  came  tlie  long  procession  of  official  persons.  It 
had  formed  at  the  State  Hon^e,  and  was  now  entering 
the  -wide  -western  gate  of  the  grounds.  The  Governor 
and  Trustees,  the  Senators,  the  Representatives — ^all  came, 
the  dignitaries  -wearing  their  robes  of  -office.  As  they 
entered  the  chapel,  the  whole  iiudience  rose  to  their  feet. 
The  Governor  and  Trustees  ascended  tlie  platform  and 
took  their  seats .  with  the  Ji^'acuity.  The  scene  was  a 
brilliant  one.  Official  persons  of  the  highest  dignity  laid 
aside  their  occupations  to  be  present ;  for  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  State  to  cheer,  by  its  countenance,  as  well  as  foster 
by  its  means,  the  noble  institution,  which  already  was  a 
gdory  in  tlie  midst  of  it,  crowning  its  brow  like  a  diadem 
flashing  a\  ith  precious  stones.  Its  graduates,  some  of  them, 
were  even  now  men  of  renown. 

Ladies,  too,  in  their  rich  and  showy  attire,  made  the 
place  radiant ;  and  Mrs.  Springfield  and  Esther  were  seen 
by  De  Yane  about  midway  in  the  chapel,  seated  by  Mrs. 
Clarendon.  Kear  them  were  two  ladies,  one  of  them, 
who  seemed  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  com- 
plexion of  extraordinary  whiteness,  and  large,  dark  eyes. 
The  other  was  a  much  voinio-er  person,  scarcely  ahove 
twenty,  and  her  beauty  was  imperial.  Classical  in  her  whole 
aspect  and  form,  her  dark  eyes  full  of  lambent  fire,  and  her 
rich,  black  hair,  thrown  back  fix>mthe  &ce,  worn  in  a  style 
quite  unlike  that  of  other  ladies,  she  reminded  De  Vane  of 
Aspasia  in  the  full  glory  of  her  charms.  The  elder  of  the 
two  ladies  was  dressed  in  rich  mourning  costume;  the 
younger  wore  a  dress  of  black  velvet  trimnied  with  lace, 
and  lier  hat,  which  was  sin<?nlarlv  hocomino'  to  her,  was 
of  the  same  material ;  a  diamond  buckle,  fastening  the  dai*k 
plume  on  the  I) at,  dashed  with  every  movement  of  her 
head.   Seated  by  Waring  on  the  platform,  De  Vane  turned 
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to  him,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  party  of  ladies,  and 
asked  who  the  persons  were,  seated  on  the  right  of  Mrs. 
Clarendon.   He  replied  that  they  were  unknown  to  hinu 

A  burst  of  music  from  the  band  opened  the  programme. 
Then  came  the  orations,  Waring  leading  the  way  with  the 
salutatory  in  Lai  in,  which  he  uttered  so  as  to  give  full 
cfToct  to  tJio  majesty  of  the  language.  Af>er  the  weverai 
orations  were  ended,  the  l^resident  rose,  and  walked  to  the 
middle  of  the  platform.  He  was  very  short,  with  a  large, 
finely  formed  head  and  intellectual  face ;  the  expression  was 
that  of  great  benevolence.  His  hair,  now  gray,  had  fallen 
off  from  the  front  of  the  head,  leaving  the  temples  bare,  and 
the  laroe  zio-zacr  veins  on  either  side  of  the  forehead  were 
visible,  through  which  the  blood  coursed  like  ligbtning. 
His  waddling  gait,  short  stature,  and  bent  form,  together 
with  his  strikingly  intellectual  head  and  face,  presented  a 
grotesque  blending  of  different  elements,  and  suggested 
the  grave  and  ludicrous.  The  graduating  class  formed 
about  him.  He  delivered  a  brief  address  to  them,  marked 
with  practical  sense  and  tidged  with  politics,  handed  to 
each  his  diploma ;  and  then,  the  band  playing  a  national 
air,  the  audience  dispersed. 

Mrs.  Springfield  and  Esther  waited  to  speak  with  War- 
ing, who,  with  Dc  Yane  by  his  side,  advanced  to  the 
ladies,  and  received  their  warm  congratulations. 

Mr.  Springfield,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield,   was  called  to. 
the  country  yesterday,  and  expected  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing.  I  know  how  deeply  he  will  regret  the  loss  of  your 
oration  to-<1ay.    And,  Mr.  Do  Yane,  we  shall  all  come  to 
hear  you  this  evening."    He  bowed  very  low. 

"  Mr.  De  Vane  well  knows,"  said  Esther,  "  the  interest 
which  my  uncle  feels  in  him,  and  he  will  certainly  join  us." 

To  be  appreciated  by  Mr.  Springfield,"  he  replied,  is 
very  flattering  to  me ;  if  I  could  only  approach  his  stand* 
ard,  I  should  be  most  fortunate." 
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Tlie  ladies  were  evidently  gratified  at  this  tribute  to 
one  so  much  admired  and  beloved  by  tbem,  lor  their  faces 
beamed  upon  the  young  student. 

The  evening  came.  The  chapel  was  again  filled  to  its 
ntmost  capacity,  and  brilliantly  lighted.  The  students 
had  evidently  exerted  themselves  to  make  the  evening 
eclipse  the  splendor  of  the  morning. 

Again  Mrs.  Springfield  and  Esther  *-were  present,  at- 
tended by  Mr.  Springfield  and  Waring,  and  seated  nearer 
to  the  stage  than  in  the  morninof.  There,  too,  wa?*  Mr. 
Clarendon,  this  time  in  attendance  on  the  ladies  who  had 
attracted  I)e  Vane's  attention  in  the  morning. 

The  Faculty  were  out  in  forcOj  Professor  Kiles  seated 
nearest  the  spot  where  his  young  Mend  was  to  stand,  and 
his  young,  beautii^l  wife,  full  of  animation,  sat  by  his  side. 

The  orator  was  announced.  He  came  forward  full  of 
dignity  and  grace,  blending  the  self-possession  of  manhood 
with  the  sensibility  of  extreme  youth.  A  burst  of  ap- 
plause greeted  him,  (he  was  a  great  favorite  in  the  College,) 
and  he  bowed  very  low  in  recognition  of  the  tribute. 
Every  eye  was  fixed  on  him;  and  Esther  felt  her  heart 
beat  quicker  than  usual.  Be  Yane  had  nevcir  breathed  a 
word  of  love  to  her,  but  it  would  have  been  impossible 
not  to  see  the  iadmiration  wliicli  his  niamier  toward  her 
always  revealed  when  in  iier  presence,  blie  had  not  ana- 
lyzed her  heart ;  she  was  really  unconscious  of  the  depth 
of  the  interest  .which  she  felt  in  the  young  student ;  and 
(she  was  ready  now  to  chide  herself  for  the  emotion  which 
she  experienced.  She  had  never  loved ;  her  soul  was  as 
fresh  as  Paradise  before  a  cloud  flitted  over;  it,  and  from 
those  pure  lips  no  sigh  had  ever  been  breathed  laden  with 
any  eartJi  1  y  passion.  She  became  very  pale,  and  feared 
that  her  aunt  might  observe  hoAV  deeply  she  was  moved. 

"  Esther,"  said  Mi*s.  Springfield,  turning  to  her  as  the 
applau5?e  died  away,  "  this  is  enough  to  spoil  our  young 
Vii\irinian." 
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She  did  not  I'eplj. 

The  subject  of  De  Vane's  oration  was  Classical  Learn- 
ing. It  was  a  magniiicent  argument  in  defence  of  a 
generous  education.  The  enriching  influence  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  of  antiquity  was  exhibited; 
and  Milton's  example  and  authority  were  adduced  in  sup- 
]:)ort  of  the  proposition,  that  such  learning  best  fitted  a 
man  for  a  hiofh  performance  of  the  great  tasks  of  life.  The 
value  of  common-schools  was  not  underrated ;  but  it  was 
insisted  that  an  exalted  training  of  even  a  few  minds  did 
more  toward  advancing  the  progress  of  our  race,  than 
the  widest  diffusion  of  the  mere  elements  of  knowledge. 
One  illustration  was  received  with  rapturous  applause. 
"The  rising  sunj"  said  the  orator,  first  gilds  the 
summit  of  the  Alps,  and  aRerward  pours  his  splendors 
upon  the  mountain  slopes,  until,  reaching  the  higliest 
heavens,  he  bathes  the  valleys  with  his  broad  and  fertil- 
izing beams.  So,  in  the  world  of  letters,  the  leading  minds 
catch  the  first  glories  of  humanizing  light,  and  reflect 
them  from  their  elevated  stand-points  upon  the  surround- 
ing world.'* 

The  leave-taking,  in  the  closing  part  of  the  speech,  was 
in  line  taste,  eharacterized  by  numlincss,  and  yet  imbued 
with  sensibility.  Deafeniniz;  applause  gx-eeted  De  Vane 
as  he  took  his  seat ;  and  Professor  Niles,  rising,  was  tlie 
first  to  grasp  his  hand.  The  other  members  of  the  Faculty 
offered  their  congratulations,  and  the  leading  students 
rushed  forward  eagerly,  to  pay  their  enthusiastic  tribute 
to  their  splendid  representMive.  It  was  a  complete  suc- 
cess— a  ti'iumph. 

"  Mr.  Waring,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  your  youiig  friend 
must  be  looked  alter.  Such  a  mind  jnust  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  something  higher  than  classical  learning ; 
he  must  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  that  power  in- 
voked by  Milton,  whom  he  seems  so  much  to  admire  : 
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•And  chiefly  thou,  0  spirit  1  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
iDstruct  me.* 

He  will  then  learn  how  much  sublimer  are  inspired 
themes  than  even  the  most  heroic  of  heathen  exploits; 
for  his  own  great  poet  is  described  by  Barrow  as  singing 

in  worthy  liues — the  war  in  heaven : 

*  Stat  dubitu  eui  se  parti  eoneedat  Olympm^ 
JEt  metuU  pugnas  ne  superesH  mas, " 
At  mml  in  ccdU  Mesiice  iimgnia  fulgent, 
M  euma  ofinms,  armague  cUgna  Deo,* " 

"  Oh  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Springfield,  "it  is  so  fine.'* 

Esther  said  not  a  word  ;  Imt^  the  color  had  returned  to 
her  face;  for  it  now  glowod — .^he  was  radiant. 

*'Yes,'*  said  Waring,  "1  have  long  known  what  De 
Vane  can  do.  His  future  involves  a  degree  of  responsi- 
bility nothing  short  of  fearfiil." 

"  Mr.  Clarendon  was  seen  to  quit  the  ladies  under  his 
charge,  for  a  moment ;  and  advancing  toward  De  Vane, 
who  had  now  descended  froni  the  stage,  and  was  coming 
to  where  Mr.  Springfield  and  his  party  stood,  he  grasped 
the  young  student's  hand  in  both  his,  and  said: 

"  I  thank  you,  sir  I  Every  man  who  loves  the  classics 
is  indebted  to  you." 

De  Vane  bowed  with  quiet  dignity,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  reply.  His  eyes  sought  Esther.  She  had  seen  and 
heard  all ;  and  as  he  reached  the  group  where  she  stood, 
she  greeted  him  with  an  uncontrollable  llabh  of  joyous 
sympathy,  which  sent  its  radiance  into  the  depths  of  the 
young  student's  soul,  with  as  bright  a  glory  as  a  cloudless 
summer  morning  sheds  over  a  landscape. 
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"foRGivE  me,  if  I  can  not  turn  away 
From  those  sweet  eyes  that  are  my  eartlily  beavcii; 
For  they  are  guldtng  stars,  benignly  given 
To  tempt  my  footsteps  to  the  upward  way; 

And  ff  I  dwell  too  fnndly  In  thy  sicrht, 
I  live  and  love  in  God's  peculiar  light." 

De  Yanb's  College  course  was  now  ended,  and  the  great 
world  opened  before  him.  There  conK^s  in  life  but  one 
such  season.  The  spring,  with  its  all-vivifying  fervor, 
comes  upon  nature  with  each  recurring  year ;  but  it  warms 
the  human  heart  once,  never  to  revisit  it.  When  its  pro- 
mise  deepens  into  the  summer  verdure,  we  look  for  the 
matured  fruits,  and  then  the  autumnal  glories,  closing 
witli  the  loiisr,  long  winter. 

Letters  cauie  lo  T)e  Yaiie  from  liome.  His  fatlier  a])- 
proved  his  plans,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  his 
course.  Mr.  Clarendon's  family  were  known  to  him ;  but 
he  had  never  met  that  gentleman — his  reputation  he  was 
acquainted  with — and  General  De  Vane  was  gratified  that 
his  son  was  to  enjoy  the  advantages,  which  an  intimate 
association  with  such  a  man  was  sure  to  yield.  He  gave 
him  his  views,  at  some  length,  of  public  aifairs,  and  looked 
forward  to  a  complete  triumph  throughout  the  country,  of 
his  party,  at  the  approaching  election  for  the  Presidency. 
"  You  will,  of  course,  have  read,"  he  continued,  "  the  late 
speech  of  Mr.  Randolph.  He  denounces  the  Administration 
in  just  terms,  and  characterizes  its  abuses  in  language  so 
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severe,  that  it  is  thonglit  the  leading  Cabinet  Minister 
will  call  him  out.  I  should  reo-ret  thivJ,  for  I  admire  the 
splendid  abilities  of  that  geatlemau,  uor  do  I  give  credence 
for  a  moment  to  the  injurious  suggestions  which  are  made 
as  to  the  tenns  of  his  obtaining  office.  His  public  serv- 
ices and  his  statesmanship  entitled  him  to  the  position 
preeminently ;  and  I  know  him  too  well  to  believe  that 
he  would  sully  his  honor  by  a  corrupt,  or  even  humiliating 
agreement,  in  regard  to  any  office.  But  I  do  a_r-ree  with 
the  strong  classical  fiaure  which  Mr.  Randolph  employ  s 
to  describe  the  state  of  atiairs  at  Washington.  The  Auo^ean 
stable  needs  cleansing,  and  I  think  we  have  the  Hercules 
who  will  accomplish  the  task." 

The  letter  from  his  aunt  was  very  long.  It  gave  him 
the  details  of  home  affairs,  in  which  he  felt  a  deep  interest, 
and  which  Mrs.  De  Vane  recounted  with  charming  fidelity. 
'His  home  rose  before  him:  his  books,  his  servants,  his 
horses — all  came  to  view  vividly;  and  he  breailicd  once 
more  the  native  mountain  air,  which  had  exhilarated  his 
early  youth.   Passing  to  other  matters,  she  wrote : 

"  I  observe,  my  dear  George,  that  you  have  found  new 
friends  lately,  and  found  them,  too,  where  I  should  hardly 
have  looked  for  them — ^in  the  family  of  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter. It  seems  he  is  not  a  clergyman,  but  one  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's lay  preachers.  33o  not  uixlerstand  me  to  mean  that 
I  disapprove  you  seeing  sucli  people ;  but  I  wish  to  guard 
you  against  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  or  an 
intercourse  so  frequent  as  to  bring  you  under  their  in- 
fluence. I  do  not  doubt  that  very  good  people  are  found 
among  the  Methodists.  I  have  known  such  ni\  self,  and 
some  of  their  preachers  are  men  of  great  oratorical 
power.  But  a  few  days  since  I  attended  the  chapel  in  our 
neigliborliood,  and  heard  Bisliop  McKendree,  really  a 
venerable  man,  and  a  most  eloquent  preacher.  I  was 
charmed  with  him,  and  under  liis  sermon  my  tears  fell 
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like  rain.  lie  was  stopping  for  two  or  three  days  with  our 
friends, '  the  Hamiltons,  who  are  ."Metliodists,  you  know, 
and  as  re&ued  and  cultivated  as  auy  persons  of  my  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  they  are  exceptions,  you  understand,  to  a 
rule  so  general,  that  I  should  hardly  expect  to  find  another 
family  like  them.  Your  description  of  Miss  Wordsworth, 
I  confess,  interests  me.  Such  beauty,  such  cultui*e,  such 
refinement,  and  such  a  sel^sacrificing  spirit,  one  rarely 
meets  in  any  circle.  But,  dear  George,  liave  you  not  a 
little  elev'e  la  vertu  de  votre  sainteP  Accordnii>'  to  vour  de- 
scriptiou,  she  is  quite  a  Saint  Cecilia;  and  Malibran  can  not 
rival  her.  J^enez  garde/  My  George,  the  illusion  which 
love  sheds  around  youth  and  beauty  often  misleads  us. 

"  The  Guilfords  have  just  returned  from  Europe.  Clara 
is  wonderfully  improved ;  and  she  remembers  you  vividly. 
I  did  not  venture  to  infor]n  licr'bf  your  enthusiastic  admir- 
ation of  the  vouno:  Methodist  :  it  would  have  been  cruel. 

"Have  you  read  the  last  book  of  Sir  AVailer  Scott's, 
which  has  just  been  published,  The  Fair  Maid  of  Pei-th  ? 
Kemember  that  'eagles  must  not  pair  with  linnets.'  Do 
not  neglect  your  French,  I  like  your  sketch  of  the  river- 
bank,  the  ferry-boats,  and  the  soft  landscape.  What  is 
Mr.  Waring  to  do  with  himself-— your  first-honor  man? 
He  ought  to  phine.    God  bless  you,  my  dear  George. 

"  Yours,  With  true  afiection,         Hestek  De  Vaije. 

«P.  S, — ^The  Guilfords  Iku  e  tliis  inoment  called.  I  forgot 
to  say  that  Mr.  RandcJph  spent  yesterday  with  ns,  and 
asked  after  you  with  interest.  He  is  charmed  with  your 
course  as  a  student,  and  says  that  he  knew  you  promised 
well ;  for  you  learned,  when  young,  the  three  great  accom- 
plishments^'  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  speak  the  truth.' 

The  lights  and  shadows  that  flitted  over  De  Yane's  face 
as  he  read  his  aunt's  letter  were  like  those  which  we  see 
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on  ;i  siimmpr  la,ndscape,  wlion  Vight  cloiuls  fly  t.hi'oucrli  tlie 
sky.  He  loved  Mrs,  De  Vnne  dearly,  and  rosyx  cted  her 
jiido^ment  and  taste,  and  the  light  way  in  which  she  spoke 
of  Esther  and  her  friends  disturbed  him.  The  strong  feeling 
of  caste,  which  was  deep  in  his  nature,  was  roused,  and  he 
felt  his  patrician  tastes  powerfully  revived  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Guilfords,  a  family  of  :4i  i  <it  wealth  and  of  high 
aiHu  slral  pride.  Their  estate  was  the  largest  in  Viri^iriia, 
and  the  lands  had  descended  li-om  father  to  son  througli 
every  generation  since  John  Guilford — a  younger  brother 
of  an  English  nobleman — first  settled  in  the  country. 
Clara  he  well  remembered  as  a  brilliant  and  attractive 
girl,  dashing  fearlessly  on  her  spirited  horse  over  the 
mountain-roads ;  for  he  had  often  accompanied  her,  when 
she  had  tasked  his  horsemanship  in  leaping  ravines,  and 
sometimes  rail  fV  iioos,  Bh^  had  now  been  in  England  on  a 
visit  to  her  relatives,  for  the  ianiilies  still  kept  up  a  fre- 
quent- intercourse.  How  resplendent  she  must  be,  how 
superbly  she  would  grace  the  mansion .  of  a  gentleman — 
sympathizing  with  all  his  tastes,  and  adorning  his  whole 
career ! 

He  bad  walked  to  the  public  garden  to  read  Iiis  letters, 
and  he  now  paced  tbrougb  tbe  broad  walks,  ])lnna"ed  in 
thoughts  which  made  him  insensible  to  every  thing  about 
him.  Turning  into  one  of  the  less  frequented  walks,  he 
found  little  Mary  Sinclair,  seated  on  one  of  the  benehes, 
with  a  book  in  her  hand,  and  the  beautiful  child  whom  De 
Vane  remembered  that  he  had  seen  seated  at  the  feet  of 
Esther  upon  his  first  visit  to  her  school.  They  were  en- 
joying the  warm  simsiiine  which,  even  ou  a  December 
day,  bathed  the  spot  where  they  sat  with  the  temperature 
of  May  in  less  iavored  climes.  Mary  knew  him  instantly, 
and  her  face  beamed  with  pleasure  as  he  approached. 
Kising  from  her  seat,  she  gave  him  her  hand  with  the 
8weet  confidence  of  innocent  childhood,  unheeding  aristo- 
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cratic  distinct  ions  or  the  world's  cold  rules.  De  Yane  was 
touched,  and  stooping  down^  he  kissed  the  bright  little 
cheek  before  him.  Bhe  had  come  at  this  moment  when  the 
great  world  of  state  and  fashion  was  spreading  its  attrac- 
tions before  the  eyes  of  De  Yane  and  shaking  its  gleaming 
gifts  in  his  view,  like  a  bird  from  some  dear  retreat  which 
luj  k]iew  and  loved,  to  make  its  mute  appeal  to  his  better 
luituve.  V\  iio  has  not,  by  a  siglit  or  a  sound,  been  recalled 
from  the  dreams  of  ambition  or  the  schemes  of  worldliuess  ? 
The  tones  of  music  recall  our  fresh  youth,  our  early  love, 
our  dear  loyal  friends  long  since  parted  and  gone,  and  a 
glance  of  loving  eyes  melts  in  an  instant  the  frost-work 
which  had  been  forming  about  our  hearts.  Let  the  Swit- 
zer  wander  where  he  may,  the  Hanz  dm  Vw-ltcs  l> rings  to 
his  view  the  loved  valleys  of  Lis  childliood,  and  nature  as- 
serting^  her  supremacy,  lie  L^ives  the  tribute  of  his  tears  to 
the  home  of  his  haj)piest  and  most  innocent  hours. 

"  So  you  are  out  to-day,  Mary,"  said  De  Yane.  **  Is  it  a 
holiday?" 

"  No,  sir,'*  replied  the  little  girl ;  "  Miss  Esther  sent  me 
with  Susan  to  the  book-store  to  get  a  book  which  she  had 
promised  her,  and  we  were  just  returning.  We  stopped 
here  to  rest  a  little  wliilo,  as  Susan  can  not  walk  so  fe^fc  as 
1  do,  without  becoming  tired." 

"  And  where  is  Miss  WordsAvorth  ?" 

"  At  the  cottage,"  she  replied.  **  Mrs.  Green  is  not  very 
well  to-day,  and  Miss  Esther  would  not  leave  her  till  her 
headache  got  be^iter.  And,"  she  added,  "  we  must  now  go 
on,  for  she  will  be  uneasy  if  we  stay  out  too  long." 

"Well,"  said  De  Vane,  will  go  with  you."  And 
taking  the  hand  of  little  Susan,  he  walkt^  d  by  the  side  of 
the  child. .  A  few  minutes'  walk  broiight  them  to  Esther's 
inclosure,  and  opening  the  gate,  De  Yane  walked  with  the 
children  to  the  house. 

Mary  Sinclair  darted  forward,  threw  open  the  door,  and 
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announced  the  approach  of  Mr.  De  Yane.  Esther  sprang 
to  her  feet  nnd  came  forward,  "blushing  like  the  morn," 
and  saw  De  Vane  leading  little  Susan,  whose  steps  could 
not  keep  up  with  Mary  Sinclair's,  and  she  felt  that  never 
had  she  seen  him  when  he  appeared  to  such  advantage — ^not 
in  the  hour  of  liis  triumph  before  the  assembled  College, 
nor  when  walking  amidst  his  peers,  the  object  c»f  nniver.sul 
admiration.  A  true  man  never  does  attract  the  liiLiher 
qualities  of  a  woman  of  noble  nature  so  powerfully  as 
when  he  descends  from  the  sterner  ways  of  life  to  use  his 
strength  in  succoring  or  guiding  or  protecting  the  weak ; 
and  the  picture  which  Esther  saw  as  De  Vane  approached, 
tenderly  helping  the  little  child  wliom  be  held  by  the 
hand  to  walk  aB  briskly  as  slic  desired,  was  never  eflfaced 
from  her  heart.  She  smiled  brightly,  and  running  to  meet 
them,  her  long  fair  hair  catching  the  sunbeams  as  they 
fell,  and  encircling  her  like  a  glory,  she  exclaimed : 

"Ah  I  Mr.  De  Vane,  this  is  very  good ;  you  are  achiev- 
ing your  highest  triumph  now,  for  you  are  guiding  heed- 
less little  feet  in  the  right  path — ^the  path  that  leads  home- 
ward." Tears  were  in  her  eyes — those  glorious  eyes,  full 
of  quenchless  tenderness,  and  as  De  Vane  saw  her  stand- 
ing thus  for  a  moment  as  she  reached  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  he  felt  that  in  her  surpassing  beauty  and  goodness 
she  transcended  even  the  visions  which  his  imagination 
sometimes  painted. 

He  entered  the  house  with  Esther,  and  found  the  little 
girls,  the  objects  of  her  care,  seated  at  their  desks,  neat 
and  li^lit  desks,  each  one  having  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  her  own,  and  rivaling  each  other  in  the  tidiness  with 
which  they  were  kept.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  was 
cheeifuL  A  small  organ  stood  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
used  at  the  morning  and  evening  devotions,  in  which  the 
children  took  part,  singing  by  note,  for  Esther  made  music 
a  part  of  her  system.    Engravings — landscapes  and  cattle 
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pieces — adorned  the  wails,  and  a  light  ttcff/ere  hold  a  collec- 
tion of  entertaining  books,  selected  by  Ksther  with  care. 

"  Miss  Wordsworth,"  said  De  Vane,  "  I  begin  to  com- 
prehend how  you  are  able  to  lead  this  life.  You  have 
succeeded  in  blending  the  graceful  with  the  good  and  use- 
ful in  such  a  way  that,  an  angel,  straying  from  his  native 
lioiue,  niiglit  pass  the  days  here  chceiiiilly/* 

Esther  laughed  heartily,  and  said  :  "  Your  tribute  to  my 
little  cottage,  Mr.  De  Vane,  is  so  beautiful  that  I  must  ask 
you  sometimes  to  visit  it.  Possibly,  if  you  suffer  from 
ennui,  you  may  find  relief  here  in  talking  to  these  little 
girls,  and  telling  them  of  the  world  of  knowledge  they 
have  yet  to  explore." 

Mucli  better  would  it  be  for  me,''  he  replied,  half  gay ly, 
half  tenderly,  "  to  sit  at  your  feet  and  learii." 

"You  do  me  too  much  honor,"  said  Esther,  blushing. 
''Would  you  wish  to  see  what  your  sable  friend  Jacob 
has  been  doing  in  my  grounds  within  a  few  weeks  ?  He  is 
an  extravagant  admirer  of  you,  and  while  I  do  not  mean 
to  detract  in  the  least  from  your  merits,  I  suspect  that  you 
owe  something  of  his  good  opinion  to  your  nativity,  lie 
thinks  that  evei-y  thing  good  and  great  must  have  some 
connection  witli  Virginia.  My  grandfather  was  from  that 
State,  and  therefore  Jacob  extends  to  me  liis  good  opinion, 
supposing  that  I  possess  inherited  virtues." 

De  Vane  had  never  known  Esther  so  gay.  Excusing 
herself  for  a  moment,  she  went  out  of  the  room,  and  pres 
ently  returned  with  her  hat  and  shawl,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Green,  who  had  recovered  from  the  morning's  head- 
ache, and  who  greeted  De  Vane  deferentially. 

*'Mrs.  Green,"  said  Esther,  "I  shall  not  return  before 
to-morrow  morning.  Good-by." 

The  little  girls  rose,  and  stood  until  Esther  quitted  the 
room.  Turning  into  a  walk  which  De  Vane  had  not  yet 
explored,  she  conducted  him  to  a  part  of  the  garden 
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where  the  highest  skill  had  been  bestowed.  Rare  plants 
stood  in  tropical  glory,  sheltered  by  shrubbery,  which 
protected  without  overshadowing  them  ;  the  brilliant 
pomegranate  displayed  its  beauties,  and  the  luxuriant 

Cape  jessamine  shod  its  fragrance,  safe  from  frobta ;  rosea 
grew  in  profusion;  birds,  lingering  where  the  reign  of 
winter  seemed  unknown,  made  tlie  air  vocal. 

"  Miss  Wordsworth,"  said  De  Vane, "  has  your  place  yet 
been  named 

"  Oh !  no,"  she  replied ;  "  it  is  too  simple  for  such  an  am- 
bitious distinction  as  a  name.  Parks  and  country-seats 
must  aspire  to  such  an  honor," 

"  I  will  name  it,  if  you  will  permit  me.    Shall  I?" 
Esther  bowed. 

"Let  it  be  called  'Lbasowes,'  then — ^the  name  of  Shen- 
stone's  seat." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  De  Vane,  for  your  appreciation  of  my 
little  seat." 

And  from  that  day  it  always  bore  the  name  of  Le^i- 

SOWES. 

"I  should  have  called  it  Paradise,"  said  De  Vane,  "but 
for  the  temptation,  and  the  sin,  and  the  expulsion,  which 
are  ever  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  Eastern  garden." 

Esther  looked  at  him  earnestly.  A  shade  of  sadness 
rested  for  a  moment  on  his  features,  and  he  added :  • 

"  Ij  it  not  too  sad  that  since  that  hour  of  primeval  bliss 
the  world  offers  no  retreat  where  the  circling  seasons  may 
be  passed,  unconscious  of  the  doom  thai  awaits  us — the 
inevitable  grave  ?" 

"But,"  said  she,  "there  is  a  paradise  where  no  shade 
of  sorrow  can  come,  where  every  joy  is  immortal,  and 
where  we  need  fear  neither  sin,  nor  temptation,  nor  expul- 
Bion." 

She  spoke  with  trembling  earnestness,  and  they  walked 
side  by  side  silently* 
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"But,  Miss  Wordsworth,"  at  length  said  De  Vane, 
"what  is  to  be  done  to  make  this  world  a  haiipy  seat? 
It  is  so  conventional,  so  imperions  in  its  exactions,  so 
heartless  in  its  estimate  of  the  good  and  tlic  beautiful,  that 
T  somotimes  wish  for  some  happy  valley,  like  that  wliich 
shut  in -the  Abyssinian  Prince.  The  shrine  of  the  world 
is  a  cruel  one,  more  so  than  that  of  the  Mexican  Indians, 
who  tore  the  palpitating  heart  from  the  living  breast,  and 
offered  it  to  their  god  as  a  sacrifice :  its  throbs  soon  ceased 
upon  the  broad  rock  where  it  was  placed;  but  society 
leaves  the  heart  still  to  throb  on,  in  the  long  course  of 
lapsing  years,  and  yet  tortures  the  A-ictiiii  Vty  i^esisting 
every  true  impulse  and  every  natural  emotion.  In  its 
dread  imperiousncss,  it  listens  neither  to  the  appeals  of 
youth  nor  the  voice  of  nature.  The  G*reeks  would  have 
sacrificed  Iphigenia,  m  her  innocence  and  beauty,  regard- 
less  of  her  tears  and  entreaties,  nad  not  the  relenting  god- 
dess at  whose  shrine  she  stood,  rescued  and  saved  her ; 
but  it  was  their  love  of  glory  that  impelled  them  to  the. 
deed.  Society  brino's  to  its  shrine  victims  that  are  to  be 
.sacrificed  to  the  advancement  of  pride  and  selfishness." 

He  spoke  with  bitterness,  and  Esther,  tiding  a  quick 
glance  upon  his  face,  saw  that  it  was  very  stem.  She  did 
not  comprehend  him.  She  saw  that  he  was  in  some  extra- 
ordinary mood,  that  he  was  unhappy ;  but  she  could  not 
read  the  mysterious  deptli  of  the  shadow  which  had  dark- 
ened his  young  and  bright  spirit.  She  did  not  know  that 
Mrs.  De  Vane  had  thrown  such  temptations  in  his  way, 
that  she  had  called  upon  his  ardent  nature  to  tear  itself 
away  from  tte  sweet  and  purifying  influences  which  had 
of  late  been  attracting  him.  Be  Yane  had  been  educated 
to  respect  the  opinions  of  the  world,  to  value  its  conven- 
tionalisms, and  to  seek  its  high  places— not  at  the  sacrifice 
of  truth  or  self-respect ;  hut  the  broad  social  distinctions 
of  lii'e  wore  made  to  appear  very  important ;  and  his  rela- 
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tivcs  would  clonic tless  be  as  mvich  shocked  at  his  taking  for 
a  wife  a  person  not  strictly  of  their  own  caste,  as  the  royal 
household  are  when  a  king  contracts  a  inorffanatic  mar- 
riage. He  felt  this ;  and  once  more  in  the  presence  of  Es* 
ther,  his  spirits  rose  with  indignation  against  a  system 
which  would  rank  such  a  being  below  its  scale,  merely 
because  she  adopted  a  religious  creed  more  evangelical 
than  it  recognized,  and  cast  in  her  lot  with  a  people  too 
fervent  in  their  faith,  and  too  exact  in  their  lives,  to  please 
the  taste  of  the  votaries  of  fashion,  or  the  circle  which 
thought,  because  it  was  exclusive,  it  was  refined. 

Esther  was  silent,  and  De  Vane  continued : 

"  Is  all  this  life  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  future  ?  Is  the 
glory  of  this  our  earthly  being  to  be  ignored,  that  we 
may  attain  that  Paradise  of  which  you  speak,  and  where 
we  shall  be.  happy  and  sinless  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no,  Mr.  De  Vane,"  she  repiieci.  "  The  highee^t  glory 
of  this  life  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  future  glory 
which  awaits  the  faithful.  But  we  must  not  follow  false 
lights ;  we  must  not  suffer  our  own  hearts  to  betray  us ; 
we  must  learn  what  true  glory  is." 

"  Would  you  condemn  fame,  and  wealth,  and  power, 
i\liss  Words Nvorih?" 

**lAroidd  condemn  nothing  really  noble;  but  I  would 
not  make  the  attainment  of  fame,  or  wealth,  or  power, 
the  guiding-star  of  my  course  through  life.  May  I  remind 
you  of  the  words  of  the  Great  Exemplar  of  humanity, 
^  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  and  his  righteousness, 
and  all  these' things  shall  be  added  unto  you ' 

There  was  a  thrilling  tenderness  in  the  tones  of  her 
voice,  which  reached  the  depths  of  Do  Yane's  soul.  He 
was  deeply  affected,  and  he  did  not  immediately  reply. 
When  he  did  speak,  he  said ; 

"  Miss  Wordsworth,  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that 
I  feel  as  Adam  must  have  felt  in  the  paradise  which  Mil- 
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ton  describes,  wlien  the  augel  discoursed  to  him  of  tli^ 
world  that  lay  before  him  r 

*The  angel  euded, 
And.  in  Adam^  ear  so  charming  k£t  his  Toice.'  *' 

Esther  blushed  deeply. 

"Mr.  De  Yane,  when  do  you  return  to  Yii'ginia  she 
asked,  after  walking  a  few  steps  in  silence. 

"It  may  be  never,"  lie  replied;  "I  am  to  enter  Mr, 
Clarendon's  office,  and  I  can  not  read  my  future." 

Her  embarrassment  deepened;  she  trembled.  At  this 
moment  they  reached  the  gate,  and  she  said : 

"Mr.  DeVane,  I  am  about  to  return  to  Mr.  Spring- 
field's ;  I  am  expected  there  at  this  hour.  Havihg  made  a 
longer  stay  here  tiiaii  I  anticipated,  I  must  beg  you  to  ex- 
cuse me.'* 

*'  Let  me  accompany  you,"  said  De  Vane  ;  "  having 
detained  you,  I  must  atone  for  it  by  seeing  you  safely 
home." 

Esther  smiled,  and  they  walked  together  to  the  residence 
of  Mr,  Springfield.    Be  Vane  took  leave  of  her,  and 

sought  his  lodgings. 

The  patrician  felt  that  there  was  a  hicrhcr  glory  than 
any  that  the  world  could  give,  and  he  felt  lou  in  that  hour 
that  he  would  gladly  renounce  all  the  splendor  of  the  realm 
where  society  sat  supreme,  the  Sphinx  of  the  modern 
world,  its  cold  eyes  looking  to  the  future,  and  its  dread 
form  the  impersonation  of  heartlessness  and  power,  to  fol- 
low through  the  world's  vain  mask  such  a  guide  as  had 
just  now  turned  from  him  her  soul-lit  face. 
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"Sub'8  dangerous: 
Her  «yM  bave  power  beyond  Theeealian  charms, 
Vo  draw  {he  moon  tnm  heaven.  For  eloquence,  . 

The  sea-pjreen  sdreng  taught  her  voice  their  flattery  j 
And,  yrbXle  she  speaks,  vi^t  steals  upon  the  day 
Unmarked  of  fhoee  (bat  hear,*" . 

De  Yaste  had  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Clarendon,  and 
taken  up  Mb  course  of  study.   Waring  was  about  to  visit 

his  friends  in  Georgia,  but  it  was  his  intention  to  return, 
and  study  for  the  ministry,  availing  himself  of  the  use  of 
Mr,  SpringliekT's  extensive  library,  and  enjoying  tliat  gen- 
tleman's instructions.  Sincerely  attached  to  De  Vane,  he 
wiished  to  be  near  him ;  and  it  was  his  hope  that  he  might 
contribute  somewhat  toward  bringing  the  noble  nature 
of  his  friend  under  the  controlling  power  of  evangelical 
religion.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  bis  generous  (iual- 
ities,  and  he  ardently  desired  to  see  his  imperial  intellect 
Bubmit  itself  to  the  teachings  of  Ilim  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake.  Somewhat  bewildered  with  German  specula- 
tions, and  thoroughly  aristocratic  in  his  tastes,  there  was 
much  to  hinder  his  coming  to  the  feet  of  Onb  who  invited 
the  weary  ,  and  heavy-laden  to  seek  him,  because  he  was 
nieek  and  lowly.  Yet  the  love  of  truth  within  him  was 
strong,  his  scorn  of  the  meaner  ways  of  life  was  intense, 
and  he  had  the  courage  to  avow  his  sciiluiicnts  in  regard  to 
anything.  His  nature  was  too  grand  to  sutler  him  to  sac- 
rifice himself  to  false  gods,  if  they  could  be  stripped  of  the 
idlusion  which  invested  them. 
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The  two  gentlemen  were  walking  in  the  main  street 
near  the  State  House,  when  a  yery  handsome  English 
coach,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  splendid  horses,  dark  bays,  with 
black  manes  and  tails,  two  black  servants  in  livery  seated 
on  the  box,  came  dashing  by.  In  the  carriage  the  two 
ladies  were  seated,  wlio  bad  attracted  De  Vane's  attention 
on  Commencement  day;  and  as  tluy- paf^sed  tlie  gentle- 
men, the  younger  of  the  two  looked  quickly  out,  as  if  she 
desired  to  observe  them.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  and 
presently  the  carriage  drew  np,  and  the  ladies,  alighting 
from  it,  entered  the  State  House. 

"Waring,"  said  De  Vane,  "  dp  you  know  those  ladies?" 

"I  do  not,"  he  replied;  "they  must  be  strangers.  The 
person  who  loaned  from  the  carriage  is  very  beaiTtiful.  I 
never  ?^aw  a  iiner  face." 

"  Brilliant,''  said  the  other ;  "  and  their  eqxiipage  is  j^er- 
feet  in  its  appointments.   Those  are  English  horses." 

"Indeed!  I  share  your  taste  for  fine  horses,  De  Vane," 
said  Waring. 

"  And  for  fine  women,  too  ?" 

"6W«  depend^'*  answered  Waring.  *'I  am  not  easily 
dazzled.  I  should  not  choose  a  woman  as  I  would  a 
liors^e — for  a  glossy  coat,  fine  form,  and  line  action  only." 

"Yet,  Waring,  you  would  demand  beauty  ?" 

"I  do  not  underrate  it,  but  I  should  require  the  intel- 
lect and  the  soul  to  harmonize  with  the  outward  form." 

"  As  in  the  case  of  Cleopatra— ^ar  «cempfo." 

"Never,"  replied  Waring,  "never.  A  merely  volup^ 
tuous,  accomplished  woman  conld  never  ensnare  me." 

*'Whatl  not  such  a  woman  as  enslaved  Julins  Oresar, 
and  held  Mark  Antony  captive  in  her  gilded  saloons,  until 
he  lost  a  world?" 

"  Ko ;  for  in  the  society  of  such  a  woman  I  might  lose 
what  is  worth  more  than  the  world,"  said  Waring  gravely. 

They  met  Mr.  Clarendon.  "  Ah  I  young  gentlemen  J"  he 
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exclaimed  gayly.  **  Yons  aUez  ensembky  eh !  I  am  fortu- 
nate in  meeting  you,  for  I  was  seeking  you.  The  Duke 
of  Saxe-Weimar  is  here,  and  we  are  to  entertain  him  to* 
morrow  evening.   The  time  for  preparation  is  so  short 

that  I  must  press  you  both  into  the  service.  Mrs.  Claren- 
don has  just  taken  up  Miss  Wordswoi*th,  and  they  arij  now 
(IriviTij^  to  distribute  verbal  invitations,  there  being  no 
time  to  prepare  cards.  You  must  be  good  enough  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  the  gentlemen*  Here  is  a  list  of  chosen 
names.'^ 

Waring  and  De  Yane'  expressed  their  readiness  to  serve 
him,  and  took  their  leave.  Mr.  Clarendon  proceeded  to 
the  State  House. 

"  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  I"  exclaimed  De  V  ane.  "  I 
am  delighted.** 

Yes,"  said  Waring,  "  it  will  be  a  rare  treat  for  you— 
you  are  half  German*  By  the  way,  too,  we  shall  meet 
eminent  political  men  there.  Senator  Caldwell  is  in  town, 
and  he  will  of  course  he  present.'* 

"Indeed,?*  replied  De  Vane.  "I  shall  he  gratified  to 
meet  him,  I  am  assured  that  ho  is  brilliant  in  conver- 
sation." 

So  I  learn,"  said  Waring. 

They  called  a  carriage,  and  drove  to  such  places  as  their 
instructions  required. 

Thursday  evening  came.  It  was  propitious,  cloudless, 
and  mild.  The  moon  w.as  too  yoxmg  to  afford  much  light, 
but  the  stars  were  out  in  countless  hosts. 

As  Waring  and  De  Yane  approached  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Clarendon,  they  observed  that  it  was  brilliantly  li<^bt- 
ed.  In  the  extensive  garden  which  surrounded  the  house, 
lamps  were  hung  from  the  trees,  and  the  scene  was  one  of 
surpassing  beauty.  They  entered,  and  were  ushered  into 
the  splendid  rooms :  the  walls  adorned  with  pictures,  the 
works  of  masters,  which  had  been  collected  by  Mr.  Clar^ 
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endon  in  Europe ;  old  armor,  busts,  elegantly  bound  books, 
musical  instruments,  and  the  nameless  objects  which  give 

such  a  charm,  to  houses  where  taste  aud  geuius  guide  the 
decorations. 

Mrs.  Clarendon,  with  Esther  by  her  side,  stood  to  receive 
the  guests,  and  as  the  two  gentlemen  entered,  the  latter 
colored  a  little  for  an  instant,  but  soon  recoyered  her  sel^ 
possession,  and  Velcomed  them  gracefully.  Her  dress  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  her  style  of  beauty ;  simple,  rich, 
and  fitted  to  her  shape,  so  as  to  sho-n^  the  form  to  adran^ 
tage,  without  being  in  the  extreme  of  fashion.  She  wore 
no  jewelry,  except  a  diamond  ring,  of  extraordinary  bril- 
liancy, but  in  her  hair  natural  flowers  were  braided.  The 
rooms  were  rapidly  filling,  and  DeVane,  after  exchanging 
a  few  words  with  Esther,  passed  on  to  where  Mr.  Claren- 
don stood,  surrounded  by  some  half-dozen  gentlemen.  One 
of  these  was  a  striking-looking  person,  short,  stoutly  built, 
with  a  grand  head.  His  features  were  large,  the  lips  some- 
what sensuous,  the.  tout  ensemble  pleasing,  lie  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  from  the  hirgest  city 
in  the  State,  and  a  man  oi'  mark.  Both  as  a  speaker  sChd 
writer,  he  was  distinguished  for  the  richness  and  power  of 
his  style.  He  had  travelled  with  Mr.  Clarendon  in  Europe, 
and  they  admired  each  other.  De  Vane  was  presented  to 
hiin,  and  he  expressed  hia  gratification  at  meeting,  the 
young  gentleman,  saying  tliat  he  lioard  his  speech  in  the 
College  chapel,  and  was 'so  much  pleased  that  lie  had  been 
wishing  tor  the  opportunity  to  tender  liis  congratulations. 

Y  our  vindication,  sir,  of  classical  learning,'^  said  he, 
"  does  you  great  credit." 

De  Yane  thanked  him  warmly,  saying  that  commenda^ 
tion  from  such  a  source  was  most  gratifying  to  him. 

At  this  moment  the  Duke  of  Saxe^Weimar  entered,  and 
came  directly  to  where  Mr.  Clarendon  was  standing.  He 
was  gigantic  in  stature,  braad>shouldered,  with  enormous 
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hands  aad  feet,  a  beaming,  intellectual  fat^e,  and  a  certain 
grace  in  his  movements.   He  wore  glasses,  and  looked 
altogether  like  a  man  of  .culture. 
He  was  presented  to  the  gentlemen  grouped  about  him, 

and  he  entered  into  animated  couvcrsation  Avith  thcni,  in 
which  the  leading  part  was  borne  by  the  eminent  man  who 
had  just  addressed  himself  to  De  Yaue^ 

"Waring  came  up,  and  touching  De  Yane's  shoulder, 
invited  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  front  drawing- 
roouL  As  they  entered  it,  they  saw  the  two  ladies  who 
had  attracted  their  attention  the  day  before  in  their  car- 
riage, standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  in  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Chireiidon.  The  younger  lady  was  of  such  re- 
splendent beauty,  that  slvc  w^as  dazzlini^.  Her  lich,  dark 
hair,  turned  back  from  the  face,  was  gathered  in  heavy 
braids,  through  which  pearls  were  intertwisted ;  and  her 
large,  lustrous  eyes,  shaded  by  the  long  lashes,  were  full 
of  sentiment — a  sentiment  too  pure  for  passion,  and  not 
sad  enough  for  sorrow — fascinated  those  on  whom  they 
rested.  Her  iinely-raoulded  arms  were  as  perfect  as  if 
chiseled  from  marble,  and  her  attitude  was  the  imper- 
sonation of  grace.  Her  costume  was  brilliant.  The  dre^<«, 
of  purple  velvet,  trimmed  with  black  Brussels  laee,  fell  ia 
rich  folds  about  her  person,  which  was  scarcely  taller  than 
that  of  Esther,  but  more  matured.  She  wore  diamond 
bracelets,  set  in  enamel ;  a  diamond  necklace  to  match,  and 
a  single  ring,  in  which  a  diamond  of  large  size  flashed. 

"De  Vane,"  said  AYaring,  "Mrs.  Clarendon  wished  you 
to  be  presented  to  the  ladies  with  whom  she  is  conversing.'* 

"  MehcrcuU!  Waring,"  replied  De  Vane, "  what  a  superb 
woman  1" 

"  She  is  very  brilliant,"  replied  the  other. 

Be  Vane  advanced,  and  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Olaren-s 
don  to  the  two  ladies,  Mrs.  Habersham  and  Miss  Godol* 
phin.  Waring  had  ah*eady  enjoyed  that  honor,  and  enters 
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ed  into  conversation  with  Mrs.  Habersham,  a  stately  but 
agreeable  lady. 

"  You  must  have  come  to  us  but  recently.  Miss  Godol- 
phin,"  said  De  Vane,  "  or  I  should  have  met  you,  surely," 

"  I  carao  only  last  Avcek,"  she  replied,  "  bnt  I  have  not 
been  ignorant  of  you,  Mr.  De  Vane,  i  met  in  Switzerland, 
a  few  months  since,  the  Guiilords,  of  Virginia,  who  spoke 
of  you,  and  told  me  that  you  were  here  at  college,  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  your  valedictory." 

De  Vane  acknowledged  the  compliment  with  a  low  bow. 
"You  are,  then,  quite  lately  from  Europe,"  he  said.  "I 
had  learned  that  the  family  of  which  you  speak  had  re- 
turned, through  my  aunt,  Mrs.  De  Vane."  ' 

"  They  corresponded  with  her  while  abroad,  ami  T  ielt, 
upon  coming  home — ^for  this  is  my  home — ^that  1  almost 
knew  you  personally." 

De  Vane  felt  gratified  at  her  gracious  interest  in  him. 
So  brilliant,  so  attractive,  so  commanding,  that  she  should 
honor  him  with  her  regards  was  indeed  a  distinction. 
When  on  the  threshold  of  manhood,  attentions  from  a  wo- 
man of  our  own  age,  or  soniewliat  above  it,  if  she  be  love- 
ly anid  accomplished,  have  a  peculiar  chai*m  for  us.  They 
please,  while  they  flatter  our  amour  propre. 

"  I  am  most  fortunate,"  said  De  Vane,  "  in  having  been 
favorably  reported  to  you,  before  meeting  you." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  and  you  must  allow  me  to  say 
that,  having  heard  your  speech,  I  feel  myself  indebted  to 
the  friends  who  prepared  me  for  such  a  performance.  I 
love  the  classiCR.  Mr.  De  Vane,  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any 
thing  in  modern  literature  which  can  rival  them." 

"And  which  of  the  works  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  golden  ages  do  you  prefer  ?" 

"  Oh !  Homer,  of  course." 

"  Indeed,  do  you  find  him  more  agreeable  than  Virgil 
"  A  thousand  times  more  so,"  she  replied.   "  He  is  he- 
roic, and  he  does  justice  to  woman." 
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**  How  ?"  said  De  VauCj  smiling,  "  In  making  tlie  charms 
of  Helen  inflame  the  world  witii  war,  and  bring  destrue- 
tion  upon  Troy  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  answered.  "  Helen  was  not  worthy 
of  such  deeds,  wrought  in  her  behalf.  It  was  to  Mene- 
laus  a  calamity  that  he  succeeded  in  winning  her.  But 
in  Andromache  and  Penelope  he  vindicates  our  sex." 

"And  how  does  Virgil  oilcnd  yon  ?"  inquired  Dc  Yane. 

"By  representing  13ido  as  dying  of  grief,  because  for- 
saken by  JB^neas — a  most  unworthy  passion;  for  he  was 
not  a  hero.   Had  he  beoTK  T  might  have  pardoned  her." 

"  Then,  too,  she  had  loved  before,"  said  Waring,  who 
had  for  some  minutes  been  standing,  with  Esther  on  his 
arm,  in  silence. 

Miss  Godolphin  flushed  to  the  temples,  turning  to  the 
speaker  vrlth  a  glance  which  seemed  to  seek  to  read  his 
soul.    Slie.  did  not  reply. 

"  Do  you  think  it  possible,"  said  De  Vane, "  that  ^neas 
really  IoyocI  the  Carthaginian  queen  ?" 

"No,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  "If  he  had  loved,  how 
could  he  forsake  her  ?" 

There  was  the  deepest  sadness  in  her  tone,  and  a  shadow 
came  over  lier  face. 

"The  love  of  glory,"  said  De  Vane,  "impelled  him  to 
spread  his  sails,  and  she  could  no  longer  detain  him." 

How  was  it,  then,"  she  replied,  "  that  Cleopatra  held 
Antony  ?  What  do  yon  say,  Miss  Wordsworth  ?" 

Esther  started.  "  I  think,"  she  said,  "  that  Antony  was 
true  to  neither  Octavia  nor  Cleopatra.  If  he  had  loved 
either,  he  would  have  been  loyal,  and  his  ambition  would 
have  yielded  to  his  better  nature." 

De  Vane  was  astonished.  Here  stood  a  young  girl, 
scarcely  seventeen,  and  yet  she  liad  solved  a  problem 
which  the  world" was  discussing,  with  so  true  a  judgment 
that  all  who  heard  her  yielded  to  it. 
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**ToTi  are  right,"  said  Mss  Godolphin.  "Antony  was 
incapable  of  lova   The  ruling  passion  was  the  love  of 

glory,  and  no  tender  sentiuicnt  can  live  in  its. fierce  bUize. 
Hector  was  a  hero,  Init  he  would  never  have  deserted  An- 
dromache, save  to  defend  her  against  the  invading.  Greek  I 
See  with  what  tenderness  he  takes  leave  of  her  and  em- 
braces his  boy." 

There  was  a  wild,  passionate  sadness  in  her  tones  which 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  group  about  her.  She  might 
herself  have  been  some  queen,  standing  in  her  superb 
beauty,  sad  at  desertion,  and  yet  conquering  it  by  pride. 
What  a  contrast  Esther  presented  !  llcr  glorious  beauty 
was  that  of  youth  unsaddened  by  a  sliado  of  infelicity. 
Her  brilliant  complexion,  her  auburn  hair,  her  deep-bliie 
eyes,  with  heaven  mirrored  in  their  clear  depths,  her  sylph- 
like form,  and  her  perfectly-chiseled  features,  over  which 
no  cloud  of  earthly  sorrow  had  ever  darkened,  constituted 
a  combination  of  charms  at  once  pure  and  glowing.  As 
they  stood  near  each  other,  they  seemed  the  impersonation 
of  Night  and  JMorniuo-,  both  gloriously  beautiful :  the  one 
adorned  with  the  stars  of  evening,  for  a  diadem;  the  other 
decked  with  dewy  flowers,  which  tbe  burning  rays  of  the 
sun  had  not  yet  kissed.  The  one  brilliant,  like  Ariadne, 
her  crown  flashing  from  her  brows  after  the  desertion  of 
Theseus ;  the  other  like  Iphigenia  i'l  her  innocence,  pure 
enough  to  minister  in  the  temple  of  Diana. 

"1  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Waring,  "  that  the  love 
of  glory  must  be  subdue<l  >iefore  we  see  any  of  the  objects 
of  life  in  their  true  proportions.  There  is  something  in 
ournattire  grander  tbau  ambition — the  love  of  truth,  for 
the  sake  of  truth.  It  is  ignoble  to  live  for  human  ap- 
plause. It  is  glorious  to  seek,  amidst  the  illusions  of  life, 
the  path  which  leads  to  a  realm  whose  shadows  are  lost  in 
all-revealing  light. 
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Miss  Godolpliin  looked  at  liim  earnestly.  "And  how," 
said  she,  "are  we  to  find  that  patk  in  the  bewildering 
mazes  about  US  ?" 

"  It  is  marked  by  foot-prints,"  replied  Waring,  "  that 
lead  us  unerringly." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Clarendon  entered  the  room  with 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  in  conversation  with  liim.  They  all  came  to  where 
Miss  Godolphia  was  standing,  and  the  gentlemen  were  in- 
troduced to  the  p^rrty. 

"  You  haye  just  returned  from  Europe,  I  learn,"  said  the 
Duke.    "  Were  you  in  Germany  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Godolphin,  "  and  in  Weimar." 

"  Ah  I  and  were  you  pleased  ?" 

"I  could  not  be  otherwise,"  she  answered.    "It  well 
deBerves  its  name,  the  AxHE^fS  of  Germany." 
The  Duke  bowed  low. 

Miss  Godolphin  continued :  "  The  tone  of  society  is 
charming.  Nature  and  genius  conspire  to  make  the  place 
attractive.  Such  gardens  I  never  saw.  The  theatre  is 
classical,  and  the  scholars  entertaining.   What  more  can 

one  want  on  earth?" 

The  conversation  now  became  general.  The  Duke  asked 
Esther  if  she  admired  the  works  of  his  countrymen,  and 
she  replied : 

"  Such  of  them  as  are  known  to  me  possess  a  certain 
charm,  but  I  can  not  judge  them  critically." 

"  Mendelssohn,  for  instance  ?" 

"  Do' you  speak  of  the  younger,"  said  she. 
Oli  1  no — Moses,  the  author  of  PliEedon." 

"I  admire  his  fine  spirit,"  said  Esther,  "but  I  must  la- 
ment his  blindness  in  relusing  to  acknowledge  the  Ke* 
deemer." 

The  Duke  bowed, 

*^Then,"  said  the  gentleman  who  stood  by  his  side^ 
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%^^liose  fine  head  Esther  had  observed  with  admiration, 
you  may  lil  eland?" 

"  I  admire  him,"  she  answered,  "  but  fear  that  his  ideal 
of  moral  beauty  was  not  that  of  the  Christian  believer." 

I  am  not  by  any  means  sure  of  that,"  said  the  gentle- 
m^i.   «  His  father  was  a  Lutheran  divine,  and  his  tuto. 

deeply  imbued  with  tlic  spirit  of  religion ;  and  in  Iiis  Dia- 
log-nes  of  the  Gods,  it  would  seem  that  lie  intended  in  the 
words  of  the  Unknown  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Christianity  as 
the  only  system  which  can  remodel  men." 
Wanng  was  delighted. 

"  I  must  now  thank  you,"  said  De  Vane,  "  for  your  vin- 
dication of  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  writers." 

"I  must  confess  my  admiration  for  Lessing,"  said  Miss 
Godolphin.  "  His  love  of  the  l>e:intiful  was  intense  ;  he  was 
not  misled  by  tlic  French  taste,  but  made  his  countrymen 
acquainted  with  the  creations  of  the  ancients  and  the 
modems — of  th^  Greeks  and  of  Shakespeare." 

Mr.  Clarendon's  :l^e  beamed.  Allow  me,  Miss  Godol- 
phin," he  said,  "  to  thank  you ;"  and  with  his  hand  upon 
his  breast,  he  made  her  a  stately  bow. 

The  conversation  continued.  The  merits  of  Goethe,  of 
Sell  ill  er,  of  Herder,  and  of  Jean  Paul  liichter  were  dis- 
cussed. 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  "I  can  fancy  my- 
self at  Weimar.  Nowhere  in  this  country  have  I  found 
any  thing  like  this  before." 

Be  Vane  had  fascinated  him  by  his  enthusiasm,  and  the 

acquaintance  of  the  others  with  the  literature  of  his  coun- 
try had  been  unexpected. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  who  had  been  dining  together  ' 
now  entered,  and  among  them  Senator  Caldwell,  accom- 
panied by  Professor  Locke  and  Professor  Niles.  the 
Senator's  appearance  was  striking.   Tall,  almost  slender, 
erect:  with  features  distinctly  chiseled,  and  eyes  that 
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blazed,  he  was  the  impersona^ou  of  intellectual  power. 
Soon  after  his  entrance,  tlie  converBation  turned  upon 
metaphysics,  and  the  Senator  engaged  in  it  with  ardor, 
finding  in  Professor  Locke  an  antagonist  who  drew  out  all 
his  power*  His  whole  faculties  were  engaged,  and  his 
profound  analytical  power  displayed  itself  in  the  most 
captiviitiiig  way. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Lo  Grande  ?"  lie  at  length 
said,  addressing  himself  to  the  gentleman  whose  short 
stature  and  intellectual  appearance  had  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  De  Yane;  and  from  that  time  he,  together 
with  Mrs.  Clarendon,  took  part  in  the  discussion,  which 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  notes  of  the  piano :  some  hand 
of  surpassing  skill  was  touching  its  keys,  and  the  gentle- 
men all  gathered  about  the  performer. 

Miss  Godolphin  was  seated  at  the  instrument,  and  was 
playing  a  piece  of  German  music  which  had  just  appeared. 
Her  execution  was  brilliant.  After  the  piece  was  ended, 
Professor  Niles  asked  her  to  sing.  A  shade  of  sadness 
touched  her  features,  but  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  she 
Bang  Moore's  beautiful  lines : 

I  aaw  from  the  beach,  when  the  morning  was  ahining, 
A  bark  o*er  the  waters  move  gloriously  on ; 

I  came  to  that  beach  when  the  sun  was  declining^ 
The  bark  was  still  there^  but  the  waters  were  gone  t'* 

She  sang  the  entire  lines,  in  tones  of  wild,  passionate, 
almost  wailing  sadness,  untit  she  uttered  the  words, 

Giye  me  back,  gire  me  back  the  wild  freshness  of  morning  V* 

when  she  threw  an  energy  into  them  whicli  was  startling. 

An  irrepressible  burst  of  applause  followed.  Her  glove 
had  fallen,  and  as  De  Yane  stooped  to  hand  it  to  her,  he 
observed  that  tears  were  in  her  eyes.  She  rose,  and  turned 
away. 
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Mrs.  Hiles  wsls  prevailed  on  to  sing.  She  took  her  seat, 
touched  the  keys  with  the  skill  of  an  artiste,  and  sang  a 
Bong  which  had  just  been  set  to  music  by  a  royal  hand-^ 

"Partant  pour  la  Syrie." 

The  Duke  was  olianaed.  He  had  h^ard  it  in  Europe,  and 
he  exclaimed ;  "  You  know  that  the  composer  is  in  exile. 
Sad  that^the  enemies  of  the  peace  of  Europe  should  bring 
misfortunes  upon  such  a  spirit 

Mr.  Clarendon  turned  to  Esther,  and  taldilg  her  hand, 
seated  her  at  the  instrument.  She  was  pale,  but  she  offered 
no  rciuons trance.  She  felt  how  very  trying  the  ordoal  was 
through  which  she  was  about  to  |)ass,  for  her  own  know- 
ledge of  music  disclosed  the  faultless  performance  of  those 
who  had  preceded  her.  She  ran  her  fingers  over  the  keys 
lightly,  and  then  played  a  selection  from  Felis:  Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy's  Walpurgisnacht,"  and  sang  a  transla- 
tion of  the  words  of  GJoethe.  The  effect  was  magical,  the 
power  of  the  music  rose  into  sublimity.  Miss  Godolphin 
seemed  breathless  with  emotion,  and  the  Buke  was  enthu- 
siastic in  his  applause ;  his  great  hands,  hid  in  white  kid 
gloves,  made  the  room  echo,  while  his  Bravo!  Brmol 
rang  like  a  trumpet.  De  Yane  could  not  utter  a  word, 
but  his  excitement  was  so  visible,  that  Mr.  Clarendon 
smiled  as  he  saw  his  earnest  face  and  compressed  lips.  Es- 
ther's form  had  seemed  to  be  swept  by  the  power  of  the 
music^  Iier  face  wore  a  glory  that  was  caught  trom  the  in- 
spiration of  the  iiiornont,  and  when  the  keys  were  silent, 
her  faultless  hands  were  clasped  unconsciously  before  her. 
Never  had  De  Yane  witnessed  such  enthusiasm  in  her  be- 
fore ;  she  was  like  a  sibyl  absorbed  by  the  revelation  of 
her  own  Acuities.  Waring  spoke  to  her,  and  asked  her  to 
add  a  single  song  more, 

"What  shall  it  be  ?"  said  Esther. 

"Any  thing  which  you  may  select,"  he  replied. 
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She  Bang  those  lines  in  which  the  genius  of  Moore  seemed 
under  the  influence  of  heavenly  inspiration— 

**  0  Thou  who  driest  the  mourner's  tear 

Her  voice  almost  trembled  with  sensibility,  and  as  the 
dying  cadence  was  lost  in  the  air,  the  SYni])athy  of  the 
company  was  so  deep  and  their  taste  so  appreciative,  that 
not  a  word  was  uttered. 

She  rose  from  the  instrument,  and  Miss  Godolphin,  ad- 
vancing, took  her  hand  in  both  her  own,  and  said : 

"  Miss  Wordsworth,  I  thank  you  for  interpreting  music 
to  me  in  a  way  which  makes  me  feel  its  glory." 

*'  Such  a  tribute  from  you,  Miss  Godolpliin,"  said  Mr. 
Clarendon,  "my  younof  friend  may  well  prize." 

**  I  prize  it  very  highly,  Mr.  Clarendon,"  said  Esther. 

Some  one  proposed  that  they  should  visit  the  lighted  gar- 
den. Be  Yane  gave  his  arm  to  Esther,  and  they  walked 
out,  followed  by  Waring  and  Miss  Godolphin  and  others 
of  the  party.  The  scene  was  one  of  rare  beauty.  The 
walks  led  through  evergreens  lighted  with  lamps  of  vari- 
ous colors. 

*'2»ii?^s  Wordswortli,"  said  De  Vane,  "you  must  Lave 
thought  me  misanthropic  when  we  last  met,  but  you  can- 
not comprehend,  of  course,  my  social  philosophy;  you 
have  seen  nothing  of  the  heartlessness  of  society." 

"  No,  Mr.  De  Vane,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  found  nothing 
but  kindness.  I  see  that  there  is  unhappiness  in  the  great 
world  about  me,  but  I  seem  to  walk  in  a  charmed  circle," 

**  Yes,  you  remind  me  of  what  Coleridge  says ; 

<  0  lady  t  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live. 
«        •        *        •  • 

Ah !  from  the  soul  itse^  must  issue  forth 
A  light}  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  doud 
Enveloping  the  earth.* 
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All  witiiin  you  is  so  bright  that  you  see  the  world  about 
you  under  the  light  which  your  own  spirit  sheds  over  it." 

"You  judge  me  quite  too  favorably,  Mr.  Be  Vane,** 
said  Esther. 

"My  observation  has  taught  me,"  he  said,  "that  the 

world  surrenders  the  beautiful  and  the  good  for  the  ad 
v:\iicement  of  its  own  system.  It  worships  false  gods,  and 
the  sacrifices  wliicli  it  brings  to  their  altars  are  the  most 
costly  of  all  that  are  laid  upon  any  shrine—living  hearts. 
It  reproduces  in  modern  times  the  cruel  worship  of  that 
people  denounced  in  the  Scriptures,  who  made  their  sons 
And  their  daughters  pass  through  the  fire  in  the  wildness 
of  their  cruel  idolatry." 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Yane," 
said  Esther,  surprised  at  his  earnestness. 

"I  trust,"  he  replied  l»itterly,    that  you  never  may." 

"  Perhaps,*'  she  said,  "  you  are  taking  your  estimate  of 
society  from  Coleridge.  But  you  would  not  abandon  it, 
as  he  proposed  at  one  time  to  do,  nor  reconstruct  it  upon 
his  ideal  system— would  you  ?  " 

"Pm  not -sure  that  I  would  not,'*  said  De  Vane.  "I 
value  the  conventionalisms  of  the  world  less  every  day 
that  T  live." 

"Better  contend  with  what  is  bad  in  the  world,  and 
strive  to  make  it  happier,"  said  Esther,  "  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  withdraw  from  the  world,  because  it  is 
distasteful  to  us," 

"  But,"  said  De  Vane,  "  it  oflTends  me.  I  love  its  better 
aspects,  but  I  scorn  its  meaner  ones ;  and  so  perverse 
am  T,  tliat  I  am  repelled  on  the  other  side  by  goodness 
itsell,  if  it  lias  not  the  graces  which  certainly  do  behing 
to  good  society.  I  sympathize  intensely  with  the  Greeks 
in  their  love  of  the  beautiful,  the  t6  KaXov,  I  could  not 
worship  the  good,  if  stripped  of  its  loyeliuess," 
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"  TJndlne,"  replied  Esther,  "  might  have  felt  thus  before 
she  received  a  soul,  but  surely  not  afterward." 

"  De  Vane,"  called  out  Waring,  "  do  you  intend  that 
Miss  Wordsworth  shall  lose  her  supper  ?" 

"Ah  I "  said  De  Vane,  "it  seems  that  we  must  not  for-, 
get  our  bodies.  We  were  just  speaking  about  the  soul, 

W'liriiig." 

indeed !*'  he  replied.  "I  am  glad  to  learn  that  your 
thougiits  are  so  well  directed." 

We,  too,  were  looking  heavenward,"  said  Miss  Godol- 
phin ;  "  for  I  was  just  saying  that  these  lamps  could  not 
obscure  those  stars  that  bum  so  far  above  us,  though  they 
seem  so  brilliant." 

"  They  looked  upward,  and  the  quenchless  stars  could 
be  seen  in  the  pure  lionvenSj  burning  calmly  Car  above ; 
lights  which  would  still  endure,  when  the  glaring  lani])S 
were  all  extinguished,  and  the  scene  about  them  lost 
its  illusions.  They  entered  the  house,  and  a  gay  con- 
versation followed  at  the  supper-table. 

When  the  guests  were  dispersing,  De  Vane  sought 
Esther,  adjusted  her  wrappings,  and  conducted  her  to  the 
carriage,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Springfield  were  already 
seated.    Before  reaching  it,  he  said : 

"We  did  not  conclude  our  conversation,  Miss  Words- 
worth.  I  am  in  a  labyrinth,  and  you  must  extricate  me." 

She  smiled,  but  made  no  reply.  The  carriage  dashed 
away ;  and  De  Vane  resSlly  felt  as  if  he  had  lost  a  Guiob.  , 
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«*Tra  highest  hon«93  that  the  world  can  boaal 
Are  sutQects  Uit  too  low  for  my  desire ; 

The  bn,^*itcst  bertus  of  c:lory  are  at  most 
But  dying  spai'idcs  of  Ttxy  Uving  fire." 

9iUN0»  QUASLBS. 

On  Saturday,  at  noon,  a  small  travel iiig-carriap^e;  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  well-matclie^.  dark  bay  iioif^e^,  drove  up  to 
Mr.  Springfield^s  residence.  Two  gentlemen  alighted 
from,  it,  one  of  them  a  venerable  man,  of  most  impressive 
appearance,  the  other  much  younger.  Mrs.  Springfield  came 
to  the  door  to  meet  them,  and  her  face  flushed  with 
pleasure. 

Bishop  McKendree !"  she  exclaimed,  "I  am  deli Q^h ted 
to  see  you.  We  were  looking  for  you  j "  and  she  conducted 
the  gentlemen  into  the.  house. 

Bishop  McKendree  and  Iiis  traveling  companion,  a  young 
minister  of  the  Tennessee  Conference,  were  welcomed  with 
a  warmth  that  gratified  them,  and  made  them  feel  that  they 
had  reached  a  home.  Some  such  homes  there  were  through- 
out  the  wide  extent  of  country  embraced  within  the  Bishop's 
diocese,  where  it  was  felt  to  be  an  honor  to  receive  such  a 
guest;  but  it  was  with  very  great  satisfaction  that  he  en- 
tered this  house.  Its  well-kuown  hospitality,  its  refine- 
ment, its  abounding  comforts,  and  the  ties  of  personal 
friendship — ^all  endeared  it  tt>  him.  Esther  came  in  soon 
after  the  Bishop's  arrival,  and  she  was  warmly  greeted  by 
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Mm.   He  bad  known  her  father.   Laying  his  hand  solemnly 
upon  her  head^  bright  with  its  rich  golden  hair,  he  said : 
"  May  the  Lord  bless  thee,  with  the  blessings  of  heaven 

above  and  of  earth  beneath !  " 

As  she  raised  her  head,  Mrs.  Sprnigfiehl  saw  Ibat  tears 
trembled  upon  her  eyelids ;  and  iisther  felt  that  slie  l)ore 
away  with  her,  as  she  left  the  room,  a  treasure  of  pricelessi 
value  in  the  blessing  of  an  apostolife  man,  whose  hands  had 
been  laid  upon  the  head  of  her  father,  consecrating  him  to 
the  self-sacrificing  ministry  in  which  he  had  laid  down  his 
life.  Mr.  Springfield,  who  had  been  out  on  horseback,  ar- 
rived, and  hastened  to  renew  the  wcleonie  which  had  al- 
ready been  extended  to  the  venerable  Li;uest.  In  those  days 
the  visit  of  a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  an  event  as  marked  and  as  highly  appreciated  as  a 
royal  visit  to  some  nobleman,  when  his  palatial  residence 
is  graced  by  the  presence  of  his  sovereign.  In  the  evening 
several  of  the  leading  Methodists  of  the  town  came  in,  and 
some  hours  were  passed  in  delightful  conversation.  Waring 
was  present,  and  gave  great  interest  to  tlie  converFJation, 
his  fine  mind  being  fully  roused,  and  his  spiiits  exhilarated 
by  the  presence  of  a  man  so  niuch  venerated  by  him.  The 
social  qualities  of  the  Bishop  were  such  as  to  make  him  an 
agreeable  companion  for  both  young  and  old.  There  was 
dignity,  but  nothing  of  coldness  in  his  manner ;  and  his 
benevolence  was  so  shining,  that  children  and  servants  felt 
tliey  could  approach  him.  The  hour  of  nine  canie — the 
Bisliop's  liuur  for  retiring  ;  i  lie  i>ibki  and  the  hynui-book 
were  placed  on  a  table  by  his  side,  and  he  proceeded  to 
conduct  the  evening  service.  After  reading  one  of  the 
Psalms,  he  rose  and  gave  out  the  lines  of  a  hymn,  which  ail 
joined  in  singing ;  and  then,  all  kneeling,  he  offered  a  simple, 
earnest  pi*ayer.  Upon  resuming  their  seats,  eveiy  one  felt 
calmed — spiritualized — as  if  an  angel,  in  passing  had  sliaken 
his  wings,  and  left  a  heavenly  atmosphere,  which  tilled  the 
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plaee.  The  Bishop  rose,  and  taking  leave  of  the  company, 
was  conducted  to  his  chamber.  Most  of  the  persons  pre- 
sent left  at  the  same  time;  but  Waring  remained,  and  con- 
tinned  for  some  time  in  conversation  with  the  family. 

Mrs.  Springtield  expressed  her  gr;iiitIc:iLioa  at  iiii;-  llie 
Bishop  with  them ;  saying  tliat  they  were  entertaiuiug  au 
angel,"  but  not  "  unawai'ea.'' 

"  Yes,"  replied  Waring,  "  no  purer  man,  nor  kindlier  one, 
breathes  the  breath  of  life.  He  blends  the  courage  of  Peter 
with  the  gentleness  of  John.  What  stay  is  he  to  make 
with  you,  Mi*s.  Springfield  ?'* 

He  will  not  leave  us  before  Thursday.  He  is  about  to 
preside,  as  yoii  know,  over  the  Ooniereace,  which  is  to  meet 
in  Auo;u&ta." 

"  Yes,  and  he  can  reach  there  easily  by  Saturday  in  the 
forenoon,  taking  an  early  departure  on  Thursday.  I  must 
bring  De  Vane  to  see  him.  He  is  a  Virginian,  you  know ; 
so  is  the  Bishop;  and  he  has  heard  £Etvorably  of  him, 
through  au  aunt  of  his  in  that  State.'' 

Mrs.  Springlichl  said :  "  We  shall  be  happy  to  see  Mr.  De 
Vane.  I  think  higlily  of  him.  Do  you  know  his  religious 
sentiments,  Mr.  Waring 

**He  has  no  well-defined  religious  opinions,"  replied  War- 
ing. "He  was  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  yields  a  general  assent  to  its  creed,  I  believe ; 
but  for  two  or  three  years  he  has  been  looking  into  German 
literature,  and  I  fear  lives  somewhat  in  cloud-land." 

«Yes,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "I  remember  your  saying 
something  of  tliat  kind  to  us  when  we  first  made  his  ac- 
quaintance.   We  must  bring  him  into  the  clear  light." 

"  I  should  rejoice  to  see  hhu  reach  it,"  said  Waring.  "  His 
nature  is  a  noble  one,  and  if  converted,  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  profess  his  faith  anywhere,  though  the  whole  coun* 
try  rang  with  the  cry:  ^Is  Saul  also  among  the  pro* 
phets  r 
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"I  hope  the  cry  may  soon  be  heard,"  said  Mr.  Springs 
field. 

"It's  a  little  strange,"  said  Waring,  "that  Be  Vane  has 
never  heard  more  than  one  sermon  by  a. Methodist  minister 

in  all  his  life.  He  heard  you,  you  remember,  and  he  was 
delighted ;  but  he  insiBts  that  such  a  discourse  in  a  Meth- 
odist Chapel  is  to  be  heard  only  on  rare  occasions.'* 

They  all  smiled,  and  Mr.  Bpriugdeld  remarked  that  he 
was  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  appreciation. 

'*  You  will  bring  him  to  hear  the  Bishop  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Waring,  will  you  not  ?"  said  Esther. 

"Oh !  yes,  he  will  feel  an  interest  in  him  from  what  his 
aunt  has  written.  She  describes  him  as  a  most  eloc^ueut 
preacher." 

"  How  is  it,"  asked  Mrs.  Springfield,  *'  that  he  is  so  ex- 
clusive ?   His  nature  seems  to  be  a  generous  one." 

"  Why,"  replied  Waying,  "  his  family  is  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  in  Virginia.  He  is  a  PATiaciAN,  so  by  descent, 
by  alliance,  by  education,  by  taste — ^in  short,  by^very  thing. 
The  great  wealth  of  General  Do  Vane  puts  it  in  his  po^yor 
to  give  his  son — and  George  is  an  only  son — every  advan- 
tage. He  would  not  permit  him  even  to  attend  a  common- 
school,  but  employed  masters  for  him  at  home;  and  he 
would  not  have  consented  that  he  should  enter  any  other 
college  in  the  Southern  country  than  this.  The  great  won- 
der is,  that  he  is  not  spoiled ;  but  he  is  not  in  the  least  so. 
He  loves  rank,  glory,  fame,  but  he  loves  truth  better  than 
either;  and  while  ho  feels  the  value  of  caste,  lie  will  never 
saerifice  himself  for  any  ignoble  object.  Many  would  call 
his  ideal  of  the  good  and  the  true  romantic,  but  his  ster- 
ling sense  is  not  under  any  illusion ;  and  he  would  sacrifice 
every  thing  before  he  would  abandon  what  he  felt  that  he 
ought  to  adhere  to  and  vindicate.'' 

"  You  speak  of  your  Mend  with  enthusiasm^  Mr.  War- 
ing," said  Mi*s.  Sprin-iield. 
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He  rouBes  my  nature,"  replied  Wariug. .  "He  is  my 
friend.  I  am  strongly  attaclied  to  him;  he  rises  so  far 
above  the  ordinary  standard  of  yonng  men  whom  I  meet, 
that  I  honor  him  as  much  as  I  love  him.'' 

"We  shall  expect  you  to  bring  him  to  see  ns,  Mr.  War- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Springfield.  "  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be 
charmed  willi  the  Bishop,  .who  has  himst^lf  i\w  appeai'ance 
of  a  patrician." 

Esther  had  listened  to  the  conversation  with  interest,  but 
she  remained  silent. 

Waring  rose  and  took  his  leavie. 

Sunday  came,  and  overspread  the  world  with  its  tranquil 
beauty.  The  arrival  of  Bishop  McKendree  heing  widely 
known,  the  Methodist  church  was  filled  to  overtiowing  at 
an  early  hour.  The  citizens  generally,  of  all  denoniinjilions 
and  of  every  class,  pressed  into  the  humble  meeting-house. 
The  aristocratic,  the  great,  and  the  humble,  were  all  eager 
to  hear  a  man  so  eminent  for  his  virtues,  his  heroic  services 
in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  his  eloquence,  as  a  preacher. 
Waring  was  in  his  accustomed  seat,  Do  Vane  by  his  side ; 
and  as  the  foi-mer  glanced  over  the  congregation,  he  was 
pleased  to  see  Mr.  Clarejidon,  Mr.  Hallam,  and  otlier  enu- 
nent  men;  and  among  the  larlies, Mrs.  Clarendon,  Avith  Mrs. 
Habersham  and  Miss  Godolphin.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  entered  with  his  &mily,and  seats  were  found  for  them 
quite  near  the  pulpit. 

Pi*ecisely  at  half-past  ten  o^dock,  Bishop  McEendree  en- 
tered the  church,  attended  by  Mr.  Springfield  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, the  pastor,  and  walked  up  the  aisle  to  the  pulpit. 
The  appearance  of  the  J^ishop  was  very  impressive.  Kearly 
six  feet  in  height,  and  well-formed,  he  was  the  inipurson* 
ation  of  mAnly  vigor  and  activity,  yielding  somewhat  to  the 
advance  of  age.  His  face  exhibited  intellectual  power,  blend- 
ed with  benevolence  and  firmness.  His  hair  fell  away  from 
the  forehead  in  heavy  locks,  and  rested  on  his  collar.  He 
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wore  a  long-waisted,  siiigle-breasted  black  cloth  coat,  with 
a  Btaading  collar,  black  vest,  and  breeches  of  the  same  ina- 
terial  termiiiatmg  at  the  knee,  where  they  were  fastened 
with  silver  buckles,  long  black  stockings,  and  polished 
shoes,  with  silver  buckles — ^the  style  of  dress  which  one  sees 
in  the  portrait  of  Washington  by  Stuart.  Afler  kneeling 
for  a  few  moments  in  silent  prayer,  the  Bishop  rose,  and 
opened  the  services  by  reading  from  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  the  K ew  Testaments.  He  then  read  the  hymn  deli- 
berately and  impressively,  and  afterward  recited  the  lines, 
two  by  two,  while  the  congregation,  rising  to  their  feet, 
sang  them  with  a  good  spirit,  the  Bishop  pausing  occasionally 
to  invite  attention  to  the  sentiments  which  they  were  utter- 
ing  in  sono^.  The  prayer  which  followed  was  comprehen- 
sive, earnest,  spiritual,  and  deeply  reverential,  as  if  the  glo- 
ries of  tlie  eternal  world  were  in  view.  No  taste,  however 
critical,  could  be  offended ;  no  heart,  however  worldly, 
could  be  untouched ;  and  many  felt  that  angels'  wings  rus- 
tled in  theit  midst,  as  the  fine,  pleading  voice  of  the  Bishop 
ascended  to  the  celestial  courts*  After  the  prayer,  another 
hymn  was  sung-rthe  volume  of  sound  swelling  beyond  the 
tones  of  an  organ,  and  rising  heavenward. 

The  text  was  from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
chapter  thirteenth  and  verse  thirteenth  :  "  And  now  al>ideth 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity 

The  sermon  was  one  of  extraordinary  interest  and  power, 
blending  grandeur  and  tenderness ;  and  tears  fell  from  many 
eyes  unused  to  weep.  The  graphic  power  of  the  Bishop 
wa^  great,  and  his  illustrations  brought  the  living  scenes  to 
view.  In  describing  fiiith  as  a  principle,  he  insisted  that  one 
of  the  tests  was  obedience — simple,  thorough  obedience^,  and 
he  showed  how  Sanl,  the  stately  kiug  of  Israel,  erred,  in  de* 
parting  from  the  instructions  given  him  as  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Amalekites.     Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts :  I  remem« 
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ber  that  which  Amaiek  did  to  Israel— how  he  laid  wait  for 

him  in  the  way,  when  he  came  up  from  Egypt.  Now  go 
atifl  finite  Amaiek,  and  utterly  destroy  all  that  they  have, 
and  spare  them  not,  but,  slay  both  man  and  woman,  infant 
and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  ass."  Tiie  battle 
was  fought ;  Saul  was  victorious.  The  next  morning,  Sam- 
uel, the  prophet,  goes  to  visit  the  conquering  king,  en- 
camped at  Oarmel,  who  comes  forth  to  meet  him,  saying : 
"  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord  :  I  have  performed  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord.  The  propliet  replied :  Wliat 
meaneth,  then,  this  bleating  of  sheep  in  mine  ears,  and  the 
lowing  of  the  oxen  which  I  hear  ?  And  Saul  said :  They 
have  brought  them  from  the  Amalekites;  for  the  people 
spared  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  oxen,  to  sacrifice 
tmto.the  Lord  thy  God ;  and  the  rest  we  have  utterly  de- 
stroyed. Then  Samuel  said  unto  Saul,  Stay,  and  I  will 
tell  thee  what  the  Lord  hath  said  to  me  this  night.  And  he 
naid  nnto  him,  Say  on.  And  Samuel  said,  When  thou  wast 
little  in  thine  own  sight,  wast  thou  not  made  the  head  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  Lord  anointed  thee  king  over 
Israel?  And  the  Lord  sent  thee  on  a  journey,  and  said, 
Go  and  utterly  destroy  the  sinners  the  Amalekites,  and  fight 
agmnst  them  until  iJiey  be  consumed.  Wherefore,  then, 
didst  thou  not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  but  didst  lly  upon 
the  spoil,  and  didst  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ?  And 
Saul  said  unto  Samuel,  Yea,  I  have  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  and  have  gone  the  way  which  the  Lord  sent  me,  and 
have  brought  Agag,  the  king  of  Amaiek,  and  have  utterly 
destroyed  the  Amalekites.  But  the  people  took  of  the  spoils, 
sheep  and  oxen,  the  chief  things  of  which  should  have  been 
utterly  destroyed,  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  in 
Gilgal.  And  Samuel  said,  Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight 
in  burnt- offerin2:s  and  sacrifices  as  in  obevino*  tlie  voice  of 
the  Lord  ?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken,  than  the  fat  of  *ams.  For.rebellion  is  as  tlie  sin  of 
witchcrafib,  and  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and  idolatry^ 
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Because  thon  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  he  hath 
ako  rejected  thee  from  being  king." 

All  this  was  recited  in  a  manner  so  life-like,  that  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  scene  conld  not  have  brought  it  more  dis- 
tincUy  before  the  audience ;  and  he  proceeded  to  describe 
the  confession  of  the  king,  his  being  overawed  by  the 
.people  and  yielding  to  them,  which  was  the  result  of  want 
of  faith  ill  God ;  tlie  eagerness  of  Saul  still  to  reign ;  his 
grasping  the  mantle  of  Samuel  to  detain  him;  its  rending 
in  his  hand ;  and  the  prophet's  prediction  of  the  king's  over, 
throw.  Everyone  felt  impressed  with  the  dread  majesty 
of  Grod — awed  in  his  presence — and  trembled  before  the 
unswerving  rectitude  of  his  administration.  ^ 

Then,  when  the  Bishop  had  shown  what  faith  is,  he  de- 
scribed hope — its  exulting,  far-reaching  view  of  the  worhl 
which  lies  beyond  the  boundaries  of  time  ;  its  revealiug 
splendors,  filling  the  soul  with  joy  unutterable  and  full  of 
glory ;  its  power  to  hold  the  soul  steadily  amidst  the  storms 
of  life.  Then  came  his  beautiful  description  of  charity, 
greater  than  feith  or  hope-a  mighty  principle,  dwelling  on 
earth  and  in  heaven ;  the  same  love  warming  the  heart  of  an 
archangel  and  filling  the  soul  of  the  Christian.  The  power  to 
work  miracles ;  the  gift  of  tongues ;  the  most  boundless 
munificence  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  others — all,  all 
paled  before  the  surj)assing  glory  of  love,  which  would  give 
us  the  victory  over  all  things,  and  enable  even  an  expiring 
martyr  to  exclaim : 

**  Sink  down,  ye  separating  hills ! 
Let  sin  and  death  remove ! 
'Tte  love  that  drives  iny  chariot-wheels, 
And  death  must  yield  to  love.** 

The  effect  of  the  discourse  was  visible  throughout  the 

CD 

congregation^  and  Waring  looking  about  Iiiin  at  its  close, 
saw  tears  coursing  down  the  cheeks  of  Mr.  Ilallam.  Miss 
Godolphin's  face  was  buried  in  her  handkerchief,  and  Mr. 
Clarendon's  countenance  exhibited  deep  emotion. 
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Another  hymn  was  song, 

**  0  glorious  hope  of  perfect  iore  I" 

and  the  volume  of  song  which  swelled  loud  and  strong, 

could  scarcely  drown  the  sobs  and  exclaiiuitions  which 
would  break  forth  from  some  hearts.-  De  Vane  was  im- 
pressed. He  felt  the  immeasurable  superiority  which  the 
glorious  views  spread  before  him  possessed  over  all  the 
pageantry  of  human  life  in  its  most  imposing  aspects.  The 
sublime  outlines  of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom,  embracing  the 
universe,  were  seen  by  him,  and  the  p  mp  and  splendor  of 
the  world  paled  before  its  transcendent  excellence.  Ambition, 
power,  empire— all  appeared,  in  that  moment,  trifling  and 
insignificant ;  and  the  largest  interests  of  time  shrank  into 
nothingness  before  the  eternity  which  stretched  illimitably 
around  him.  Then,  too,  the  earnestness  of  this  religion 
touched  his  heart ;  no  mere  routine  of  duties,  no  cold  outline 
of  forms,  but  a  living,  fervent,  spiritual  worship  was  all 
around  him.  Even  his  tastes  were  not  offended;  for  the 
very  presence  of  the  Bishop — a  man  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, as  well  as  of  earnestness  and  power — impressed  the 
wliole  service,  and  gidded  and  elevated  it.  Aller  another 
prayer,  the  Bishop  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  all  felt 
the  calm  and  spiiitual  influence  of  his  apostolic  face,  his 
outspread  hands,  and  his  words,  beneficent  as  heaven  itself. 

Long  lingered  the  influence  of  the  morning's  service  in 
the  hearts  of  the  great  congregation ;  and  the  unpretending 
chapel  seemed,  to  the  view  of  many,  like  the  glorious  temple 
which  crowned  Mount  Moriah,  the  singers  lifting  up  the 
voice  in  praise  and  thanksgiving,  with  the  trumpets  and 
cymbals  and  instruments  of  music,  saying :  For  He  is  good ; 
for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.''  Then  the  house  was  filled 
with  a  cloud,  so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister, 
by  reason  of  the  cloud,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled 
the  house  of  God. 
5 
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As  pilot  well  expert  In  perilous  vaTe, 

That  to  a  steadfast  star  his  courao  hath  h&a% 
When  foggy  mists  or  cloudy  tempests  have 
The  fidtbfUl  light  of  that  fidr  lamp  ybleni, 
And  coTored  heaven  vlth  hideous  detriment; 
Upon  his  card  and  compass  flrmes  his  eye, 
The  maystery  of  his  long  experiment, 
And  to  them,  does  the  steddy  helm  apply,  - 
Bidding  his  winged  TesseU  fairly  forward  fly.** 

MoNBAT  evening  came,  and  Waring,  accompanied  by  Be 
Vane,  walked  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Springfield  at  an  early 

Lojir.  They  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Mr.  Springfield, 
who  conducted  them  to  the  library,  where  they  found  sev- 
eral persons,  who  bad  called  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
Bishop.  Others  called  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and 
among  them  Mr.  Clarendon  and  Mr.  Hallam. 

Mr.  Hallam's  &rther  had  been  a  Methodist  minister,  had 
known  Bishop  McKendree,  and  had  died,  leaving  a  spotless 
memory. 

Mr.  Clarendon  had  learned  to  A'enerate  the  Bishop  from 
the  teachings  of  an  aliut,  who  had  long  been  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Virginia.  Tlie  conversation  be- 
came general,  and  the  Bishop  was  so  genial  that  he  charmed- 
every  one.  His  manners  stately  and  yet  gentle ;  his  fine 
sense,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  public  afi&irs ;  and  his 
broad  views  of  questions  which  came  up  for  discussion,  made 
hun  a  most  agreeable  companion ;  and  De  Vane  felt  that  he 
would  grace  even  the  most  aristocratic  circles  of  the  land.. 
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Without  ostentation,  lie  succeeded  in  bringing  every  thing 
in  subordination  to  Christianity,  treated  every  topic  in  its 
relations  to  it,  and  impressed  every  one  with  the  idea  that 
the  true  solution  of  all  questions  must  be  found  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Goers  government  of  the  world.  All  stLitesman- 
ship,  he  argued,  must  he  collided  by  the  divine  law,  if  it 
would  advance  the  true  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"But,  Bishop,"  said  Mr,  Clarendon,  "you  would  not 
bring  about  an  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  State?" 
"  No,"  replied  the  Bishop.   "  But  I  would  recognize 

Christianity  distinctly.  I  would  conduct  the  affairhj  of  the 
government  in  direct  reference  to  the  teachings  of  Jesns 
Christ.  There  need  be  no  political  arrangement  such  as 
exists  in  England ;  but  the  principles  of  Christianity  should 
be  acknowledged  as  the  only  basis  of  the  government." 

"  Would  not  that  involve  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
some  particular  mode  of  worship  ?"  asked  Mr.  Clarendon. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  Bishop.  "  It  would  be  unwise  to 
erect  an  cstablislunent,  but.  the  institutions  of  Christianity 
should  be  recognized  by  the  organic  law  of  the  state.  We 
ought  not  to  content  ourselves  with  a  general  reference  to 
the  government  of  God  in  our  state  papers ;  hut  Christian^ 
ity — ^the  system  of  truth  revealed  in  the  Kew  Testament — 
should  be  accepted  and  honored,  if  we  would  perpetuate 
our  free  institutions." 

"  I  think,  Bishop,  that  is  already  done  to  some  extent," 
said  Mr.  HaUam.  "  We  observe  the  Ciiristian  Sabbath,  and 
protect  it  by  hiw." 

"  Quite  true,"  replied  the  Bishop.  "  But  I  fear  that  the 
tendency  is  to  conduct  the  government  of  this  country  upon 
principles  of  human  wisdom ;  and  I  believe  that  no  political 
system  can  stand  that  does  not  clearly  and  broadly  recog- 
nize the  law  of  Grod  as  the  all4mpelling  power  which  guides 
the  fortunes  of  our  raoe." 
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^'  Certainly,"  said  Mr^  Hailam,  "  there  is  muoh  in  history 

to;  confirm  your  view." 

Yes,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
history ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  admire  the  British  govern- 
ment, however  mnch  I  condemn  its  ambitious  and  aggressive 

policy.  The  stabililv  of  that  government  is  wonderful.  Its 
])eo})le  arc  free,  and  vet  the  empire  stands  amidst  the  cou- 
vulBions  of  the  world  "vvitli  the  repose  of  majestic  strength. 
What  do  you  say  to  it,  Mr.  Waring  ?  Am  I  conceding  too 
much?" 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  Waring.  "  The  very  subject  which 
we  are  how  discussing  has  attracted  my  attention  much  of 
late,  and  the  philosophy  of  history  seems  to  me  to  be  un- 
mistakable. Nations  have  perished  because  they  knew  not 
God." 

The  British  government,^'  said  Mr.  Hallam,  has  been 
much  misunderstood  in  this  country.  Having  been  at  war 
with  it,  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  denounce  it ;  but 
it  is  really,  if  we  except  our  own,  the  finest  government  on 
earth." 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Dc  Vane,"  said  Mr,  Clarendon,  you  vvill 
agree  heartily  with  that  opinion  ;  i'or  it  seemed  to  me  that 
you  favored,  in  your  oration,  which  we  all  heard  with  so 
much  pleasure,  the  distinctions  in  society  which  are  so  broad- 
ly marked  in  England." 

De  Vane  colored  slightly,  but  instantly  recovered  his  self- 
possession,  and  said  :  ^^  It  was  my  object,  Mr.  Clarendon, 
to  show  that  the  education  of  English  gentlemen  surpassed 
that  of  any  other  class  in  any  country,  and  I  attributed  that 
to  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  aristocratic 
system  of  that  country.  I  must  say,  too,  that  I  admire  the 
British  govcrnraent." 

"I  think,"  said  the  Bishop, "  that  I  observe  that  tendency 
in  the  Virginia  gentlemen,  and  I  believe,  Mr*  De  Vane,  that 
you  ai*e  a  native  of  that  State." 
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"  I  am,  sir,"  said  De  Vane,  "  and  I  am  happy  to  kuow  that 
some  of  mj  relatives  heard  you,  upon  your  late  visit  to  Vir- 
gmia. 

"  Which  of  them?"  asked  the  Bishop. 

"  Mrs.  De  Vane^  an  aunt  of  mine,"  said  De  Vane. 

"I  remember,"  said  the  Bishop,  to  Iiave  met  her  at  the 
house  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Hamilton ;  and  if  you  will  &\\ow 
me  to  say  so,  I  was  mueli  pleased  with  the  interest  wliioh 
she  manifested  in  evangelical  religion,  ^he  impressed  me 
with  her  earnestness  as  a  Christian." 

Pe  Yane  was  highly  gratified.  Without  analyzing  it,  he 
felt  as  if  something  had  occurred  to  lessen  the  distance  which 
separated  his  &mlly  from  Esther.   He  said : 

"  Mrs.  De  Yane  wrote  me  in  such  terms  as  satisfied  me 
that  she  fully  sympathized  with  your  sentiments." 

The  Bishop  bowed.  Well,"  said  he,  "you  think  well 
of  the  British  government.  I  trust  that  if  we  do  not  rival 
their  aristocratic  establishment,  we  shall  not  suffer  them  to 
outstrip  us  in  reverence  for  the  institutions  of  Christianity. 
Do  you  not  think  it  remarkable  that  the  free  states  of  an- 
tiquity could  not  perpetuate  their  liberty?" 

"  It  is,  sir,"  replied  De  Vane,  an  impressive  lesson  which 
we  learn  from  ancient  history." 

'  ■  And.  yet,"  said  Waring,  - '  unstable  as  political  institu- 
tions have  proved  themselves,  how  striking  is  t^e  fact  that 
Christianity,  springing  up  at  the  very  fbet  of  the  colossal 
power  of  l^e  Boman  Empire,  has  come  down  to  our  times 
without  the  protection  of  governments,  and  is  to-day  state- 
lier and  stronger  than  it  ever  was  before  1" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  and  that  might  teach  us  that  a 
system  so  self-sustaining  will  infuse  its  own  conservative 
influence  into  any  government  with  which  it  is  incorporat- 
ed," 

"  Your  philosophy.  Bishop,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  is  sus- 
tained by  modem  history,  too.  Look  at  England  and  France, 
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with  only  that  narrow  strip  of  sea  dividmg  them  which  lies 
between  Dover  and  Calais." 

*'  Something  must  be  attributed  to  the  diftereiice  of  raees," 
said  Mr.  Ilallam.  "The  French  people  have  their  relio-ion 
too,  and  the  reigning  family  seems  to  be  quite  devout.'* 

"  Stiiy  said  Waiting,  "  it  seems  too  much  to  claim,  for  a 
difference  between  races,  to  attribute  to  that  the  well-order- 
ed political  system  of  England,  as  contrasted  with  the  in- 
stability of  government  in  France.  I  think  that  Protestant 
Christianity  has  much  to  do  with  it." 

•  "You  are  quite  right,  I  think,  Mr.  Waring,"  said  Mr. 
Clarendon,  "  The  popular  mind  of  England,  emancipated 
by  the  Keformation,  is  fitted  for  the  reception  of  free  prin- 
ciples. The  wide  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the  masses 
is  so  conservative,  that  liberty  of  thought  and  speech  may 
be  allowed.  The  same  latitude  permitted  in  France,  would 
inaugurate  anarchy,  and  make  it  impossible  to  uphold  any 
government." 

"Then,"  said  the  Bishop,  "it  becomes  very  itnportant 
to  spread  the  Gospel  as  widely  as  possible  through  these 
lands." 

"  Indeed,  it  is  so,"  said  Waring ;  "  and,  therefore,  I  should 
oppose  any  thing  like  a. Church  establishment  in  this  country. 
Let  the  people  be  free  to  choose  then*  own  form  of  worship ; 

and  let  the  Gospel  be  preached  to  them  with  as  little  re- 
straint as  possible." 

"  Free  seats,  too,  Waring  ?"  asked  Mr.  Clarendon  play- 
fully. 

"  Ob !  by  all  means,"  said  Waring ;  "  free  seats  and  free 
grace." 

All  smiled,  and  the  Bishop  seemed  pleased. 

"Does  not  that  strike  you,  De  Vane,  as  somewliat  too 

democratic  V  "  asked  Mr.  Clarendon, 

"  I  am  not  very  well  qualified  to  judge,"  De  Vane  replied, 
smiling.    "  I  am  too  little  accustomed  to  that  form  of  wor- 
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ship  to  decide  upon  its  merits.  Bat  I  mast  say>  that  I  am 
disposed  to  favor  free  seats,  if  the  system  works  as  well 
everywhere  as  it  does  in  this  place;  for  I  did  not  witness 

the  slightest  confusion  in  tixe  very  large  congregations  as- 
sembled in  the  Methodist  church,  on  both,  occasioui:^  when  I 
was  present.- 

"Ahi"  said  the  Bishop,  "I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we 
sometimes  are  troubled.  I  have  witnessed  a  good  deal  of 
disorder ;  but,  after  all,  I  do  prefer  free  seats,  that  the  Gos- 
pel may  be  preached  to  the  poor." 

"  Can  you  not  provide  for  that,  Bishop,  by  leaving  some 
free  pews     said  Mr.  Clarendon. 

"N"o,"  said  lie.  "The  poor  are  sensitive;  they  do  not 
like  to  be  set  apart  as  a  class,  to  be  looked  at^  especially 
when  they  assemble  in  the  Lord^s  house." 

"  The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,"  said  Mrs.  Spring- 
field, taking  part  in  the  conversation,  ^^and  the  Lobd  is  the 
Maker  of  them  all." 

"  Aladam,"  said  31r.  Clarendon,  "  I  tliiiik  that  settles  the 
question.    I  shall  hereafter  favor  free  scats." 

*'  Yes,"  said  De  Vane,  "  however  broad  we .  may  think 
proper  to  make  the  social  distinctions  of  life,  there  ought 
to  be  one  place  in  the  universe  where  these  distinctions 
vanish,  and  that  is,  where  all  meet  before  God,  conscioas  of 
the  wants  and  the  aspii*ations  of  a  common  humanity." 

He  spoke  with  ardor.  The  Bishop  fixed  his  eyes  on  him 
earnestly  and  kindly,  and  every  one  seemed  impressed  with 
the  elevation  and  beauty  of  the  sentiment  nttered  by  one 
so  young,  reared  so  proudly,  an^  making  no  profession  of 
the  Christian  Mth. 

A  sunbeam  passed  over  Esther^s  face. 
What  stay  do  you  propose  to  make  in  this  place,  Mr, 
De  Vane  ?  "  asked  the  Bishop. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain,  sir,"  he  repliea.  "I  am  at  this 
time  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Clarendon,  and  it  is  my  wish  to 
pursue  uiy  studies  there  for  some  time  to  come." 
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"  Your  father  is  in  Virginia,  I  believe  ?" 

"Yes.  lie  remains  inuch  at  Lome,  and  I  shall  visit  him 
in  the  cour«<^  of  the  next  summer;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
settled  that  i  shall  ever  return  to  Virginia  to  fix  my  resi- 
dence there." 

^'^No,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "we  do  not  intend  to  permit 
Virginia  to  reclaim  Mr,  De  Vane,  We  shall  keep  him  among 
us,  Bishop.  We  can  continue  to  love  our  mother^  even 
when  we  go  forth  into  the  wide  world." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  that  I  know  to  be  true.  A 
Virginian  myself,  I  cherish  a  sincere  love  for  my  native. 
State;  but  I  do  not  expect  even  to  visit  her  again.  My 
pilgrimage  is  nearly  ended,  and  I  shall  probably  lay  down 
my  staff  in  "Tennessee,  where  I  have  passed  mnch  of  my 
l^e  of  late  years.  Ko  matter  where,  1^  in  my  last  mo- 
ments, I  shall  be  able  to  say  :  All's  wkllI" 

The  gentlemen  liere  rose  to  take  their  leave  of  the  Bishop, 
and  as  he  took  tlie  hand  of  De  Vane,  he  said  to  him : 

"  Farewell,  sir.  You  are  young.  .  The  great  world  is 
before  you.  Let  me  urge  you  to  take  the  Word  of  God  for 
your  guide  ;  it  will  be  a  lamp  unto  your  feet,  and  a  light 
unto  your  path." 

De  Vane  bowed  low,  and  all  who  saw  the  picture  long 
remembered  it :  the  venerable  form  of  the  Bishop ;  his  gray 
locks  resting  upon  his  collar ;  Ids  face  full  of  apostolic 
earnestness,  and  the  tall  stately  form  of  the  young  patrician 
bending  before  him ;  his  dark  massive  hair  ;  his  noble  face ; 
his  features  beaming  with  emotion,  as  he  heard  the  parting 
counsel  of  the  man  of  God.  All  who  stood  grouped  around 
this  picture,  felt  that  they  had  never  witnessed  a  more  im- 
pressive scene — ^age  and  youth  confronting  each  other — a 
pilgrim  who  was  approaching  the  silent  river  which  sepa- 
rates Time  from  Eternity,  and.  a  young  man  just  entering 
upon  his  conrse,  fall  of  strengib,  and  ardor,  and  hope. , 

Waring  and  De  Vane  retraced  their  steps  toward .  their 
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lodg'inc^s.  As  they  walked  under  the  star-lit  heavens, 
neither  spoke  for  some  nunutes.    At  length  De  Vane  said :  . 

"  Waring,  we  have  sometimes  talked  of  impressive  ob- 
jects in  nature ;  but  for  moral  sublimity,  I  have  never  seen 
any  thing  to  rival  the  spectacle  which  that  venerable  man 
presents." 

"I  agree  with  yon,"  replied  his  friend;  "one  quits  his 
presence  feeling  that  he  has  been  enjoying  a  privilege  almost 

equal  to  that  of  him  wlio  witnessed  the  departure  of  the 
propliet.  It  is  true  we  do  not  see  the  fiery  cliai-iot,  but  we 
can  not  doubt  that  the  man  oi  God,  upon  wliose  face  we 
have  just  now  looked,  will  soon  enter  the  courts  of  celestial 
glory.  His  whole  life  has  had  bat  a  single  object— the 
glory  of  God.  He  has  looked  to  that  as  the  mariner  of 
early  times  did  to  the  polar  star ;  and  one  can  well  imagine 
that  angels  even  now  attend  his  steps;" 

**0  Waring!'*  said  De  Vane,  "I  wish  that  I  had  a 
fixed  religious  faith  like  yours!'  I  am  far  o\xt  at  sea;  and 
while  I  admire  and  venerate  such  a  man  as  Bishop  McKen- 
dree,  my  sentiments  are  rather  a  tribute  to  the  grand  career 
and  heroic  character  of  the  man,  than  to  the  faith  which  he 
professes.  I  should  admire  a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  or 
a  great  military  leader  just  in  the  same  way.  The  death  of 
Socrat  es,  of  which  Plato  gives  us  an  account  in  his  Phjbdok, 
filled  me  with  admiration.  The  calm  dignity,  tlic  tenderness 
to  his  friends,  the  gentleness  toward  his  enemies,  the  steady 
resistance  to  the  entreaties  of  those  about  him,  that  he  would 
delay  a  little  longer  to  drink  the  poison,  after  the  cup  had* 
been  brought  to  him,  his  taking  it  while  the  sun  yet  Iin« 
gered  upon  the  mountsdns,  all  this  impresses  me  unspeak* 
ably." 

"It  is  a  fine  picture,"  replied  Waring^  "and  Plato  has 
sketched  it  exquisitely ;  but  really  the  spectacle  of  this  vener- 
able man,  so  heroic,  so  full  of  deep  sympathy  with  life,  so 
self-sacrificing  in  his  whole  career,  standing,  as  he  does, 
6* 
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near  the  invisible  boundary  of  the  future  world,  so  calmly 
surveying,  that  future,  so  cheerfully  waiidng  upon  the 

*  silent  solemn  snore, 
Of  that  Tafife  ooeaa  he  must,  sail  so  soon/ 

transoendB,  in  my  view,  the  scene  which  is  brought  before  ns 
by  the  eloquent  philosopher  of  the  Academy  in  describing  the 

closing  hours  of  the  illustrious  Athenian  moralist.  Socrates 
exclaimed:  'I  go  to  die,  you  to  live:  but  which  is  best,  the 
Divinity  alone  can  know.'  But  this  disciijle  of  Christ  feels 
that,  while  it  is  his  duty  stUi  to  live  and  toil  for  his  Master, 
to  die  will  be  gain.  The  clouds  of  doubt  hung  about  the 
horizon  of  the  one,  the  splendors  of  supernal  glory  light  the 
way  of  the  other;  and  while  both  fill  us  with  admiration, 
excited  by  the  heroism  exhibited  by  each,  our  highest  ho- 
mage is  due  to  the  system  of  truth  which  enables  the  dis- 
ciple of  Christ  to  see  the  immortal  light  which  overspreads 
the  scenery  of  the  future  world." 

"Waring,"  said  De  Vane,  "I  have  never  yet  found  a 
solution  for  the  tremendous  questions  which  addressed 
themselves  to  me  while  I  was  yet  young:  the  Past — ^the 
FuTUBB.  How  thick  the  clouds  which  cover  both  I  See 
those  stars  in  countless  numbers  above  us.  When  were 
they  formed  and  marsluded  in  tlieir  mighty  hosts?  Was 
there  ever  an  hour  when  the  universe  was  a  solitude  ?  And 
if  the  Being  who  created  these  shining  orbs,  which  you  and 
I  know  to  be  .worlds,  fills  the  throne  of  the  universe,  in  the 
midst  of  such  an  empire,  how  can  it  be  that  he  will  fix  his 
regards  upon  us  ?  These  dread  questions  filled  my  thoughts 
when,  yet  a  boy,  I  wandered  at  night  in  the  unbroken  soli- 
tude of  the  forest  which  surrounds  my  home,  looking  at 
the  stars  as  they  seemed  to  climb  the  mountain  side :  and 
often  have  I  watched  their  course  deep  into  the  nighL 
Like  Manfired : 
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•  My  Joy  was  iu  the  wilderness,  to  breathe 
The  difficulb  air  of  the  iced  mounbuns'  tops, 

Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect's  whig 
Flits  o'er  the  herbless  gramte ;  or  to  plosgo 
Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new-breaking  wave 
Of  river-stream.*   •   .  • 

*  To  follow  throagb  the  night  the  moving  moon* 
The  stars,  and  their  development;  or  catoh 
The  daszling  lightnings,  till  inj  eyes  greir  .dim; 
Or  to  look  listening  on  the  scattered  leaves, 
While  autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song, 

.  .  •  .  •  and  then  I  dived, 
In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  oaves  of  death, 
Searchmg  its  cause  in  its  effect* 

Since  I  came  here,  I  have  sought  in  books  to  find  some  re- 
vealing light ;  but  BO  far,  I  have  searched  in  vain.'' 

"De  Vane,"  said  his  friend,  "I  have  long  feared  this. 
You  are  following  false  lights,  blind  guides,  wandering  stars. 

I  have  observed  your  course  of  reading.  Neither  German 
philusophers,  uor  English  essayists,  nor  French  ontologists 
can  do  any  thing  for  you.  I  sympathize  with  the  scorn — 
yes,  tlie  scorn— with  which  an  Apostle — himself  a  scholar  of 
the  highest  order,  and  of  imperial  intellect— treated  such 
speculative,  teachers  in  his  day — ^a  day  when  Roman  litera- 
ture was  striving,  to  rival  the  glory  of  the  intellectual  tri- 
umphs of  Greece.  '  Where  is  the  wise  ?  where  is  the  scribe  ? 
where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  Hath  not  God  ma<lo 
fooUsh  tlie  wisdom  of  this  world  ?'  We  can  mnke  no  dii^- 
coveries  in  the  region  of  morals.  Every  thing  which  comes 
to  us  from  the  invisible  world  is  a  pure  disclosure,  and  God 
alone  can  break  the  silence  that  reigns  over  the  space  which 
separates  time- from  eternity.  If  we  would  learn,  we  must 
open  the  volume  of  his  revelation." 

"  It  does  not  solve  the  mysteries  which  fill  the  chambers 
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of  my  soul,"  said  Be  Vane.   "  It  is  too  arbitrary.   I  am 

urged  to  believe,  as  if  believing  were  an  act  of  volition,  and 
T  am  inBtriicted  that  my  state  for  eternity  depends  upon  niy 
acceptance  of  a  creed  whicli  I  can  not  comprehend.  I  recall 
the  past — Egypt,  the  Eastern  nations,  the  states  of  Greece, 
the  Roman  Empire ;  all  the  wonders  of  science  which  mark- 
ed their  career ;  all  the  splendid  achievements  which  light 
their  chronicles ;  all  the  literature  and  the  arts  which  adorn- 
ed their  annals :  and  I  ask  myself,  can  it  be  possible  that 
the  Rnler  of  the  universe*' overlooked  these  peoples,  and 
concentrated  liis  regards  on  a  race  escaping  from  bondage 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  making  their  home  afterward 
in  that  narrow  region  which  skirts  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
where,  even  according  to  their  own  records,  they  rebelled 
constantly  against  the  very  God  whom  they  professed  to 
worship  !  Then,  too,  the  appeal  made  to  me  to  accept  as 
DIVINE  a  young  Galileean,  dwelling  nearly  his  whole  life  in 
the  provincial  region  of  a  mere  dependency  iii^on  tlie  lloman 
Empire,  and  put  to  death  at  last  by  his  own  countrymen  1 
So  that  the  mysteries  of  natnre  baffle  me,  and  the  teachings 
of  the  very  Revelation  to  which  you  refer  me  bewilder  me. 
Dread  arcana  meet  me  at  every  glance;  these  outspread 
heavens,  this  mother  earth :  fathondess  depths  open  before 
me  in  my  own  nature ;  and  the  system  of  Christianity,  so 
full,  as  I  see  it  to  be,  of  what  is  good  and  beautiful,  st;nids 
before  nie  like  a  cuiiTiingly-devised  fable,  intended  to  soothe 
the  agonizing  doubts  of  a  being  longing  to  explore  the  fu- 
ture, and  to  read  the  mysteries  of  another  stnte.  Who  can 
solve  the  two  great  questions  of  life — ^the  Whence  ?  and  the 
Whither?" 

"  Ah  I  Be  Vane,"  said  Waring,  "  you  are  indeed  at  sea — 

a  sea  tossed  with  tempests;  and  being  fsbaken  by  tumul- 
tuous waves,  you  are  losing  sight  of  llic  friendly  lights 
which  mark  the  shore,  and  of  the  guiding-stai's  of  heaven. 
You  are  in  great  danger  of  shipwreck.   Acquainted,  as  you 
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are,  vnih.  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  you  ought  to  know 
that  you  can  find  no  guide  there.  Splendid  speculations 
d;izz!e  you,  and  you  must  sympathize  with  the  earnest,  liope- 
ful  niiuds  wliioli  souo-ht  to  explore  the  universe  Avithoat  the 
guiding  lights  of  revelation.  God's  system  for  the  reooyery 
of  a  revolted  world  is  a  gradual  one,  for  it  is  a  moral  one ; 
but  it  has  been  steadily  expanding,  until,  at  length,  it  has 
attained  the  noon-day  splendor  which  overspreads  the  Christ* 
ian  states  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Not  to  enter  upon  the 
wide  sea  where  you  are  drifting  just  now,  let  me  ask  you,  is 
it  not  wonderful  that  one  man — Moses — should,  iu  the  midst 
of  the  deba^hig"  idolatry  of  Egypt,  its  polytheism,  with  all  its 
boasted  learning,  cuiaprehend  the  existence  of  the  one  true 
and  living  God  ?  Is  it  not  also  wonderful  that  a  people — ^the 
Israelites — dwelling  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  which  washed  the  shores  of  Greece,  of  Italy,  and  of 
Carthage,  should  alone  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  one  God? 
and  tliat  one  of  their  kings  shouhl  liave  written  such  sacred 
poems  in  praise  of  him  that,  coming  down  through  cenlii- 
ries  to  our  own  times,  a  believer  can  read  them  iu  the  very 
blaze  of  our  modern  civilization,  and  feel  thorn  to  l^e  the 
noblest  tributes  to  the  Divine  Majesty  ever  offered  ?  Where 
did  they  make  their  discoveries  ?  And  is  it  not  wonderful, 
too,  that  a  young  Galileean,  as  you  style  him,  should  come 
forth  from  a  provincial  home,  and  utter  such  words  as 
eclipsed  the  learning  of  ail  tlie  world  before  liis  time,  and 
construct  a  code  which  stands  to-day  conies;?edlY  tlie  purest, 
the  sublime&t  system  of  morals  which  the  world  ever  knew  V 
From  whence  did  he  derive  his  learning  ?  Whore  did  he 
find  a  teacher,  so  far  in  advance  of  those  who  walked  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ilyssus,  or  instructed  their  disciples  in  the  groves 
of  Academus  ?  And  does  this  not  satisfy  you  that  he  was 
divine  ?  Leaving  out  of  view  now  his  miracles  wrought  in 
attestation  of  tlie  divinity  of  his  mission,  does  not  the  very 
fskct  of  his  ii  iu;scendent  and  peerless  utterances,  emerging, 
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as  be  did,  from  a  small,  uncitltivated,  immoral  tillage — 
Kazareth — satisfy  you  that  his  illumination  was  from  the 

uncreated,  splendors  of  the  Eteri^al  ui.usj^:i.f  ?" 

De  Yane  looked  willi  wonder  upon  the  glowing  face  of 
his  fHend,  as  he  stood  under  the  biilliant  sky.  They  had 
stopped  in  their  walk,  both  absorbed  by  the  great  questions 
whioh  they  were  discussing.  His  own  features  were  lit  with 
intellectual  power,  and  he  could  not  withhold  his  admiration 
from  Waring,  now  roused  to  an  enthusiasm  which  he  had 
never  witnessed  in  hira  before. 

"We  must  talk  further  of  all  this,  Waring,"  he  reuiiirked. 
*'I  am  indeed  tossed  upon  the  waves.  There  are  views, 
still  more  bewildering,  of  a  later  philosophy,  which  I  must 
compare  with  yours." 

"  Philosophy  falsely  so  called,"  said  Waring. 

"  When  do  you  leave  for  Georgia  ?" 

"  On  Thursday  morning,  with  the  Bishop.  Good-night*  I" 

"  Good-night !''  said  De  Vane,  - 
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"Ip  io  flpurn  at  noble  praise 
Be  the  paaspoH  to  thy  heaven, 
FoUov  thou  those  gloomy  ways— 
Ho  such  law  to  me  was  g^Ten.'* 

Wabikg  was  absent  for  several  weeks.  After  his  de- 
partare>  Be  Vane  entered  upon  his  studies  with  increased 
ardor.  He  rarely  went  into  poeiety;  and  after  passing 
the  day  at  Mr.  Olarendon^s  office,  dosely  engaged  in  read- 
ing, he  would  turn  at  night  to  other  studies  ;  and  often  his 
light  was  seen  bumiug,  by  those,  passed  his  lodgings, 
long  after  midnight.  His  taste  for  Genuan  literature  was 
decided ;  and  he  found  in  the  book-store  of  Mr.  Muller  the 
finest  collection  of  worlcs  in  that  language  which  this  coun- 
try afforded.  The  Reviews,  too,  interested  him;  besides 
the  British  Quarterlies,  he  had  ordered  two  from  Paris,  and 
was  supplied  with  periodicals  from  Berlin.  Just  at  that 
time,  quite  an  impulse  was  given  to  llic  German  view 
of  lioman  History,  by  is^ebuhr's  great  work,  Udmiselie 
Gesehichte,  wliieh  bad  been  translated  by  one  of  the  libra- 
rians of  the  British  Museum,  and  he  found  his  ambition 
fired  by  turning  the  pages  that  recorded  the  deeds  of  those 

"  sons  of  ancient  fame, 
Those  starry  lights  of  virtue  that  diffase 
Through  the  dark  deiith  of  tune  their  vivid  flame.'^ 

His  enthusiasm  wag  roused,  and  all  that  was  heroic  in  his 
nature  acquired  new  vigor.   There  was  every  thing  to  en- 
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courage  him;  and  as  he  traced  the  priiiciples  that  gave 
such  expansion  to  the  power  of  Rome,  and  sent  its  victo- 
rious eagles  at  the  head  of  conquering  legions  to  ^^o  many 
distant  provinces,  lie  felt  that  his  own  country  aiTor'lo'I  a 
broad  field  for  the  display  of  the  qualities  which  had  niado 
the  men  who  had  constructed  that  imperial  republic  im- 
mortal? 

He  communed,  too,  with  scholars — ^the  dead  and  the  liv- 
ing— and  learned  to  disregard  society.  He  corresponded 
with  Mr.Le  Grande,  and  his  tastes  were  directed  by  the  cul- 
tivated mind  of  that  fine  scholar.  He  was  eager  to  illus- 
trate the  statesmanship  of  his  country,  to  make  its  annals 
glorious ;  not  l)y  military  exploits  only,  but  by  the  higher 
triumphs  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Patrician  as  he  was  by 
birth,  fortune,  and  association,  yet  he  believed  firmly  in  a 
popular  government ;  and  it  was  his  wish  to  see  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  developed  upon  the  principles  so 
clearly  set  forih  in  the  Constitution.  Impressed  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  British  Gov  t*rnment,  he  aspired  to  still  high- 
er statesmanship  than  the  nature  of  1  hat  government  per- 
mitted to  be  exhibited.  It  was  his  wish  to  guide  the  com- 
plex politicsd  system  of  this  countiy  to  still  nobler  triumphs. 
Aiistocratio  in  his  tastes,  yet  he  desired  the  widest  expan- 
sion for  popular  sentiment,  and  he  ielt  that  it  was  a  far 
higher  position  to  stand  before  the  world  called  to  the  great 
places  of  trust  by  the  people,  than  to  accept  ^  jjortiblio  from 
a  monarch.  Then,  too,  this  great  continent,  so  widely  se- 
parated, from  the  empires  of  the  old  world,  afibrded,  in  his 
view,  afield  for  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  powers  of 
statesmanship.  Free  States,  united  by  a  common  govern- 
ment, would  rival  each  other  in  the  glorious  task  of  ad- 
vancing human  liberty ;  and  he  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  a  great  people,  enjoying  the  freest  political  institu- 
tions under  the  heavens — inheriting  the  laws,  the  language, 
and  the  religion  of  Euglaud — would  spread  the  highest  civil- 
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ization  the  world  ever  saw,  between  the  two  great  oceans, 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  ;  realizing  the  glowing  tribute 
to  our  country  which  had  just  then  been  paid  to  it  by  a 
noble  poet  who  laid  down  his  life  in  Greece,  a  martyr  to 
his  heroiclove  of  that  classic  land  : 

StlU  oue  great  clime, 
Whose  vii^orous  oflripriiig  by  dividing  ocean 
Are  kept  apart,  and  iiuriied  iu  Ike  devotion 
Of  IVeodoin,  vvbicli  their  fathers  fought  for  and 
Boqucatliod — a  herLtaj::;(i  of  h(nirt  and  hand, 
And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land- 
Still  ON£  GREAT  CLIME,  in  fuU  and  free  defiance, 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquered  and  sublime, 
Above  the  &r  Atlantio." 

lijlr.  Clarendon  observed  him  with  great  interest,  and  en- 
couraged him  in  his  generous  studies,  and  a  strong  ii  iuiiJ- 
ship  grew  up  between  them.  De  Yaue  sometimes  called  in 
at  Mr.  Clarendon's  and  passed  the  evening  ;  rarely,  how- 
ever, for  his  books  engrossed  him ;  and  he  met  oceasionally, 
at  Mr.  Clarendon's  dinners,  the  leading  men  of  the  State. 
Chancellor  De  Lolme,  too,  a  man  of  culture,  and  whose  ele- 
gant  hospitality  was  well  known,  distinguished  as  his  house 
was  for  refinement,  induced  him  sometimes  to  accept  his  in- 
vitations, and  honored  him  by  marks  of  attention,  which  he 
always  bestowed  gracefully.  The  fine  manners  of  De  Vane, 
his  splendid  talents,  his  acqukements,  his  dignity  and  puri- 
ty, made  him  already  a  man  of  rank ;  and  a  high  career  was 
predicted  for  him  by  the  eminent  men  in  whose  society  he 
appeared* 

Calling  one  evening  at  Mr.  Clarendon's,  he  met  Mrs. 
Habersham  and  Miss  Godolphin,  who,  preferring,  that  hour 
to  visit  Mrs.  Clarendon,  were  in  the  library.  De  Vane 
would  haye  retired,  but  Mr.  Clarendon  would  take  no  ex* 

cnse.* 

Come,  De  Yane,"  said  he,  rising,   this  is  just  what  you 
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ought  to  do  every  evening.  These  Indies  you  know,  and  I 
intend  to  try  to  bring  them  to  my  aid,  in  inducing  you  to 
quit  your  books  in  the  evening,  and  give  some  of  your  houi-s 
to  your  friends." 

Be  Yane  advanced  and  took  his  seat  with  the  ladies,  say- 
ing :  "  Really,  Mr.  Clarendon,  you  know  how  happy  I  am 
to  meet  friends,  as  you  do  me  the  honor  to  style  them,  when 
I  can  do  so." 

"  When  you  can  do  so,  indeed  !"  said  Mr.  Clarendon.  "  I 
assure  you,  ladies,  he  is  killing  himself  Not  content  with 
the  light  which  day  gives  him,  he  robs  the  night,  and  may 
be  Mrly  classed  among  the  sleepless." 

The  ladies  smiled,  and  Mr.  Clarendon  said  :  It  is  too 
true,  Mr.  De  Vane,  you  will  seriously  injure  your  health. 
Dr.  Dahlgreen  was  saying  only  yesterday,  that  you  must  be 
looked  alter.  He  was  driving  past  your  lodgings  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  \'isit  to  a  patient  in  the  ^and-hills  as  late  as  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  says  he  saw  your  two  speiin- 
candles  burning  in  the  window.  Shocking  1  and  there  can 
be  no  mistake  about  it.  Your  two  lights  betrayed  you ; 
for  you  must  know,  ladies,  that  this  gentleman,  classical  as 
he  is,  disdains  the  lamp,  and  insists  that  two  candles  make 
the  only  light  fit  for  a  student." 

We  must  bribe  your  good  landlady,  Mrs.  Bo  wen,"  said 
Mrs.  Clarendon,  "  to  depri\  e  you  of  that  luxury." 

"That  would  be  very  hard  to  do,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon, 
^'for  I  called  there  last  week  to  see  De  Yane.  He  had 
walked  out;  and. upon  my  saying  to  Mrs.  Bowen  that  she 
must  not  permit  her  young  boarder  to  sit  up  so  late,  she 
said  that  it  was  a  great  pity,  but  that  she  had  never  known 
Lim  do  anv  thing-  but  what  was  I'io-ht — that  he  was  abso- 
lutely  perfect,  and  that  she  had  not  tiie  heart  to  interfere 
with  any.  of  his  wishes.  So  I  very  meekly  bowed  my  way 
out,  glad  to  escape  some  mark  of  displeasure  for  my  imper- 
tinence," 
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The  ladies  lani^lie^l  heartilv,  and  De  Yixno  said:  "Mrs. 
Bowen  is  really  very  kind  to  me,  and  1  fear  that  I  give  her 
more  trouble  than  I  ought." 

"  She  has  not  prevailed  on  you  to  attend  church  yet  V* 
asked  Mr.  Clarendon. 

"  No,"  said  De  Vane,  "  and  that  really  seenxs  to  grieve 
her." 

Turning  to  Miss  Godolpliiii,  lie  said: 

"Speaking  of  attending  church,  Miss  Godolphin,  reminds 
me  that  I  saw  you  at  the  Methodist  church,  when  Bishop 
McKendree  preached  there.  Bid  you  like  him 

"  I  never  heard  a  sermon  that  afiected  me  so  much,"  she 
replied.  "If  he  were  residing  here,  I  should  attend  his 
church  constantly.  His  very  appearance  impresses  me 
strangely." 

"  It  is  very  striking,"  said  De  Vane,  j  and  his  conversa- 
tion has  for  me  a  perfect  charm." 

"  I  never  met  him  in  society,"  she  said ;  "  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  do  so.  My  aunt  and  myself  were  both  so  much 
captivated  by  him,  that  if  he  had  remained  longer  we  should 
have  called  on  him." 

"  Yes,"  said  ^Irs.  Habersham,  "  I  said  to  Miss  Words- 
wortli  that  slio  sliould  have  sent  for  us  ;  and  that  if  we  had 
known  of  his  being  in  town  so  long,  we  should  not  have 
waited  for  an  invitation  to  oall." 

^^^Have  you  met  Miss  Wordsworth  very  lately,  Mrs. 
Habersham?"  asked  Mrs.  Clarendon. 

"  Not  within  the  past  fortnight,"  she  replied. 

"  Nor  have  we.  She  must  be  out  of  town,  for  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  here  every  week  wlien  at  home." 

*'Do  you  know  her  well,  Mrs.  Clarendon  i*"  asked  Miss 
Godolphin. 

"  Oh !  yes,"  she  i*eplied ; "  no  one  better.  And  she  is  such 
a  favorite  of  Mr.  Clarendon,  that  I  do  not  know  how  he  has 
suffered  two  weeks  to  pass  without  seeing  her." 
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Yes,"  said  Mjr.  Olarendoa,  ^Ht's  hard  to  say  wliiok  of  us 
loves  her  most." 

^^And  you  permit  him  to  say  that^  Mrs.  Clarendon  |'*  said 
Miss  Godolphin,  smiling. 

"  Oh  I  yes,"  she  answered;' "  he  loves  Miss  Wordsworth, 
extravagautly,  I  should  say,  il"  I  did  not  laiow  lier  so  well." 

"She  is  angelic,"  said  Mr.  OlarciKlon. 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  "  I  never 
was  more  Icaptivated  by  the  appearance  of  any  one.  I  met 
her  first  in  this  very  house,  and  I  at  once  felt  that  neither 
in  the  living  circles  of  Europe,  nor  in  the  picture-galleries 
which  adorn  its  palaces,  had  I  seen  so  lovely  a  person. 
Then,  too,  her  accomplishments  seem  to  equal  her  beauty." 

"Yes,"  said  ]\ti'.  Clarendon,  "she  is  very  acicomplished ; 
Iiev  music  is  notljing  short  of  wonderful.  Of  that  you  need 
not  be  informed,  however.  I  heard  your  tribute  to  her,  and 
I  saw  how  she  prized  it.  She  is  perfectly  enthusiastic  about 
you,  and  thinks  she  never  heard  anything  to  equal  yom*  per- 
formance.  She  says  that  your  singing  is  unrivaled." 

"Ah  I"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  the  dear,  generous  crea- 
ture !  She  ought  to  kuow^  that  f^hc  herseU'  is'  peerless  in 
song.  Bid  yon,  Mr.  De  Vane,  ever  hear  any  thing  to  rival 
her  '  Walpurgisnacht '  ?" 

"  It  was  glorious,"  he  replied. 

"Is  she  a  German  scholar  ?"  asked  Miss  Godolphin. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  a  thorough  one.  The  Duke 
of  Saxe-Weimar  conversed  with  her  for  a  half-hour  in  that 
language,  and  he  told  me  that  her  pronunciation  was  re- 
markable for  its  accnra(n^  and  luiritv." 

"It  is  Awmderful,"  said  JMiss  Godolpliln,  "how  she  could 
have  acquired  it  I    She  has  never  been  abroad,  I  '=u|>]>o.sc  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon ;  "  but  she  has  had  the  best 
masters.  No  expense  has  been  spared  in  her  education. 
Her  own  fortune  is  large,  and  her  uncle,  Mr.  Springfield,  is 
wealthy  and  without  children ;  so  that  every  thing  has  been 
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done,  that  could  be  accomplished,  to  educate  her  in  the 
highest  sense." 
"I  learn,"  said  Mrs.  Habersham,  "that  her  tastes  are 

peculiar.  It  is  said  tliat  slic  has  founded  a  retvoat  for  young 
orphan  girls,  and  that  she  actually  passes  much  of  her  time 
in  teaching  them." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  it  is  so.  A  finer  instance 
of  true  womanly  benevolence  I  have  never  witnessed.  I 
have  visited  the  '  Retreat  '—by  the  way,  it  is  palled  *  Lea- 
Bowes '  now,  after  Shenstone's  seat — and  a  more  beautiful 
and  attractive  place  I  do  not  know  on  earth.  Miss  Words- 
wortli  docs  not  reside  there  ;  but  she  lias  employed  a  re- 
fipeetable  person,  admirably  fitted  iov  the  ])lace,  to  take 
charge  of  it ;  and  she  lives  in  Mr.  Springiield's  iamily.  Do 
Vane,  did  you  ever  see  the  place,  in  your  rambles  about  the 
town?" 

"Yes,"  replied  De  Vane,  coloring;  "my friend  Waring 
was  good  enough  to  take  me  there." 

Well,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "you  young  gentlemen  were 
entering  a  very  dangerous  place,  if  Miss  Words^  ortli  hap- 
pened to  be  present.  I  should  say  that  Calypso'b  famous 
retreat  "w  as  nothing  to  it.  You  must  have  found  Waring 
very  useful,  in  the  way  of  a  Mentor,  to  help  you  break 
away." 

"  She  was  there,"  said  De  Vane,  smiling ;  "  but  we  did 
not  expect  to  find  her  at  home.   It  was  Saturday.   It  was 

an  extraordinary  scene.  Her  extreme  youth,  the  little  girls 
grouped  about  her,  and  the  sm'passing.beauty  of  the  place — 
all  made  a  rare  picture." 

"  The  effect  very  much  heightened,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon, 
"  by  two  young  gentlemen  looking  on." 

"Really,  Mr.  Clarendon,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "you 
must  take  me  there." 

"  T»hat  I  will,"  said  he,  heartily.  "  By  the  way,  De  Vane, 
when  do  you  look  ior  Waring  ?" 
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" Next  week,"  he  replied.  "  I  had  a  lef  ter  from  him  this 
morning.   He  has  been  making  a  visit  to  his  sister.'' 

"He  is  a  noble  fellow,'^  said  Mr.  Clarendon;  "a  true 
man.   With  great  parts,  he  has  a  heart  as  generous  as  ever 

beat  in  a  niaa's  bosom  j  aud  bis  religion  absolutely  rises  into 
grandeur.'* 

"I  am  deligbted,  Mr.  Clarendon,"  said  De  Yaue,  'Ho 
hear  you  speak  of  him  in  such  terms.  1  wish  all  the  world 
knew  him  as  you  and  I  do." 

"The  world,  will  know  him,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon.  "He 
is,  destined  to  be  a  burning  and  a  shining  light." 

"  We  met  him  here,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  "  I  very  well 
remember  iiim.    Ho  was  the  first-honor  mnn." 

"Yes,"  said  De  Yane,  "and  richly  deserved  to  be." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said.  Mrs.  Habersham,  that  I  heard 
some  one  say  he  was  quite  devoted  to  Miss  Wordsworth. 
Is  it  so,  Mr.  Clarendon  ?  " 

"  He  admires  her  beyond  measure,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon ; 
"  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  thing  beyond  that." 

"I  am  quite  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Clarendon,  "that  Miss 
Wordsworth  is  i'ree.  She  is,  you  know,  very  young,  just 
seventeen,  and  she  has  never  loved." 

IGss  Godolphin  fixed  her  large  dark  eyes  on  Mrs.  Cla- 
rendon's face,  and  seemed  to  be  about  to  speak,  but  she 
checked  herself,  and  said  nothing.  De  Yane  observed  her 
emotion ;  he  could  not  comprehend  it. 

*'Are  you  very  «ure?"  said  Mrs.  Habersham.  "Very 
yoimo-  persons  sometimes  feel  the  fatal  passion." 

"  i  am  very  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Clarendon.  Ksiher  Words- 
worth has  never  loved.  When  she  does  love,  if  that  should 
ever  happen,  it  will  be  for  always." 

"  Is  she  ardent  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Habersham. 

"  Her  nature  is  one  of  great  depth,"  said  Mrs.  Clarendon ; 
"  and  she  adheres  with  tenacity  to  any  purpose  which  she 
forms." 
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"Miss  Godolphin,  ate  yon  ill?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Claren- 
don. 

She  was  deadly  pale,  and  seemed  about  to  Mi  fcom  her 
chair,  but  she  rallied  instantly,  and  the  rich  warm  blood, 
returning  from  lier  heart,  rushed  to  her  temples. 

"IsTo,"  she  replied,  in  a  voice  whose  mournfal  depth 
startled  De  Yane. 

A  servant  entered  the  room  with  refreshments  5  and  Mr. 
Clarendon,  filling  a  glass  with  wine,  handed  it  to  Miss  Go- 
dolphin,  and  said : 

"  Let  ns^  Miss  Hortensia,  take  some  Madeira  together ;  it 
is  a  generous  wine,  and  will  strengthen  you."  He  bowed 
to  lior.  and  as  she  replaced  the  glass,  she  said: 

1  must  see  more  of  your  Mend  Miss  Wordsworth,  Mr. 
Clarendon.   I  must  know  her." 

She  will,  I  am  sure,  be  happy  to  make  you  her  friend, 
Miss  Hortensia,"  he  said. 

As  to  Waring,  the  fellow  has  been  so  busy  with  books, 
that  I  don't  think  he  lias  ever  thought  about  loving  any  one. 
He  known  Miss  Wordsworth  for  some  years,  certainly 
over  since  he  entered  college  ;  for  he  baa  been  intimate  with 
Mr.  Springfield  from  the  time  of  his  first  coming  to  pursue 
his  studies  here.  You  must  permit  me  to  show  him  the  way 
to  your  house,  Mrs.  Habershamf." 

We  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  him,"  she  replied. 

**  And  what  do  you  say,  Miss  Hortensia?  Will  you  be 
merciful  to  my  young  friend  ?" 

"  Oh !  yef?,"  she  said,  smiling,  half  sadly;  "  he  will  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  me." 

**  Nothing  to  fear  from  you !"  said  Mr.  Clarendon ;  "  Pi  ay, 
why  not  ?  A  more  dangeroils  person  it  would  be  hard  to 
find." 

"Ah!  Mr.  Clarendon,"  she  said,  "I  am  very,  very  far 

from  being  dangerous.  I  have  uo  I'uitb  in  the  grand  passion. 
Your  sex  are  swayed  by  ambition ;  and  as  for  ours^  I  shall 
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not  undertake  to  inter|irot  tlicir  souls.  Did  you  see  the 
Bpbinx  when  you  were  trnveling  ?" 

"No,*'  said  he,  "but  I  saw  woman  in  marble,  every- 
where, and  in  every  form  X  read  the  soul,  beneath  the  cold 
outlines.  Depend  upon  it,  Miss  GodolpMn,  a  woman's 
lie.'irt  never  dies;  and  as  to  a  yoinig  ami  beautiful  woman, 
talking  of  impassibilUS^  it  is  quite  as  rational  as  to  suppose 
the  harp  is  voiceless,  which  only  waits  for  some  hand  to 
sweep  its  chords,  that  is  skilled  in  music." 

Miss  Grodolphin's  eyes  were  fathomless  in  their  dark 
depths.   She  said : 

"May  not  the  strings  of  the  harp  be  broken?" 

"They  are  often  hung  upon  the  willows,  from  sadness," 
he  replied  ;  but  when  love  informs  the  soul,  then  they  are 
swiftly  snatched  from  the  melancholy  boughs,  and  made  to 
discourse  most  eloquent  music." 

"  Love,  Mr.  Clarendon  I  it  is  a  myth." 

"  You  are  all  the  more  dangerous,"  he  said, "  for  teaching 
that  doctrine.  Tou  beguile  your  victims.  Unconscious  of 
danger,  they  are  helplessly  ensnared  before  they  see  the 
fetters." 

"  You  know  nothing  about  it,"  she  replied,  "  and  shall 
not  persuade  me  to  accept  your  philosophy." 

She  spoke  playfully ;  but  De  Vane,  who  observed  her, 
felt  that  some  indefinable  sadness  reigned  within  her.  He 
could  not  comprehend  it.  Young,  splendidly  beautiful,  ac- 
complished, full  of  intellect  and  soul,  she  was  as  sad  as 
Jephthah's  daughter  upon  the  mountains  of  Isi*ael. 

"At  all  events,"  said  Mr,  Clarendon,  "I  shall  leave 
Waring  to  take  care  of  liim.self.  I  shall  observe  the  process 
with  interest.  It  will  be  a  study  full  of  instruction,  even  for 
a  married  man." 

All  laughed  heartily,  except  Miss  Gk>dolphin,  who  smiled, 
but  said  nothing. 

"You  know,  Miss  Hortensia,"  said  Mrs.  Clarendon, "  that 
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before  you  left  us  for  your  travels  in  Europe,  Mr.  Clarendon 
admired  yoxiy  and  you  are  Btili  a  great  favourite.  He  will 
not  spare  his  friends." 
Mr.  Clarendon  assumed  an  air  of  great  surprise,  and  said: 
"  How  have  I  offended  ?  Does  it  occur  to  you,  Mr.  De 
Vane,  that  I  have  said  any  thing  out  of  the  way,  in  pro- 
nouncing young  ladies— captivatiug  ?** 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  De  A^ane,  "to  hazard  an  opinion  upon 
BO  grave  a  question,  without  bestowing  sonie  reHection 
upon  it." 

^  Ah !  non-committal.  Well,  that  has  become  so  much 
the  fashion, in  politics,  that  the  young  gentlemen  are  all 
falling  into  it.'' 

The  ladies  rose  to  take  their  leave,  and  the  gentlemen 

handed  them  to  the  carriage*  The  spirited  horses  daslied 
off.  De  Yane  bowed,  and  walked  ;i\v  ay  to  his  iodgiugs. 
He  could  not  withdraw  his  thoughts  from  Miss  Godolphin 
her  glorious  beauty,  her  sadness,  her  emotioTi  when  allusion 
was  made  to  an  all-engrossing  passion,  and  a  lifb-long  attach- 
ment— ^all  this  interested  him  in  her.  He  had  met  her  but 
»..ly,  and  thiB  evening  she  had  impressed  him  deeply.  The 
interest  which  he  felt  in  her  was  iudefiuable.  She  was  very 
unlike  Esther.  Both  were  lovely — both  accomplislied  ;  the 
one  was  as  pure  as  an  angel  which  had  uever  passed  the 
bounds  of  Paradise,  the  other  might  be  an  angel  just  return- 
ing from  some  ministering  office,  which  had  touched  her 
celestial  spirit  with  sadness. 
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**Ha  has  been  dreaming  of  old  Wolc  stories, 
And  the  poet's  vorld  has  entered  In  bis  soul ; 

He  has  grown  conscious  of  life's  ancestral  gloi-ies, 
Wiiea  sages  and  when  kings  first  upheld  the  miad's  oontrol* 

"When  will  he  awaken  ? 
Asks  tbe  mldnigbVs  stately  qiieeo.** 

Awakening  qf  JEMymion* 

IJNHEBDiKa  the  remonstrances  of  friends,  De  Yane  still 

pursued  his  studies.  Btill  his  light  burned  in  his  room  until 
long  past  midnight ;  and  passers-by  remarked  it.  History, 
politics,  metaphysics,  engrossed  him.  The  pictured  pages  of 
Livy  fired  his  ambition  \  and  he  reviewed  with  delight  the 
early  history  of  that  wonderful  people  whose  empire,  begin- 
ning upon  the  Tiber,  grew  until  it  overspread  the  world. 
The  politics  of  the  world,  too,  interested  him,  and  he  sought, 
in  history,  to  discern  the  great  principles  which  might 
enable  liim.  better  to  comprehend  the  merits  of  the  great 
struggle  going  on  throughout  the  country.  What  consti- 
tuted the  real  wealth  of  a  nation,  or  contributed  to  its  true 
glory,  he  searched  for ;  and,  rising  above  the  small  consider- 
ations which  swayed  so  many  about  him,  he  investigated  the 
philosophy  of  statesmanship.  Metaphysics  he  delighted  in. 
He  had  gone  over  the  whole  field  of  the  modem  school  in 
his  senior  year,  but  he  now  ex})lored  the  wider  range  of 
fepecnlatire  philosophy,  and  was  deep  in  the  Serbonian  bog 
of  fathomless,  disputation.  The  brilliant  papers  of  Heine 
fascinated  him ;  the  sombre,  cheerless  philosophy  of  Leib- 
nitz involved  him  in  the  toils  of  fatalism ;  and  the  subtle 
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disquisitions  of  Bolingbroke  captivated  him.  Tlie  cold  un- 
belief of  the  first  of  these  writers  troubled  him ;  for,  with 
an  ardent  nature,  he  desired  to  believe  and  trust.  He  could 
not  look  out  upon  the  universe  and  pronounce  it  unmeaning ; 
nor  could  he  tolerate  the  thought  that  humanity  was  in  a 
state  of  orphanage,  lie  looked  upou  the  workl  in  its  glo- 
rious hefinty  of  hill  and  dale,  and  mountain  and  valley,  and 
oceau  and  plain,  smiling  with  summer  verdure,  or  grand 
with  the  splendors  of  winter ;  or  to  the  heavens  in  their  im- 
mensity, through  which  the  countless  orbs  rushed  with  so 
much  velocity,  and  yet  so  much  order ;  and  he  could  not 
consent  to  yield  up  his  early  belief  that  upon  the  throne  of 
the  universe  thei'e  was  seated  a  Grod  of  boundless  benevo- 
lence. Still  he  was  trouhhid.  He  comprehended  the  deep 
yearning  of  the  spirit  for  the  right  way.  He  felt,  with  Plato, 
"that  every  soul  is  unwillingly  deprived  of  truth."  I>e- 
prived  of  truth  he  would  not  be,  if  he  could  succeed  in  ex- 
ploring the  wilderness  about  him,  and  find  the  way  lighted 
by  the  Divinity.  His  consciousness  assured  him  of  the  ex- 
istence of  his  soul.  Was  that  soul  immortal  ?  The  dread 
question  which  troubled  Job  haunted  him:  "Is  there  not 
an  appointed  time  to  man  npoTi  earth  ?  Are-  not  his  days 
also  like  the  days  of  an  hireling  ?" 

And  then  came  the  response  of  the  patriarch  to  Ms  own 
question :  "  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  Here  was 
the  great  cry  of  the  soul  which  had  been  heard  on  the  plains 
of  the  east  so  long  ago,  uttered  once  more. 

"  Mr.  De  Vane,"  said  j\Irs.  Bowen,  "  yon  are  not  looking 
well.  I  think  vou  studv  too  hard."  De  Vane  was  at  the 
breakfast-table.  He  had  been  up  very  late  the  niglit  hefoi  e, 
and  his  long  course  of  study  began  to  tell  upon  his  health. 
Young,  vigorous,  and  active  as  he  was,  he  was  becoming 
thin,  and  his  face  had  lost  its  color.  His  large  dark  eyes 
seemed  to  increase  in  depth  and  splendor,  and  his  appetite 
was  gone. 
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Mrs.  Bowen  had  forborne  as  long  as  her  kind  nature 
would  permit  her  to  forbear.  She  loved  the  young  student 
as  if  he  had  been  her  son;  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as 
she  saw  him  this  morning,  seated  at  the  table,  languid  and 
thoughtful. 

Be  Vane  smiled,  and  said:  "Why,  Mrs.  Bowen,  would 

you  have  luu  indulge  luyseif — yo\i  who  are  so  active  and 
so  bus.y 

No,  Mr.  De  Vane,*'  she  replied,  "there  is  no  danger  of 
that.  You  will  never  indulge  yourself  5  but  you  must  spare 
yonrsW.  Young  people  ought  not  to  break  themselves 
down.  When  they  get  older  and  stronger,  then  they  can 
bear  more." 

"  But  I  am  not  working  very  hard.  There  is  so  much  to 
learn,  that  I  am  trying  to  do  something  while  I  am  yoimg." 

*' Yes,  sir ;  but  you  see  Solomon  siiys  that  muck  study  is 
a  weariness  to  the  flesh ;  and  he  knew  all  about  it.^  There, 
you  have  eaten  scarcely  any  thing  at  all — one  egg,  but  one 
biscuit,  and  half  a  cup  of  coffee.  Why,  that  would  not  do 
for  a  child." 

De  Vane  smiled  and  said :  "  Never  mind,  Mrs.  Bowen.  I 
will  make  up  for  it  yet.  I  must  take  a  little  more  exercise, 
and  then  I  shall  eat  like  a  mountaineer,  as  I  aiii." 

"It  was  only  last  week,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  "that  Mr. 
Clarendon  scolded  me  f(M'  lotting  you  sit  up  so  late,  and 
yesterday  I  was  at  Mr.  Springfield's,  and  Mrs.  Springfield 
asked  about  you,  and  said  she  was  afraid  you  were  not  well, 
and  that  she  understood  from  Dr.  Dahlgre6u  that  you  were 
kiiliiio;  yourself  with  books."- 

Indeed!"  said  De  Vane.  "Was  Mrs.  Springfield  kind 
enough  to  ask  after  me  ?" 

"Certainly  she  did,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen.  "And  she  said 
that  Miss  Wordsworth  was  going  on  in  the  sam^^  way ;  for, 
after  passing  nearly  the  whole  day  at  her  little  school,  she 
would  sit  up  half  the  night,  studying." 
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De  Yane  felt  tlie  blood  rising  to  his  &C6.  He  had  not 
seen  Esther  since  Waring  left  the  town,  arid  this  sudden 
mention  of  her  name  in  connection  with  his  own  by  Mrs. 
Bowen,  in  her  kindness  of  heart,  bringing  the  strictures  of 

Mrrf.  Springfield  to  lier  support,  recalled  her  so  vividly,  that 
he  was  conscious  of  a  very  indefiuable  son.sation," 

"  I  hope  Miss  Wordsworth's  health  has  not  suffered,'*  he 
said,  looking  earnestly  at  Mrs.  Bowen. 

She  says  not ;  for  she  was  sitting  by  when  Mrs.  Spring- 
field spoke  to  me,  and  she  was  looking  as  beautiful  as  I  ever 
saw  her.   She  is  as  good,  too,  as  she  is  pretty." 

"Why,  Mrs.  Bowen,  you  arc  actually  becoming  poetical 
in  your  descriptions.  One  of  the  very  fiuest  tributes  ever 
paid  to  a  lady  has  that  very  thought  in  it : 

*  Yes;  she  is  good  aa  she  is  fiur.*** 

"  Well,,Miss  Wordsworth  deserves  it,*'  said  Mrs.  Bowen. 
"If  I  did  not  know  that  no  human  being  can  be  perfect, 
I  should  say  she  is.   If  she  has  a  fault,  it  has  never  been 

die<covered.  Yet  her  whole  life  is  spent  in  doing  good. 
Taliing  care  of  little  orphan  girls,  most  peuplc  would  think 
was  enough ;  but  she  visits  the  sick,  and  helps  the  poor 
besides.  For  about  two  weeks  she  has  been  nursing  Mrs. 
Gildersleeve's  daughter,  who  is  dying  of  consumption." 
"  But  could  no  one  be  found  to  take  her  place 
"  No ;  no  one  can  take  her  place,  Mr.  De  Vane.  Little 
Eva  Gildersleeve  was  one  of  her  Sunday-scl  iool  scholars,  and 
now  about  twelve  years  old ;  but  slie  is  dying,  and  she  clings 
to  Miss  Wordsworth  as  if  she  was  the  only  person  in  all 
the  world  that  could  do  her  any  good.  And  to  hear  her 
talk  to  that  child  about  Jesus,  and  about  heaven,  as  I  did, 
day  before  yesterday,  is  better  than  a  sermon.  I  thought  I 
could  almost  hear  the  rustling  of  angels'  wings  in  the 
room." 
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Mrs.  Boweu's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  De  Yane  was 
impressed  with  the  fine  expression  of  her  matronly  face,  as 
she  uttered  the  beautiful  tribute  to  Miss  Wordsworth,  un- 
conscious of  the  exquisite  picture  she  had  painted — ^a  pic« 
ture  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Raphael — ^this  young,  bright, 
accompli  shed  woman,  nimistering  to  a  dying  girl,  in  a  way 
so  comforting  and  tender,  as  to  make  the  spectator  leei  that 
angels  must  press  forward  to  witness  the  scene. 

This,  then,  accounted  for  her  absence  from  society ;  this 
explained  why  Mrs,  Clarendon  had  not  seen  her  for  the 
two  weeks  past.  He  said  nothing.  He  rose  from  the  table, 
and  walked  out  into  the  streets;  but  thrc  i  jk  every  hour  of 
that  day,  and  for  many  days  afterward,  did  he  recall  the 
scene  which  Mrs.  Bowen  had  described. 

The  next  day  Waring  returned.  He  came  iu  the  evening 
coach ;  and,  very  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  walked  to  Mi*s. 
Bowen's,  and  inquired  for  De  Yane. 

Mrs.  Bowen  welcomed  him  warmly.  Waring  was  a 
great  fayorite,  and  she  really  venerated  him,  young  as  he 
was. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Waring,"  she  said,  "  Vm  glad  you've  come. 
We've  all  missed  vou :  and  as  for  Mr.  De  Vane,  since  vou 
left,  he  has  hardly  gone  out  at  all.  He  does  nothing  but 
study  from  morning  till  night  3  till  night  indeed^ — might 
say  till  the  next  morning." 

"Ah  I**  said  Waring,  "  I  must  look  after  him ;  is  he  in  ?" 

"No,"  she  replied;  "this  is  the  only  time  in  the  day 
when  he  takes  a  walk.  But  he'll  be  in  very  soon  ;  it's  nearly 
supper-time,  and  ho  never  keeps  me  waiting.  Oome  in,  and 
stay  to  supper." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Waring,  "  I  will  do  so,"  frankly  ac- 
cepting the  hearty  invitation.  "  And  I  must  beg  you  too," 
said  he,  "to  consent  to  take  me  as  a  boarder.  You  can 
spare  me  a  room,  and  I  shall  try  to  help  you  take  care  of 
De  Yane." 
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Mrs.  Bowen's  face  bri<^htenecl. 

"You  know,"  she  replied,  "I  have  hardly  ever  taken  any 
one  to  board.  Sometimes  two  or  three  little  girls,  who 
come  here  to  go  to  school,  and  whose  parents  will  make  me 
take  them;  but  when  Mr.  De  Vane  came  and  told  me  how 
he  hated  to  stay  at  a  hotel,  and  how;  he  wished  to  be  quiet, 
I  took  him.  Opposite  to  his  room  there  is  one  just  as 
lai*ge,  and  if  that  will  suit  you,  you  know  that  there  is  no 
one  in  tlie  world  I  would  rather  have  than  yourself.  And 
as  to  Mr.  De  Vane,  he  will  be  delighted,  I  know.  lie  told 
me  when  he  came  to  keep  it,  and  said  he  would  pay  for  it 
just  as  if  some  one  was  in  it ;  but  he  preferred  to  have  it 
vacant,  until  some  Mend  of  his  came  to  take  it.  He  did 
not  say  who  it  was.  I  told  him  he  ought  not  to  do  that,  but 
he  said  I  must  let  him  have  the  room,  and  that  it  would  do 
him  a  great  favor." 

■<t  Very  well,"  said  Waring;  "that's  all  right.  1*11  settle 
that  matter  with  De  Yane.  Til  take  the  room  for  my 
own,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mrs.  Bowe^  for 
your  kindness  in  consenting  to  be  troubled  with  me." 

'*  Troubled  indeed  1"  said  she,  **  If  people  in  this  world 
gave  no  more  trouble  than  you  and  Mr,  De  Vane  do,  I 
would  think  llie  uiillenniuni  had  come." 

Warint:^  lauglied,  and  the  good  old  lady  busied  herself*  in 
preparation  for  tea. 

Soon  after,  De  Vane's  step  was  heard  ^in  the  hall ;  and, 
opening  the  door,  he  walked  into  the  room. 

^Mehercide/  Waring,"  said  he;  "where  did  you  drop 
from,  old  fellow  ?   Pm  delighted  to  see  you." 

"  "Not  from  the  clouds,"  said  Waring, "  like  another  class<> 
ical  friend  of  yours,  or  I  should,  like  him,  have  broken  my 
leg.  As  it  is,  T  am  only  A  ery  much  bruised  by  beating  about 
in  a  stage-coach  from  Augusta." 

"You  have  been  gone  an  age,"  said  De  Vane»  ^^and  de- 
serve to  be  bruised  for  staying  so  long." 
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"  Bat,  see  here,  Be  Vane,'*  said  Waring,  "  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  You  are  thin  and  pale.  What  have 
yott  been  doing  with  yourself  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  De  Vane.  "  I  suppose  I  have  not  walked 
as  mtich  as  I  was  accustomed  to  do,  when  we  took  our 
strolls  together.  i»[ow  that  you  are  here,  I  shall  do  bet- 
ter." 

"Yes,"  snid  Waring,  "  I  intend  to  see  to  that.  My  good 
iriend,  Mrs.  Bo  wen,  here,  says  that  I  may  have  that  room 
opposite  yours,  which,  I  take  it  for  granted,  you  intended  I 
should  have  from  the  beginning." 

**  Why,  in  all  candor,  Waring,  I  am  heartily  glad  that 
you  take  it,  but  I  acted  upon  the  plan  of  Englihliiaeu  npoii 
the  Continent.  I'm  told  tLat  to  make  sure  of  their  comfort, 
when  they  find  a  pleasant  hotel,  tliey  engage  all  the  rooms 
on  the  same  floor,  so  as  to  exclude  all  comers,  except  some 
people  who  may  happen  to  be  agreeable  to  them.  The  room 
is  yours,  of  course.   When  will  you  take  possession  ?" 

"To-morrow;  if  Mrs.  Bo  wen  will  suffer  me  to  do  so?" 

**0h!  yes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  IJowen;  it  can  be  put  in  or- 
der to-morrow  morning.  It  i  s  already  pretty  well  furnished, 
and  any  thing  else  that  you  want  I  will  get  for  you." 

"I  think.  Waring,"  laid  De  Vane,  "I  shall  transfer,  if 
you  will  permit^  sundry  articles  from  my  own  room.  I  have 
been  indulging  m]^  taste  in  selecting  articles  from  time  to 
time,  until  I  can  hardly  turn  around  in  my  room ;  and,  with 
other  things,  I  selected,  the  other  day,  a  melodeon,  which 
has  not  yet  been  sent  home.  You  must  take  charge  of  that, 
and  I  shall  charge  you  for  the  use  of  it  by  making  you  in- 
struct me,  as  you  did  during  our  summer  vacation." 

"You  see,  Mrs.  Bowen,"  said  Waring,  "that  he  intends 
to  make  me  a  music-teacher  forthwith." 

"  You  must  take  away  some  of  his  books,"  said  Mrs. 
Bowen.  "  Mr.  Clarendon  told  me  to  do  it,  but  I  was  afraid 
to  trouble  him." 
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**  I'll  attend  to  his  case,'*  said  Waring,  They  sat  down 
to  supper,  and  two  little  girls,  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of 

age,  took  tlieir  seats  with  them.    It  was  a  round,  cheerful 
table,  loaded  with  luxuries,  for  Mrs.  Bo  wen  was  a  lamous 
housekeeper. 
Waring  asked  a  blessing. 

It  had.been  many  months  since  Mrs.  Bowen  was  so  hap- 
py ;  and  in  her  heart  she  sent  up  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord, 
for  spreading  sunshine  through  her  house.  She  had  a  com- 
petency, and  was  childless.  A  woman  of  good  sense  and 
good  breeding,  she  was  highly  respected,  and  saw  the 
best  society  in  the  town.  She  was  a  fervent  Christian, 
too,  abounding  in  good  works ;  and  the  young  and  the  old 
loved  her  for  her  gentleness  and  kindness.  She  was  espe- 
cially a  favorite  with  Mr.  Clarendon,  who  often  declared, 
that  when  he  felt  at  all  depressed,  he  would  walk  to  Mrs. 
Bowen's  €o  get  her  to  cheer  him. 

Her  house  was  always  cheerful.  If  there  was  a  single  ray 
of  sunshine  breaking  through  the  clouds,  it  somehow  fell 
on  her.  She  loved  Esther  as  she  loved  no  one  else  on 
earth ;  and  often  accompanied  her  on  her  visits  to  the  sick 
and  the  poor. 

It  was  at  the  special  request  of  Mr.  Clarendon  that  she 
took  DeVane  as  a  boarder;  and  the  young  student  had 
already  become  strongly  attached  to  her.  His  ample  for- 
tune enabled  him  to  gratify  his  tastes,  and  with  great  deli- 
cacy he  often  supplied  luxuries  which  he  persuaded  her  no 
one  could  tind  bo  well  as  himself. 

More  than  once,  he  had  enabled  her  to  relieve  cases  of 
sufferyig  by  supplying  means  just  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  needed,  Now  that  Waring  had  come,  she  felt 
that  her  happiness  was  complete,  for  she  loved  him  next 
to  Esther. 

"  How  is  my  friend  Mr.  Springfield,  Mrs.  Bowen  ?"  asked 
Waring. 
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**  Very  well,  sir.  He  was  speaking  of  you  a  few  days 
since,  and  said  that  you  staid  longer  than  he  supposed 
you  would ;  but  that  he  hoped  to  see  you  soon." 

"I'm  very  much  obliged  to  him.  I  found  tliai  iiiv  aiiViirs 
in  (Toorgia  required  my  attention.  Xiie  Conference  was  in 
session  a  week."  • 

"  So  I  heard,  from  Mr,  Arthur," 

"Ah  !  yes.   How  do  you  like  that  appointment?" 

"  Oh !  we  are  all  pleased,"  said  Mrs.  Bo  wen.  "  Ton  know 
that  he  is  a  great  favorite  here,  and  his  congregations  are 
very  large.    The  Old  church  will  hardly  hold  them." 

"I  8uppOJ?ed  it  would  be  so — he  is  really  a  very  fine 
preacher.  liu  has  a  >vay  of  reacldng  the  heart,  that  gives 
him  access  to  it  belbre  you  know  it." 

"Mr.  Springfield  is  very  much  pleased  with  the  appoint* 
ment,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen;  "you  know  they  are  good 
friends." 

"  Yes,"  said  Waring ;  "  intimate  as  brothers." 

"And  Miss  Wordsworth,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  "she  says 
that  he  writes  as  well  as  he  preaches.  He  has  written  for 
our  new  paper,  and  she  is  very  much  pleased  with  his  let- 
ters.   You  know  that  she  is  a  judge  of  such  things." 

"  Indeed  she  is,"  said  Waring,  "  and  I  agree  with  her. 
The  truth  is,  he  has  one  of  the  best  libraries  that  I  know ; 
in  fact,  the  very  best  that  I  know  belonging  to  a  travel- 
ing preacher.  Have  you  heard  him,  De  Yane,  since  he 
came  ?" 

"  No,"  Baid  De  Tane,  "1  have  not  been  in  a  church 
eince  you  left  me." 

"  Eeally,  Mrs.  Bowen,"  said  Waring,  "  we  must  look 
after  this  young  Yirginian.  He  is  far  from  home,  and  we 
must  try  to  induce  him  to  return  to  his  early  habits." 

"I  like  to  hear  good  preaching,"  said  De  Yane,  "and 
will  go  with  you  some  limes  with  pleasure,  to  hear  this 
gentleman  who  is  so  highly  esteemed  by  you.  If  you  and 
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Mrs.  Bowen  and  Mr.  Springfield  think  so  well  of  Mm,  I 

am  sure  that  he  must  be  worth  hearing." 

"He  began  to  preach  at  eighteen,"  said  Waring,  "and 
has  been  a  hard  student  ever  since.  He  is  sometimes  as 
eloquent  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  yet  is  perfectly  unaf- 
fected." 

Some  time  after,  Waring  rose,  and  saying  to  Mrs.  Bow* 
en  that  he  would  come  back  in  the  morning,  proposed  to 
return  to  his  hoteL 

De  Vane  accompanied  him,  and  they  entered  into  a  con- 
versatiou  about  thuir  plans  for  the  future.  It  was  War- 
iag^s  purpose  now  to  enter  upon  his  tlieologioal  studies; 
and  his  plan  embraced  a  two  years'  course.  The  large 
library  of  Mr.  Springfield  was  open  to  him,  and  he  should 
enjoy  the  instructions  of  that  gentleman,  and  of  Mr.  Ar- 
thur, the  ihinister  just  appointed  to  the  station.  Licensed 
already  to  exhort,  it  was  his  purpose  to  engage,  as  exten- 
sively as  possible,  in  the  duties  of  that  office,  while  pur- 
suing "his  regular  course  of  study.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  cant  about  him,  but  he  spoke  seriously,  and  even 
earnestly,  about  his  work — its  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
encouragements. 

"Have  you  seen  Mr.  Springfield  within  a  few  days,  De 
Vane  ?" 

No,"  said  he.  I  have  scarcely  made  any  visits  since 
you  left  me." 

"  He  expressed  a  strong  interest  in  you,"  said  Waring, 
"  and  you  ought  to  see  as  much  of  him  as  possible.  He  is 
a  thorough  scholar — a  man  of  extraordinary  breadth  of 
yiew,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  men  in  conversation 
that  I  have  ever  met." 

"I  am  very  strongly  disposed  to  like  him,"  said  De 
Yane,  "and  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  him;  but  the 
truth  is,  I  harrlly  know  how  I  have  S|.)eut  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  you  took  your  departure.  How  long  has 
it  been  ?" 
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"  Six  weeks,  to  a  day,"  said  Waring. 

"Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  De  Vane.   "It  seemed  an 

age  wlien  I  thougiit  of  you;  but  I  did  not  know  liiiii  the 
•winter  was  so  nearly  gone." 

"Tes,"  said  Waring;  "spring  is  almost  lioro.  TTow 
swiftly  the  winter  has  gone  by  1  It  will  soon  belong  to 
the  past.  Do  you  remember,  De  Yane,  the  address  of 
Apollo  to  Mnemosyne  ? 

*I  can  read 
A  wondrous  leason  iu  tby  silent  face.'  ** 

"  Yes,"  replied  De  Yane,  "  memory  is  isilent,  but  a  pow- 
erful teacher." 

"Do  you  hear  any  thing  of  Miss  Wordsworth  these 
days  ?"  asked  Waring. 

"  Only  through  Mrs.  Bowen,"  he  said.  "  She  was  de- 
scribing to  me  yesterday  a  scene  which  was  so  exquisitely 
touching  and  beautiful,  that  it  has  been  before  me  ever 
einco.  It  seems,  that  for  some  two  weeks  past,  she  has 
been  watching  by  the  side  of  a  little  girl  dying  of  con- 
sumption." 

"  Did  yon  hear  the  name  of  the  child  ?"  asked  Waring. 

**Eva  Gildersleeve.   I  was  struck  with  its  beauty, 

"Ah!"  said  Waring,  "1  have  been  looking  for  that 
through  the  winter,  but  she  must  have  declined  very  rapid, 
ly,  to  be  in  a  dying  state.  She  is  one  of  the  brightest  little 
creatures  on  earth.  I  know  her  well.  I  must  call  and  see 
her  beibrc  it  is  too  late.    Do  Vane,  yon  will  excuse  me?" 

"  Certainly ;  but  you  will  not  go  to-night  ?" 

"Without  a  moment's  delay,"  said  Waring,  and  De 
Yane,  taking  leave  of  him,  returned  to  his  lodgings. 

Waring  walked  rapidly  to  the  house  where  the  little 
girl  was  waiting  for  death.  It  was  a  small,  neat  house, 
Willi  a  garden  iu  front,  and  through  the  closed  blinds 
Waring  saw  a  light  shining  cheertiiliy.   He  knocked  at 
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the  door,  and  it  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Gildersleeve,  who  in- 
stantly recognized  him  and  invited  him  in. 

He  entered  tlic  room  ^vhere  Eva's  little  bed  was  placed, 
and  in  which  a  cheerful  fire  was  bviriiiuL;-,  l^o  one  was 
present  but  an  old  colored  servant  belonging  to  Mr.  Spring- 
field. Aunt  Hester — as  she  was  called — ^was  seated  near 
the  bed.  She  was  an  excellent  nurse,  and  her  qualities 
were  invaluable.  She  knew  Waring  well,  and  often  de- 
clared that  he  was  a  saint  on  earth."  She  was  of  that 
class  of  servants  so  rarely  met  with  now ;  faithful,  strong- 
ly attached  to  the  family  of  her  master,  humble,  clieei-ful, 
and  iecliiig  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  welfe.re  of  the. family 
as  if  every  thing  belonged  to  her. 

She  rose  when  the  young  gentleman  entered  the  room, 
and  her  fbce  showed  the  pleasure  which  his  coming  gave 
her. 

"  How  are  you,  Aunt  Hester  ?'*  said  Waring,  frankly  ex- 
tending' Ids  hand  to  lier. 

■-^    « 

"Thank  the  Lord  !  Master  Waring,  I'm  well,"  she  said, 
with  a  low  courtesy. 

Waring  walked  to  the  bedside.  The  little  girl  was 
sleeping,  .  Her  fair  hair  fell  in  natural  ringlets  about  her 
face ;  the  delicate  features  were  as  clear  as  if  cut  from  mar- 
ble, and  the  lips,  slightly  parted,  disclosed  the  fine  regular 
teeth.  Even  in  sleep  the  face  was  full  of  expression,  and 
it  was  luminous,  as  if  some  unseen  bein^  whispered  in  her 
ear  words  which  thrilled  her.  Waring  looked  dovvu 
silently  into  her  face,  and  the  tears,  trembling  for  a  mo- 
ment on  his  eyelids,  stole  down  his  cheeks. 

"  So  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep,"  he  said,  almost  tm- 
oonsciously. 

Turning  away  from  the  bed,  he  took  a  seat  near  Mrs, 

Gildcrsleeve,  and  inquired  it'  tliere  were  any  one  to  sit  up 
with  tlie  child  through  the  night. 
"  Yeji,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  Miss  Wordsworth  will  be  here 
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presentlyv  She  comes  every  night,  for  Eva  will  ask  for 
her  if  she  does  not  find  her  by  her  side.  I  do  not  know 
bow  «he  keeps  up,  sir,  for  she  has  been  here  every  night 

for  two  weeks,  except  one,  and  ahv  Hcm'cv]y  sleeps  at  alL" 

"Could  I  not  relievo  lier?"  asked  Warin*^. 

^*  I  fear  not,  sir,"  she  said,  I  wish  some  one  could,  for 
it  distresses  me  to  see  that  yonno:  lady  wearing  herself 
out.    She  is  an  angel  on  earth,  Mr.  Waring.'' 

He  made  no  reply,  but  sat  quietly  watching  the  face  of 
the  sleeper.  How  impressive  is  such  sleep  I  In  aU  the 
wide  realm  of  nature,  there  is  nothing  so  touching  as  the 
face  of  a  child  in  sleep  !  The  iinconsciousness,  tlie  lielpless- 
ness,  the  coming  future,  with  its  trials,  its  temptations,  its 
suilerings,  its  perils !  Who  that  has  bent  over  the  forms 
of  his  own  sleepiag  children  has  not  experienced  unutter- 
able emotions  ?  Who  has  not  felt  an  indefinable  sadness 
as  he  thinks  of  the  wide,  hard,  dreadful  road  which  those 
little  feet  iiiust  tread  till  they  stop  at  the  grave,  where  the 
weary  head  is  to  be  laid  down  in  the  long,  long  sleep? 

And  who  can  look  down  npon  such  a  sight  without  a 
silent  prayer  to  the  FATHEI^  that  he  would  guide  the  feet 
aright  and  cover  the  defenseless  head  ? 

A  carriage  drove  up  to  the  gate,  and  Esther  came  in 
silently  but  quickly.  She  saw  Waring,  and  her  foce 
brightened ;  a  smile  broke  over  it,  and  as  he  rose  to  meet 
her,  she  grasped  his  hand  warmly,  saying :  "  I  am  vcit; 
glad  to  see  you." 

"iVnd  I  am  happy  to  see  yon,  IMiss  Esther,"  he  said, 
"  very  happy.  I  see  that  our  little  Iriend  is  passing  away 
firom  us.   I  feared  it,  but  is  it  not  a  rapid  decline  ?" 

"  Very,"  she  said ;  "  she  took  cold  on  New- Year's  day, 
and  has  been  sinking  rapidly  since  then.  When  did  you 
return?" 

"  Only  this  evening,  and  hearing  that  little  Eva  was  in 
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a  dying  state,  I  hastened  to  see  her.  Will  you  not  suffer 
me  to  relieve  you  to-night  ?   You  must  need  rest." 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  she  would  miss  me,  and  she  can  stay 
but  a  night  or  two  longer  with  us.    I  can  uot  leave  her." 

"Then,"  said  Waring,  "I  will  come  to-morrow  night, 
and  if  you  will  not  consent  to  be  relieved^  I  will  watoh 
with  you." 

She  smiled,  and  laying  asitie  her  wrappings,  gave  some- 
instructions  to  Aunt  Hester,  and  seated  herself  by  the 
bedside. 

Wanng  stood  for  a  moment,  looked  once  more  at  the 
little  sleepei*,  took  leave,  and  walked  out  of  the  house, 
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**])miTR  Is  upon  ne,  yet  I  fear  not  noir. 
Open  my  chamber-irlndow ;  lei  me  look 
Upon  the  silent  vales — the  ?unny  (^]ow 
That  fills  «adi  aUey,  dose,  and  copsewood  nook.** 

ROBUT  JSfWOLLt 

The  next  morning,  Waring  took  possession  of  his  room, 
and  was  for  some  hours  industriously  at  work,  arranging  liis 
book^  nnd  fiirnitui'e.  De  Vane  assisted  him,  and, they  felt 
as  if  their  college  days  had  returned.  Their  rooms  were 
divided  by  a  hall,  and  both  opened  upon  the  street,  so  that 
they  wore  a  cheerful  aspect.  Their  books,  which  were 
numerous,  were  arranged  upon  small  movable  cases,  so  that 
they  could  be  reached  without  inconvenience  ;  and  quite 
a  number  of  engravings  adorned  their  walls.  There  was  a 
liome  feeling  about  their  lodgings  which  gave  them  a  great 
charm ;  and  as  De  Vane  surveyed  his  friend's  ropm,  he 
looked  brighter  than  Mrs.  Bowen  had  seen  him  appear  for 
weeks. 

**  Well,  Waring,"  he  exclaimed,  "  now  we  shall  be  able 

to  work  like  Trojans,  We  may  venture  to  accept  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  challenge.  You  know,  when  he  adjusted  himself 
to  his  labors— about  to  enier  upon  a  new  Held— he  said  that 
he  took  lor  his  motto,  ^  Time  and  I  against  any  two,'  I 
think  there  are  two  hei*e  that  will  give  him  something  to  do, 
if  he  beats  us  at  hard  work," 

"You  know  I  am  a  Methodist,"  said  Waring,  "and  that 
name  was  applied  to  us  at  first  because  we  wei*e  exact  and 
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methojdical  in  all  things.  Kow,  we  must  adopt  system  in 
our  work.  ISTone  of  your  sitting  up  all  night.  We  will 
study  by  rule." 

"  That's  right,'*  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  who  stood  by,  cheerfully 
Surveying  the  room,  "  See  to  that,  Mr.  Waring,  and  we 
shaE  all  thank  you.  Mr.  Clarendon  says  that  he  sits  up 
most  unreasonably  late." 

"De  Yanc  laughed,  and  said :  "  Well,  Mrs,  i>oweii,  you 
will  not  send  me  to  bed  before  twelve  o'clock,  will  you  ?" 

"I  think  ten  o'clock  is  late  enough,"  she  said ;  "  but  if 
you  will  really  be  in  bed  by  twelve,  that  will  be  doing  so 
much  better  than  you  have  been  doing,  that  we  must  not 
quarrel  with  you." 

■  "We  consider  that  a  treaty,  formally  agreed  on,  tliei], 
Mrs.  Boweu,''  ^aid  Waring,  "and  I  will  undertake  to  see 
that  it  is  carried  out  in  good  faith.  There  is  another  thing, 
too,  that  I  shall  insist  on,  De  Vane,  and  th^tis,  that  you  and 
I  walk  two  miles  every  evening  at  sunset,  and  we  will  begin 
to-day." 

"  Very  weU,"  said  De  Vane ;  "  you  may  make  it  five  miles 

if  you  Uko  j  and  I  am  with  you,  through  storm  and  sun- 
shine." 

"  Two  miles  will  do,"  said  Waring ;  "  and  as  this  is  a 
bright  day,  we  shall  make  an  auspicious  commencement." 

Punctually  at  five  o'clock,  Waring  rapped  at  De  Vane's 
door,  and  reminded  him  that  the  hour  appointed  for  their 
walk  had  arrived ;  and  they  set  out  with  rapid  strides. 
They  turned  their  steps  toward 'that  part  of  the  town  where 
Mrs.  Gildersleeve  resided ;  and  as  they  were  passing  the 
house,  Mr.  Springfield's  carriage  dashed  up  to  the  door,  and 
Mrs.  Springfield  and  IVIiss  Wordsworth  alighted  from  it. 
The  gentlemen  instantly  stopped,  and  advancing  to  the 
ladies,  spoke  with  them. 

**0  Mr.  Waring!"  exclaimed  Esther,  "I  have  just  been 
sent  for*  little  Eva  is  sinking  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  feared 
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she  will  die  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours."  Her  eyes  gWnp 
ened  with  tears,  and  in  Iior  eagerness,  slie  laid  her  hand  on 
Warino-'s  arm,  and  iuuked  into  his  face,  as  if  he  could 
help  her  in  this  honr  of  suHeriug, 

"  I  will  go  in  with  you,  to  see  her,"  he  replied,  **  Mr. 
De  Tane,  will  you  come  with  us  ?  This  is-  the  little  girl 
that  I  spoke  of  last  night." 

Mrs.  Springiield  had  already  entered  the  house.  Esther 
turned  her  lace  full  upon  De  Vane,  and  looked  an  entreaty 
that  he  would  join  them.  He  was  touched.  He  might  pos- 
sibly be  wanted ;  he  might  render  some  service  iu  this  house, 
when  the  angel  of  death  had  crossed  the  threshold,  and 
was  about  to  lay  his  dark  wings  about  a  helpless  child.  He 
bowed,  and  entered  the  house  with  them.  They  found  the 
little  ^rl  lying  on  a  sofsi  that  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
fire.  Her  fair  curls  were  brushed  away  from  the  face,  and 
her  large  blue  eyes  beamed  with  expression.  As  Esther 
en4;ered  ilie  room  with  "Waring,  Eva's  face  liglited  up  with 
almost  celestial  radiance,  and  she  turned  her  eyes  on  War- 
ing, and  said : 

am  so  glad  to  see  yon,  sir.  Mother  told  me  you  had 
come," 

Waring  seated  himself  in  a  chair  by  her  side,  and  taking 

her  hand,  said : 

"Yes,  my  dear  little  Eva,  I  came  to  see  you  last  night, 
but  you  were  sleeping,  and  I  would  not  disturb  you." 

Esther  was  kneeling  by  the  sofa,  and  bending  over,  she 
kissed  £ya's  forehead.  The  little  girl  smiled,  and  gave  her 
a  look  of  unutterable  love.  De  Vane  stood  leaning  against 
the  mantel-piece,  T^hile  Mrs.  Springfield  and  Mrs.  Gilder- 
sleeve  were  seated  at  the  feet  of  the  Hfctle  girl. 

"  Mr.  Waring,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  was  not  willing 
to  die  till  I  saw  you  again.  I  have  heard  you  so  often  speak 
of  tTesus,  that  I  felt  anxious  to  have  you  here,  that  I  might 
tell  you  how  much  I  love  him  noW 
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"Dear,  dear  child!"  said  Warinsf,  "I  have  long  known 
that  you  loved  him;  aud  I  have  oiten  told  you  tliat  Jesus 
loved  you." 

."  Yes,"  she  liaid,  "  and  I  feel  it  now.  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  can  almost  hear  the  tones  of  his  voice ;  and  last  nighty  while 
I  slept,  it  seemed  to  me  that  angels  filled  the  room." 

Esther's  eyes  rained  tears,  and  the  large  drops  rolled 

down  Wariiig's  lace.  I)e  Vane  was  very  pale,  and  his  lips 
were  compressed  lirmly,  as  if  he  braced  himself  against 
eniot  ion. 

'*JVliss  Esther,"  the  child  said,  "has  been  so  kind.  I  am 
sure  that  the  angels  in  heaven  can  not  be  kinder  to  me 
than  she  has  been ;  and  she  has  talked  to  me  so  sweetly 
about  Jesus,  that  I  felt  I  loved  him  more  and  more." 

"  My  precious  little  Eva,"  said  Esther,  "  you  may  be 
Rinc  that  Jesus  loves  you,  and  liiat  good  angels  are  all 
about  you." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Esthei*,  I  know  it  now.  I  am  going  to  se^ 
the  Lord  in  his  bright  abode.  Oh  I  how  bright  it  is  I  I 
am  not  afraid  to  go,  I  was,  for  a  long  time,  afraid  to  die ; 
but  not  now ;  no,  not  ^o  w.  I  am  sorry  to  leave  my  mother, 
and  you,  Mr.  Waring,  and  Miss  Esther,  and  my  friends ; 
but  heaven  is  so  bright,  and  Jesus  is  there,  and  you  will 
all  be  coming  before  long," 

Mrs.  Gildersleeve's  frame  shook  with  emotion,  but  she 
could  not  disturb  the  calm  heaven  which  Jtilled  the  heart 
of  her  dying  child. 

"  Miss  Esther,"  said  the  little  girl,  is  not  the  sun  shin- 
ing bright  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Esther,  it  is  almost  sunset ;  but  the  even- 
ing is  very  beautiful,  dear  Eva." 

"Well,  then,"  said  she,  "open  the  blinds,  if  you  please, 
and  let  me  see  the  sky  and  the  trees  once  more.  I  shall 
never  see  them  again." 

De  Yane  raised  the  sash  and  threw  open  the  blinds. 
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The  rich,  warm  rays  of  the  sun  streamed  in,  and  the  trees 
and  tall  shrubhory  about,  the  house  were  touched  with 
colors  such  as  painter  never  yet  spread  on  canvas. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  world,"  said  Eva,  "very  bGaiitiful; 
but  I  shall  soon  see  a  brighter  one.  Miss  Esther,  did  yon 
not  tell  me  last  night,  that  Jesus  said  he  would  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  us  ?" 

"Yes,  my  dear  Eva,"  said  Esther,  "  he  said  so ;  and  it  is 
a  lovely  place.  So  many  good  people  have  already  gone 
there ;  and  the  angels  are  there,  and  our  Lord  himself  is 
there." 

The  little  girPs  face  was  radiant.  Upon  her  Matures, 
over  which  an  unearthly  beauty  lingered,  the  glory  of  the 
upper  world  was  shining. 

"  Miss  Esther,"  said  she,  "  will  you  sing  for  me 

"My  dear,  dear  Eva,  what  shall  I  sing?" 

"Oh!  the  lines  that  you  sang  for  me  when  I  was  so 
weary,  last  week ;  they  are  so  beautiful  I" 

Esther  calmed  herself ;  and  having  regained  her  compo- 
sure as  far  as  was  possible  in  such  a  scene,  she  sang  some 
lines  which  the  Methodists  had  introduced  into  their  social 
meetings— 

Ohl  Bing  to  me  of  heaven 

and  as  her  voice,,  almost  trembling  with  the  strong  emotion 

wliich  she  could  scarcely  repress,  uttered  the  words, 

*'  Let  music  cheei-  me  last  on  earth, 
And  greet  me  first  in  he«ren," 

the  lips  of  the  dying  child  parted,  and  a  smile  of  more 
than  earthly  brightness  ilkiniinated  her  face.  Esther  I'elt 
the  little  hand  which  she  held  grasp  hers  more  closely, 
and  then,  with  an  earnest  look  upward,  she  said  faintly, 
"  Heaven  I"  and  the  light  faded  out  of  her  eyes. 
**^Let  us  pray,*'  Said  Waring.    All  kneeling,  Waring 
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breathed  a  fervent  prayer,  tlmuking  God  for  having  guided 
•the  little  feet  of  this  child  in  the  way  to  heaven  :  entreating 
him  to  enable  them  all,  by  his  grace,  to  follow  in  the  same 
way,  observing  the  footprints  of  oar  ascended  Lord ;  and 
imploring  the  divine  blessing  upon  the  mother,  now  left  a 
lonely  pilgrim  on  earth. 

Waring  and  De  Vaiie  withdrew  Irom  the  room,  and  left 
the  house. 

"  What  a  scene,"  said  De  Vane ;  "  what  a  scene  I  How 
nearly  weakness  and  strength  touch  each  other,  and  the 
sublime  and  the  gentle  are  sometimes  brought  together 

**  Yes,"  said  Waring,  "  there  indeed  weakness  and 
strength  were  brought  together ;  a  little  girl  dying  in  her 
weakness,  iiiid  the  strong  angel  leading  her  by  the  liaud,  and 
shining^  away  all  her  fears." 

'*  It  is  very  wonderful,"  said  De  Vane. 

"Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  He  can  ordain  strength," 
replied  Waring. 

sublimer  scene  I  never  witnessed,"  said  De  Vane  ; 
*'  a  hero  perishing  in  battle  can  not  eclipse  that." 

"That  is  J  list  such  a  tribute  as  Rousseau  paid  to  Him 
^v]k)  died  for  that  little  o-irl.  You  of  course  rememljer  his 
comparing  the  last  hours  of  Socrates,  taking  the  cu])  of 
poison  in  the  midst  of  cheerful  conversation  with  his  friends, 
with  the  dying  hour  of  our  Lord,  expiring  in  the  midst  of 
enemies,  and  his  body  tom  with  anguish,  yet  praying  for  his 
raurdei'ers.  The  tribute  wrung  even  from  that  man  was  the 
highest  h^  could  yield.  *  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher ; 
Jesus  Christ  like  a  God.'  I  tell  you,  De  Vane,  that  since 
tlie  triumph  of  Jesus  Christ,  all  Avho  trust  him  may  couq[uer 
death." 

**  That  was  indeed  a  victory  which  we  just  now  witness- 
ed. Of  what  priceless  value  that  faith  must  be  which  can 
enable  a  child  even  to  triumph  over  such  an  enemy !" 

**  Yes,"  said  Waring ;  "  and  I  hope,  De  Vane,  that  you  will 

soon  find  it." 
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"Ah I  Waring,"  he  replied,  ^'  I  am  in  mists ;  sometimes  I 
fancy  that  I  see  the  riils  ^hich  let  in  the  snnlight,  bat  the 
clouds  roll  once  more  over  the  heavens,  and  the  very  stars 
are  blotted  out." 

Waring  did  not  think  it  best  to  press  his  view  of  the  great 
question  just  now.  He  knew  that  De  Yane,  like  a  strong 
swimmer,  would  buffet  the  billows,  dij^daining  help,  until 
his  natural  strength  was  exhausted.  He  comprehended  the 
Structure  of  his  character — his  pride,  his  candor,  his  love  of 
truth,  his  veneration  for  all  that  was  really  noble  and  good ; 
and  he  inwardly  hoped  that  he  would  yet  exclaim  with 
Nathanael,  when  the  true  light  reached  his  soul:  ^'Thou 
art  the  Son  of  God :  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  De  V;m  '  asked  Waring  at 
the  breakfast-table  when  the  funeral  oi  the  little  giii  would 
take  place. 

"This,  evening,  I  learn,'*  said  Waring, "  from  her  mother's 
residence." 

"It  is  proper,"  said  De  Vane,  "  that  some  grown  persons 
should  act  as  pall-bearers ;  and,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  her 

friends,  I  will  join  you  in  performing  that  olfice.  I  suppose 
that  you  Aviil  assist  in  tluit  way."  '  ' 

"Thank  you,"  said  Waring  warmly.  "It  is  very  kind 
of  you,  and  it  will  gratify  us  all." 

Mrs.  Bo  wen's  eyes  swam  in  tears. 

At  five  o'clock,  quite  a  large  number  of  persons  assem- 
bled at  Mrs.  Gildersleeve's  residence ;  and  among  them, 
persons  of  the  highest  respectability.  Mr.  Springfield  con- 
ducted the  services.  He  took  no  text,  but  made  some  re- 
marks, sketched  with  fine  taste  the  beautiful  elmracter  of 
the  little  girl,  and  described  her  last  hours.  "  Over  such  a 
death,"  said  he,  "  there  can  be  no  bitter  tears ;  the  horn*  for 
giief  has  gone  by,  the  suffering  is  ended,  and  the  spirit  has 
found  in  its  native  heaven  perfect  bliss  in  the  smHe  of  Hun 
who,  when  on  earth,  took  little  children  in  his  arms,  and 
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blessed  them.  Let  ua  bear  this  beaatifnl,  lifeless  form  to  the 
grave,  where  flowers  will  soon  spring  over  it,  and  the  night- 
dews  will  water  it.   She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth." 

Waring  and  De  Yane,  with  two  of  tlic  larger  boys  of  the 
Suiiday-schooi,  walked  on  either  side  of  tlie  hearse. 

Esther  saw  De  Yano  with  indefinable  emotions.  She 
knew  his  aristocratic  tastes ;  and  yet  here  he  was,  walking 
by  the  side  of  the  remains  of  a  little  girl  of  humble  &mily 
to.  the  grave.  Mrs.  Springfield  could  not  repress  her  aston- 
ishment. 

"Esther,"  said  she,  "do  you  observe  Mr.  T^o  Yano? 
The  patrician  must  have  something  very  gentle  in  his  na- 
ture." 

Dr*  Dahlgreen,  a  warm  friend  to.  Mrs.  Gildersleeve,  com- 
ing up  to  the  carriage,  said : 

Bless  my  soul !  Mrs.  Springfield,  this  is  the  most  aris* 
tocratic  funeral  that  I  have  attended  in  an  age.   There  is 

Waring,  the  first-honor  man,  I  can  account  for  hhn  on 
the  score  of  his  Methodism ;  but  what  on  earth  can  have 
induced  that  young  Yirgiuian,  who  is  as  proud,  as  Luciier, 
to  take  his  place  there  ?" 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  walked  off  to  Ms  gig, 
and  followed  the  procession. 

The  burial-service  was  read  at  the  grave,  and  as  the 
mound  was  raised  above  it,  the  whole  party  of  Sunday- 
school  children  threw  flowers  upon  it.  The  level  rays  of 
tlu>  setting  sun  streamed  over  it,  and  E?:thor  felt  as  if  the 
sniiie  of  God  warmed  the  lowly  coach  of  the  little  sleeper. 

That  night,  when  Waring  had  returned  fi'om  church,  De 
Vane  entered  his  room,  and  said : 

"Waring,  what  are  Mrs.  Gildersleeve's  means  of  living  ?'* 

"  Very  moderate,"  replied  Waring.  "  She  is  industrious, 
and  lives  mainly  by  her  own  labor.? 

"  She  will  of  necessity  incur  some  unusual  expenses  now» 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  hand  her  this 
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Ho  put  into  Wiring's  band  a  purse  of  dark  silk,  contain* 
ing  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold. 

"  I  do  not  know  her  personally,'*  he  added,  "  and  J  do 
not  wish  that  she  should  know  that  it  comes  from  me.  She 
might  feel  hurt  at  accepting  any  thing  from  a  stranger/' 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Waring,  " and  I  will  see 
that  she  receives  it."" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Be  Vane. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Waring.  I  took  tea  at  Mr.  Spring- 
field's this  evening,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Springfield  both  enjoin* 
ed  it  upon  me  to  urge  you  to  visit  them.  You  must  do  so ; 
it  will  be  good  for  you  in  every  way." 

"  I  go  nowhere,"  said  De  Vane ;  "  there  is  absolutely  so 
much  to  do,  that  by  the  time  I  get  through  with  a  day's 
work,  I  am  not  fit  for  any  thing." 

"  You  will  get  on  better  with  our  systematic  way  of  do- 
ing things.  Remember  the  wholesome  motto, '  JPesHna  lente.^ 
An  occasional  visit  to  such  a  &mily  as  Mr.  SpriDgfield's  will 
do  you  good  in  every  way." 

Well,  I  will  go  with  you,  and  if  you  find  me  becoming 
idle,  you  must  admonish  me.  By  the  way,  I  heard  Mr. 
Clarendon  promise  Mrs.  Habersham  that  he  would  take  you 
to  see  her.    What  do  you  pay  to  that  ?" 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him,  I*m  sure,"  said  War- 
ing.   "I  should  think  her  house  a  very  attractive  one." 

"  Yes,  and  filled  with  works  of  art,  I'm  told.  I  met  her 
at  Mr.  Clarendon^s,  some  short  time  since.  Miss  Godolphin 
was  with  her,  and  was  as  splendidly  beautiful  as  ever.  But 
it  is  very  strange  that  she  seems  to  be  so  sad.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand it," 

"Did  she  a}) pear  so  when  you  last  met  her 

"  Oh !  yes ;  more  unmistakably  than  before." 
I  can  not  comprehend  it.  She  must  have  suffered.  She 
is  certainly  an  extraordinary  person," 
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"Yery,"  said  De  Vane.  "Slie  is  l)riiliant.  We  must 
solve  tlie  mystery.'' 

"  Take  care  T*  said  Waring ;  "  she  may  be  dangerous." 

"  Just  what  Mr.  Clarendon  said ;  but  she  disclaimed  it, 
in  terms  of  sadness  which  absolutely  impressed  me  with 
their  earnestness.  But  I  am  trespassing  upon  you.  Good 
night!" 

"  Good  night !"  said  Waring.  "You're  going  to  bed?" 
"Oh!  yes.  I  am  somewhat  fatigued  to-niaht."  • 
He  entered  his  room;  but  he  did  not  retire  immediately. 
He  sat  before  his  fire  in  deep  thought.  The  scenes  of  the 
day  were  before  him — ^the  grave  of  little  Eva  strewn  with 
flowers,  and  the  form  of  Esther  bending  over  it,  and  be- 
dewing it  with  her  tears.  Even  when  he  slept,  the  form 
of  Esther  floated  before  him,  and  seemed  to  rise  heaven- 
ward, her  face  turned  toward  him,  and  smiling  in -the  midst 
of  her  tears, 
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**'Wti(TKh  l»  troro'tbat  vas  the  flowers!  bale. 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  thtnga 
tSacb  care  decay,  and  yet  my  sorrow  spilnscs.** 

Spuing  opened  gloriously.  Every  vestige  of  winter 
was  gone.  Leaves,  flowers,  birds,  all  appeared.  The  air 
was  balmy ;  the  trees  were  vocal ;  windows  were  raised, 
and  doors  thrown  open.  The  town — ^remarkable  for  its 
line  gardens,  its  shrubbery  and  trees — ^was  full  of  sweet 
odors  and  clieerful  souiids.  Leasowes  was  beautiful;  its 
elirubbery  and  flowers  woro  never  finer.  The  graveled 
walks  and  grassy  slopes  were  delightful.  The  clear  water 
filled  the  marble  basin  to  overflowing,  and  the  birds  filled 
its  shady  recesses  with  joyous  notes.  The  walks  of  the 
public  garden  were  thronged;  and  nurses  drew  in  Lilli- 
putian carriages,  their  little  charges  over  its  smooth  walks. 

There  is  suuieihiug  in  the  smile  of  nature  to  a  wale  en  tlie 
soul.  It  cheers  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike ;  and  unlike 
the  luxuries  of  the  artificial  w^orld,  the  fiowers,  the  trees, 
the  balmy  air,  and  the  music  of  birds,  may  be  had  without 
money  and  without  price.  The  benevolence  of  God  scat- 
ters, without  stint,  flowers  in  the  wilderness ;  and  the 
laborer  in  the  fields  may  smell  the  sweet  breath  of  the 
earth,  and  survey  tlie  wide  expanse  of  woods  and  sky. 
Thank  God  for  tlie  dee])-blue  heavens,  for  the  great  trees, 
for  the  wild  flowers,  for  the  birds,  of  the  air,  for  little 
bright  streams,  for  majestic  rivers,  for  the  wide  sea,  for 
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hills  and  valleys  and  the  great  mountains,  for  solitudes 
in  the  wilderness,  and  for  great  water-falls  which  utter 
his  praise  in  reverberating  tones  of  thunder !  Thank  God 
for  the  green  grass,  for  meadows  where  cattle  graze,  fo^ 
the  glory  of  ripening  grain  and  fruits,  for  the  splendor  of 
sniiniior  verduie,  lor  the  yeliovv  autunoial  harvests,  for  the 
stern  mapcnificence  of  winter  ! 

All  nature  utters  her  deep  hymn  of  praise,  and  breathes 
her  incense.  Let  the  thanksgiving  from  human  hearts 
mingle  with  the  pure  adoration  of  our  Mother  Eautu  I 

De  Yane  had  become  a  regular  visitor  at  Mr.  Spriug- 
fieUVs,  where  he  was  sure  to  find  a  warm  welcome.  Mr. 
Springfield  felt  a  high  respect  for  liim,  and  enjoyed  his 
conversation,  wliich  took  a  wide  rannre.  He  saw  that  the 
young  Virginian  was  ambitious ;  but  ho  saw,  too,  that  he 
was  generous.  His  aspirations  were  not  for  distinction 
merely,  but  for  usefulness.  Not  for  the  applause  of  man- 
kind only,  but  for  the  richer  applause  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness of  deserving  honors.  Too  proud  to  stoop,  the  warmth 
of  his  nature  made  him  enter,  with  ready  sympathy,  into 
the  condition  even  of  the  poor  and  humble.  Some  of  his 
warineat  Iriends  wore  among  laboring  men.  There  was  a 
Stone-cutter  employed  upon  one  of  the  public  buildings,  a 
man  of  intelligence,  with  whom  De  Vane  contracted  a  sort 
of  intimacy.  He  was  cutting  a  Corinthian  cap,  one  day, 
as  De  Vane  was  passing,  and  the  young  student  stopped 
to  speak  with  him ;  examined  the  pattern  by  which  the 
mail  was  working,  and  explained  to  him  the  origin  of  thai/ 
order  of  architecture,  suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  pattern  was  too  stiff,  and  that  it  would  be  in  better 
taste,  if  the  leaves  were  somewhat  more  curved.  The  man, 
being  one  of  the  head  workmen,  acted  upon  the  sugges- 
tion, and  finding  his  work  greatly  improved  by  it,  was 
pleased.  He  became  a  fast  friend  of  De  Vane,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying  that  the  young  student  knew;  moro 
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about  stone-cutting  than  lie  did.  The  blacksmith,  who 
shod  the  horse  which  De  Vane  often  rode,  was  very  defer- 
ential, and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  young  Vir- 
ginian could  beat  him  at  his  own  trade. 

Mr.  Springfield  found  his  range  of  reading  so  wide,  that 
he  declared  himself  always  refreshed  after  an  hour's  con- 
versation with  ]3e  Vane.  They  often  spoke  of  Moral 
Scieucc,  and  the  doplh  of  De  Vane's  views  surprised  liiiu. 
He  carefullv  avoided  controversv  with  him  :  but  suo-o'ested 
lines  of  thoui:^]it  which  he  knew  would  help  to  conduct  the 
noble,  ardent,  truthftil  nature  of  his  young  friend,  to  the 
spot  from  vWch  ho  could  look  out  upon  the  harmonies  of 
the  realm  of  truth.  Mrs.  Springfield  became  much  inter- 
ested in  him.  She  learned  from  Waring  his  kindness  to 
Mrs.  Gildcrshiove,  and  it  deepened  her  respect  ibr  him. 
Highly  cultivated  herself,  De  Vane  enjoyed  her  conversa- 
tion, and  spoke  with  less  reserve  to  her,  perhaps,  than  to 
any  one  else,  except  Waring.  He  learned  to  venerate  her 
true  piety,  and  never,  in  her  presence,  uttered  a  word 
which  could  give  her  pain. 

His  intercourse  with.  Esther  was  delightful  to  him.  She 
grew  in  his  esteem,  and  her  acquirements  and  accoinplish- 
nients  filled  him  Avith  admiration.  He  learned  one  fact, 
which  he  had  not  discovered  in  their  early  acquaintance, 
that  there  was  a  deep  enthusiasm  pervading  her  character. 
He  had  thought  her  somewhat  too  grave,  and  possibly 
cold,  when  he  first  met  her.  He  saw  her  passion  for  music, 
but  even  that  awakened  the  thought  that  she  might  love 
that  too  well  to  be  able  to  love  any  thing  else  with  ardor. 
But  he  now  observed,  as  he  was  oftener  with  her,  tluU  her 
nature  was  full  of  ardor — ardor  perfectly  well  regulated, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  reason  and  principle ;  but  there 
was  ardor.  ,Like  the  soil  which  produces  the  finest  grapes, 
there  was  a  warmth  which  coxild  not  be  felt  on  the  surface, 
but  which  made  its  presence  known  by  the  fruit  which  it 
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yielded,  and  diffused  itself  in  the  generous  wine  which  ex- 
hilarated without  intoxicating.  lie  needed.no  urging  now 
from  Waring  to  induce  him  to  visit  Mr.  Springfield's ;  and 
his  friend  smiled  as  he  saw  the  change,  but  did  not  re- 
mark upon  it  to  him,  farther  than  to  say,  that  he  was 
pleased  to  see  him  learning  to  prize  good  society, 

"  HaVcn't  I.  uhvays  done  that,  Waring?"  he  replied,  wlien 
his  friend  made  tlio.  remark  to  him. 

"  Why,  some  time  ago,"  said  Waring,  "  there  was  no  in- 
ducing you  to  go  anywhere,  and  you  seemed  to  waste  your 
sweetness  either  on  your  books,  or  in  conversation  with  your 
friend  Stiles  the  stone-cutter,  or  Hobbs  the  blacksmith,  or 
Swan  the  public  gardener." 

"  Now,  Waving,''  he  answered,  "  you  know  that  I  always 
would  inflict  myself  upon  you,  and  that  I  did  vi^>it  M  r.  Clar- 
endon's, from  the  first.  You  are  not  growing  aristocratic, 
are  yon 

"  Oh  I  no,  not  at  all,  but  I  thought  you  a  littl^  inclined 
that'  way ;  and  I  did  not  exactly  comprehend  your  liking 
for  the  blacksmith,  who  does  swear  outrageously." 

De  Yanc  laughed,  and  said :  "  Yes,  I'm  trying  to  break 
lihn  of  that  habit.  I  tell  liim  that  it  is  not  gentlemanlike, 
put  he  doesn't  seem  to  feel  the  force  of  the  ap})«al ;  for  I 
heard  him  yesterday  calling  my  horse  some  very  hard 
names,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  have  one  of  his  hind- 
feet  held  up  in  the  air  for  thirty  minutes." 

"You'll  have  to  give  him  up,  unless  you  reform  him; 
But  what  do  you  say  to  our  calling  this  evening  at  Mrs. 
Habersham's  ?" 

"Quite  at  your  service,"  said  De  Vane.  *'You  have 
been  there,  I  believe,  once  or  twice  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Waring.  "  Mr.  Clarendon  invited  me  to  an 
evening  drive  with  him  soon  after  my  return  from  Georgia, 
you  remember,  and  we  called  on  the  ladies.  They  were 
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good  onongh  to  invite  me  to  visit  liiem,  and  I  have  been 
there  ouce  or  twice  since." 

"  And  how  do  you  find  Miss  Godolphin  ?  Is  she  still  the 
queen  of  night 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  her,"  said  Waring ;  "  but  she  is 
a  very  interesting  person,  and,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  she  is  a 
noble  woman — ^full  of  character." 

"  As  to  character,"  said  De  Vane,  "  she  has  enongh  of 
that ;  and  there  is  a  Ikscination  about  her.  Her  beauty, 
her  genius,  her  accomplishments,  her  sadness,  invest  her 
with  a  wonderful  chann." 

"  So  they  do,^'  said  Waring.  "  She  is  a  person,  too,  of 
great  generosity ;  her  appreciation  of  others  is  fine.  She 
speaks  of  Miss  Wordsworth  in  a  way  that  is  vei  y  pleasing." 

"She  could  not  do  less,"  said  De  Vane.  "Miss  Words- 
worth's qualities  would  awaken  admiration  anywhere  ;  and 
her  purity  is  such,  that  even  her  o.wn  sex  must  admire  iier.'* 

"Yes,"  said  Waring;  "and  do  you  know  that  though 
very  unlike  in  person,  both  being  impersonations  of  the 
highest  but  different  styles  of  beauty,  I  think  their  organ- 
ization strikingly  similar 

"  Indeed  !"  said.  De  Vane.  "I  think  Miss  Wordsworth 
the  most  cheerful — I  may  say,  the  happiest  person  I  ever 
knew,  grave  as  she  generally  is,  while  Miss  Godolphin 
seems  to  be  the  very  impersonation  of  sadness." 

"That  does  not  prove  a  difference  in  organization  so 
much  as  in  circumstances.  They  are  both  cultivated,  tho- 
roughly accomplished,  fnll  of  enthusiasm,  passionately  fond* 
of  music,  of  great  depth  of  character ;  but  Miss  Words- 
wort  h  is  a  Chiisluiii  —  has  never  felt  in  her  nature  the 
awakening  of  human  passion,  and  has  never  known  disap 
pointment.  Miss  Godolphin  has  suffered  in  some  way,  in 
what  way  I  do  not  know.  >  Her  pride  must  have  been 
wounded,  and  she  may  have  been  deceived  in  some  object 
of  her  regard.   Her  history  during  her  stay  in  Europe  is 
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not  known  to  me.   But  she  is  a  splendid  woman  of  very 

noble  nature.'  Ot"  tliat  I  am  sure." 

l)c  Vane  smiled,  1iut  said  only :  "  I  shall  he  pleased  to 
know  her  better.    You  have  interested  me  in  her." 

**I  learned  to-day,"  said  Waring,  "that,  hearing  of  the 
afliiction  of  Mrs.  GUdersleevc,  the  day  after  the  funeral  she 
drove  to  the  desolate  home,  and  passed  an  hour  in  conver- 
sation with  the  bereaved  mother,  and  with  great  delicacy 
supplied  her  with  articles  of  mourning.  Esther's  gilts  and 
Miss  Godolpliiii's  have  relieved  every  want  of  tliat  kind, 
and  your  generous  donation  has  made  her  altogether  com- 
fortable." 

After  early  tea,  the  two  gentlemen  called  at  Mrs.  Haber- 
sham's. It  was  a  large  brick  mansion,  built  in  the  English 
style,  the  offices  being  in  a  range  with  the  main  building ; 
and  it  was  furnished  in  the  most  costly  way.  English  car- 
pets covered  the  floors  ;  the  furniture,  also  imported,  was 
massive  and  rieh,  and  the  walls  were  adorned  with  paint- 
ings— copies  cliieiiy  of  the  great  masters. 

Miss  Godolphin's  father  had  married  a  younger  sister  of 
Mrs.  Habersham.  Both  parents  were  dead,  and  Mr.  Haber- 
sham also ;  and  the  two  ladies,  soon  after  the  death  of  those 
who  were  so  dear  to  them,  had  gone  to  Europe,  where  they 
resided  for  several  years.  Mrs.  Habersham  was  wealthy, 
and  Miss  Godolpliin's  fortune  was  ample. 

Tile  gentlemen  were  received  at  the  door  by  a  footman  in 
livery,  and  shown  into  a  drawing-room  exquisitely  fitted  up. 
A  grand  piano-forte  stood  near  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
a  harp  was  not  far  from  it,  by  which  a  chair  was  placed,  as 
if  it  had  been  just  occupied.  Light  chairs  of  different  pat- 
terns were  distributed  over  the  floor,  and  two  sofas,  of 
grace  fill  form,  and  covered  with  chintz,  were  on  either  side 
of  the  £irc-])laee.  On  the  rnautle-})iece,  a  French  clock,  rep- 
resenting Sappho  leaping  into  tlie  sea,  was  plaeed,  and  over 
it  hung  a  portrait  of  Miss  Godolphin,  in  the  highest  style 


of  art.  It  was  a  ha  11- length.  The  at  titude  was  that  of  con- 
temp]  atioo.  The  head,  slightly  drooped,  re§ted  ou  one  of  the 
hands  ;  the  hair,  parted  simply  in  front,  wa«  o;n  therecI  in  a 
full  band  at  the  back  of  the  head;  the  other  hand  held  a 
Tuscan  bonnet,  wreathed  with  wild  flowers,  as  if  it  had 
been  just  covered  with  these  natural  adornments;  and  the 
back-ground  afforded  a  view  of  the  sea.  The  picture  was 
exquisite,  of  great  merit  as  a  work  of  art,  and  the  likeness 
was  Btrikinc^. 

Wai'ing  had  never  seen  it,  this  being  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  this  room ;  and  he  and  Pe  Vane  w«re  standing  ob- 
serving the  picture,  wben  the  door  was  opened,  and  Miss 
Godolphin  entered. 

She  received  the  gentlemen  with  warmth,  and  expressed 
her  gratification  at  their  visit,  saying  that  Mrs.  Habersham 
would  soon  join  them. 

"  We  were  observing  yom'  picture.  Miss  Godolphin,"  said 
Waring,  "  and  we  thought  it  every  way  a  triumph  of  art.'* 

"  It  is  thought  to  be  so  by  all  who  have  seen  it,*'  she 
replied.    "  It  is  the  work,  too,  of  an  American  artist." 

"  That  enhances  its  value,"  said  Waring. 

"  YeSj"  she  said.  "I  am  intensely  American.  We  found, 
in  Naples,  a  countryman  of  ours  who  has  been  in  Italy  ibr 
years.  He  passed  two  years  in  Paris,  and  then  went  to 
Florence,  afterward  to  Kome,  and  when  we  met  him  he 
had  taken  a  villa  near  Naples,  and  was  attracting-  large 
numbers  of  English  and  American  travelers.  He  painted 
that  picture." 

"  He  will  return  to  this  country,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Be 
Vane. 

"That  is  by  no  means  certain,"  she  said.  "His  world 
is  that  of  .art.  He  paints  but  few  portraits ;  but  his 
favorite  subject  is,  nevertheless,  the  human  face.  He  has 
a  picture  of  extraordinary  power,  representing  Jephthah's 
daughter  going  out  to  meet  her  victorious  father.  The 
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contrast  between  her  glorious,  exultant  face,  full  of  pride 
and  joy,  and  the  anguish  which  speaks  &om  every  feature 
of  the  hero,  is  wonderful." 

As  De  Vane  looked  at  the  portrait  before  him,  he  fancied 
that  it  might  resemble  the  Jewish  maiden  after  she  learned 
lier  fate;  but  lie  did  not  venture  to  say  so. 

"There  is  another  of  his  pictures,'-  she  said,  rising  and 
walking  across  the  room*  It  represented  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  bearing  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  to  her 
mother.  The  conception  was  original :  the  maiden  bore  the 
grand  head  upon  a  silyer  dish,  and  her  averted  face  show- 
ed her  horror  of  the  act  which  she  was  performing  under 
the  injunction  of  her  imperious  mother.  The  form  and 
face  were  superb,  and  the  whole  picture  a  great  success. 
Departing  from  the  usual  ideal,  the  artist  had  given  the 
maiden  auburn  hair  and  blue  eyes.  The  rich,  heavy  ring- 
lets fell  about  the  face,  and  the  hair,  gathered  in  a  braid 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  was  clasped  by  a  golden  serpent. 
Tears  stood  in  the  lustrous  eyes,  and  tenderness  touched 
the  features,  giving  to  the  face  a  blended  expression  of 
anguish  and  compassion.  The  form  was  stately  for  so 
young  a  person,  and  a  matchless  grace  was  in  the  attitude. 
De  Vane  was  startled  at  ol)servitig,  in  the  whole  form  and 
features,  a  close  resemblance  to  Esther.  She  might  have 
stood  for  the  picture ;  and  gazing  upon  it  for  some  minutes 
in  silence,  he  found  his  eyes  moisten.  There  is  wonderful 
power  in  a  picture,  and  as  De  Yane  stood  before  this,  he 
really  was  conscious  of  an  intenser  interest  in  Esther  than 
he  was  aware  of  before.  He  had  never  analyzed  his  sen- 
timents ;  he  had  fonnod  no  purposes  ;  and  he  was  startled 
to  find  himself  so  moved  by  a  rcjiresentation  which  asso- 
ciated her  with  a  scene  of  horror  and  BuJfering.  The  real 
state  of  the  heart  is  often  disclosed  to  us  suddenly.  It  is 
especially  so  in  gi*eat  and  generous  natures.  A  dream,  a 
leave-taking,  a  song,  the  presence  of  danger,  or  the  hand 
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of  suffering  laid  upon  the  object,  wakes  up  within  us  the 
consciousness  of  the  depth  of  a  sentiment  whose  existence 
we  had  not  suspected  before.  Startled,  alarmed,  we  wake 
to  the  real,  where  before  we  had  been  reposing  in  dreamy 

listiessiiess  ;  and  \vc  realize  wliut  Coillus  exj^erienced  when 
he  heard  the  music  which  arrested  his  steps,  and  filled  him 
with  wonder. 

"  Be  Vane,"  said  Waring, "  do  you  find  any  resemblance 
between  that  form,  and  any  of  our  friends  ?" 

"  It  is  wonderful !"  exclaimed  De  Vane. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  I  know  that  you 
see  in  it  a  strong  resemblance  to  Miss  Wordswortli.  Do 
you  know  that  it  is  so  ikitlil."ul,  I  am  myself  amazed  at  it  ? 
The  first  time  that  I  met  her,  hov  face  was  perfectly  ia- 
miliar  to  me.  I  could  not  recall  it.  She  was  so  very  young 
when  I  U f'o  for  Europe,  that  I  did  not  know  her ;  but  yet, 
upon  seeing  her  upon  my  return,  I  found  myself  startled. 
I  could  not  say  why,  but  the  thought  that  I  had  known 
her  elsewhere  haunted  me ;  nor  could  I  account  for  it  until 
some  two  weeks  biiioe,  when  our  pictures  were  brought 
hopie  and  iinlxjxcd.  Then,  when  this  was  hung,  I  saw  in 
an  instant  what  had  so  long  bewildered  me." 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,"  said  Waring. 

"  It  is  positively  wonderful,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  "  If 
it  were  only  that  some  features  resembled,  it  might  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  it  to  be  the  meeting  of  the  ideal 
and  the  actual  in  some  accidental  way,  which  I  think  often 
occurs ;  hut  hero  is  every  thing — hair,  eyes,  month,  the 
bust,  the  very  form;  and,  I  repeat,  it  is  uuthing  sIkmL  of 
marvelous.  The  artist  valued  the  picture  highly,  was  re- 
luctant to  part  with  it,  and  would  not  sell  it  to  me ;  but  as 
we  had  purchased  several  large  and  costly  pictures  from 
him,  he  presented  that  to  me,  saying  that  it  would  gd  to 
the  very  place  where  he  desired  to  be  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  his  works. 
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"It  is  very  strange,"  said  De  Vane.  "A  more  perfect 
likeness  I  never  saw.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  artist 
has  seen  Miss  Wordsworth  ?" 

"  Oh  i  no,''  «lie  baid,  Ho  went  abroad  wlicii  slio  was 
a  child." 

"  Bo  you  remember,  Miss  Godoiphin,"  said  De  Vane, 
"  to  have  seen  it  stated  that  a  man  of  science,  having  ob- 
served the  effect  of  the  dome  of  St,  Peter's  npon  the  be- 
holder, and  thinking  it  perfect  in  its  proportions,  he  resolv- 
ed to  measure  it  ?  He  did  so.  He  tested  the  strength  of  the 
curve,  and  he  found  that  the  arch  of  the  dome  was  the 
curve  of  greatest  strens^th ;  thus  iiiiiking  the  discovery 
that  the  line.s  of  beauty  aud  st r(_n<^th  were  identical.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  sought  for  artistic  elfect  in  its  construction, 
and  that  conducted  him  to  strength  ;  so  that  the  dome  is 
matchless." 

"The  incident  is  charming,"  said  Miss  Godoiphin ;  "  and 
do  you  know,  Mr.  De  Vane,  that  you  have  paid  a  very 

strikinof  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  .Miss  Wordsworth,  by 
aceouiiting  for  the  resemblance  which  we  all  see,  upon  the 
principle  that  the  artist  pursuing  his  line  of  ideal  lovcii- 
nes?',  we  find  it  verified  by  the  real  ?" 
De  Vane  colored,  and  bowed. 

"  But  you  need  not  be  ashamed,  Mr.  De  Vane,  at  the 
thought  of  having  committed  high  treason  against  a  lady 
in  her  own  realm,  by  laying  down  the  proposition  that  the 

perfection  of  beauty  is  to  l)e  found  in  a  style  wholly  differ- 
ent from  Iicr  own  ;'for  I  quite  agree  with  you,  tiiat  Miss 
Wordsworth  is  perfect." 

"  Pardon  me.  Miss  Godoiphin,"  he  said.  "  In  the  human 
face,  widely  different  styles  may  yet  be  perfect." 

"  Thanks,  Mr.  De  Vane,"  said  she.  "  It  is  so  gracefully 
atoned  for,  that  you  need  not  regret  the  treason." 

Waring  and  De  Vane  were  both  burpribcd.  They  had 
never  seen  her  so  bright. 
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Mrs.  HaberBham  came  in,  and  renewed  the  welcome  to 
the  gentlemen. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  foreign  travel,  and  Mrs. 
Habersliam  ex])res?^ocI  her  gratification  at  beinLC  once  more 
at  home,  declaring  that  nothing  could  induce  her  to  go 
abroad  again. 

It  is  a  pleasure  that  I  psomise  myself,"  said  De  Yane, 
«  and  I  should  not  willingly  relinquish  it." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Habersham,  "  you  should  go ;  nor 
do  I  regret  having  gone,  but  I  would  not  tempt  the  ocean 
agsdn." 

"To  mo."  said  Waritig^  *^  it  wonld  be  very  agreealdo  to 
visit  Europe;  but  if  I  ever  cross  .the  Atlantic,  I  shall  go 
to  the  East.  It  must  be  deeply  interesting  to  trace  the 
rise  and  progress  of  civilization,  and  to  explore  the  coun- 
tries where  the  most  important  events  have  occurred. 
The  Nile  and  the  Holy  Land  would  be  irresistible  to  me, 
if  there  ^vere  no  barriers  between  us." 

"  T  it:*!  I  just  as  you  do,  Mr,  Warinef,"  said  Miss  Godolpliin ; 
"but  my  aunt  and  myself  had  no  one  upon  wliom  we  w^ere 
willing  to  impose  ourselves  for  such  a  journey.  My  uncle, 
who  was  with  us,  is  an  old  gentleman,  of  confirmed  habits, 
and  loves  his  ease.  He  declared  that  the  very  idea  oi 
being  subjected  to'  the  tender  mercies  of  the  outlandish 
people  who  hold  those  countries,  once  the  seats  of  civil- 
ization, made  liiiu  biiiver.  'Then,  too,' said  he,  Svhere. 
wn)uld  one  find  cafk  au  laii  for  breakfast,  and  truffiea  for 
dinner  ?' " 

**Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Habersham.  "Yet  Godolphin  has 
lived  so  much  in  Paris  and  London,  that  he  wUl  never  re^ 
side  even  m  this  country  permanently." 

"  Very  bad  taste  it  is,  I  thmk,"  said  Miss  Godolphin* 
"  England  is  to  me  intolerable,  though  most  of  my  relatives 
are  there.  I  love  the  vigorous,  active,  boundless  life  which 
opens  before  me  in  this  young  country," 
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**  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  so,  Miss  Godolphin,*'  said 
Waring. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Habersham,  "  Hortensia  is  thoroughly 

American,  quite  as  much  so  as  I  am." 

"Still,"  said  De  Vane,  "  there  must  be  much  to  adimro 
in  England;  and  social  life  is  in  perfection  there." 

"  Very  lar  from  IT."  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "Of  course 
there  is  refinement  and  cultivation ;  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  heartlessness  too,  and  there  must  be  where  the 
social  organization  is  so  artificial  and  frigid." 

"  I  had  not  supposed  so,"  said  De  Vane.  "  Some  of  our 
Virginia  families  find  their  chief  delight  in  vi.-itiag  i^ng- 
land,  and  pa&bing  months  with  tkeii*  relatives  in  that 
country." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  I  know  it.  The  Guil- 
fords,  for  instance.  But,  Mr.  De  Vane,  I  do  not  sym- 
pathize with  them.  I  am  an  American  woman,  and  I  re- 
joice in  being  able  to  claim  such  a  country  for  my  own. 

How  1  exalted  in  undeceiving  them  when  on  the  Conti- 
nent!    I  was  mistaken  for  an  English  wo  m  uzi ;  and  how 
they  opened  their  eyes  with  amazement  when  I  told  them 
I  w^as  an  American  !" 
All  laughed,  and  Waring  said : 

"  You  do  not  know,  Miss  Godolphin,  how  much  pleasure 
it  gives  me  to  hear  you  speak  in  this  way." 

"  Oh  I"  said  she,  "  I  have  no  patience  with  women  who 

come  liOiue  from  their  travels,  only  to  look  with  disdahi 
upon  every  thino:  here,  and  to  sigh  for  luxuries  which 
they  have  left  behind  them." 

"You  rouse  my  patriotism,  Miss  Godolphin,"  said  De 
Vane.  "  I  shall  hope  to  return  home,  if  1  ever  make  my 
tour,  as  loyal  as  you  are." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,  Mr.  De  Vane,"  she  said.  "You  are 
too  earnest  to  be  captivated  by  any  thing  artificial,  how- 
ever brilliant  it  may  be." 
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"  Thank  you,"  said  De  Vane.  "  I  shall  hope  to  deserve 
your  confidence." 

"  There  is  one  thing  we  ought  to  do,  however,"  said 
she ;  "  we  ought  to  exert  ourselves  to  cultivate  the  taste 

of  our  people,  and  to  import  every  thing  good  that  we 
can  from  ahroacl.  I  love  my  country,  and  T  wisli  to  rco 
society  here  what  it  ought  to  be,  exhibiting  the  only  aris- 
tocracy worth  calihig  by  the  name ;  a  system  that  admits 
the  true,  the  good,  the  cultivated,  the  men  of  soul  and 
intellect,  and  the  women  of  worth  and  culture,  into  its 
highest  circle,  no  matter  how  humble  their  birth,  or  how 
poor  their  fortunes.  An  aristocracy  ol"  birth  is  simply 
ridiculous ;  for  I  have  seen  people  of  the  very  best  fami- 
lies, as  they  are  called,  as  vulgar  and  stupid  as  possible." 

Waring  and  De  Vane  both  looked  at  her  with  admi- 
ration ;  she  was  so  noble,  so  full  of  courage,  so  disinter- 
ested. She  could  afford  to  utter  such  sentiments  without 
the  fear  of  misconstruction,  for  her  own  family  was  really 
aristocratic. 

"Yes,"  she  continned,  "to  see  some  of  these  specimens 
of  noble  blood,  inferior  in  form,  in  mind,  in  manners,  as- 
suming airs  and  treated  with  deference,  has  roused  me  so 
that  I  could  scarcely  be  civil." 

"  You  are  right,  Hortensia,"  said  Mrs.  Habersham.  "  I 
have  seen  you  at  times  when  you  were  scarcely  civil  to 
some  of  the  people  we  met  abroad.  Your  uncle  was  dis- 
tressed." , 

"Very  sorry,"  she  said:  "but  my  Arnerlcan  blood  was 
up,  and  I  could  have  defied  tlie  whole  House  of  Lords." 

Thoy  all  laughed  heartily.  Waring  asked  for  music. 
Her  whole  aspect  changed,  and  the  habitual  sadness  re- 
turned upon  her. 

"  And  do  you  love  music,  Mr.  De  Vane  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Passionately,"  he  replied  ;  "  yes,  passionately." 

She  rose,  and  took  her  seat  by  the  harp. 
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"  I  will  not  venture  to  touch  the  piano  this  evening," 
she  said.  "  If  I  had  Miss  Wordsworth  here  to  accompany 
me,  I  should  gladly  do  so.  What  a  voice  she  hsisl  I 
assure  you  that  I  have  never  heard  it  rivaled  in  so  young 
a  person.  In  four  years  more,  if  she  cultivates  herself,  she 
will  surpass  imj  one  that  I  know,  on  the  stacfe  or  oiFit." 

She  touched  the  strings;  they  breathed  the  sweetest 
harmony.  The  low  tender  notes  were  almost  human  in 
their  utterance;  and  she  sang : 

When  ^midst  the  gay  I  meet 

That  gestle  smile  of  thine, 
Though  still  on  me  it  turns  most  sweety 

I  scarce  can  call  it  mine ; 
But  when  to  me  alone 

Your  secret  tears  you  show. 
Oh  1  then  I  feel  those  tears  my  own, 

And  dum  tiiem  whilst  they  flow.^* 

She  sang  the  entire  song,  and  then,  rising  from  the  in- 
strument, seated  lierself  near  De  Yane. 

He  thanked  her  for  tho  song,  and  spoke  of  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  figure — of  the  frozen  snow  on  Jura's  steep 
melting  under  a  glance  of  fire, 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  very  beautiful.  Mr.  De  Vane, 
you  are  young  ;  you  are  ambitious,  too,  I  know.  Do  not 
suffer  your  tastes  to  mislead  you.  You  will  go  to  Kurope. 
I  heard  the  Guilfords  speak  of  you.  Do  be  loyal  to  your 
country." 

"  That  I  shall  be,"  said  he.  "  I  am  as  thoroughly  repub- 
lican as  you  are.  My  tastes  in  social  life  might  lead  me 
far ;  but  as  to  my  political  principles,  they  are  perfectly 
well  established." 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  you  say  so.  It  is  a  grand  thing 
to  be  a  true  man." 

After  some  general  «)nversation,  the  gentlemen  rose  to 
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leave.  Mrs.  Habersham  expressed  the  wish  that  they 
would  often  visit  her  house ;'  and  with  thanks  for  the  invi- 
tation, they  hade  the  ladies  good-night. 

On  their  way  to  their  lodgings,  T>oth  expressed  their 
admiration  for  Miss  Godolphin. 

Meherculel  Waring,''  said  Dc  Vane,  "she  is  magnifi- 
cent." 

"Very  fine,"  said  Warin<y.  "Really,  a  noble  woman. 
How  animated  she  was  this  evening !" 

"  Yes,"  said  De  Vane.  "  I  should  like  to  see  the  Alpine 
snow  fairly  melted." 

"  What  a  republican  she  is !"  said  Waring.  "  I  had  no 
idea  of  it." 

"Nor  I,"  said  De  Vane.    "I  supposed  she  was  as  aris 
tocratic  in  her  ideas  as  she  is  in  her  appearance.    I  like  her 
intense  patriotism.    We  must  see  her  often." 

Waring  was  by  this  time  in  deep  thought,  and  De  Vane 
walked  by  his  side  in  silence. 

As  they  entered  the  house,  Waring  said :  "  De  Vane, 
Miss  Godolphin  is  the  most  extraordinary  person  I  have 
ever  known.    We  must  see  her  often." 

"  May  she  not  be  dangerous  ?"  said  De  Vane,  opening 
the  door  of  his  room. 

"  Ah  [  you  are  quoting  Mr.  Clarendon,"  said  Waring, 

"  Good  night !" 
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**N0W,  t^an^s  to  Heaven,  that  of  Its  graoe 
Ilatli  led  mc  to  tM»  lovely  place  I 
Joy  have  I  liad,'* 

Db  Vanb  had  ordered,  firom  the  ^tone-cutter,  Mr.  Stiles, 
a  monument  for  the  crrave  of  Eva  Gildcrsleeve,  and  as  he 
had  not  yet  seen  it  since  it  was  erected,  he  walked  alone 
to  the  cemetery,  that  he  might  examine  it.  It  was  a  little 
earlier  than  the  hour  when  he  usually  took  his  evening 
walk  with  Waring,  and  it  was  some  few  days  after  they 
had  made  their  visit  to  Mrs.  Habersham'ej.  He  had  not 
met  Esther  since;  but  she  had  been  with  him,  in  that  spir- 
itual way  which  we  have  all  experienced.  In  his  day- 
di'eams  and  night-dreams  her  form  was  before  liiin.  His 
interest  in  her  had  deepened  straiigely.  Still  he  did  not 
enter  into  an  analytical  examination  of  his  sentiments  to« 
ward  her,  nor  had  he  formed  any  purpose  in  regard  to  her. 
Ambitious  yet  ardent,  he  had  formed  large  plans  for  his 
iftiture,  and  he  had  no  thought  of  entangling  himself  just 
now  in  any  way  that  might  hinder  their  grandest  devel- 
opment ;  yet  he  was  conscious  of  the  pleasure  which  he 
enjoyed  in  the  society  of  Esther.  She  grew  constantly  in 
his  esteem  ;  and  so  completely  had  he  come  within  the 
sphere  of  her  attraction,  that  he  found  himself  seeking  her 
presence  oftenerthan  he  had  ever  before  sought  the  society 
of  any  one.  He  selected  books  for  her,  and  her  library 
gr^w  under  his  contributions.  He  sketcihed  fbr  her,  and 
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in  her  chamboT-  there  h\m<r  geveral  views  of  the  Yirginia 
monntains,  uliich       own  hand  had  produced. 

TJic  ccniet  cry  was  in  the  midst  of  a  small  forest  of  nnt- 
ural  I  r(  Oft,  chiefly  pines,  and  was  on  a  gentle  eminence  that 
afforded  a  view  of  the  soft  Southern  landscape  that  spread 
through  the  valley  of  the  river  and  took  in  the  hills  "be- 
yond it.  It  was  a  place  of  resort  for  those  who  had  rela- 
tives or  friends  there  ;  and  strangers  at  times  visited  it,  to 
observe  the  tasteful  decorations  which  ailectiun  had  be- 
sto^^'d  ii})on  the  graves  of  tho  loved  and  departed  who 
slept  there.  There  were  a  few  very  handsome  monuments, 
and  quite  a  number  of  smaller  ones. 

De  Vane  walked  through  the  grounds,  silent  but  for 
the  songs  of  birds.  They  made  the  place  vocal  with  their 
joyous  notes,  as  if  they  would  cheer  the  watchers  over 
those  wlio  slept  there ;  and  sometimes,  soaring  lieav onward, 
seemed  to  invite  them  to  look  there  for  consolation. . 

He  found  the  grave  of  Eva.  It  was  a  grassy  monml, 
and  on  the  centre  of  it,  a  square,  white  marble  Idock  was 
placed,  upon  which  stood  a  vase  of  the  purest  Italian  mar- 
ble, encircled  with  the  name  of  Eva  Gildbbsleeve. 
Tlirough  the  letters  a  running  vine  was  carved,  bearing 
leaves  and  half-opened  flowers,  Mr.  Stiles  had  shown 
great  skill  in  carrying  out  the  design  which  De  Yane  had 
handed  to  him,  Tlie  va«e  was  an  open  one,  intended  to 
receive  earth,  that  it  might  bear  natural  Howers. 

De  Vane  stood  looking  at  'the  work,  and  his  mind  re- 
verted to  the  evening  when  the  little  child  who  slept  un- 
der the  turf  expired.  Her  sweetness,  her  faith,  her  tranquil 
leave-taking  of  the  world — all  came  to  view  vividly.  He 
saw,  too,  the  group  about  the  dying  child — ^Esther  clasp- 
ing the  wasted  little  hand  while  she  sang  of  heaven;  and 
invohintarily  he  asked  himself  if  it  could  be  posslldo.  that 
the  spirit  then  beaming  through  the  features,  luminous 
even  in  death,  could  have  ceased  to  live.   He  was  lost  in 
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t}ionQ;]it,  and  stood  leaning  against  a  tree.  Suddoiily  he 
wais  roused  by  a  step  just  at  his  side,  and  turning,  he  saw 
Esther.  He  started.  Her  presence  "vras  so  unexpected, 
that  she  seemed  to  have  come  from  the  world  of  spii-its 
to  solve  the  doubts  which  were  gathering  about  his  soul. 
She  was  dressed  in  white,  and  her  graceful  form  appeared 
almost  unearthly  in  its  loveliness. 

*'I(]id  not  know  that  I  should  find  you  here,  Mr.  Do 
Vane,"  slie  >said,  or  T  sh'ould  not  have  ventured  todistui'b 
your  visit  to  our  little  friend's  grave.'* 

He  instantly  advanced,  and  gave  her  his  hand. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  me.  Miss  Words- 
worth," he  said,  "  than  your  coming.  I  had  not  yet  seen 
the  monument  placed  over  Eva,  and  I  came  to  examine  it." 

"It  is  very  beautiful.  I  have  seen  it.  I  camo  Inst  Sun- 
day evening  with  my  aunt,  and  we  botli  admired  it 
greatly.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate — ^flowers  in- 
terwoven with  the  name.   The  design  is,  of  course,  yours 

"Yes;  I  was  so  impressed  by  the  scene  which  I  wit- 
nessed when  she  died,  that  I  would  not  deny  myself  the 
happiness  of  paying  this  little  tribute  to  her  memory." 

"We  are  all  deeply  indebted  to  you.  Siie  was  an  extra- 
ordinary little  girl,  as  you  saw,  and  ]ier  triumph  Avas  (glo- 
rious. It  was  so  serene ;  and  1  think,  Mr.  De  Vane,  that 
the  serene  is  most  to  be  desired  in  our  last  moments." 

"  Oh !  yes ;  a  calm  death  is  always  beautiful" 

"  It  realizes  what  is  spoken  so  beautifully  of  the  Christ- 
ian's death — ^  falling  asleep  in  Jesus.'  " 

Be  Vane  was  silent. 

"  I  liuvc  come,  Mr.  De  Vane,  to  fill  the  vase  with  flow- 
ers— such  flowers  as  will  grow  and  bloom  perpetually." 

She  called  a  servant  who  stood  near  the  gate,  and  he 
came  forward  with  an  earthen  vase  filled  with  earth  and 
flowers,  and  taking  it  from  his  hands,  she  was  about  to 
transplant  them  into  the  marble  rase. 
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"  Allow  me,"  said  De  Vane ;  "  tkis  mast  ie  a  joint  labor 
with  us,"  . 

She  yielded  to  him.  He  took  the  earthen  pot,  and  oare 
fully  transferred  the  contents  to  the  marble  vase.  Esther 
directing  the  servant  to  bring  some  water  from  the  little 
stream  which  ran  near  the  spot,  she  watered  the  flowers 
which  De  Vane  had  planted.  Pausing  for  a  few  momenta 
to  look  at  their  work,  they » turned  away  silently,  and 
walked  througli  the  graveyard.  The  conversation  natur- 
ally turned  upon  the  scene  about  tiiem. 

"  To  me,  Mr.  De  Vane,"  snid  Esther,  "  this  is  a  cheerful 
place.  I  look  upon  these  hillocks  as  beds,  where  weary 
pilgrims  are  resting.  But  they  will-  awake  out  of  their 
sleep." 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  have  almost  literally  quoted  a 
line  from  the  Swedish  poet  Tegner  ? — 

*  Where  his  fathers  sleep  ia  their  hillocks  greeQ.' " 

"  No,  I  did  not  know  the  line.  But  what  is  it  but  an- 
other rendering  of  our  Lord's  words,  and  of  those  of  the 

apostles  ?  After  all,  the  Bible  is  the  source  of  all  beauty, 
as  it  is  of  all  wisdom." 

It  is  a  wonderlul  book,  and  I  read  it  with  increasing 
admiration.  I  can  scarcely  compi'ehend  how  such  a  book 
as  that  called  Job  could  have  been  produced  in  so  early 
an  age.  Older  than  the  poetry  of  Greece,  it  surpasses  in 
sublimity  any  thing  in  Homer."  , 

"  I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  I  know  your 
admii'ation  lor  the  classics." 

"  Oh  !  yes.  I  do  not  modify  to  any  extent  my  settled 
estimate  of  classical  literature,  but  I  have  been,  aston- 
ished of  late,  in  reading  the  book  of  Job,  to  find  it  so  full 
of  the  sublime  as  well  as  the  beautiful.  '  Hast  thou  en- 
tered into  the  springs  of  the  sea?    Have  the  gates  of 
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death  been  opened  unto  thee  ?  Or  Iiast  thou  seen  the 
doors  of  the  shadow  of  death  V  As  if  death  were  a  dread 
monarch,  whose  lofty  gates,  yet  invisible  to  mortals,  threw 
their  appalling  shadow  over  the  world.  Then  the  glori- 
ous marshaling  of  the  constellations  in  their  nightly  cir- 
cuits. 'Canst  thou  bind  the  swjeet  iulluonce  of  l^leiades  ? 
or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ?  Canst  thou  bring  fortli 
Mazzaroth  in  his  season?  or  canst  thou  guide  Arcturus 
with  his  sons  ?  Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  heaven  ? 
Canst  thou  set  the  dominion  thereof  in  the  earth  The 
description  of  the  war-horse  is  the  noblest  picture  of  the 
kind  in  the  writings  of  any  age  or  people." 
■  Esther  looked  iit  liim  as  he  spoke  with  great  animation, 
uttering  the  sentences  which  he  quoted  in  a  way  to  give 
them  their  great^t  effect,  with  admiration. 

"  And  do  you  not  find,"  she  asked,  "  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment much  to  interest  you?  Is  it  possible  to  read  the 
Evangelists  without  feeling  their  inspiration?  Or  to 
listen  to  the  teachings  of  our  Lord,  with  their  gentleness, 
their  purity,  their  spiritual  power,  without  being  thrilled 
and  awed  as  if  the  Divinity  stood  in  our  midst  ?  O  Mr. 
pe  Vane!  you  must  see  that  in  th^  life  and  the  death  of 
our  Lord,  there  is  a  higher  sublimity  than  in  all  else  that 
has  been  made  known  to  us.  How  immeasurably  his  teach- 
ings transcend  those  of  men  I  What  is  there  in  the  words 
of  Socrates  to  rival-  them  ?  He  did  not  venture  to  teach 
positive  truth.  All  he  aimed  at  was  an  approximation  to 
the  true,  the  real,  the  immortal.  And  the  fine  specu- 
lations of  Plato  charm  us  by  their  beauty,  but  after  all 
they  are  but  speculations.  In  this  wide  world  we  need  a 
sure  guide,  and  when  we  approach  the  boundaries  of  the 
invisible  world,  we  look  for  some  strong  arm  to  bear  us  up, 
and  steady  our  tottering  steps." 

Her  face  was  radiant,  as  she  stood  for  a  moment  and 
looked  up  to  De  \  une. 
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"  The  aspirations  of  humanity,"  he  said,  "  are  such  as 
you  represent  them  to  be,  Miss  Wordsworth.  A  traveler 
upon  a  wide  plain,  far  ii'om  home  at  night,  does  not  turn 
his  eyes  more  anxiously  to  the  heavens  to  see  if  he  can 
find  a  guiding-star,  or  pause  and  listen  with  suppressed 
breath  for  some  liunian  voice,  more  eaTnestiv  thiui  does 
man  in  his  pilgrimage  for  some  sure  guidniK'O.  Life  is  full 
of  dread  mvsteries.    The  future  is  the  unknown." 

"Oh  I  not  unknown.  It  is  true  we  see  dimly  through 
the  mists  which  surround  us,  but  it  is  not  best  for  us, 
while  in  this  state  of  discipline,  to  have  revealed  to  us  too 
clearly  the  oljj<  cts  of  a  future  world.  But  the  future  is 
not  covered  ^\  itli  impenetraljle  clouds.  Through  the  rifts 
golden  rays  come,  and  upon  tliis  sea  of  liie,  tossed  as  it  is 
sometimes  with  tempests,  there  is  heard  a  voice  which 
says :  '  Be  not  afraid.'  " 

"  You  are  happy  in  your  faith.  Miss  Wordsworth. 
Would  that  I  could  share  it !  But  while  I  would  not,  if  I 
could,  disturb  to  the  slightest  extent  the  beautiful  repose 
of  your  nature  upon  a  base  that  seems  to  you  so  solid,  I 
shoidd  be  nncandid  if  I  did  not  sav  to  you  how  hard  I  find 
the  task  of  snbmiding  my  reason  to  tlie  dominion  of  any 
system,  which  I  do  not  comprehend.  I  see  the  beauty  of 
Christianity,  but  I  do  not  understand  its  great  mysteries.** 

"  And  do  you  not  intend  to  seek  to  explore  what  is  so 
awful  in  its  relations  to  us  ?  Surely  you  will  not  live  so 
as  to  have  it  said  of  you,  with  all  your  rich  endowment  of 
mind,  in  th^  language  of  my  namesake,  William  Words- 
worth : 

*  The  intellectual  power  t^. rough  words  and  things 
Went  sounding  on  a  dim  and  perilous  way.'' 

"  I  should  bo  too  happy,"  he  said,  "  to  be  able  to  make 
my  escape  from  a  path  which  the  Poet  of  the  Lakes  has  so 
powerfully  described  j  but  how  shall  it  be  done  V    I  stand 
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upon  a  sea  of  doubt,  and  if  I  would  borrow  wings  to  bear 
me  across  it,  I  fear  that^  like  those  of  Icarus,  they  would 
fail  me,  and  leave  me  to  perish  in  the  waves.'' 

"You  will  perish,  if  you  trust  to  any  of  the  inventions 
of  man.  There  is  one  book  that  teaches  ns  the  way  to  the 
invisible  world,  where  the  srood  of  all  ages  will  bo  lis^qth- 
bled.  The  teacli  iiigfcj  of  man  will  mislead  us.  Tlie  ^vol"id 
is  full  of  illusions  ;  it  deceives  and  Hatters  :  but  the  Bible 
does  neither.  It  teaches  that  even  the  best  must  suffer. 
It  invites  us  to  tread  a  narrow  path,  but  it  is  a  path  which 
the  true,  the  good,  the  heroic  have  trod.  Suffering  and 
tears  have  stained  it ;  but  the  feet  of  Him  who  came  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  have  consecrated  it." 

They  walked  on  in  silence.  The  western  he;\Y(  n  was 
respjendent.  The  clouds  whicli  floated  tlirough  it  seemed 
to  be  phantom  ships,  their  sails  illumined.  Tlic  delicate 
opal  spread  wide  above  the  deep  orange  that  rested  on  the 
horizon.  A  single  star  glittered  in  the  pure  depths  of  bound- 
less ether.  A  shoreless  sea  of  glory  appeared  to  stretch 
beyond  the  visible  objects.  Esther  stood  gazing  upon  the 
glowing  heavens.  She  seemed  to  forget  tlie  ]3rosence  of 
DeYane.  The  lino-ering  liu'ht  played  upon  her  lea tu res, 
and  kindled  a  glory  about  lier  brow,  such  as  the  old  paint- 
ers love  to  trace  upon  the  head  of  the  Virgin;  and  she 
uttered,  in  tones  scarcely  audible,  those  words,  so  full  of 
consolation  to  a  stricken  world :  "  God  is  love." 

DeVane  never  forgot  the  picture.  It  entered  his  soul, 
and  spread  throtigh  it  the  light  of  immortal  beauty.  -  Upon 
the  wide  sea  and  in  far  distant  lands,  he  often  recalled  it ; 
and  the  words  u1  ti  iHul  liy  those  pure  lips,  over  which  no 
earthly  passion  had  ever  breathed,  sounded  in  his  ears  as 
if  a  celestial  being  spoke  to  him. 

!(^either  moved  for  some  minutes.  Esther,  then  turned 
to  De  Vane,  and  said : 

"  It  is  time  we  should  return." 
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They  retraced  their  steps  to  the  gate  of  the  graveyard, 
where  Mr.  Springfield's  crariage  was  drawn  up,  awaiting 
Esther.  She  invited  De  Yane  to  take  a  seat  with  her,  and 
he,  handing  her  into  the  carriage,  entered  it  also ;  and  they 
drove  away.  When  they  reached  Mr.  Springfield's  re- 
sidence, that  gentleman  came  to  the  carriage  to  receive 
Esther,  and  seeing  De  Vane,  invited  liim  to  go  in  with  them 
and  pass  the  evening.  The  invitation  was  accepted;  It 
was  the  £rst  time  that  he  had  taken  tea  in  this  way  with 
the  family.  His  evenings  had  frequently  been  passed  there, 
but  he  had  called  at  a  later  hour,  and  somewhat  in  a  formal 
way ;  and  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  he  felt  that  he 
was  now  really  welcomed  into  the  unrestrained  confidence 
of  the  house,  as  a  friend.  There  is  a  charm  about  the  ease 
and  unrestraint  of  sitting  doAvn  to  a  tea-ta))le  in  the  even' 
ing  with  Mends.  It  dissolves  the  little  frost-work  of  cer- 
emony instantly ;  familiar  topics  spring  up,  and  we  discuss 
in  a  genial  way  whatever  interests  us. 

The  table  was  spread  with  luxuries ;  early  fruits,  straw- 
berries abounded,  and  rich  cream,  and  snowy  cui'ds.  .Flow- 
ers wei'e  on  the  table,  and  tliey  lent  a  refreshing  air  of  re- 
finement to  it.  Mrs.  Springfield  did  not  disdain  house- 
keeping, and  the  tastefuhiess  of  her  establishment  and  the 
elegance  of  her  entertainments  were  universally  'known. 
What  a  charm  there  is  about  such  a  home  !  How  the  pic- 
ture comes  up  to  us  now  of  one  in  the  far  South,  where 
purity  and  goodness,  and  unwearying  kindness,  and  the 
patient  ministry  of  self-sacrificing  love,  abounded  1  The 
presiding  form  is  gone ;  the  true,  steady  blue  eyes  are 
closed,  and  the  busv  hands  o  entlv  h\id  across  each  other  in 
the  still  sleep  which  will  not  last  always  ! 

Esther  sat  opposite  to  De  Yane,  and  never  appeared  more 
attractive.  Her  pure  white  dress  was  becoming  to  her, 
and  in  her  rich  hair  she  wore  wild  flowers,  the  long  crim- 
son drops  mingling  with  her  curls. 
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"  Is  it  your  first  visit  to  our  graveyard,  Mr.  De  Yaue 
asked  Mr.  Springfield, 

"  Yes,  my  first." 

"  We  often  go  there,  and  find  it  any  thing  but  a  gloomy 
place.  T!m  rc  should  be  more  care  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
then  I  think  it  would  be  really  attractive." 

Yes,  I  think  so.  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  much  taste 
displayed  in  the  tombs ;  for  often  one  is  offended  by  the 
neglected  graves  which  he  sees,  or  by  the  bad  taste  shown 
in  their  decor iition." 

"  I  have  oft  en  observed  it,"  said  Mr.-  Springfield ;  "  for 
I  make  it  a  rule,  in  my  travels,  always  to  visit  the  burial- 
places  of  the  cities,  and  even  villages,  where  I  stop  for  a 
day  or  two.  To  read  the  epitaphs  is  to  me  a  soiu'ce  of 
endless  interest." 

"  And  how  strange  some  of  them  are !"  said  De  Vane, 
"It  is  a  department  of  literature  which  brings  the  ludicrous 
into  sad  juxtaposition  with  grief,'' 

"  Yes ;  it  is  too  true," 

"  I  was  much  pleased,"  said  Esther,  "  with  Washington 
Irving's  description  of  Westminster  Abbey.  How  impress- 
ive it  must  be  to  walk  through  it,  to  look  down  upon  the 
marble  forms  of  old  heroes,  stretched  at  MI  length ;  their 

faces  upturned,  their  hands  meekly  closed,  as  if  in  prayer — 
in  full  armor,  but  the  sword  laid  aside  forever  !" 

"  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  sketches,  I  think," 
said  De  Yane. 

"  One  epitaph  wtich  he  mentions,"  said  Mr.  Springfield, 
''  is  singularly  affecting.  It  is  an  inscription  on  a  family 
tomb :  '  All  the  brothers  were  brave,  and  all  the  sisters 
virtuous.'" 

"  Very  fine,"  said  De  Vane. 

"Far  the  most  beautiful  cemetery  that  I  have  yisited," 
said  Esther, "  is  Laurel  Hill,  near  Philadelphia.  At  the  en- 
trancey  carved  in  brown  stones  stands  a  group  which  arrests 
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you  at  once :  Sir  Walter  Scott — Old  Mortality — and  his 
pony.  It  is  very  appropriate,  aiKl  crives  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness to  the  grounds.  The  tombs,  too,  are  pretty,  boiae 
of  them  fine ;  and  the  Schuylkill  winds  silently  by  the 
grounds,  as  if  unwilling  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  place." 

It  made  the  same  impression  on  me,*'  said  Mrs.  Spring- 
field. 

"  I  have  never  seen  it,  but  I  must  do  so  "  said  De  Vane. 

Your  description  is  a  charming  one." 
•  •  "  What  do  you  thiuk,  M  r.  De  Vane,"  asked  Mr.  Spring- 
field, "  of  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  dead  by  some  of 
the  ancients — ^burning  the  bodies  ?" 

It  has  something  to  recommend  it.  It  takes  away  the 
dreadful  idea  of  slow  decay,  and  enables  the  surviving 
Mends  to  preserve  thp  precious  ashes  in  an  urn,  which  may 
at  all  times  be  visited  with  satisfaction.  But  it  must  be 
appalling  to  see  the  remains  of  one  dear  to  us  suddenly 
and  utterly  consumed." 

"Oh!  yes,"  said  JBisther ;  "dust  to  dust,  as  in  our  Christ- 
ian mode  of  interment,  is  the  most  consolatory  mode,  after 
all,  of  putting  out  of  sight  those  we  love." 

**  Do  you  remember,"  said  Do  Vane,  addressing  himself 
to  her,  "the  scene  described  in  regard  to  the  remains  of 
Slielley  ?  He  was  drowned  in  the  Bay  of  Spezzia,  having 
set  sail  in  his  boat  from  Leghorn,  where  he  liad  been  to 
make  a  visit :  a  storm  came  on,  and  all  on  board  perished. 
When  the  remains  were  found,  it  was  decided  to  burn 
them ;  and  the  act  was  performed  in  accordance  with  what 
it  may  be  supposed  would  have  been  the  poet's  wishes. 
Frankincense  and  wine,  and  other  classical  materials  for 
btfrning,  wew  used ;  and  the  flame  arising  from  the  pUe 
was  observed  to  be  of  extraordinary  beauty.  Lord  Byron 
was  present," 

"  Poor  Shelley !"  said  Esther,  "  his  life,  death, and  every 
thing  seemed  to  be  in  harmony  with  nothing  but  the 
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ideal.  But  Ms  Mends  -were  sensible  enough  to  take  his 
ashes,  and  deposit  them  in  the  Protestant  burial-ground 
at  Rome." 

**  What  a  tlirilling  description,"  said  De  Vane,  "  Virgil 
gives  of  the  death  of  Dido  !  ^^he  mounts  tlie  pile,  made 
of  objects  dear  to  her  by  association,  and  yet  filling  her 
'^dth  anguish,  and  stabs  herself  before  the  flames  are  kin- 
dled, which  are  to  mingle  the  ashes  of  the  cherished  me- 
morials with  her  own.  ^neas,  looking  back  from  the  sea, 
beheld  the  walls  glowing  with  the  flame  from  the  funeral 
pile  of  the  unhappy  queen,  whom  his  desertion  had  filled 
with  despair." 

**  What  a  picture  I"  said  Esther.  "She  acted  under  the 
impulse  of  womanly  passion,  without  the  principles  of  a 
pure  faith  to  guide  her,  or  its  consoling  truths  to  sustain 
her.^' 

"  To  me,"  said  Mr,  Springfield,  "  nothing  in  connection 
with  burying  the  dead  is  more  impressive  and  touching 
than  the  conduct  of  Abraham  in  j^urchasing  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  for  the  last  resting-place  of  Sarah." 

"  It  is,*'  said  Mrs.  Springfield,  "  exquisitely  beautiM. 
The  noble  bearing  of  the  patriarch,  grand  even  in  his  grief, 
and  with  too  profound  a  respect  for  the  memory  of  his 
wife,  to  accept  a  burial-place  for  her  as  a  gift." 

"  Wonderfully  fine  i"  said  De  Vane,  "  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served how  much  importance  the  Hebrews,  from  the  ear- 
liest time,  attached  to  the  spots  where  tlieir  remains  shoukl 
rest.  I  was  impressed  with  this,  in  reading,  some  time 
since,  the  account /of  the  deatli  of  Joseph.  So  deep  was 
his  sentiment  in  regard  to  it.  that  he  took  an  oath  of  his 
brethren,  that  they  would  take  his  bones  with  thena,  when 
they  went  up  to  the  land  of  promise." 

"AH  the  early  nations,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "had  that 
sentiment,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  anything  respeot- 
iug  them.  The  pyramids  ai'e  tombs,  undoubtedly." 
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"  Speaking  of  the  Egyptians,"  said  De  Vane,  "  remindd 
me  of  their  mode  of  preserving  the  bodies  of  theiir  dead, 

■\vliioli  I  must  say  is  to  me  hideous.'* 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  said  Esther,  "  and  I  like 
vaults  as  little. .  The  earth — ^the  fresh,  dear,  mother  earth 
—is  the  true  plaee  where  the  weary  should  lie  down  to 
rest" 

"  But  you  do  not  object  to  tombs  ?"  said  Mr.  Spring- 
field. 

"      ;  but  they  must  be  light  and  graceM  to  please 

me.  At  least,  the  green  grass  Mud  the  wild  flowers  must 
spring  and  encircle  the  marble,  and  mark  the  outimes  of 
the  grave." 

"  Except  in  the  cases  of  great  men,"  said  De  Vane ; 
"  then  I  think  that  grandeur  should  be  the  prevailing  effect 
in  the  tomb." 

"  I  should  make  no  exceptions,"  said  Esther.   "  Death 

parts  us  from  the  great  ATorkl,  with  its  pomp  and  grand- 
eur;  and  wliilo  I  should,  of  course,  mark  the  spot  where 
an  eminent  man  sleeps,  by  some  appropriate  monument,  I 
would  surround  it  too  with  those  simple  things,  such  as 
flowers,  which  appeal  to  the  common  sentiment  of  human- 
ity, a  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  clinging  to  nature." 

**  But  would  you  not  break  the  impression,  and  mar  the 
effect,  in  that  way  ?  The  lofty  column  is  to  express  the 
grand,  the  heroic ;  and  if  you  associate  with  it  ohjects  of 
simple  beauty,  you  lessen  the  veneration  which  tlie  struc- 
ture is  intended  to  raise  in  the  breast.  For  instance,  the 
tomb  of  Themistocles,  at  Athens,  overlooking  the  sea, 
where  his  genius  a,chieved  its  noblest  triumphs,  would  be 
less  impressive  if  the  grass  encircled  it,  or  flowers  entwin- 
ed it." 

"The  ai'tistic  effect  might  be  less,"  said  Estlier,  ''though 
T  am  not  sure  of  that.  A  contrast  might  be  produced 
which  would  serve  to  heighten  the  aspect  of  grandeur;  but 
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I  would  sacrifice  somethmg  of  that  to  a  still  Mgher  ef- 
fect :  the  teaching  that  in  death  the  purest  sentiments  of 
liumanity  are  shared  hy  the  groat  and  the  lowly^ — ^the 
fondness  for  nature,  and  the  love  of  the  beautil'ul." 

"  Then  you  prefer  rural  graveyards  to  the  finest  ceme* 
t^ries  r* 

"  Tes ;  but  I  would  intermingle  the  objects  of  nature 
with  the  works  of  art.  *  This  is  done  at  Laurel  Hill,  and 
will,  I  think,  be  carried  out  more  perfectly  as  our  country 
grows  older.'* 

"I  certainly  hope,"  said  Mr.  Spriiip;iield,  "  that  every 
thing  will  be  done,  that  can  be,  to  cultivate  the  taste  of 
our  people  for  the  beautifiiL  We  are  in  great  danger  of 
becoming  too  practical,  and  I  confess  my  horror  of  the 
utilitarian  philosophy.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  dead  cared 
for;  and  it  must  be  a  generous  sentiment  which  strives  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  departed,  who  can  no  long- 
er serve  ns.  And  even  if  tlie  display  which  we  sometitnes 
>viuiL's:s  in  elaborate  tond>s  he  intended  as  an  atonement 
lor  neglect  to  the  person  while  living,  still  it  ought  to  be 
encouraged." 

"  Speaking  of  country  churchyards,"  said  Mrs,  Spring- 
field, ^*  I  think  that  some  of  the  most  touching  testimonials 
of  affection  for  the  departed,  are  to  be  found  in  them. 

The  green  sod,  carefully  kept,  and  the  ever-springing  flow- 
ers, are  simple  but  beautiful  tributes." 

"And  the  impression ^vhicli  such  a  spot  makes  upon  a 
person  of  refinement  and  sensibility,'^  said  Esther,  is 
shown  in  Gray^s  Elegy.  That  poem  alone  has  made  him 
immortal." 

"And  ought  to  do  so,"  said  De  Vane.  "  The  sentiments 
are  as  noble  as  they  are  exquisitely  expressed." 

"I  am  Tery  impatient  myself,"  said  Mr.  Sprino-field, 
"  of  any  thing  which  perpetuates  the  aristocratic  distiuc- 
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tions  of  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  I  share  Mrs.  Spring- 
field's preference  for  rural  burying-places." 

" It  is  a  sentiment,"  said  De  Vane,  "which  every  gener- 
ous nature  must  sympathize  with ;  and  the  poetry  of  all 

ages  shows  tills.  Shakespeare  comprehended  the  superi- 
ority of  natural  aaornnients  for  tJie  resting-places  of  the 
beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  innocent.  Laertes  says  of 
Ophelia : 

*  L  ay  her  i'  ihe  earth  ; 
And  from  her  iuh-  and  unpolluted  flesli 
Maj  violets  spring  l  * 

"  I  well  rememher  it,"  said  Esther ;  "  and  the  <iuecn  says, 
as  she  scatters  Howers  in  the  grave : 

» *  Sweets  to  the  sweet :  Farewell  1 '  '* 

"  Poor  Hamlet !"  said  De  Vane,  "  he  could  only  exclaim : 

*I  loved  Ophelia:  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  lore, 
Make  up  my  sum.' 

His  love  Avas  too^intense  even  for  the  tribute  of  flowers !" 

"It  is  often  so  in  deep  grief,'*  said  Mrs.  Springfield. 
"  But  when  the  grief  is  somewhat  softened,  then  we  come 
with  our  offerings.  Then  we  plant  the  sweetest  flowers, 
and  re-visit  the  spot  from  time  to  time,  to  train  them." 

"  One  of  the  most  perfect  odes  in  the  language,"  said  De 
Vane,  "is,  by  some  law  of  association  wliich  T  c!o  not  ex- 
actly coniprelicnd,  rooalled  to  my  memory  hy  your  re- 
mark ;  it  is  by  Collins.  He  pays  a  tribute  to  the  brave, 
sinking  to  rest  amidst  the  blessings  of  their  country — ^they 
Bleep — and  he  says : 

*When  Spring,  with  dewy  fincrcrs  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  tber<>  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod,' 
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*'It  is  perfect,"  snkl  Esther,  with  entliusiasm.  "  N^otliin^ 
of  the  kind  can  be  ilner.  The  dewy  fhiu-ers  of  Spring — ■ 
cold — ^returning  as  ii*  her  sole  mission  were  to  dress  the  sod 
under  which  the  brave  sleep.  Ah !  Mr.  De  Vane,  after  all, 
my  aunt's  country  churchyards  do  seem  very  sweet  rest- 
'  ing-places." 

"  Yes,"  said .  De  Vane,  "  nature  triumphs  over  art ;  and 

however  we  may  be  attracted  by  the  artificial  in  liealth  and 
prosperity,  onr  tastes  must  become  purer  as  we  feel  the 
hand  of  the  destroyer  upon  us,  or  experience  any  great 
calamity.*' 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  Lord  Kelson  exclaim- 
ed, upon  going  into  his  last  battle,  I  believe :  *  Victory  or 
Westminster  Abbey !' " 

"Yes,"  said  De  Vane,  "he  was  in  health,  and  felt  the 

excitement  that  a  l)r;ive  man  feels  when  going  into  battle. 
His  ambition  blazed  with  all  its  iiit  ensenoss.  Brit  when  he 
received  his  wound,  which  he  felt  to  be  mortal,  his  tender 
sensibilities  triumphed,  his  affections  asserted  their  sway, 
and  he  spent  bis  last  hours  in  making  some  provision  for 
the  woman  whom  he  loved." 

Esther's  face  glowed  with  interest.  The  extreme  beauty 
and  felicity  of  the  criticism  which  De  Vane  uttered,  she 
saw  clearly,  and,  turning  to  jMr.  Springfield,  she  said ; 

"  I  think  Mr.  De  Vane  is  right." 

.  "If  you  both  take  part  against  me,"  said  he  playfully, 
"  I  must  consider  myself  vanquished ;  but  instead  of  sur- 
rendering to  either  of  you  young  people,  I  shall  lay  my 
arms  down  at  the  feet  of  my  wife,  for  I  believe  she  firat 
suggested  4he  superiority  of  Country  churchyards,  while 
yon  were  both  disposed  to  have  them  a  good  deal  embel- 
lished by  art." 

"  Very  gallantly  done,"  said  Esther.  "  My  aunt  deserves 
the  trophies." 

"I  shall  use  my  authority,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield, 
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**if  a  triumph  is  decreed  me,  to  invite  you  all  into  the 

library,  where  we  shall  hnd  it  more  agreeable,  perhaps, 
than  litre." 

She  rose  from  the  tabic,  and  they  all  followed  her. 

There  was  an  indescribable  charm  about  this  house.  A 
refined  taste  presided  over  all  its  arrangements,  and  De 
Vane  never  visited  it  without  feeling  refreshed,  as  one  does 
upon  quitting  the  dusty  plain  to  walk  in  the  midst  of  gar* 
dens. 

He  sat  for  mi  liour  longer,  conversing  with  Mr.  Spring- 
field npon  siil»jects  of  public  interest — for  both  were  ob- 
servers of  the  actual,  living  world,  much  as  they  loved 
books ;  while  Mrs.  Springfield  and  Esther  employed  them- 
selves with  some  light  embroidery-work,  of  a  pattern  just 
introduced  from  Germany,  and  occasionally  took  part  in 
the  conversation. 

IIap])y  hours!  Time  glides  by  without  reminding  us 
of  his  iliolit.  Happy  homes!  where  the  duties  of  life  are 
not  overlooked,  and  where  the  heart  and  the  intellect  are 
both  improved ;  where  taste  presides,  and  all  that  is  good 
in  our  nature  is  cheered  and  invigorated;  where  books, 
and  music,  and  cheerfiir  conversation  close  the  day,  and 
give  to  each  passing  evening  the  tribute  of  genial  natures. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


'*1llGU]fK8»  thanks  to  thee,  my  vorthy  Moid* 

Vot  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught  t 
Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  !iffe 

Omr  fortaaes  must  be  wrought-^ 
Shns  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 

Each  banJng  deed  and  thought  1" 

The  stiminer  Tacation  of  the  College  was  drawing  near, 
Tlie  anntial  examination  of  the  classes  was  about  to  com- 
mence, and  the  nniisual  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  the  stu- 
dents induced  the  'J'rnstees  to  think  of  adding  another 
member  to  the  Faculty.  Hithei'to  no  very  marked  atten- 
tion had  been  bestowed  upon  Btndies  which  had  a  theologi- 
cal tendency.  It  is  true  moral  philosophy  had  been  taught, 
and  well  taught,  and  natural  theology  had  not  been  over- 
looked ;  but  no  decided  training  was  given  to  those  in- 
quiries after  revealed  truth  which  every  one  who  compre- 
hends the  chiiins  of  Christianity  to  any  extent  must  feel  to 
be  so  tran^^cendontly  important.  The  religious  sentiment 
of  the  State  began  to  look  into  this  subject,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  reasonableness  of  bestowing  more  attention  upon 
studies  which  should  in  all  Christian  states  be  recognized 
as  of  the  highest  importance.  And  while  it  was  not  de- 
sired that  a  strictly  theological  school  should  be  opened  in 
the  College,  such  as  would  fit  young  men  for  the  ministry, 
vet  it  was  insisted  that  every  Vv>uii£(  man  who  came  to  that 
seat  of  learning,  now  so  renowned  for  its  schoiarsliip,  should 
be  instructed  in  that  depai  tment  of  knowledge  which  it 
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became  every  gentleman  to  understand  as  a  part  even  of 
polite  education.  The  great  argument,  so  long  urged, 
that  it  was  best  not  to  make  religious  instruction  a  part  of 

education,  because  it  might  give  :i  bias  to  the  mind  of  tlie 
student  in  favor  of  some  particular  creed,  had  been  explod- 
ed ;  and  it  was  said,  in  reply,  that  the  soul  was  like  the 
earth — ^if  no  cultivation  were  bestowed  upon  it,  no  seed 
planted  which  might  yield  good  fruit,  it  would  surely  send 
up  noxious  weeds  and  poisonous  berries.  In  support  of 
this  view,  the  great  name  of  Lord  Brougham  was  quoted. 
That  nobleman,  statesman,  and  scholar  had  written  power- 
fully iu  s^upport  of  streno'thening  the  bonds  of  society  by  a 
T\'i<l('r  diflTusion  of  knowledge,  and  he  argued  in  fiivor  of 
spreading  along  . with  the  elements  of  science  the  elements 
of  moral  truth,  as  eminently  conservative.  Happily  for 
England,  the  argument  prevailed  there,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  empire  is  largely  indebted  to  this  system.  The 
mind  of  England  is  instructed  in  divine  truth,  and  the 
heart  of  England  is  lUled  with  Christian  sentiment,  Iler 
cross  of  St.  CJeori>  e  not  oiilv  is  emblazoned  on  her  victori- 
ous  standards,  but  her  rulers  learn  to  respect  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Huler.  She  proclaims  her  trust  in  God 
everywhere — ^it  is  the  national  sentiment.  Walking  iu 
the  streets  of  London,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  busiest  mart 
of  commerce  on  the  globe,  one  reads^  with  a  glow  of  ad- 
miration, upon  the  fa9ade  of  the  new  Exchange  the  words : 

The  Earth  ia  the  Lord^s, 
And  the  fullness  thereof." 

This  is  apart  of  public  education,  and  the  lesson  is  not 
lost  upon  the  people.  Proud  Empire !  wherever  thy  flag 
floats,  Protestant  Christianity  goes  with  it. 

Happily  for  this  country,  the  same  sentiment  is  in  the 
hearts  of  many  of  the  people ;  and  in  those  States  where 
simple  and  evangelical  truth  is  best  known,  there  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  free  government  are  best  understood  and  the  or- 
ganization 01  society*  is  least  dislurl^ed.  We  do  not  desire 
to  see  in  this  conntry  an  Established  Churt-h,  ])ut  we  do 
wish  to  see  Christianity  recognized  as  the  basis  of  our 
institutions.  Happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the 
Lord  I 

Appreciating  this  sentiment,  the  Tmistees,  at  their  next 
session,  provided  a  chair  for  a  Professor  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  teach  Biblical  learning 
and  the  Evidences  of  Chrisliauity. 

Waring  was  young,  but  he  was  w  ell  known  to  the  Fa- 
culty and  the  Trustees,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  to 
the  new  chair.  He  conferred  with  Be  Yane  iii  regard 
to  it. 

"  It  was  my  wish,"  said  he,  "  to  pursue  my  studies  with-* 
out  interruption,  and  to  fit  myself  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry as  rapidly-  as  possible — I  jnean  the  regular  itinerant 
work  ;  but  I  confess  the  ofter  of  this  place  does  draw  me 
powerfully.  It  will  enable  me  to  carry  out  some  of  my 
pb  n^  sooner  than  I  could  otherwise  do  it — ^that  is,  to  travel 
in  Europe  and  the  East." 

"  Bo  not  hesitate  a  moment,"  said  Be  Yane ;  "  it  is  the 
very  place  for  you.  Of  course  I  have  too  much  respect  for 
the  sacred  office,  and  too  much  regard  for  you,  to  venture 
to  obtrude  any  counsel  upon  you  in  reference  such  a 
question;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  what  I  really 
do  think,  without  attributing  to  me  presumption,  i  will 
do  so." 

My  dear  Be  Vane,  you  are  at  liberty  to  speak  to  me 
freely  upon  any  subject,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your 
views," 

"Then,  Wuring,  I  tkiuk  that  tlio  new  Chair  is  the  place 
for  you.  I  am  not  prepared  to  judge  ol'  tlie  field  of  use. 
Mness  which  the  traveling  ministry  opens  ;  but  with  my 
knowledge  of  you,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  College 
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will  atFord  you  a  theatre  for  the  exercise  of  your  highest 
qualities.  There  are  many  who  can  instruct  the  people, 
but  fitness  for  such  a  place  as  the  Trustees  have  just  now 
originated  is  rare  indeed.  And  if  anywhere  the  great 
principles  of  truth  ought  to  be  taught  well,  it  is  certainly 
in  those  places  where  young  men  are  trained  for  life." 

"The  traveling  ministry  r(^<|uires  very  high  qualifica. 
tions,"  said  Waring,  far  higher  tluiii  I  can  lay  claim  to, 
Apreaclier  in  that  wide  field  ineetrs  persons  of  all  claj^ses — 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned — and  hoi  ought  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
wants  of  all.  Tou,  of  course,  remember  Mr.  Springfield's 
description  of  St.  Paul,  his  discourse  on  Mars'  Hill,  at 
Athens  ?  That  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  an  itiner- 
ant preacher  has  sometimes  to  encounter.  Such  a  work 
demands  a  Wesley,  a  Whitefield,  an  Asbnry,  when  its  larg- 
est requirements  are  met." 

You  must  not  understand  me  to  underrate  the  work  ol 
a  traveling  minister — ^far  from  it ;  but  the  ordeal  of  a  life 
in  a  college  is  a  very  severe  one.  The  leaming,^he  win- 
ning manners,  the  dignity,  the  firmness^  the  nameless 
qualities  which  constitute  a  gentleman,  and  which  no 
more  scholarship  can  confer — tliese  I  know  you  to  possess, 
Waring,  and  you  must  not  withhold  them  trom  our  Col- 
lege," ^ 

"  Tm  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Waring,  smiling ; 
«»nd  I  am,  of  course,  gratified  to  witness  your  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  new  chair." 

"  Oh  1"  said  De  Vane,  laughing,  "  you  know  my  taste  for 
such  studies ;  and  if  I  do  take  a  wider  range  in  my  re- 
searches than  you  think  exactly  safe,  still  I  wish  to  see 
the  place  well  lilled,  and  I  love  the  College." 

I  must  think  of  it,"  said  Waring,  and  confer  with 
Mr.  Springfield  about  it." 

"I'm  sure  that  he  will  agree  with  me,"  said  De  Vano. 
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*'  Then,  Waring,  we  shall  have  you  here  en  permanemjS, 
and  that,  I  think,  would  settle  the  question  as  to  my 
making  it»my  home." 

"  That  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me.  We  both  like 
the  place,  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  could  find  one  in  all 
the  world  that  has  more  attractions." 

**It  is  full  of  them.  Cultivated  people  abound  here; 
tlie  society  is  leinarkod  for  its  refinement:  and  every  win-- 
ter  brings  us  the  hrst  men  of  the  State,  who  come  here 
either  as  members  of  the  Legislature,  or  to  attend  its  ses- 
sion." 

"  Well,  let  us  take  our  walk,"  said  Waring. 

They  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  and  in  their 

way  passod  tiie  shop  of  the  blacksmith,  whose  ringing 
blows  npon  the  anvil  saluted  the  young  gentlemen  as  they 
drew  near. 

"  There  is  your  friend  hard  at  work,  De  Vane.  He  is  an 
industrious  fellow." 

"Yes,  and  something  of  a  philosopher  in  his  way." 

"How  are  you,  Mr.  Hobbs?"  said  De  Vane,  stopping  in 
front  of  his  door.  The  sparks  flew  as  the  blacksmith 
brought  down  his  heavy  lianimcr  upon  ii  piece  of  glowing 
iron  which  he  had  just  taktm  from  the  forge. 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  sir,"  said  he.  "  How  d'ye  do 
yourself?" 

"  Always  hard  at  work,  it  seems  to  me.  You  never 
rest,  do  you  ?" 

"  Of  nights,  and  Sundays,"  said  the  blacksmith,  shaping 
his  iron  .with  quick  strokes.   "Life's  short,  you  know,  sir, 

and  there's  a  heap  of  work  to  do," 

"Yes,  but  what  time  do  you  take  to  read?"  asked  De 
Vane. 

"Why,  you  see,  sir,"  the  blows  falling  thick  and  heavy 
npon  the  piece  of  iron,  which  now  began  to  take  the  shape 
of  a  horse-shoe,  "  these  days  are  pretty  long,  and  that  nig- 
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ger-boy  who  -^rorks  with  me  ought  to  have  a  ehanoe  to 
rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  bo  I  bring  a  book  with 
me,  and  my  dinner,  too,  and  so  I  get  about  an  hour.  Then, 
at  home,  about  another  hour  after  supper,  and  of  Sun- 
days, all  day." 

"What  are  vou  readinsr  now?"  asked  Do  Vane. 

He  a'ave  a  few  more  sharp,  quick  strokes  with  his  }iam- 
mer,  cut  oif  the  shoe  irom  the  bar  of  iron,  and  plunging  it 
into  the  ftimaoe  again,  wiped  his  face  with  a  toAvel  that 
hung  near,  and,  stepping  to  a  shelf,  took  down  a  book  and 
brought  it  to  De  Vane.  It  was  an  illustrated  copy  of 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

"Tliere,"  said  he,  there's  a  book  that  my  wife's  been 
reading-,  and  slie  asked  to  read  it.  I've  got  nearly  half 
through,  and  it's  an  uncommon  book." 

Waring  smiled,  and  said:  "Do  you  find  it  interesting  ?*' 

"Oh !  yes,  sir— interesting  enough.  It's  as  good  as  a 
book  of  travels." 

"  The  journey  that  the  Pilgrim  is  making,"  said  Waring, 
"is  a  very  important  one." 

" YevS,"  said  the  hlacksmiih,  "and  he's  a  brave  fellow, 
I  think  he'll  get  through.  He's  not  afraid  of  the  devil 
himself." 

De  Vane  was  a  little  uneasy.  He  feared  the  blacksmith 
might  become  too  animated  in  his  descriptions.  Waring 
managed  him  very  well. 

"Yon  observe,  however,"  said  Waring,  "that  he  wore 
good  armor,  and  liad  a  good  sword." 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  said  the  blacksmith,  "  he  had  that  all  right. 
That  was  a  desperate  fight  he  had  with  that  fellow  Apol- 
lyon.  I  thought,  when  he  straddled  out  over  the  whole 
road,  that  Christian  was  in  a  bad  way ;  and  so  lie  would 
have  been,  if  he  had  backed  at  all.  But  when  I  saw  him 
draw  his  swoi*d,  X  knew  he  had  pluck  in  him,  and  I  felt 
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sure  that  he^d  do  to  depend  on ;  and,  sure  enough,  lie  gave 
the  fellow  thundei*.*' 

Waring  sjuiled,  and  Do  Yane  laughed  heartily;  but  the 
blaoksuiiili  was  too  deeply  interested  to  obsei*ve  the  effect 
produced  by  his  remark. 

"  You  observe,"  said  Waring,  "  that  Christian  "was  a 
man  of  courage.  That's  very  true,  but  do  you  know  what 
gave  him  courage?'' 

"  I  suppose  he  was  naturally  a  man  of  grit,"  said  the 
blacksmith. 

"Not  only  so,"  said  Warmg,  "but  he  believed  that 
there  was  One  much  greater  than  himself,  who  was  able 
to  protect  him  if  he  kept  on  his  way ;  and  yon  know,  too, 
that  he  was  going  to  the  city  where  his  great  Friend 
dwelt." 

"  Oh !  yes,"  said  the  blacksmith,  "  it  helps  a  man  mightily 
to  know  that  he's  on  the  right  road  and  well  backed ;  but 

the  man  nin^t  have  the  real  stuff  in  him  to  fight  against 

heavy  odds." 

"When  you  have  finished  the  book,  Mr.  Hobbs,"  said 
Waring,  "  I  should  like  to  talk  with  yon  further  about  it." 

"  Very  well,  sir;  I'd  like  to  see  you.  wife  asked  me 
to  read  the  book.  Miss  Wordsworth  gave  it  to  my  little 
girl  last  Christmas ;  and  my  wife  is  a  memljer  of  the  same 
church  with  tluit  young  lady.  She  says  the  book's  inter- 
esting;, and  I  thuik  so  too.  She'll  read  anv  thing  that 
Mrs.  Springfield  or  Miss  Wordsworth  asks  her  to  read ; 
for  she  believes  in  'em," 

*^WeU,  Mr.  Hobbs,"  said  De  Vane,  "I  shall  send  my 
horse  round  to  have  that  right  shoe  behind  rasped.  He 
cuts  his  ankle." 

"  Yes,  sir,  do.  The  infernal  rascal  won't  stand  still  long 
enough  to  let  me  fit  his  shoes;  but  I'll  put  it  right.  He's 
a  fine  horse,  hut  he's  oot  the  spirit  of  

"Well,  never  mind,"  said  De  Vane,  quickly.  Xou'll 
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rasp  the  shoe  a  little  on  the  inside.   Don't  take  the 
trouble  to  change  it.    Good  evening." 
• "  Good  by,  gentlemen,"  said  the  blacksmith,  walking 
up  to  his  furnace,  and  grasping  his  iron  bar. 

The  young  crentlemen,  as  tliey  walked  on,  soon  heard 
his  rino-iii!^  strokes  ouce  inove. 

"The  blacksmith  is  a  character,"  said  Waring.  "His 
industry  sets  an  example  worth  following." 

"  Yes,"  said  De  Vane,  "  there  is  to  me  a  charm  in  such 
a  scene — a  stalwart  fellow,  shaping  iron  with  lusty  strokes, 
and  full  of  independence  and  cheerfulness.  I  sometimes 
call  at  his  shop  to  talk  with  him." 

"  I  see  that  he  is  a  friend  of  yours.  His  rnnning  re- 
marks  u2)on  the  Pilirrim  intorost  d  me.  Thoy  are  j)ert  and 
niatural.  The  idea  that  Christian  would  have  been  over- 
come if  he  had  backed,  was  capital;  and  his  opinion  that 
it  helped  a  man  to  feel  that  he  was  well  backed  had  pith 
in  it." 

"I  should  like  to  hear  him  review  the  whole  book  when 

he  has  finished  it,"  said  De  Yane;  "it  would  be  far  more 
entertaining  than  many  lectures  that  we  hear." 

"I  feel  a  strong  sympathy  with  such  men,"  said  Waring. 
"  What  a  respect  the  man  has  for  his  wife  I  She  is  a  gen- 
uine Ohristiaij,  and  Hobbs  know??  it;  and  it  is  beautiful  to 
see  the  ascendency  which  a  pious  woman  acquires  over 
such  a  man ;  strong,  courageous,  manly,  honest,  and  yield- 
ing meekly  to  the  admonitions  of  a  mild  woman.  O  De 
Vane!  I  wish  the  Christian  world  saw  this  more  clearly. 
There  woiihl  be  far  more  toleration  for  unconverted  men 
of  high  qualities  than  we  witness  now.  With  all  the 
faults  of  that  sturdy  smith,  and  with  his  proneness  to 
swear,  yet  I  feel  a  respect  for  him.  He  is  respectful  to  his 
wife,  tender  to  his  children,  and  would  fight  for  any  cause 
that  he  thought  good." 

"Yes,  there  is  nothing  of  meanness  in  him.  His  heart  is 
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Ifirc^e,  and  he  is  fond  of  books,  winch  gives  me  a  fellow- 
ft't  lin^c  lor  him,  i'Oii<xh      he  is." 

''Such  men.  almost  certainly  come  under  religious  in-, 
fluence.  Their  very  frankness  disposes  them  to  receive 
great  truths  with  favor." 

"I  find  myself  benefited,"  said  De  Vane,  *'by  my  visits 
to  his  shop.  Tfce  energy  with  "which  he  brings  down  his 
hammer  is  positively  exhilarating,  and  the  per^scverance 
with  wliich  he  takes  up  a  rougli  piece  of  iron,  and  shapes 
it  into  some  imph^-meiit  for  agriculture,  or  a  shoe  for  the 
foot  of  a  horse,  never  tails  to  teach  me  a  lesson.  I  go  from 
him  with  firmer  resolve  to  shape  the  afiairs  of  life  with 
vigor,  and  I  find  myself  roused  to  new  ardor  and  activity. 
The  truth  is,  I  have  a  sincere  respect  for  a  laboring  man : 
he  is  the  pioneer  of  civilization ;  his  strong  arm  and  honest 
heart  are  powerful  in  forming  society,  and  building  up  a 
state." 

"Yes,". said  Waring,  "a  thousand  times  greater  respect 
than  for  idlers  and  drones,  who,  because  they  have  the 
means  of  living  without  labor,  fancy  that  the  exemption 
from  toil  constitutes  them  gentlemen." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  De  Vane,  "  must  possess  the  quality 
that  Cicero  says  is  essential  to  an  orator.  You,  of  course, 
remember  his  remark,  that  no  one  but  a  good  inau  could 
be  an  eloquent  one,  upon  tlie  principle  tliat  he  must  rouse 
the  higher  qualities  of  our  nature,  if  he  would  move  us  by 
his  oratory;  and  while  I  regard  the  social  distinctions  ot 
life  as  of  very  great  importance,  yet  I  am  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  you  may  find  gentlemen  in  all  classes.  It 
would  be  a  great  calamity  if  it  were  not  so.  One  who  is 
honest,  has  self-respect,  and  is  considerate  of  the  feelings 
of  others,  is  a  <>'eutleman,  no  matter  where  vou  find  him." 

"I  never  heard  a  better  definition  anywhere,. De  Yane. 
I  approve  it  heartily.  Cicero's  definition  is  not  so  feli- 
citous, though  he  may  have  intended  to  embrace  some* 
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thing  more  tlian  to  live  lionestly,  or  rather  honorably,  by 
his  phrase.'' 

"As  to  what  the  world  calls  honor,  it  is  wholly  unre- 
liable;  it  is  artificial  and  heartless.  The  code  is  Mgid,  and 
some  of  the  worst  men  on  earth  profess  the  greatest  regard 
for  it." 

"  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you,*'  said  Waring.  "  I  could 
point  to  one  or  two  such  instances.  A  gentleman  is  a 
gentleman  always,  with  the  code  or  without  it.  The  code 
of  honor  restrains  some  men  undoubtedly,  who  would  act 
much  more  mischievously  without  it  than  they  are  allowed . 
to  do  in  view  of  its  penalties ;  but  a  gentleman  is  a  true 
man,  whose  real  refinement  and  nobleness  no  code  can 
express." 

"Yes,  the  quality  that  makes  a  gentleman  belongs  to 
the  inner  nnan,"  said  De  Vane.  "A  gentleman  always 
yields  the  best  room  to  a  lady  at  an  inn  ;  gives  her  the 
most  comtbrM>le  o^i^j;  see^  that  she  has  access  to  the  iire ; 
considers  her  feeling?,  by  saying  and  doing  nothing  which 
can  o£^end  her  sensibility ;  spares  a  poor  man  every  mor- 
tification, and  treats  a  little  child  with  kindness.  A  gentle- 
man spares  the  weak  and  confronts  the  strong. .  He  go- 
vciub  his  life  by  the  proud  maxim  of  the  great  empire : 

•  Pareere  subjectis^  et  debellare  sup&rbos,^  '* 

"In  short,"  said  "Waring,  "he  has  very  thoroughly 
studied  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians." 

"  Waring,"  said  De  Vane,  "  here  we  are  upon  the  river^ 
bank.  Just  here  we  met  Mr.  Springfield  first,  y^ou  re- 
member." 

"I  very  well  remember  it "  said  Waringf.  "It  seemfi 
but  a  short  time,  and  yet  it  has  been  montlis.  Let  us  make 
them  a  visit  this  evening ;  the  sooner  I  advise  with  Mr 
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Springfield  in  regard  to  my  affaii'S,  the  better ;  for  I  must 
decide  promptly." 

"  I  am  quite  at  your  service,"  said  Be  Vane. 

They  retraced  their  stepfe  to  Mrs.  Bowen's,  and  after  tea 
they  made  their  visit  to  Mr.  Springfield's. 

The  moment  they  entered  the  house,  Mrs.  Springfield 
came  forward,  and  said  with  animation : 

Mr.  Warins;,  I  congratulate  you.  We  are  all  very 
happy  to  learn  that  you  are  to  take  the  new  chair  in  the 
College.'* 

"  I  came  to  talk  over  that  matter.  Is  it  already  settled  ?" 
"Definitively  and  irreversibly.   Mr.  Springfield, Esther, 
and  I,  all  say  so.   Are  we  not  right,  Mr.  De  Vane  ?" 
"  Perfectly  so,  madam,''  said  De  Vane.   "  I  do  not  see 

that  Mr.  Waring  can  Iiesitate  about  it.  We  have  gone 
over  the  ground  togetlier  already,  but  lie  reserved  his 
decision  until  he  could  hear  Mr.  Sphngiield^s  views." 

"He  will  join  us  in  a  few  moments;  he  accompanied 
Esther  to  make  a  call,  at  the  hotel,  On  some  Mends  of  ours 
from  Georgia,  who  are  on  their  way  to  the  North,  to  pass 
the  summer  at  some  of  the  watering-places.  They  will  soon 
be  in." 

And  you  think,  Mrs.  Springfield,  that  I  ought  to  accept 
the  professorship  ?" 

"  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  it.  If  I  had 
been  called  on  to  arrange  a  plan  of  life  for  yon,  I  could  not 
have  more  satisfactorily  accomplished  it.  There  is  every 
thing  to  recommend  it.  You  T^^iU  make  your  influence 
felt  in  the  best  way,  and  your  tastes  will  be  gratified  with- 
out any  sacrifice  of  your  sense  of  duty." 

"  That  is  just  the  point,"  said  Waring-,  "  where  I  am  not 
cleai'.  The  place  woidd  be  so  agreeable  to  my  tastes,  that 
I  can  hardly  feel,  in  deciding  to  accept  it,  that  I  am  not 
yielding  to  my  inclinations,  and  shrinking  from  the  rougher 
path  of  duty." 
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"  Mr.  Waring,  yon  know  my  interest  in  the  great  work. 
I  wish  to  see  it  prosper ;  but  I  assure  you  that  the  want 
of  our  Church  at  this  time  is  men  who  can  influence  senti- 
ment in  the  higher  cu'cless  of  liie.'* 

Waring  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two.  T]ie  view  just 
presented  had  not  been  overlooked  by  him,  but  he  ieared 
that,  in  entertaining  it,  he  was  encouraging  his  own  wishes. 
Now  that  it  was  brought  before  him  so  directly,  and  by 
one  so  much  esteemed  by  him  as  Mrs.  Springfield,  he  felt 
it  in  all  its  force.  Who  has  not  found  himself  guided 
aright  by  some  woman  of  sense  and  character,  in  a  moment 
of  doubt  or  hesitation  V  There  is  an  unspeakable  satisfac- 
tion in  the  counsels  of  a  true  woman.  The  heart  is  loyal, 
the  perceptions  clear,  the  mode  of  presenting  truth  capti- 
vating; and  he' who  has  for  a  friend  such  a  woman,  may 
safely  trust  her  when  the  strength  of  men  would  fail,  and 
the  wisdom  of  men  would  be  at  fault.  O  woman !  loyal, 
noble,  courageous,  generous  woman  I  may  we  never  want 
thy  words  of  sympathy  to  cheer,  nor  thy  counsels,  unself- 
ish and  true,  to  guide  us  ! 

At  this  moinent  Mr.  Springiield  and  Esther  came  in, 
and  they  both  tendered  their  congratulations  to  Waring. 
Esther  seated  herself  without  removing  her  hat,  and  was 
very  animated, 

*'  So,  then,"  said  Waring,  "  you  all  say  that  I  must 
accept  ?" 

"  There  ought  not  to  he  the  slightest  hesitation,"  said 
Mr.  Springfield.  '^The  suhject  is  not  new  to  me  ;  I  have 
long  considered  it.  In  my  judgment,  the  traveling  minis- 
try is  very  important ;  the  beneficent  results  of  the  system 
can  not  be  overrated :  but  there  are  other  departments  of 
the  service,  where  certain  qualifications  are  demanded, 
that  can  not  be  readily  supplied.  To  suppose  that  no  one 
can  labor  properly  or  effectively  but  in  the  itinerant  work,  is 
bO  extravagant,  that  it  is  not  woi'th  our  while  to  consider 
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the  question  in  tliat  light.  To  say  so,  T^ould  at  once  ignore 
the  nseMness  of  the  ministry  of  every  Church  but  our  own ; 
and  neither  you  nor  I  can  consent  to  do  that.** 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Waring. 

**  Besides  tins,"  coutiniicd  ]\Ir.  Sprini^fielcl,  "  the  Meth- 
odists of  this  country  ought  not  to  limit  their  aims  to  a 
mere  control  of  the  popular  mind.  Our  doctrines  are  in- 
contestably  sound.  We  must  bring  the  higher  classes  under 
their  influence :  the  cultivated,  the  learned — ^thesewe  must 
deal  with.  We  already  number  in  our  ranks  such  persons, 
as  you  very  well  know ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  our 
access  to  that  class  is  diilicult.  Our  influence  over  per- 
sons of  taste  and  rcflncment  must  be  increased,  otherwise 
our  children  will  depart  from  us ;  and  as  society  becomes 
matured,  other  churches  will  take  the  control  of  the  learned 
and  cultivated  classes,  leaving  us  to  perform  the  task  of 
pioneers.'* 

"  Certainly,"  said  Waring ;  "  the  Methodists  of  England 

are  acting  upon  your  views,  and  their  influence  is  spreading 
over  the  higlier  classes.'* 

Yon  are  quite  right,  and  it  ought  to  be  so.  Methodism 
was  bom  in  the  first  university  in  the  world — Oxford. 
It  was  patronized  then  by  Lady  Betty  Hastings  ;  and  her 
sister,  Lady  Margaret,  married  one  of  the  Methodists  who 
accompanied  Mr.  Wesley  to  Georgia.  Her  sister-in-law, 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  ^er  experiencing  the  power 
of  the  doctrine  taught  by  them,  became  the  friend  of 
Whitefield,  and  cooperated  with  the  Methodists,  tlirough- 
out  her  long  life,  in  the  most  marked  and  energetic  way. 
Li  her  Chelsea  mansion,  near  London,  where  the  most  aris- 
tocratic and  fashionable  circles  were  habitually  met,  she 
established  a  place  for  preaching ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fkct,  that  when  Whitefield  preached  there,  the  first  people 
of  the  realm  assembled  to  hear  him.  Chesterfield  heard 
him  there,  and  invited  him  to  his  chapel  at  Bratby  liall. 
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His  wife,  and  her  sister,  the  Cotmtess  Delitz,both  d.ocepted 
the  faith  as  taught  by  him,  and  died  in  it.   Horace  Wal' 

pole,  Hume,  Bolingbroke,  and  others,  heard  with  admira- 
tion the  eloquent  evangelist;  and  Lord  St.  John,  a  brother 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrine 
which  he  preached,  and  died  in  the  hope  of  the  Gospel. 
A  prayer-meeting  was  established  in  London  by  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank.  The  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  in  declin- 
ing health,  the  Countess  pf  Leven,  Lady  Balgown,  Lady 
Francis  Gardiner,  Lady  Jane  Mindard,  and  Lady  Mary 
Hamilton,  formed  a  part  of  the  company,  the  meetings 
being  held  alternately  at  their  houses;  and  they  wera 
continued  for  years, 

**  Subsequently,  in  the  most  aristocratic  quarter  of  Lonr 
don,  the  meeting  was  conducted  by  the  Countess  of  North 
cote  and  Hopetown,  the  daughters  of  Lord  Leven,  the 
Countess  of  Buchan,  Lady  Maxwell,  Lady  Glenachy,  Wil- 
helmina,  Countess  of  Leven,  with  her  sisters,  Lady  llul  h- 
ven  and  Lady  Banff,  Lady  Henrietta  Hope,  and  Sophia, 
Countess  of  Haddington.  It  was  but  a  day  or  two  since, 
in  looking  into  some  strictures  upon  Methodism,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  I  was  induced  to  take  up  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  by  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Shirley  and  Hastings,  where  I  find  the  account  given  at 
length.  By  the  way,  it  is  a  book  which  will  interest  you 
greatly.  It  was  sent  to  me  from  Philadelphia,  and  is  at 
your  service." 

"  I  shall  read  it  with  great  interest,"  said  Waring.  "  The 
notices  which  I  have  seen  of  it  have  interested  me.  It  is 
believed  that  if  political  troubles  had  ^ot  driven  Lord 
Bolingbroke  to  the  Continent,  he  would  have  yielded  to 
the  power  of  evangelical  religion.  It  is  unquestionably 
important  that  our  seats  of  learning  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  I  did  not  at  all  underrate  the  import- 
ance of  the  place  which  is  ofiered  me ;  but  really,  it  was 
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so  tempting,  that  I  felt  some  distrust  of  my  own  judg- 
ment." 

But  now,"  said  Esther,  "  you  will  accept  it  ?'* 
"  I  do  not  see,"  said  he,  "  how  I  can  do  otherwise.   It  is 
only  too  pleasing  to  me  to  do  so ;  that  makes  me  doubt 
its  being  my  duty.'* 

"The  path  of  duty,"  said  Mr.  Sprmgfield,  "is  not 
always  rugged." 

De  Vunc  had  been  an  attentive  listener  to  the  conversa- 
ti<>n,  and  his  respect  for  Mr,  Springfield  and  for  Waring 
was  heightened  by  all  that  he  heard.  Both  were  earnest, 
both  took  the  largest  view  of  the  question,  both  divested 
it  of  its  personal  relations,  both  decided  in  reference  to 
considerations  which  even  the  great  Task-Master  might 
see  withoui  disapproval.  The  question  was  now  settled. 
Waring  was  to  take  the  new  Chair  in  the  College, 


CHAPTER  XVm 


**8oMB  voes  are  hard  to  bear. 
Who  knoTTO  the  past?  aad  who  can  Judge  ns  right!** 

KOSSBT  BIJI.WXR  Ltttoh, 

Bom  days  after  "Waring's  interview  with  Mr.  Spring- 
field, having  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  Pro- 
fessorship to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  College,  he  called  on  Mr,  Clarendon  to  thank  him 

for  Ms  kiudness  in  having  brought  about  that  result;  for 
that  gentleman,  being  a  niomber  of  the  Uoard,  and  know- 
ing the  preeminent  qnalifinations  of  his  young  friend  for 
the  task,  had  brought  him  forward  in  such  a  way  as  to 
concentrate  the  entire  vote  npon  him. 

"You  owe  me  nothing,  Mr.  Waring,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon. 
**  I  love  the  College.  I  came  to  it,  from  Virginia,  a  young, 
ardent  man.  My  heart  expanded  in  the  College,  my  mind 
grew  and  strengthened  tlicre,  and  I  am  zealous  lor  lis 
honor  and  success.  I  was  not  willing  to  see  our  new  Chair 
filled  by  a  mere  prol'ossional  teaclier  of  religions  doctrine, 
I  wished  something  higher.  I  knew  well  your  qualifica- 
tions, your  sincerity  as  a  Christian,  your  thorough  scholar* 
ship,  and  your  character  as  a  gentleman.  I  beg  you  to 
consider  me  your  friend,  sir,  and^  at  the  same  time,  a  friend 
to  the  College." 

"Waring  was  deeply  impressed  with  ^tlie  frankness  and 
generosity  of  this  speecli.    lie  snid: 

"I  can  only  assure  you,  Mr.  (Jiai'endon,  of  my  wish  to 
serve  the  College  faithfully,  so  that  I  may  do  my  duty, 
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and  continue  to  enjoy  your  friendship  and  confidence, 
which  I  have  long  prized." 

Mr.  Clarendon  gave  him  his  hand,  made  him  a  stately 
bow,  and  asked  him  to  take  a  seat — ^they  were  standing 
in  the  library.  It  was  early  evening,  and  the  windows 
being  llu  o  w^n  open,  the  western  sky  was  in  full  Yie^y.  Tlie 
horizon  was  yet  glowing,  and  the  western  breeze  came 
freshly  thronofli  the  slmibbery,  which  had  not  yet  loAt  its 
sweetness.  Pedestrians  were  enjoying  the  line,  fresh  aii-, 
and  carriages  rolled  through  the  handsome  streets,  filled 
with  ladies  without  their  hats.  The  capital  wore  its  bright- 
est summer  aspect.  The  two  gentlemen  were  in  conversa- 
tion, when  Mrs.  Habersham  and  Miss  Godolphin  drove  up 
in  a  light,  open  caij  i  ::o,  and  without  alighting  from  it, 
sent  the  footman  to  ask  il"Mrs.  Clarendon  would  join  them 
in  their  drive.  Mr.  Clarendon  walked  to  the  carriage  to 
answer  the  invitation,  stating  that  Mrs.  Clarendon  had 
gone,  but  a  little  while  before,  to  drive  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Hallam. 

"Will  you  not,  ladies,"  said  he,  "come  in,  and  await  her 
return?" 

"Oh!  no,"  said  Miss  Godolphiu,  ''we must  continue  our 
driye;  and  I  think,  Mr.  Clarendon,  that  you  had  better 
join  us." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  he  gayly,  "provided  you  will 
permit  me  to  bring  a  yonng  gentlemaa  with  me.  A  proper 
man,  I  assure  you." 

^*It  will  only  increase  our  pleasure,"  she  said. 

"Then  we  shall  join  you  in  a  moment,"  And  returning 
to  the  house  for  Waring,  they  advanced  to  the  carriage. 

"Allow  me,  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "to  present  to 
you  Professor  Waring,  of  the  College  which  you  see  just 
over  the  way  there.  You  have  known  him  as  a  gay  young 
gentleman,  a  hard  student,  and  a  fii^t-honor  man.  Yea 
are  now  to  respect  him  as  a  grave  Professor, 
a 
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The  ladies  smiled,  and  bo\«iid  to  Waring,  as  if  much  im- 
pressed with  Ms  new  dignity ;  and  the  gentlemen  took 
their  seats  in  the  carriage. 

"  So  yott  accept  the  chair,  Mr.  Waring?"  said  Miss  Go- 
dolphin. 

Waring  bowed. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  we  gave  liim  no  chance 
to  decline.  The  Board  elected  liim  and  forthwith  adjourn- 
ed, appealing  to  his  well-known  love  for  the  College,  to 
induce  him  to  accept.'* 

^'We  are  very  much  pleased,*'  said  Mrs.  Habersham, 
"  to  learn  that  Mr.  Waring  is  to  be  with  us.  I  feel  quite 
an  interest  in  securing  such  acquisitions  for  our  society." 

"Nothing,"  said  Waring,  could  be  more  agreeable  to 
me,  than  such  an  arrangement.  I  love  the  College,  and  X 
love  the  town." 

"And  of  course  the  people  in  it,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon. 

"Of  course,"  replied  Waring,  "and  the  people  in  it.  I 
should  be  very  ungrateful  if  I  could  be  indifferent  to 
them." 

"Where  is  your  friend  Mr.  De  Yane,  Mr.  Waring?"  in- 
quired Miss  Godolphin.  *'  We  were  wishing  to  meet  yp.u 
both." 

"It  is  impossible^  to  say,"  replied  Waring,  "where  Mr. 
Be  Yane  is  to  be  found  at  this  moment.  He  had  walked 
out  when  I  called  for  him  some  two  hours  since,  and  it 
maybe  that  this  fine  evening  has  tempted  him  to  seek 
recreation  in  the  public  garden  after  a  day's  study.'* 

"Yea,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "I'll  venture  to  SLiy  that  he 
is  about  this  time  holding  a  professional  conversation  with 
his  friend  Swan,  about  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  or  the  hys- 
sop on  the  wall,  or  some  new  plant  just  introduced  into  the 
public  garden.  Swan  thinks  him  a  prodigy,  and  has  no 
idea  that  King  Solomon  was  at  all  better  instructed  in  any 
department  of  knowledge  than  De  Vane." 
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The  ladies  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Habersham  instracted  the 

coachman  to  drive  to  the  garden. 

"Our  objoct  at  this  time  in  seeking  Mr.  De  Yano,  is  to 
invite  hiiu  to  join  ns  to-morrow  eveninc^.  To-clay  we  were 
quite  surprised  at  receiving  the  card  of  Mile.  Vesperini, 
a  celebrated  cantatrice  whom  we  met  abroad.  She  is  here 
but  for  a  day  or  two,  and  we  wish  some  of  our  friends  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  meeting  one  who  naay  be  called  the 
queen  of  song.'* 

Mr.  Clurendoii  and  Mr.  Waring  expressed  theii*  gratifi- 
cation. 

The  carriage  was  approaching  the  garden.  It  was 
thronged  with  visitors.  Gay  groups  were  seated  and  en- 
gaged in  animated  conversation.  Others  filled  the  broad 
walks.  As  the  carriage  drew  up  opposite  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal gates,  De  Vane  and  Miss  Wordsworth  emerged  firom 
it,  and  observing  the  party  who  had  just  arrived,  they  ap- 
proached them. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Clarendon  gayly.  "  Mr.  Be 
Vane,  like  your  great  progenitor,  you  have  just  quitted 
the  garden  aboimding  with  delights.  Kot  expelled,  I 
trust !  But  at  l^ast,  like  him,  you  have  an  angel  to  walk 
ty  your  side." 

Esther  blushed  deeply. 

"Yes,"  replied  De  Vane,  "with  such  a  guide,  I  am 
content  to  explore  the  great  world." 

"  We  are  fortunate  in  meeting  you,  Mr.  De  Vane,"  said 
Miss  Godolphin,  "  and  to  find  you,  too,  with  Miss  Words- 
worth. We  called  at  Mr,  Springfield's  for  her,  as  we  set 
out  to  drive." 

Esther  expressed  her  regret  at  not  having  been  at  home 

to  receive  the  ladies. 

"Kot  at  all,"  replied  Miss  Godolphin;  "it  is  far  better 
as  it  is.  We  are  to  receivo,  to-morrow  evening,  Mile.  Ves- 
perini, a  celebrated  cantatrice,  vand  I  lay  my  commands 
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on  you,  Mr.  De  Yane,  to  escort  Miss  "VVordswortli.  You 
are  both  indispensable,  and  yon  must  come  together." 

De  Yane  howed,  and  said  that  with  Miss  Wordsworth's 
penuigsion,  he  would  undertake  to  execute  MIbs  Godol- 
phin's  command.  Esther  expressed  her  approval  of  the 
arrangement,  and  the  carriage  dashed  on. 

"How  fortunate,"  exclaimed  Miss  Godolphin,  "I  met 
the  very  persons  I  most  wished  to  see  I  They  will  enjoy 
Mlie.  Yesperinrs  singing." 

"  There  are  no  two  persons,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  who 
will  appreciate  it  more." 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Clarendon,  that  I  think  musical 
people  deserve  the  highest  honors  f  In  Europe,  especially 
on  the  Continent,  they  take  rank  with  the  nobility.  They 
are  guests  of  princes.  People  of  the  highest  rank  receive 
them  into  their  houses  as  friends.  It  is  the  homage  that 
wealth  and  rank  pay  to  genius." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr,  Clarendon,  "when  in  Europe,  I  often 
ohserved  it.  In  Ireland,  I  met  at  the  house  of  Mrs,  Grant, 
of  Laggan,  a  young  Irish  lady  of  extraordinary  accom- 
plishments. She  was  fascinating,  and  her  singing  was 
unrivaled.  On  the  Continent,  too,  I  more  than  once  met 
families  from  Ireland,  and  the  ladies  were  in  every  in- 
stance superior." 

"This  lady  is  very  young — certainly  not  yet  twenty- 
five,"  aald  Miss  Godolphin;  "and  she  is  attended  l)y  an 
uncle — a  man  of  good  fortune,  who  glories  in  the  celebrity 
of  his  young  relative.  He  was  with  her  when  I  met  her 
in  Paris." 

"In  that  respect,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "the  taste,  or 
rather  the  conventionalism  of  Europe  differs  widely  from 

our  own.  Persons  of  position  and  wealth  suffer  their  rela* 
tives  to  enter  public  life  in  a  way  which  we  should  utter-' 
ly  condemn.  Their  love  for  the  fine  arts  is  such,  that  it 
gives  art  an  elevated  rank.   Mrs.  Siddons  was  not  only 
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received  everywhere,  but  she  was  sought,  and  sought 
eagerly,  in  the  most  aristocratic  circles.  And  even  when 
the  Btage  proper  is  condemned,  that  is,  the  theatre,  persons 

of  guiiiiis  arc  encoiirau'cd  to  appear  iu  public  as  arCutes,  in 
Boiig,  in  recitation,  or  in  reading." 

"I  think  well  of  it,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  "Genius 
should  always  be  tributary  to  the  advancement  of  so- 
ciety," 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  stiffness  in  this  country,"  said 
Mr.  Clarendon,  "  and  the  avenues  to  distinction  are  too 
few.    Politics  is  almost  the  only  pursuit  for  our  men,  and 

our  women  have  none.  Especially  ought  we  in  this  South- 
ern conntry  to  encourage  such  enterlaiunieatts  as.  Mrs.. 
Habersham  proposes  to  give  us.  They  are  innocent,  and 
they  must,  while  they  prove  entertaining,  give  to  society 
a  heightened  refinement.  We  do  not  encourage  the  stage ; 
indeed,  we  proscribe  it,  and  I  think  very  properly.  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  a  high  social  duty,  to  contribute  in  some 
otlier  way  to  the  development  of  genius  and  the  advance- 
ment of  art." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  yon  speak  in  this  way,"  said 
Miss  Godolphin,  "  Our  entertainments  are  generally  flat, 
stale,  ftnd  unprofitable.  What  we  call  parties,  are  often 
intolerable.  Dancing  may  do  for  very  young  people,  but 
surely  not  for  those  who  have  grown  to  any  consciousness 
of  what  a  serious  afiair  life  is.  And  then  what  have  we 
loft  ?" 

"Xotliing  but  music  and  conversation,"  said  Waring; 
but  they  are  every  thing." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  I  enjoyed  myself  more  at 
your  entei'tainment,  Mr.  Clarendon,  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  attended 
in  this  country." 

Mr.  Clarendon  bowed, 

*'I  think,  ]\Iiss  Godolphin,"  he  said,  "that  receptions 
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where  guests  of  congenial  tastes  are  expected  to  call 
through  the  evening,  and  where  only  light  refreshments 

are  introcjuccd,  far  more  rational  than  large  entertainnients, 
where  every  thing  is  done  upon  an  cxiravag-.-int  scale." 

"Oh  !  and  a  lliousand  times  more  agreoa])lo.  In  Paris, 
and  Brussels,  and  other  capitals  on  the  Continent,  no  other 
evening  entertainments  are  known,  except  occasionally  a 
great  ball." 

"  The  ambassadors  give  their  dinners,"  said  Mr.  Claren- 
don, "  to  the  gentlemen ;  and  the  receptions  are  really  re- 
fresh in  g,  for  tliey  bring  together  people  of  taste,  and  cul- 
tivation, and  refinement;  and  conversation  goes  on  in  a 
way  i)erfectly  charming." 

"  We  must  try  to  make  our  little  capital  very  agreeable, 
Mr.  Clarendon,"  said  Mrs.  Habersham,  and  next  winter 
I  shall  do  what  I  can  in  that  way." 

The  drive  was  a  delightful  one,  and  the  carriage  draw- 
ing up  before  Mr.  Clarendon's  door,  he  took  leave  of  the 
ladies  with  thanks  for  such  an  agreeable  hour. 

Waring  accompanied  them  to  their  residence,  and  Mrs. 
Habersham  insisting  that  he  should  not  walk,  the  carriage 
took  him  to  Mrs.  Bowen's  door,  where  he  was  warmly  re- 
ceived by  that  good  lady,  who  was  delighted  to  observe 
his  growing  intimacy  with  Miss  Godolphin. 

De  Vane  and  Esther,  after  quitting  the  party  in  the  car- 
riage, walked  leisurely  to  Mr.  Springfield's. 

"How  animated  Miss  Godolphiu  is  becoming!'-  said  De 
Yane.  "Waring  and  I  passed  an  evening  there  lately, 
and  we  found  her  really  bright." 

"I  have  observed  it.  She  is  very  fascinating.  I  can 
not  account  for  the  sadness  which  we  sometimes  observe 
in  her ;  but  even  that  heightens  my  interest  in  her.  When 
she  forgets  her  sorrow,  she  is  brilliant." 

"The  suddenness  with  which  she  relapses  into  sadness," 
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said  De  Vane,  "  is  strange.  It  is  like  a  cloud  suddenly 
passing  over  the  sun." 

"Or  a  bright  particular  star,"  said  Esther,  "becoming 
dim  by  some  fleecy  vail,  which  the  eye  can  only  perceive 
by  the  lessening  radiance  of  the  orb." 

"Your  figure  is  perfect,"  said  De  Vane.  "It  is  nothing 
known  to  us,  which  can  (3xi)hiiu  the  fact;  but  it  is  still 
a  fact,  that,  at  times,  when  Miss  Godolpliin  seems  bright- 
est, she  suddenly  sinks  into  dejection.  She  is  a  person, 
too,  of  such  intellectual  strength,  that  it  makes  it  the 
more  difficult  to  account  for,  and  she  is  not  at  all  capri^ 
cious.  Her  opinions  are  flxed,  her  tastes  are  pure,  and  her 
character  is  resolute.  There  is  some  painful  memory,  pro- 
bably, known  only  to  herself,  which  throws  its  shadow 
across  the  path  of  lier  life.  She  is  a  wonderfully  interest- 
ing person,  and  1  should  be  glad  to  see  her  happier  thaiii 
she  seems  to  be." 

"If  there  be  any  secret  sorrow,"  said  Esther,  "it  must 
have  been  caused  by  something  that  befell  her  in  Europe. 
Her  history,  up  to  the  time  of  her  going  abroad,  is  well 
known;  and  she  was  then  as  bright  and  joyous  as  possi- 
ble, havinc^  no  tiling  whatever  to  cloud  her  happiness  but 
the  loss  of  relatives." 

"  It  is  beautiful,'^  said  De  Vane,  "  to  see  her  when  she  is 
animated.  She  is  nciagnificent,  splendidly  beautiM,  and 
full  of  graceful  majesty.   She  looks  a  queen." 

"  I  have  often  thought  so,"  said  Esther.  "  She  is  singu- 
larly free  from  affectation,  and  her  unstudied  attitudes 
have  at  times  startled  lue  by  their  classical  beauty,  and,  I 
may  say,  sublimity.'* 

"  The  Guilfords,  of  Virginia,"  said  De  Yane,  "  were  with 
her  in  Europe.  I  have  heard  her  speak  of  them,  and  when 
I  make  my  visit  to  that  State,  which  I  think  of  doing  next 
month,  I  may  be  able  to  And  a  solution  of  what  is  certain- 
ly a  mystery." 
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"  You  go  to  Virginia  next  month  ?"  said  Esther, 

"  Yes,  I  must  make  my  father  and  aunt  a  visit.  It  Las 
been  my  purpose  to  do  so  fur  <om(j,  iiionths.  Almost  three 
years  have  gone  by  since  I  saw  them,  and  it  is  proper  that 
I  should  make  them  a  visit  which  they  think  has  been 
already  too  long  delayed." 

"  It  is  certainly  proper,"  said  Esther,  "  and  must,  I  think, 
make  you  very  happy." 

"  It  will  certainly  be  pleasing,"  he  said,  "  to  revisit  rela- 
tives so  dear  to  me,  and  to  Bee  the  spot  where  very  early 
years  were  passed.  But  I  do  not  feel  that  Yirginia  is  my 
home.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  this  is  the  only  place 
in  all  the  world  where  I  would  consent  to  live.  It  holds 
me  by  a  powerful  attraction ;  and  no  matter  where  I  may 
be,  when  I  quit  here  I  shall  feel  that  I  am  an  exile." 

He  8^)oke  with  great  animation,  and  his  face  beamed  as 
he  uttered  the  words. 

"But,"  said  Esther,  "may  not  a  return  to  your  Virginia 
home  revive  the  slumhering  attachment  to  that  place 
which  has  been  so  dear  to  you  ?" 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  never.  I  honor  and  love  Virginia,  and 
cherish  ancestral  recollections ;  but  here  I  have  been  for 
the  first  time  conscious  of  my  own  faculties;  here  I  have 
received  the  Promethean  heat  which  wakes  me  to  oon- 
scious  manhood;  liere  1  have  learned  to  turn  upon  the 
world  and  survey  it,  to  compare  places,  study  society,  and 
know  for  myself  what  it  is  all  worlli.  In  my  native  State, 
I  should  be  involved  in  all  the  meshes  of  conventional- 
ism. The  very  &ct  of  residing  upon  an  estate  which  has 
come  down  to  me  through  more  than  one  generation,  while 
it  conferred  consideration,  would  commit  me  to  all  the 
rules  which  society  there  recognizes  as  so  imperious,  and 
I  could  not  he  myself,  if  1  had  never  gone  from  home,  it 
juiolit  have  hcpn  diif^i-ent:  hut  it  is  too  late  now.  I  have 
seen  the  world  in  its  largest  outlines.    I  have  learned  to 
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despise  its  little  conventional  ways.  I  would  to-morrow 
relinquit^li  my  clfiim  to  my  estate  before  I  would  consent 
to  hold  it  uiid  ii>-uorc  inv  manliood.'* 

Esther  was  stai*tled  by  his  earnestness.  She  had  never 
before  seen  him  so  roused.  Bhe  did  not  know  that  he  had 
lately  receiyed  letters  from  home,  appealing  to  his  ances- 
tral pride,  and  urging  him  to  return  and  fix  his  residence 
in  Virginia  ;  that  Mrs.  Vane,  after  some  playful  criticism 
upon  Iris  own  letters,  in  wliich  lie  had  betrayed  more 
plainly  than  before  his  admirati(ui  of  Esther,  had  ^^^arned 
him  against  being  ensnared  by  his  Methodist  Iriends,  who 
might  be  good  people  enough  in  their  way,  but  who  could 
not,  of  course,  be  suitable  to  his  matured  tastes,  or  do  for 
intimate  associates ;  and  had  at  some  length,  and  with  evi- 
dent seriousness,  portrayed  the  charms  of  the  beautiful 
Clara  Guilford,  and  hinted  at  the  advantages  which  such 
an  alliance  Avould  yield  him. 

He  continued:  '"I  am  not  unambitious,  but  I  trust  that 
the  passion  with  me  is  an  honest  and  honorable  one.  I 
desire  distinction,  but  it  must  be  eamed<-^not  inherited; 
earned,  too,  by  a  career  of  usefulness — not  bought  with 
money,  nor  obtained  by  the  mean  arts  which  degrade  so 
many  public  men«  I  am  satisfied  that  the  dearth  of  high 
qualities  whieli  we  must  all  acknowledge,  is  the  result  of  the 
conventional  rules  of  life,  now  becoming  so  strong  in  this 
country.  Vigor  and  manliness  are  disappearing.  Wealth 
is  worshipped.  The  high  places  of  the  JElepublic  are  looked 
to  as  the  rewards  of  the  abject  followers  of  some  petty 
popular  potentate,  and  the  very  road  to  the  unseen  world 
which  we  are  assured  awaits  the  good,  is  hedged  in  by 
aristocratic  forms,  which  make  no  provision  for  the  poor 
and  the  outcast.  I  wish  to  be  a  mau.  I  will  not  consent 
to  be  dwarfed  by  the  forms  of  society.*' 

He  was  splendid  in  his  enthusiasm.    Esther  had  never 
before  seen  him  roused  in  this  way.  His  very  form  seemed 
9* 
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to  dilate  with  the  grandeur  of  conscious  manhood,  and  his 
yonthfal,  vigorous  frame  seemed  fired  by  an  inspiration 
which  it  could  not  contain. '  She  had  never  looked  into  the 

nature  of  the  interest  which  she  felt  in  Ue  Yane.  She  was 
eonscious  of  a  very  deep  interest  in  him.  She  luid  never ■ 
loved,  and  she  had  never  before  met  one  who  even  roused 
her  admiration,  '  De  Vane  had  never  spoken  to  her  of  love, 
had  never  even  hinted  it  to  her ;  but  she,  of  course,  had 
seen  that  he  sought  her  society,  and  his  admiration  for  her 
was  too  marked  not  to  be  observed  by  herself,  as  well  as 
by  others.  Mrs.  Springfield  had  seen  it,  but  had*  never 
spoken  to  Esther  on  the  subject.  Comprehending  her  well, 
she  knew  that  it  was  not  at  all  required;  for  while  she 
knew  lier  ardor,  she  knew  too  that  she  possessed  self-con- 
trol, and  would  never  permit  herself  to  become  too  deeply 
interested  in  any  one,  until  she  ascertained  that  her  sense 
of  duty  would  snffer  nothing  from  the  attachment.  War- 
ing, too,  had  been  very  attentive  to  Esther,  and  she  be- 
lieved that  her  niece  felt  a  certain  interest  in  him.  She 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  speak  to  her  about  either. 

Now  Esther  was  troubled.  Slie  was  really  agitated  by 
the  consciousness  of  her  sympathy  with  I)e  Yane,  and  she 
turned  her  eyes  upon  him  for  a  moment,  lustrous  with  the 
light  of  her  awakened  soul,  and  could  not  restrain  a  glance 
of  boundless  admiration  for  the  nobleness  of  the  sentiments 
which  he  uttered.  He  walked  by  her  side  for  some  mo- 
ments in  silence.  [N'eitlier  could  venture  to  speak.  De 
Yane  was  at  that  monieut  conscious  of  an  intenser  regard 
for  Ksther  than  he  had  ever  before  experienced;  but  he 
was  not  prepared  to  speak  to  her  of  his  sentiments.  They 
were  not,  indeed,  suf^ciently  defined,  and  he  had  no  present 
purpose  in  regard  to  her ;  though,  if  he  had  analyzed  his 
heart,  he  might  have  found  in  its  depths  the  wish  to  walk 
by  the  side  of  the  gloriously  beautiful  being  who  was  with 
him  now,  through  all  the  paths  oi'  iUiure  iile. 
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Yet  he  had  great  respect  for  his  father.  He  would  be 
reluctant  to  wound  even  his  pride,  to  olOfend  his  aristocratic 
tastes  ^  and  to  say  to  him  that  he,  his  son,  wished  to  take 

for  a  wife  this  young  disciple  of  a  despised  sect,  this  daugli- 
ter  oi'  a  Methodist  preacher,  who  cv  eii  now  resided  in  the 
family  of  a  lay  preacher  of  that  deiioniinution,  would,  he 
knew,  shock  him  greatly.  If  he  could  see  Esther  first,  if 
he  could  know  her  worth,  her  splendid  intellectual  endow- 
ments, her  accomplbhments,  her  great  soul ;  if  he  could 
but  be  made  acquainted  with  her,  without  learning  in  ad* 
vance  her  religious  sentiments  or  her  connections,  he  was 
sure  that  all  would  be  well.  But  there  was  the  troul>lc  : 
how  could  tills  be  done  ?  Tlie  prol)lem  troubled  him.  Tlieu, 
too,  his  aunt.  Heir  pride  of  birth,  her  aristocratic  tastes, 
her  earnest  wish  to  see  him  lead  the  life  of  a  Virginia  gen- 
tleman—all this  troubled  him.  He  himself  comprehended 
Esther.  He  knew  how  superior  she  was  to  all  others  with 
whom  he  compared  her,  and  he  despised  the  paltry  consid- 
erations that  others  esteemed  so  weighty.  He  had  no  pres- 
ent purpose  ;  he  conld  ibrni  none.  He  must  visit  his  home^ 
survey  the  ground,  test  his  interest  in  Esther,  before  speak- 
ing to  her. 

That  soul,  which  he  knew  had  never  been  wakened  by 
the  voice  of  human  passion,  must  not  be  roused  until  the 
voice  of  true  and  immortal  love  broke  its  pure  slumber. 
The  star  of  hope  must  not  rise  in  the  heavens,  to  be  qI»- 

Bcured  by  mists,  but  must  mount  the  skies  when  they  were 
serene  and  cloudless. 

"I  am  to  cull  for  yon,  Miss  Wordsworth,  to-morrow 
evening,  you  remember,"  said  De  Yane. 

"  Yes,*'  said  Esther.'*  "  I  wish  to  hear  Mile.  Vesperini. 
I  have  long  desired  it.   She  ia  said  to  he  peerless  in  song." 

"  I  share  your  enthusiasm,"  said  he.  "  You  know  my 
love  of  music ;  but  your  singing  has  spoiled  me  for  that  of 
any  olher  perspn." 
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"  I  thank  you  for  your  appreciation,  but  I  fear  that  I  am 
indebted  only  your  kindness.  You  are  too  generous  to 
be  critical," 

"I  plume  myself  upon  my  taste,"  said  he  playfully^ 
*'  and  notiiiiig  but  soiaething  like  perfection  can  satisfy 
me." 

They  had  reached  Mrs.  Springheld's  residence,  and  Da 
Vane,  declining  Esther's  invitation  to  go  in,  bade  her  good 
evening,  and  walked  away. 

He  found  Waring  seated  in  the  piazza  with  Mrs.  Bowen, 
awaiting  his  return. 

*^  I  liope  you  had  a  pleasant  drive,  Professor,"  said  De 
Yaiie. 

"  It  could  not  be  otherwise,"  replied  Waring.  "  surround- 
ed as  I  was  ;  and  I  need  not  inquire  as  to  your  walk.  If 
it  had  not  been  agreeable,  you  would  not  have  lingered  so 
long  on  the  way." 

«  Delightful  1"  said  De  Vane ;  "  but  have  I  been  long  ?" 
Mrs.  Bowen  has  been  waiting  tea  for  you — will  not. 
undertake  to  say  liow  long." 

"  j^ever  mind,  Mr.  De  Vane,"  said  the  good  lady,  per- 
fectly happy  in  the  presence  of  her  two  favorites.    "  Mr. 
Waring  has  just  come  in,  and  as  he  came  in  the  carriage 
of  course  he  got  home  first," 
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BBSATBLBS3  ftwe,  like  the  swift  oliaage, 

Unseen  but  felt,  in  rox-tlifnl  slnmbcrs  ; 
WUd,  sweet,  but  uncouuimiiicably  strange, 
'Ihoix  breiitliest  ixow  in  iaat-asceudiug  numbers.** 

SsBLtsr. 

The  cloudless  splendor  of  a  snminer  evening  favored  the 
musical  entertainment  to  wliicli  Mrs.  Habcrsliain  hiul  in- 
vited her  friends.  There  wns  a  delieious  eoolueBS  in  the 
air,  peculiar  to  a  Southern  climate  alter  the  fervors  of  the 
day  have  deolined  ;  and  tlie  evening  breeze,  fanning  the 
shrubbery  with  which  the  town  abounded,  bestowed  a 
fragrance  which  notliing  but  natural  flowers  could  impart 
to  it.  What  a  tribute  to  the  senses,  when  sweet  odors 
mingle  with  sweet  sounds !  The  South  is  the  home  of 
Ijoth ;  and  in  every  househoUl  under  our  hriUiant  skies, 
flowers  and  music  shoidd  be  cultivated.  Glorious  land, 
lying  midway  between  the  frozen  north  and  the  burning 
tropics,  may  thy  people  ever  encourage  the  industry  which 
covers  thy  fields  with  fruitful  harvests,  and  the  arts  which 
shed  refinemei^t  upon  thy  happy  homes  1 

The  parlor,  which  had  been  open  to  receive  the  guests, 
was  pretty  well  filled  when  Be  Vane  and  Esther  arrived. 
Thev  had  driven  to  Mrs.  Habersham's,  and  Mr.  and  iii'S. 
Springheld  were  to  come  at  a  laie  hour. 

Miss  Godolphin  received  them  with  animation,  and  ex- 
pressed her  gratification  at  tlieir  presence. 

would  cross  the  Atlantic  myself,"  she  said,  ^*to  hear 
noble  Vesperini»" 
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"  So  would  I,"  said  Esther, "  most  gladly,  if  she  be  what 
she  is  represented  to  be  in  the  musical  world." 

"  No  (Icscription  can  do  her  justice,"  said  Miss  Godol- 
phiii.  fc)he  has  genius,  soul,  cuUivation.  One  must  have 
all  to  be  perfect." 

Mr.  Clarendon  advanced,  and  said ;  "  Ah  I  ladies,  we 
are  to  have  a  great  treat  to-night,  a  foreign  wonder,  as 
Oomus  said,  when  entranced  by  music  from  some  unseen 
fair  one ;  but  I  shall  be  slow  to  believe  that  you  will  have 
to  lay  your  garlands  at  her  feet." 

Vv  ait  till  you  hear  lier,  I\Ir.  Clarendon,'*  said  Miss  Go- 
dolphiii.  "  She  is  really  a  wonder;  and  you  will  be  ready 
to  exclaim  with  Gomus,  I  am  quite  sure : 

'■  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  eartVs  mould 
Breathe  such  diTine  enchanting  raviahment  V  " 

I  have  been  ready  to  make  that  exclamation,  De  Yane, 
about  Miss  Godolphin  and  Miss  Wordsworth  any  time 

these  six  months  past.  Yet  i'la  bound  to  believe  them 
mortal^  when  I  recover  myself  sufficiently  to  reason  about 
it." 

"Ah!  Mr.  Clarendon,  you  are  very  cruel,"  said  Miss 
Godolphin,  "  to  turn  your  satire  upon  us  in  this  way.  Is 
he  not,  Miss  Wordsworth  ?" 

Satire !"  said  he.  "  Upon  iiiy  soul,  I  was  never  more 
sincere  in  all  my  life.  De  Yane,  have  you.  not  heard  me 
often  say  something  very  like  this  ?" 

"Something  very  like  it,"  said  DeYane;  "and  it  was 
only  last  evening  that  you  pronounced  me  fortunate  in 
being  imder  the  guidance  of  an  angel." 

"I  did  not  suppose,  Mr,  De  Yane,"  said  Esther,  "that 
you  would  take  part  against  us." 

"But,  in  all  seriousness,  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon, 
"  I  do  not  expect  to  hear  any  music  from  this  celebrated 
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Mile.  Vesperini  at  all  more  pleasing  to  me  than  I  have 

heard  i'vom  each  of  vou  within  a  month.  After  all,  mnsio 
is  not  mere  artistic  skill,  that  mav  heioliten  its  eftect; 
but  there  i&  in  the  living  voice  a  power  to  move  the  soul, 
which  no  instrument,  however  cunningly  touched,  can  ever 
rival." 

"Quite  true,"  said  Miss  Wordsworth;  "but  it  is  said 
that  Mile.  Vesperinrs  voice  is  perfection." 

"  That  may  be,"'  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  artistic  perfec- 
tion, but  a  voice  must  possess  a  living  sympathy  if  it 
wake  the  sonl." 

"  That  is  the  peculiar  charm  of  this  lady's  voice,"  said 
Miss  Godolphih ;  "  she  is  what  may  be  called  eloquent  in 
song.  .  You  know  how  much  we  have  admired  that,  in 
Miss  Words  worth's  singing.  And  I  predict  for  her  greater 
success  than  Mile.  Vesperini  has  attained,  if  she  will  be 
loyal  to  the  art." 

Esther  flusliecl,  and  ])e  Vane  said:  "I  beg,  Miss  Godol- 
phin,  to  lay  my  tribute  at  Miss  Wordsworth's  feet  too. 
When  her  grand  tiiumphs  come,  she  will  remember  us  as 
her  early  friends." 

"  So  you  are  coming  over  to  my  position,"  said  Mr. 
Clarendon.  ,  "  To  make  my  triumph  complete,  I  shall  say 
that  I  long  ago  discovered  the  yet  undeveloped  powers  of 
both  these  ladies ;  the  one  before  her  visit  to  Europe,  and 
the  other  some  twelve  jnontli.s  since." 

The  room  was  nearly  filled,  and  among  those  who  had 
just  entered  was  Waring,  upon  whose  arm  a  lady  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  was  leaning.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Dahlgreen.  Almost  majestic  in  the  fair  proportions 
of  her  youthful  but  well-developed  figure,  she  was  very 
graceful,  and  attracted 'attention  by  her  sweet  manners. 
Her  eyes  were  very  line,  i'ull  of  expression,  in  whieli  soul 
and  intellect  were  blended.  She  had  jtir>t  returned  alter 
an  absence  of  some  months,  having  been  on  a  visit  to  a 
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married  sister  residing  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Staf  e. 
Miss  Godolphin  went  forward  to  receive  her,  not  having 
met  her  since  her  return  from  Europe. 

Esther  informed  De  Yane  of  this,  and  explained  to  him 
that  she  was  well  known  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Waring. 

"I  never  heard  him.  speak  of  her,"  said  De  Vane.  '^li 
is  btraiige." 

"  Oh  1  no,"  said  Esther, "  she  has  been  absent  for  months, 
and  you  have  been  in  society  so  little,  that  you  have  not 
met  her," 

"Ah !  yes,  she  must  have  left  the  town  last  winter." 
"  Yes,  in  November,  I  think,"  said  Esther.   "  We  all 

admire  her  greatly,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  she  has  re- 
turned. Let  ns  speak  wltii  her;"  and,  advancing  to  tlio 
group  aLoat  Miss  Dalilgreen,  Esther  and  herself  ci^reeted 
each  other  warmly.  De  Vane  was  presented  by  Waring, 
who  said : 

**  This,  Miss  Dahlgreen,  is  my  friend,  of  whom  you  have 
heard  me  speak." 
She  bowed  gracefully  to  De  Vane,  who  said : 

"\ou  must  have  come  to  town  to-day,  Miss  Dahl- 
green, as  I  liad  not  heard  of  your  arrival." 

"Only  to-day,"  she  said,  "and  I  sent  for  my  friend,  Mr. 
Waring,  to  escort  me,  when  I  found  that  my  father  would 
not  be  able  to  accompany  me." 

At  this  moment.  Mile.  Vesperini  entered  the  room,  and 
came  rapidly  to  Miss  Godolphin,  attended  by  her  Uncle, 
who  walked  behind  her. 

She  was  very  animated,  and  bowed  low,  speaking  with 
marki'd  gentleness  in  her  tones,  which,  even  in  conversa- 
tion, were  very  sweet.  She  was  just  the  medium  height, 
a  little  disposed  to  what  wo  style  embonpoint^  but  well 
formed  and  perfectly  graceftil.  The  sweetness  of  her  man- 
ner was.  winning;  and  as  she  threw  a  glance  about  the 
room,  she  seemed  to  spread  light  through  it.   Her  hair 
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was  bnishod  back  from  lier  face,  and  gatliercd  in  heavy 
rolls  on  eitiicr  buIc.  A  wrcaili  of  green  leaves  encircled  her 
head,  and  rich  curk  fell  from  the  baok  part  of  it  ou  her 
neck.  Her  dress  was  of  white  silk,  small  flounces  of  lace 
covering  it  nearly  to  the  waist,  and  a  brilliant  necklace  of 
emeralds  en^circled  her  neck. 

Several  gentlemen,  with  ladies  on  their  arms,  were  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  Mr.  Clarendon  took  charge  of  her,  and 
conducted  her  tlirough  the  room. 

Yerv  soon  after  her  arrival,  the  doors  of  a  laree  room 
opposite  the  parlor  were  thrown  open,  and  the  tables  were 
seen  covered  with  fruits,  flowers,  and  iced  cream.  And 
from  time  to  time  parties  entered  it  and  partook  of  the  re- 
freshments. 

"  What  impression  does  she  make  on  yon,  Mr.  De  Vane 

asked  Esther. 

"She  is  very  bright,''  he  answered,  ^'and  I  am  pleased* 
Has  she  real  warmth,  do  you  suppose?" 

"I  should  think  so,"  said  Esther;  "but  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  her  so  soon.  She  has  musical  eyeis.  Did  you  ob- 
serve their  color  ?" 

"No,"  said  he.   "Are  they  not  dark?" 

"  Oh  i  no ;  they  have  a  greenish  hue,  which  i|  said  to  be 
observed  in  all  great  singers." 

"Indeed!''  said  De  Yane.    "I  must  observe  lier  mor 
closely.    Your  theory  is  a  now  one  to  me.    I  do  not  dis 
cover  it  in  your  eyes."   And  he  looked  down  into  theii 
glorious  depths.  "  Yours  are  the  purest  violet  I  ever  saw.** 

"  Are  they  ?"  said  Esther,  blushing.  "  Then  I  fear  that 
I  want  the  magic  color." 

"You  want  nothfeg  else,  then,  to  make  you  peerless  in 
song.  Do  yon  know  that  you  bring  tears  to  my  eyes  be- 
fore T  am  conscious  of  it  ?" 

"  Certainly  no  higher  tribute  than  tears  can  be  paid  to 
music,"  she  said. 
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"Waring  canio  tip  wit  h  Miss  Dalilgreen. 

"  We  liave  just  been  presented  to  the  celebrated  oanta^ 
trice,"  said  Miss  Bahlgreen.  Will  you  not  speak  with 
her?" 

Yes,'*  said  Esther,  we  intend  doing  so.  Do  you  find 
ner  agreeable 

"  Very  much  so,"  she  answered,  **  very  much  so.  Her 

face  is  a  very  Bweet  one." 

"Let  ns  speak  witli  her,"  said  De  Yane;  and  advancing 
with  Esther  to  the  chair  where  she  was  seated,  Mr.  Claren- 
don presented  them. 

Mile.  Vesperini  rose  from  her  seat,  and  bowed  with 
marked  cordiality  to  them.  Esther's  beauty  impressed 
her,  and  she  could  scarcely  restrain  her  exclamations  of 
pleasure. 

"And  do  you  reside  here?"  she  asked.. 

"Yes,"  said  Esther. 

**  And  is  this  your  native  place  ?" 

"Ko,"  said  Esther,  "Georgia  is  my  native  State;  but  I 
have  been  here  neax'ly  all  my  life." 

"Ah I"  said  MUe.  Vcspeiini.  "You  are  so  English— 
I  should  have' pronounced  you  English  if  I  had  met  you  in 
auy  part  ^of  the  world  but  here.  Here  one  meets  the 
several  races  represented,  and  that,  too,  in  perfection," 
she  said,  with  a  bright  srnile. 

"Miss  Wordsworth,"  said  De  Vane,  "has  near  relatives 
in  England,  as  most  of  us  in  this  country  have." 

"Ah !  yes,"  she  said,  "it  is  so.  I  find  them  everywhere. 
And  is  Miss  Wordsworth  related  to  the  poet  of  that 
name?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "quite  nearly,  I  think." 
"I  had  not  learned  that  before,"  said  De  Vane. 
"You  must  visit  Europe,  Miss  Wordsworth,"  said  Mile. 
Vesperini   "It  will  delight  you." 
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"When  I  can  do  so,"  said  Esther,  "I  shall  be  very  hap- 
py to  make  the  visit." 

"  Go  to  Rome,  Miss  Wordsworth — go  to  Rome.  There 
is  the  seat  of  the  arts,  as  it  was  of  empire  for  a  thousand 

years  1 " 

She  spoke  with  great  animation. 

"Paris,"  she  continued,  " is  gay — appreciative,  too.  Vi- 
enna is  grand  but  cold ;  St.  Petersburgh,  magnificent  but 
half  barbarous ;  yet  London  is  great  but  stiff".  Florence — 
Kaples — ^pictures  in  the  one,  palaces  and  the  bay  in  the 
other ;  but  Rome — ^Rome  is  imperial  still  I " 

"  Bravo  I "  exclainied  Mr.  Clarendon,  with  enthusiasm. 
«  Bravo  ! " 

"You  think  witli  mo,  then?"  said  blic,  turning  to  him, 

"  A  thousand  times  yes,"  he  answered. 

"I  am  happy,"  she  said.  "Go  to  Rome,  Miss  Words- 
"worth,  and  forget  the  degeneracy  of  every  thing  modern, 
except  the  arts.  Go  to  Rome,  and  let  music  fill  your  soul 
and  make  you  immortal." 

De  Vane's  face  was  bright,  his  enthusiasm- was  roused. 
Here  stood  a  woman  ablaze  ^\  ith  the  love  of  her  art — the 
priestess  of  an  art  notliinj^  h>ss  than  divine — and  urging 
another  woman,  whose  beauty  lilled  her  soul  with  a 
strange  ardor,  to  visit  the  temple  where  that  art  found  its 
highest  interpretation. 

"  You  have  music  in  you,"  she  continued.  "  I  read  your 
soul.  You  can  interpret  music — ^you  can  serve  music  Go 
to  Rome — imperijd,  sublime,  eternal  Itome  !" 

Slie  was  impassioned,  aatl  her  face  glowed  with  the 
enthusiasm  for  her  ai*t  which  flamed  up  within  her. 

Esther,  catching  the  fervor  of  the  rapt  priestess,  was 
resplendent,  like  the  Parsee  in  the  presence  of  the  sun,  and 
she  was  conscious  of  a  high  sympathy  with  the  extraor- 
dinary woman  who  stood  before  her. 

"  I  am  curious  to  know,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  how  you 
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made  the  discoyery  that  my  young  friend  is  like  yourself— 
full  of  music." 

"  I  saw  it  in  her  organization— heard  it  in  her  voice — 
read  it  as  one  reads  the  mysteries  of  an  art  which  laymen 

never  comprehend." 

Miss  Godolphin  came  into  the  group.  "  Here,  too,  is 
one,"  said  Mile.  Yesperini,  "  whose  soal  loves  muBlc.  If 
she  had  been  European,  she  would  have  been  an  artiste ; 
but  in  this  new  country,  your  civilization  does  nothing 
for  the  arts ;  you  give  them  no  rank,  no  rewards,  no  en- 
couragement. "When  Miss  Godolphin  was  in  Paris,  I  read 
her-  soul ;  but  she  would  not  listen  to  me.  She  had  been 
to  Roiae — ^had  heard  the  great  artistes — and  was  then  pur- 
suing the  art  with  wonderful  enthusiasm ;  hut  when  I 
spoke  to  her  of  entering  into  its  service,  she  shrank  from 
it.  Caste  was  roused ;  her  nationality  arrested  her  ardor ; 
and  she  refused  to  enter  a  temple  where  the  glories  oi 
heaven  fill  its  highest  dome." 

"  I  well  remember  your  friendly  interest  in  me,"  said 
Miss  Oodolphin,  "  nor  can  I  ever  forget  it." 

"  Friend]  V  interest !  It  was  mv  love  for  music.  I  would 
have  ied  you  to  the  shrine,  where  you  should  have  minis- 
tered forever." 

Professor  Kiles  and  his  wife  came  up  to  the  circle  which 
had  gathered  about  Mile.  Yesperini,  and  they  entered  into 
conversation  with  her.  They  spoke  of  the  great  musical 
celebrities  of  Europe,  with  whose  fortunes  they  were 
familiar. 

Malibran  was  mentioned.  ,  "She  is  ansrelic  !"  exclaimed 
Mile.  \  esperini.  She  has  just  reiippeared  in  Paris,  in 
the  grand  opera,  8emiramide,  She  is  glorious  I  Poor 
child!  she  came  to  your  country  to  find  a  sad  fate.  She 
should  never  have  married." 

"  But,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  she  did  not  marry  an 
American.   Malibran  is  a  French  banker  in  New-York." 
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"Ah!  you  vindicate  your  country,  just  as  you  were  ac- 
customed to  do  in  Paris,"  she  said,  shaking  her  brilliant 
fan  playfully.  ^'Artistes  must  not  sell  themselves.  If  you 
could  have  heard  Malibran  as  I  heard  her  in  London,  when 
she  first  appeared,  in  the  part  of  Moaina  in  II  Bct/rbiere  de 
H'evigliOy  you  would  have  pronounced  her  divine.  She 
was  just  eighteen.  Ah  \  artistes  should  never  sell  . them 
selves.  Gold  may  buy  talent  of  any  kind,  but  genius — 
iiit!|)iratiuii — never!" 

K>]ie  uttered  the  last  words  with  startling  energy. 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Godolphin ;  "  the  best  part  of  our 
nature  can  never  be  bought." 

There  was  a  deep  tenderness  in  her  tones  ;  and  the  lashes 
fell  over  her  large,  dark  eyes. 

"Do  you  return  to  Europe  presently?"  asked  Madam 
Niles. 

"Yes;  in  a  month.  I  go  first  to  Ireland.  To  me,  Ire- 
laiid  is  every  thing  in  the  summer.  However  it  may  he 
with  others,  that  is  my  season.  My  home  is  just  on  a  lit- 
tie  lake,  that  to  me  is  more  than  the  ocean." 

"  Your  country,"  said  Professor  Niles,  "  is  very  beauti- 
fuL  Its  rural  aspect  wafl  to  me  enchanting,  especially 
where,  from  its  coves,  one  could  catch  glimpses  of  the 
sea." 

"  If  my  country  were  like  yours — ^iree,"  she  said,  "  it 
would  be  glorious." 

"  You  like  Paris  ?"  asked  Madam  Niles. 

"Yes.  It  is  brilliant.  To  pass  the  gay  season  there  is 
every  thing.  You  meet  all  the  world ;  and  nowhere  else 
is  the  opera  alive,  but  in  Paris,  But  I  would  not  make  it 
my  home  ;  rather  would  I  pass  from  Italy  to  Ireland,  and 
ii'om  Ireland  to  Italy  again,  taking  Paris  en  rotde.^^ 

"We  heard  of  you  in  Florence,"  said  ]Madam  Niles, 
"but  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  It  was 
four  years  since." 
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"All  1"  exclaimed  Mile.  Yesperini ;  "I  was  there  studying 
pictures/* 

"So  we  were,"  said  Frofessor  Niies;  "and  one  might 
pass  a  lifetime  th^re  in  that  pursuit." 

"Florence  is  very  pleasant,"  she  said,  "for  one  who 
wishes  to  rest ;  but  there  is  no  life  there.  It  is  to  me  but 
a  dreary  spot." 

Then  turning  to  Esther,  she  said:  ""You  will  at  some 
time  visit  Europe  ?  Go  while  you  are  vet  vounsx — before 
your  fervor  ia  at  all  chilled — and  while  the  love  of  art  is 
a  passion  with  you." 

"It  is  not  at  all  certain,"  said  Esther,  "  that  I  shall  go 
abroad ;  but  if  ever  I  feel  that  I  can  do  so,  I  shall  remem- 
ber your  counsel." 

"It  is  possible,  Mile.  Vesperini,"  said  Be  Vane,  "that  I 
may  cross  the  Atlantic  some  tune  next  year,  and  it  would 
be  very  agreeable  to  me  to  meet  yon  in  Rome.  My  ven- 
eration for  the  Eternal  City  is  not  less  than  your  own." 

"Ah  I  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  meet  you.  I  shall  expect 
you  next  year  ?" 

"My  plans  of  travel  are  not.  at  all  settled,"  he  said; 
"but  I  have  such  a  tour  in  view  as  would  take  me  into 
Italy  ^ome  time  next  year." 

"  Cross  the  Alps  in  October — not  before,  not  after-^ 
descend  into  Italy  in  October." 

At  this  moment,  the  doors  opening  from  the  parlor  into 
the  small  drawing-room  where  De  Vane  and  Waring  had 
been  received  upon  their  late  visit,  were  thrown  open. 
Its  exquisite  and  graceful  adornments  impressed  every 
dne.  The  instruments  of  mudc,  the  pictures,  the  tasteM 
and  rare  furniture,  the  profusion  of  naLural  flowers,  lent 
it  an  air  of  enchantment. 

"  Oh  !  how  charming  I"  exolaimed  Mile.  Vesperini 
"This  is  Parisian." 

De  Vane  offered  her  his  arm,,  and  conducted  her  into 
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the  room.  She  declined  to  be  seated,  but  stood  looking 
at  the  objects  of  art,  wbiolx  were  distributed  with  line 
taste  and  met  the  view  everywhere. 

Mr.  Clarendon  advanced,  with  Miss  Dahlgreeu  on  his 
arm,  and  invited  her  to  give  them  some  music. 

With  perfect  grace  she  bowed,  and  took  her  seat  at  tbe 
harp,  touching  the  chords  lightly.  She  changed  the  tone 
of  two  or  tliree  of  them,  and  then  a^^ked  Miss  l>ahlgreea  if 
she  wovdd  prefer  any  particular  song. 

"  I  wish  rather,''  Miss  Dahlgreen  said,  "to  leave  that  to 
y6ur  taste." 

Esther  stood  near,  with  Waring  and  Miss  Godolphin, 
and  she  observed  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Springfield  and 
her  aunt,  with  Mrs.  Habersham,  were  favorably  placed  to 

enjoy  the  musio.- 

Mlle.  Vesperini,  with  a  Ioav,  tender  touch  to  the  strings, 
sang  from  the  Italian,  JDornini  0  me  ^eliciy  the  liquid 
tones  blending  with  those  of  the  instrument,  and  pro- 
ducing perfect  harmony.  Every  word  was  distinctly  ut- 
tered, and  the  sweetness  of  the  voice  was  indescribable.- 
When  the  son^  ceased,  so  perfect  was  the  stillness  in  the 
roonij  ihat  tiie  rustling  of  the  dress  of  tlie  cantatx'ice,  as 
her  arm,  falling  from  the  strings,  rested  upon  it,  was  the 
first  thing  that  woke  the  audience  to  consciousness. 

She  did  not  attempt  to  rise,  but  smiling  to  Esther,  she 
desired  her  to  come  to  her. 

A  murmur  of  applause  went  round  the  room,  and  Miss 
Godolphin,  turning  to  Waring,  said :  '^That  is  music" 

"Yes,"  said  he. 

**Miss  Wordsworth,"  said  3Ille.  Vesperini,  "I  am  about 
to  sing  again.  You  heard  me  speak  of  Madame  Malibran: 
would  you  wish  to  hear  something  from  the  opera  in  which 
she  sang  when  I  first  heard  her  in  London  V 

"  I  should  be  delighted — ^thank  you,"  said  Esther. 

^  I  will  sing  it  for  you,"  said  MUe.  VesperinL  "  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  please  you.   I  sometimes  ding  it  in  public*" 
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Again  she  touched  the  strings,  and  tliis  time  with  more 
j^ower,  and  she  sani^.  The  full,  glorious  volume  of  sound 
floated  out  in  the  sdr,  sometimes  rising  in  strength  and  till- 
ing the  room,  and  then  sinking  with  a  gentle,  prolonged 
cadence,  as  if  melting  into  silence,  until  at  the  close  a  burst 
of  passionate  enei  gy  died  away  into  a  tender,  almost  wail- 
ing sadness,  that  entered  into  the  soul,  waking  its  deepest 
sympathy. 

"O  Mile.  Vesperini!"  exclaimed  Miss  Godolphin,  "how 
joxi  have  interpreted  music  this  evening  I  I  feel  as  if  .1 
never  comprehended  its  power  hefore." 

She  smiled  and  bowed.  Quite  a  number  came  to  thank 
her;  and  as  Esther  did  soj  her  eyes  dripping  with  tears, 
she  could  only  whisper :  "  Thank  you  I" 

**  The  tribute  of  your  tears  to  the  music,  Miss  Words- 
worth, is  the  highest  that  can  be  paid." 

She  spoke  as  if  slie  were  i-eally  the  more  interpreter  of 
the  art,  and  she  accepted  the  homage  everywhere  offered 
her  as  if  it  were  due  only  .to  that.  She  was  but  the  priest- 
ess at  the  shrine,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  worshipers. 

She  was  about  to  rise  from  her  seat,  when  Mr.  Clarendon 
came  to  ask  her  to  sing  something  in  our  own  language^ 

She  yiuldod  at  once,  and  asked  liim  ii'  lie  would  name 
something.  He  appealed  to  Miss  GuJolphin,  hut  she  ad- 
vised that  it  should  be  left  to  Mile.  Yesperini's  own  pre- 
ference. 

"Then,"  said  she,  "I  will  go  to  my  country.  I  will 
find  something  in  Irish  song  to  express  what  I  feel  for 
Ireland." 

Sweeping  the  chords  of  the  instrument  until  they  seemed 

to  brcallie  with  sadness,  she  sang,  with  a  depth  of  pathos 
that  could  not  he  surpassed,  Moore's  lines  describing,  in 
touching  eloquence,  the  condition  of  his  ill-governed 
country— 

The  biirp  that  once  through  Tar&'s  halls 
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and  as  she  poured  her  soul  into  the  Bong^  she  transported 
all  who  heard  Ijer  with  her  own  passion.  The  eloquence 
of  the  utterance  was  irresistible.  The  manner  in  which 
she  g.'ive  the  intenseness  of  her  sentiment  to  the  two  clos- 
ing lines  was  startling. 

"  Bravo  !  Bravo !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Clarendou,  approach- 
ing her  as  she  vo^id  from  her  seat,  while  a  storm  of  applause 
greeted  her  on  every  side. 

De  Vane  was  electrified.  His  eyes  Mazed  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  he  exclaimed :  That  song  is  in  the  language  of 
sadness ;  but  the  very  voice  of  lamentation  over  departed 
glory,  if  it  could  be  heard  throughout  Ireland,  would  rouse 
her  sous  to  deliverj  or  perish  with  lier." 

Mile.  Yesperini  caught  the  words  as  she  was  passing, 
and  bowed  low  to  him.  Every  one  spoke  with  luimation 
of  the  performance,  and  as  Mr.  Clarendon  took  Mile.  Yes- 
perini to  the  refreshment-room,  he  expressed  his  own  high 
appreciaUon  of  her  music. 

"I  enjoy  it  myself,"  said  she.  "Music  is  to  me  every 
thing*    Oh  I  I  should  be  so  desolate  without  it." 

"Miss  Wordsworth,"  said  De  Yane,  "do  you  observe 
that  painting  ?" 

They  stood  in  front  of  the  large  picture  representing  the 
daughter  of  Herodias  bearing  the  head  of  the  Baptist  to 
her  mother. 

Esther  stood  in  perfect  silence  for  some  moments.  "  It 
is  very  wonderful,"  she  said.  ''It  resembles  a  picture  of 
my  mother,  which  I  have,  as  closely  as  if  one  were  copied 

from  the  other.    It  is  very,  very  wonderfuL" 

"It  is  a  perfect  likeness  of  yourself,'^  said  De  Yane; 

"perfect — ^features,  form,  expression,  every  thing." 
She  became  very  pale.   "  I  have  never  seen  this  before,'* 

she  said.   "  I  must  know  its  history." 
"Let  us  pass  on  naw,"  said  De  Vane,  observing  her 

emotion ;  and  entering  the  refreshment-room,  he  handed  her 
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ian  ice.  Otliers  joined  them,  and  in  the  animated  couyersa* 
tion  that  followed,  the  impression  of  sadness  made  by  a  pio* 
ture  80  vividly  recalling  her  mother  seemed  to  pass  ofEl 
Some  time  after,  Mile.  Yespermi  came  to  her,  and  said : 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  sing.  Of  course  you  will  not 
refuse  me.'' 

She  colored  to  the  temples.    She  was  really  distressed. 

"  Can  you  not  excuse  me  ?"  she  said.  "  Kot  after  your 
singing,  surely  not  after  that.   Will  you  not  excuse  me  ?" 

"  I  really  wish  to  hear  you,"  said  MUe.  Vesperini.  "  Do 
oblige  me." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Esther,  "  every  one  must  know  that 

in  singiiiLi;  this  evening  I  yield  my  wishes  to  yours."  And 
putting  her  arm  in  that  of  Mile.  Vesperini,  with  a  graceful 
expression  in  her  mannor,  of  deference  to  so  celebrated  an 
artist,  she  accompanied  her  to  the  drawing-room.  She 
took  her  seat  at  the  harp,  and  her  attitude  was  that  of  per- 
fect grace.  Kever  had  her  beauty  been  more  resplendent. 
There  was  nothing  of  embarrassment  in  her  manner,  but 
something  of  consciousness  was  seen  in  her  expression — a 
slight  indication  of  her  sense  of  the  very  severe  task  w^hich 
she  was  about  to  undertake. 

Her  dress  was  becoming  to  her  ;  it  was  snowy  white,  and 
fell  in  rich  folds  about  her  person.  She  wore  a  necklace 
of  pearls,  and  in  her  hair  the  crimson  passion-flower  w^ 
twisted  with  violets. 

After  touching  lightly  the  strings  of  the  instrument, 
which  seemed  to  breathe  imder  her  snowy  fingers,  she 
sang : 

I  know  that  my  Kedeemer  liveth.^* 

Her  voice,  gaining  strength  and  increasing  in  powet  as 
she  advanced,  rose  upon  the  air.  It  was  as  full  of  sublime 
and  thrilling  sympathy  with  the  world's  great  hope  of  im- 
mortality, as  if  an  angel,  unseen  by  others,  stood  before  her 
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in  revealing  ligHt^  and  warmed  her  soul  with  the  love  that 
£lls  the  hearts  of  seraphs ;  and  as  the  dying  cadences  were 
lost  in  silence,  eyerj  one  felt  that  something  celestial  liu- 
gered  near  them. 

'Mile.  Vesperini's  eyes  were  swimming  iu  tears.  In  her 
ardor,  she  rushed  to  Esther^s  chair,  threw  an  ami  about 
her,  and  said :  "  Oh  !  t]mt  yon  were  with  me  in  Rome." 

"Ah I  Mile.  Vesperini,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon^  brushing 
his  eyes,  "  we  could  not  give  her  up.*' 

De  Vane's  face  was  radiant.  Turning  to  Waring,  he 
said : 

What  a  triumpli 

Yes,''  said  Miss  Godolphin,  she  is  glorious.  Her 
song,  too,  is  characteristic  of  herself.  She  could  hare 
chosen  nothing  so  appropriate." 

There  were  some  present  who  had  neyer  heard  Esther 
before,  and  the  rapturous  applause  that  greeted  her,  proved 
how  well  she  was  appreciated.  She  rose  from  her  seat, 
conducted  by  Mile.  Vesperini,  and  approached  the  group 
where  Waring  and  De  Vane  were  standing. 

De  Vane  greeted  her  warmly,  and  said ;  "  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  thank  you— I  can  not." 

"ISTothing  can  be  finer  than  that  in  the  way  of  uttering 
thanks,"  said  Mile.  Vesperini,  smiling. 

Waring  gave  Esther  his  hand  silently.  Miss  Godolphin 
was  exultant ;  she  said : 

*'I  am  not  taken  by  surprise.  I  knew  you  btlore ;  but 
I  am  delighted  that  Mile.  Vesperini  has  heard  you." 

More  inusic  was  called  for.  The  love  for  it  seemed  to 
grow  by  that  it  fed  on.  Miss  Dahlgreen  urged  Miss  Gro* 
dolphin  to  sing. 

"Oh!  no,*'  she  said.  "Mile.  Vesperini  has  heard  me. 
I  am  at  liome  here,  and  can  be  heard  at  any  time.  Will 
you  not  lavor  us,  Miss  Dahlgreen  ?" 

"Not.  this  evening,  thank  you,"  she  replied.    "I  only 
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siiig  to  oheer  my  friends  at  home;  and  for  some  time  past 
have  bestowed  too  little  attention  on  music.** 
**Tou  must  not  appeal  to  me,'*  said  Waring,  as  she 

looked  to wiird  him.  **I  heard  you  last  tali,  and  I  was  so 
chamied,  that  I  threatened,  you  remenibeiv  to  visit  you 
every  week,  to  hear  you." 

"  Yes,  you  are  very  good,  Mr.  Waring,  I  know ;  but  I 
really  sing  very  little." 

Miss  Godolphin  took  her  seat  at  the  piano,  and  Mile. 
Yesperini  and  Esther  undertook  to  accompany  her  in 
singing. 

It  was  done  with  great  eifect,  each  voice  at  times  sus- 
taining a  single  part,  and  again  blending  in  strong  and 
deep  harmony.  . 

Miss  Godolphin*s  voice  was  one  of  great  power,  and  in 
cultivation  almost  rivaled  that  of  Mile.  Vesperini.  Rare- 
ly, in  any  circles,  had  such  music  been  heard;  and  the  lit- 
tle capital  could  boast  at  once  of  its  beauty,  its  genius,  its 
eloquence,  its  arts,  and  its  statesmansliip. 

The  flying  hours  wei*e  swiftly  passing.  Looking  out 
irom  the  gallery  whicli  ran  on  the  side  of  the  drawing- 
room,  and  into  which  its  wilidows  opened,  the  stars  were 
seen  in  their  bright  courses,  and  the  moon  flooded  the  gar- 
den with  its  radianoe. 

Mile.  Vesperini  was  prevailed  on  to  sing  once  more— to 
sing  one  of  those  favorite  melodies,  which  the  genius  of 
her  oountrym.an,  Moore,  had  produced. 

She  sat  at  the  liarp.  Its  tones  were  sarMer  than  ever: 
they  seemed  to  steal  from  a  broken  heart ;  and  the  voice 
of  the  cantatrice,  in  tenderest  sympathy  with  them,  floated 
upon  the  air. 

She  sang  those  tender  lines,  written  in  the  highest  con- 
ception of  love  desolate,  and  mourning  the  young  heroic 

dead— 

**She  is  iar  from  the  laud  where  her  yeaug  hero  sleeps 
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and  the  gush  of  emotion  which  she  could  not  restrain, 
was  as  thrilling  as  if  she  herself  were  the  young  maiden 
whose  heart  had  been  crushed  by  the  blow  which  destroyed 
her  lover,  lamenting  at  once  his  fate  and  her  own. 

De  Vane  was  standing  near  Miss  Godolphin,  and  he  had 
observed  that  Irom  the  moment  the  artist's  fingers  had 
struck  from  the  chords  of  the  harp  the  air  which  had  just 
died  in  their  trembling  tones,  she  grew  pale,  as  the  song 
was  uttered  in  such  passionate  eloquence.  She  scorned 
scarcely  conscious ;  and  when  it  ceased,  she  reeled  and 
was  falling,  when  he  caught  her  and  placed  her  in  a  chair. 
.Scarcely  any  one  had  observed  her  emotion,  for  their  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Mile.  Vespcriui,  and  Do  V^aiic,  with  pcrioct 
self-possession  and  delicacy,  shielded  her  from  those  about 
him.  Her  head  rested  for  a  moment  on  his  arm,  pale  as 
if  death  had  robbed  those  classical  features  forever  of  their 
glowing  beauty.  Then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  woke  to 
consciousness,  and  the  warm  blood,  returning,  suffused  her 
very  brow. 

She  looked  up  to  De  Vane's  face,  and  murmured ;  "  Thank 
you." 

"Let  me  bring  you  an  ice,"  he  said. 

" No,"  she  replied,  "I  m  ill  go  with  you;  and  passing 
her  arm  through  that  of  De  Vane,  they  went  into  the  re- 
fl'eshment-room,  almost  imobserved.  Not  wholly  so, '  for 
"Waring  had  witnessed  the  scene ;  but  with  full  sympathy 
with  De  Vane,  he  had  placed  himself  so  as  to  protect  them 
from  the  view  of  otliers. 

After  a  little  time,  T)e  Vane  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  said  to  Esther  tliat  Miss  Godolphin  wished  her 
to  excuse  her  ahsence'to  Mile.  Vesperini,  and  say  to  her 
that  she  would  join  her  very  soon. 

Esther  approached  MUe.  Vesperini,  and  delivered  the 
message.   Miss  Dahlgreen  came  forward,  and  expressed 
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her  thanks  to  Mile.  Yespermi  for  the  pleasure  wMcli  slie 
had.  aiibrded  them.  all. 

"  Ah  !'*  she  replied,  "  you  clo  not  know  how  I  have  en- 
joyed the  erening.  This  place  is  charming.  I  know 
nothing  like  it  in  this  country.  I  shall  carry  away  with 
me  such  impressions,  and  cherish  such  recollections  I  It  is 
charming." 

"  We  are  much  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Miss 
Dahlo-reen.  "  One  who  has  seen  so  much  that  is  attract- 
ive  in  the  world,  in  pronouncing  so  armly  her  approval 
of  us,  must  know  how  we  prize  the  tribute." 

Miss  Godolphin  entered  the  room,  and  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  them. 

"A  thousand  thanks  to  you,  Miss  Godolphin,"  said 
Mile.  Vesperini,  "for  this  charming  evening,  i  wi^li  that 
I  could  linger  with  you,  but  the  wheels  will  to-morrow 
bear  me  away." 

"  Not  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.  Habersham.  "  We  did 
hope  to  have  you  with  us  longer." 

"  To-morrow  evening,  madame,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
fly.   Ireland  calls  me — ^I  must  see  my  home." 

Then  followed  the  leave-taking.  The  guests  departed ; 
but  long  linsfered  in  their  memory  the  sounds  tliat  had 
floated  over  tlieir  souls,  and  the  words  of  sono-  wliicli  had 
awakened  within  them  a  new  and  strong  sympathy  with 
the  divine  art. 

"Let  us  walk.  Miss  Wordsworth,"  said  De  Vane ;  "the 
night  is  fine." 

"  I  fear,  Esther,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield,  "  that  you  will 

take  cold.  It  may  be  better  that  Mr.  De  Vane  aud  your- 
self should  join  us  in  the  carriage." 

Esther  decided  to  walk,  and  De  Vane  wrapping  her  in 
her  ample  shawl,  they  enjoyed  the  ^resh  air  of  the  balmy 
night. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


»  .  .  .  "  Pbaob  Iwth  her  y!ctor!«i 
No  less  renowned  than  wai**  Hq^it  foes  ai-ise, 
Threatening  to  bind  oor  souls  with  secolnr  chains.** 

JoBM  Milton. 

A  VBBY  large  number  of  persons  called  the  next  day, 

and  left  tlieir  cards  for  Mile.  Vcspcrini.  She  was  out 
driving:,  attnictcd  l)y  llio  verdure,  which  gave  an  aspect  of 
rural  beauty  to  the  town  and  its  environs.  Every  one 
was  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  claim  of  the  celebrated 
oantatrice  to  their  consideration ;  a  claim  which  her  genius, 
her  purity  of  character,  and  her  fine  manners,  made  it  any 
thing  but  a  task  to  meet  by  such  attentions  as  her  brief 
stay  afforded  them  the  opportunity  to  tender.  The  town, 
distinguiskcd  ibr  its  roiiueiacnt,  was  attractive  to  stran- 
gers, and  Euroi)Oun  travelers  embrucod  it  in  tliclr  tour, 
and  spoke  of  it  everywhere  in  terms  Avhich  were  not  more 
glowing  than  tliey  were  just.  The  College  shed  about  it 
an  intellectual  influence  which  was  very  marked,  while 
the  highest  courts  in  the  State  being  held  there,  and  the 
annual  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  made  it  a  place  of 
far  greater  interest  and  importance  than  its  numerical 
po4>ulation  or  its  connnercial  activity  would  have  con- 
ferred on  it,  if  it  had  l)cen  left  dependent  oji  tlicsc  alone. 
Long  may  its  College  prosper  !  Long  may  it  be  the  seat 
of  a  government  distinguished  for  intelligence,  statesman- 
ship, and  dignity ! 
De  Vane's  visits  to  Mr.  Springfield's  became  more  fi:^ 
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quent,  and  he  could  no  longer  conceal  from  himself  Ms 

growing  interest  in  Esther.  They  were  mucli  lugether. 
Book^,  music,  art — all  interested  them.  Not  a  word  of 
i^ve  was  spoken,  not  a  hint  of  the  slightest  change  in 
thdr  relations.  They  walked  side  by  side,  "and  knew  and 
trusted  each  other  more  fully  every  day.  The  rich,  vigor- 
ous mind  of  De  Yane  stimulated  Esther  in  her  studies, 
and  she  habitually  consulted  him  in  reference  to  her  course 
of  reading.  By  a  reflex  influence,  too,  she  guided  his 
tastes,  and  brought  to  his  view  sucli  works  as  she  felt 
satisfied  would  conduct  him  to  that  central  stand-point  in 
all  learning  which  would  enable  him  to  see  knowledge 
in  its  highest  relations — ^relations  which,  seeming  to  be 
bounded  by  the  horizon  of  the  visible  world,  really 
stretched  out  inimitably  and  embraced  the  universe^  She 
was  far  too  wise  to  obtrude  her  views  upon  him,  and  even 
when  he  sought  a  cop.yersation  with  her  upon  the  great 
questions  of  morals,  she  suggef5ted  rather  than  argued.' 
His  pride  of  character  she  well  knew.  She  had  said  to  Jfciim 
that  he  was  very  proud,  and  she  scrupulously  forbore  to 
put  him  in  the  attitude  of  defending  opinions  which  he 
sometimes  expressed,  by  combating  them— opinions  very 
odious  to  her,  too;  But  she  would  content  herSelf  »with 
calling  his  attention  to  certain  otlier  views  which  ought 
fairlv  to  be  examined  in  connection  with  them.  She  was 
very  wise,  and  her  influence  over  him  was  far  greater  than 
he  ever  supposed  it  to  be.  As  an  angel,  invisible  to  our 
iDiortal  eyes,  may  walk  by  our  side  and  guide  our  steps,  so 
she,  quite  unconsciously  to  him,  walked  with  him,  and 
often  influenced  him  where  he  might  have  erred.  The  no- 
bleness of  his  nature  was  such  that  he  loved  the  true,  the 
good;  tliuugli,  a.^  lie  had  ever  remarked  of  himself,  he 
loved  tlie  heautiful  intensely,  and  his  tastes  being  offend- 
ed would  sometimes  make  him  turn  away  from  what  was 
both  good  and  true.   There  was  a  grandeur  in  his  charac- 
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ter  wMcli  elevated  him  very  far  above  commonplace  men,^ 
and  his  integrity  was  thorough.  What  his  future  was  to 
be  could  not  be  decided :  he  was  but  upon  the  threshold  of 
life.  Who  can  read  the  horoscope  of  a  young  man  of  in- 
tellect, ardor,  and  ambition  ? 

The  political  contest  through  which  the  country  was 
passing  was  deepening  in  interest^  and  it  rou.sed  tlic  ener- 
gies of  the  State.  Mr.  Clarendon  leit  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  election  of  General  Jackson,  and  he  exerted  all  the 
power  of  his  magnificent  mind  to  bring  it  about.  Mr. 
Adamt^  was  conducting  the  administtation  upon  principles 
which  he  could  not  approve,  and  Mr.  Clay  was  developing 
his  system  for  the  protection  of  American  industry  with 
great  boldness.  Much  as  Mr.  Olareiidon  admired  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  those  distinguished  statesmen—the  one 
a  scholar,  the  other  almost  peerless  as  an  orator — he  could 
not  give  his  sanction  to  a  system  false  in  itself  as  a  meas- 
ure of  national  policy,  and  as  hurtful  to  the  §outh  as  it 
was  unfair  to  every  other  interest  in  the  country  but  the 
iiuinufaotures  which  it  sought  to  protect,  while  it  was  a 
flagrant  viohition  of  the  Constitution. 

General  Jackson,  too,  was  heroic  in  his  character,  re- 
niarkable  for  self-reliance,  and  eminently  htied  to  lead  the 
way  to  a  complete  popular  victory.  He  was  of  the  people ; 
they  loved  him,  believed  in  him,  and  would  follow  himj 
without  hesitation,  either  in  the  red  path  of  battle,  or  in 
the  political  contest,  hardly  less  fierce,  in  which  he  was 
now  engaged.  His  in-evious  defeat  was  not  the  result  of 
the  want  of  popular  conMence ;  but  several  eminent  men 
being  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  the  vote  of  the  elect- 
oral colleges  was  so  divided  that  no  one  of  the  aspirants  ob- 
tained a  majority.  General  Jacksoh  led  the  way  in  the 
splendid  course  which  opened  to  the  coveted  place;  but, 
by  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  the  election  devolved 
upon  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  the  event  of  a  failure. 
10* 
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of  the  electoral  colleges  to  give  to  some  one  person  a  ma* 
jority  of  the  whole  vote.  General  Jackson,  of  Tennessee, 
John  Qnincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  and  William  H. 
Crawford,  of  Georgia,  were  the  three  who  stood  highest 
in  the  list  of  candidates  hy  the  popular  vote.  Mr.  Clay, 
of  Kentucky,  ieli  short  of  the  requisite  number,  and  could 
not  go  before  the  House  of  Ke^n-esentatives ;  but,  being 
the  leading  member  of  that  body,  his  influence  over  it  was 
controlling.  It  is  well  known  that,  if  Mr.  Crawford's 
health  had  not  suddenly  tailed,  he  would  have  been  the 
choice  of  the  House ;  but  a  shadow  passed  over  his  grand 
intellect,  and  unfitted  him  for  the  labors  of  that  eminent 
position.  As  an  eagle,  rising  upon  strong  wing  from  his 
mountain  eyrie  towiird  some  loftier  and  sublimer  peak, 
from  which  he  might  witli  undazzled  eye  look  out  npou 
the  boundless  plain,  sinks  suddenly  with  drooping  wing, 
and  seeks  the  humbler  resting-place  from  which  he  had 
soared,  so  this  really  great  man  sank  in  the  very  moment 
of  anticipated  triumph,  when  he  had  almost  reached  the 
highest  flight  of  his  ambition ;  and  returning  to  the  State 
\v  hich  still  loved  and  lionored  him,  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  discharge  of  humbler  duties.  Mr;  Adams 
was  the  choice  of  the  House — a  result  due  to  Mr.  Clay's 
infiuence. 

N'ow,  the  recurrence  of  another  election  brought  with  it 
still  intense  strife.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  and  of  Mr. 
Clay  emplo}  ed  al]l  their  means  to  secure  the  reflection  of 
the  President,  that  he  might,  in  accordance  withrthe  usage, 

then  unbroken,  of  a  service  of  eight  years,  except  in  the 
single  instance  of  his  own  father,  fill  the  measure  of  his 
ambition  and  his  fame;  while  the  supporters  of  General 
Jackson,  roused  and  fired,  put  out  all  their  energies  in  his 
behal£  By  midsummer  the  contest  had  become  a  very 
animated  one.  Mr.  Clarendon  entered  into  it  with  ardor ; 
he  insisted  that  the  contest  involyed  principles  of  the 
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largest  interest  and  importance ;  that  it  was  a  straggle  not 
for  men,  but  for  the  ascendency  of  tlic  riH:;iids  of  the  Oou- 
stitutioii  over  its  enemies;  thut  the  structure  of  the  Go- 
remment  was  such  as  to  make  it  essential  to  adhere  to  the 
doctrines  advanced  by  the  friends  of  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  not  to  surrender  it  to  the  control  of  those 
statesmen  who  sought  to  convert  it  into  a  grand  imperial 
consolidated  system,  which  would  merge  the  rights  of  the 
States  in  the  power  and  glory  of  the  empire. 

Into  these  viewd  De  Vane  fully  entered.  He  wrote  and 
spoke  for  them  with  power,  and  attracted  attention  by 
the  vigor  and  earnestness  with  which  he  advocated  truths 
that  he  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  glory 
of  the  country.  There  was  an  elevation  and  dignity  about 
his  manner,  his  tone,  his  style  of  thought,  that  separated 
him  widely  from  commonplace  politicians;  and  he  was 
already,  in  character,  in  breadth  of  view,  and  in  his  whole 
bearing,  entitled  to  the  name  of  statesman. 
.  He  was  about  to  visit  Yirginm.  His  father  had  ex- 
pressed a  decided  wish  that  he  should  do  so.  Still  he  lin- 
gered— ^he  scarcely  knew  why ;  but  he  found  it  not  at  all 
easy  to  complete  his  arrangements  for  his  journey.  He 
was  much  at  Mr.  Springfield's ;  and  he  had  explained  to 
Mrs.  Springfield  and  to  Esther  his  plans.  He  was  to  visit 
his  home,  j)as8  tlie  sununer,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  in  the 
raoimtains,  and  return  in  October  to  pui;?uu  ins  stadie^>. 
Waring,  too,  had  been  considted.  He  appz'oved  his  views, 
and  urged  him  to  adhere  to  h's  resolution  as  to  his  future 
residence.  It  was  Waring's  plan  for  the  summer  vacation, 
to  remain  at  home,  and  fit  himself,  by  diligent  study,  to 
enter  upon  his  duties  at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  scission 
of  the  College ;  and  he  was  already  quite  advanced  in  his 
preparation  for  a  course  of  lectures,  upon  the  subjects  em- 
braced  in  his  department. 

Esther  had  relaxed  somewhat  her  course  of  training  for 
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the  little  girls,  thinking  that,  in  the  heat  of  the  summer 
months,  it  might  he  hetter  for  them  to  be  employed  with 

the  needle,  and  with  drawiiig  and  paintinp^,  tliaii  to  be 
confined  to  book».  The  arrangement,  tou,  ali'urded  her 
the  relaxation  which  she  wished ;  and  as  Mrs.  Green  was 
very  competent  to  instruct  her  little  charge  in  needle- 
work, one  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  was  to  undertake 
the  task  of  looking  after  their  progress  in  the  arts,  as  Es- 
ther playfully  styled  them.  She  made  them  a  daily  morn- 
ing call,  joined  in  their  devotions,  and  looked  into  their 
little  wants.  The  garden  which  supplied  the  table  with 
vegetables  was  well  looked  after  by  "Uncle  Jacob,"  as 
they  all  called  the  old  servant.  He  prided  himself  upon 
having  the  earliest,  the  best,  and  the  latest  firuits  and 
vegetables  in  the  town. 

One  evening,  when  the  sun  was  just  sinking  behind  the 
western  hills,  De  Vane  sat  at  the  melodeon  in  Waring's 
room,  ((Ha  iling  its  keys  with  an  air  of  abstraction.  War- 
ing bad  walked  out.  He  was  alone,  and  the  thought  of 
his  journey,  now  soon  to  be  undertaken,  depi'essed  him. 
What  changes  had  come  over  him,  since  he  last  saw.his 
home,  when  very  young,  full  of  ardor,  and  impressed  with 
the  stateliness  of  the  aristocratic  life  which  had  surrounded 
him !  Now  how  little  there  was  in  all  that  to  attract  him  I 
He  did  not  undervalue  rank,  nor  wealth,  nor  power;  but 
he  had  learned  to  estimate  them  at  what  they  were  worth. 
He  had  learned  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  ideal ;  to 
prize  truth,  and  goodness,  and  refinement,  wherever  he 
found  them.  His  tastes  were  purer,  simpler  than  before ; 
and.  whUe  his  ambition  was  none  the  less,  it  had  addressed 
itself  to  the  attainment  of  grander  objects,  by  nobler 
means.  He  saw  now,  that  the  aim  of  aristocratic  appoint- 
ments, wliicli  juade  the  social  distinctions  of  lilc  so  broad, 
was  to  ])erpetuate  liiL^'h  (jualiiies,  l)y  ])reservino'  oinj  class 
from  deterioration,  providing  for  it  the  means  of  culture^ 
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which  should  insure  a  proper  traininir,  and  make  the  mind, 
the  heart,  the  tastes,  the  manners,  wh:it  thoy  should  be. 
But  he  saw  how  all  this  had  failed;  how  the  aristocratic 
class  was  becoming  enfeebled;  and  how  the  humbler  class 
was  advancing  in  intellectual  power  and  moral  excellence. 
He  saw  how  much  there  was  of  beauty,  of  refinement  of 
mind,  of  goodness,  in  tHose  whom  the  aristocratic  professed 
to  despise.  The  young  patrician's  brow  darkened  as  these 
thoughts  caiue  o\'cr  him.  Was  Waring  his  friend?  One 
of  the  noblest  ixivn  the  world  evei*  saw ;  full  of  intellect, 
of  strength,  of  generous  sympathy,  of  manly  virtue,  of  re- 
finement, of  sensibility,  of  a  heroic  love  of  truth — was 
such  a  man  to  be  despised  because  he  lacked  wealth;  be* 
cause  he  had  taught,  to  enable  his  sister  to  enjoy  the  little 
estate  left  to  them,  not  large  enough  for  both,  but  suffi-. 
cient  for  her ;  because  he  belonged  to  a,  religious  sect  de- 
spised by  many ;  and  because  he  stepped  forward  into  the 
work  of  the  ministry  among  this  people,  under  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  great  heart,  and  an  imperious  sense  of  duty— was 
such  a  man  to  be  looked  down  upon  as  a  plebeian  ? 

"Was  Mr.  Springfi^eld  to  be  despised — ^a  many  of  the 
highest  order,  whose  mind,  heart,  education,  tastes,  man- 
ners, elevated  him  above  tens  of  thousands  of  those  who 
talked  of  race,  and  family,  and  caste? 

Esther,  a  peerless  woman,  glorious  in  person,  in  intellect, 
in  soul ;  a  ministering  angei  on  earth,  turning  away  from 
the  frivolous  and  little'  objects  which  so  many  of  her  age 
prized;  bestowing  her  abounding  means  in  the  rearing, 
and  support,  and  culture  of  the  helpless ;  full  of  all  gener- 
ous qualities ;  accomplished  to  a  degree  which  threw  the 
ai!;iiaments  of  the  tribe  of  elegant  high-born  triflers  into 
tlio  shade;  with  a  soul  full  of  truth — was  she  to  be  looked 
down  upon  because  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Methodist 
preacher,  as  he  had  heard  him  styled?  Because  she  was 
herself  a  Methodist,  was  she  to  be  despised?  or  if  not 
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despised,*  treated  with  a,  condescending  patronage  more 
insulting  still  V 

The  young  patrician's  lips  were  very  firmly  compressed, 
his  eyes  grew  larger,  and  in  their  dark  depths  the  blaze  of 
irrepressible  indignation  flamed. 

He  struck  the  keys  of  the  instrument,  and  there  rolled 
from  it  a  lofty  strain,  which  seemed  to  seek  the  heavens  j 
grand,  solemn,  awe-inspiriog ;  then  it  swelled  iuto  an  an- 
them, whicli  filled  the  room  with  its  volume. 

Waring  had  returned,  and  was  standing  in  the  door  of 
the  room,  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast.  He  would 
not  disturb  De  Yane.  He  stood  and  observed  him.  He 
saw  that  he  was  roused.  And  as  the  music  from  the  fine 
instrument  rolled  away,  his  face  expressed  the  admiration 
and  iiiiont  with  which  he  j  egurded  the  young  patrician. 

The  music  ceased.  De  Vane  closed  the  instrument,  and 
rose  from  his  seat.  His  face  was  calmer,  but  a  high  sen- 
timent was  expressed  in  his  features. 

Waring  had  not  moved,  and  De  Vane,  turning  toward 
the  door,  for  the  flrst  time  became  aware  of  his  presence. 

"  O  Waring  1  you  have  returned.  Where  on  earth 
have  you  been  wandering 

Not  quite  beyond  this  dusty  world,  but  still  in  a  pleas- 
ant part  of  it.    1  have  been  in  the  public  garden." 
Indeed  !    And  did  you  meet  any  agreeable  people 

"  Several,"  said  Waring. 

"Now,  you  intend,"  said  De  Vane,  "that  I  shall  ask 
after  them  particularly.  Why  not  be  a  generous  fellow 
at  once?   Yon  need  not  stand  upon  your  dignity.   IV 6 

vacation  now." 

Waring  smiled,  and  said  :  "  The  garden  was  unusually 
thronged,  and  I  met  a  numbey  of  persons-HSome  of  them 
very  agreeable." 

«  Was  Miss  Godolphin  there?" 
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**  Slie  was,"  said  Waring,  "and  asked  after  you  particu- 
larly." 

I  hope  you  gave  a  good  account  of  me.'* 
"Tea,'*  said  Waring,  "I  told  her  that  you  "were  still 
studying  faithfully — ^law  in  the  morning,  and  other  mat- 
ters in  the  evening,  perhaps  not  so  profitable ;  but  that  1 

tiiought  you  were  becoming  a  little  more  hiiriuiuizcd,  for 
you  were  somewhat  more  inclined  than  formerly  to  visit 
the  ladies.  At  which  report  of  you  she  seemed  quite 
pleased," 

"  Pm  very  much  obliged  to  you  both,"  said  De  Vane. 
"  Yes,  and  perhaps  you  will  be  still  more  pleased  to 
learn  that  Miss  Wordsworth  was  with  her." 

"Indeed  !"  said  De  Yane,  looking  slightly  conscious. 

"  Oh  I  yes,"  said  Waring,  "  and  I  am  instructed  to  in- 
form you  that  Miss  Godolphin  takes  ]\liss  Wordsworth 
with  her  to  tea,  and  that  yon  are  expected  to  join  them 
without  any  unnecessary  delay," 

"You  are  a  gracious  messenger,"  said  De  Yane;  "and 
may  I  inquire  if  you  are  to  honor  the  ladies  with  your 
presence  V\ 

"  I  am  to  have  the  honor  of  accompanying  you,"  he 
replied  ;  "  so  let  us  walk." 

As  they  descended  the  stau's,  they  saw  Mrs.  Bowen, 
and  explained  to  her  that  they  would  not  remain  for  tea, 
and  she  said ; 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  go  out;  not  that  I  don't 
like  to  have  you  here,  but  I  know  that  you  will  enjoy 
'yourselves  niuch  better." 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Bowen,"  said  De  Vane.  "I  enjoy 
your  house  very  much,  but  I  must  take  Professor  Waring 
out  sometimes,  to  see  the  ladies." 

"Ah!  yes,  I  understand  it,"  she  said ;  "it's  all  right." 

They  bade  her  good  evening,  and  walked  away.  A  few 
minutes'  walk  brought  them  to  Mrs.  Habersham's;  and 
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they  were  shown  mto  a  small  drawiag-rooni,  where  they 
found  the  ladies. 

"  You  observe,  ladies,"  said  Waring,  "  that  I  have  car- 
ried out  my  instructions." 

"Faithfully,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  " for  which  we  are 
obliged.  Not  finding  yon  in  the  walk  which  yon  some- 
times take,  Mr.  De  Yane,"  she  continued,  "  we  asked  Mr. 
Waring  to  be  so  good  as  to  invite  yon  to  join  this  even- 
ing in  a  cup  of  tea,  quietly,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  see 
you." 

"  I  am  most  happy  to  come,"  said  De  Yane,  bowing. 
"  My  friend  here  deserted  me  this  evening  in  some  way, 
and  left  me  to  the  solitude  of  my  room.  If  I  had  known 
that  he  was  going  in  search  of  yon,  I  should  have  joined 
him." 

"  I  am  sure  ho  had  no  such  purpose,"  said  ]\Iiss  Godol- 
phin ;  "  but  talcino^  a  tnrn  tlu-ouuli  the  walks  of  the  public 
garden,  after  a  visit  to  Leasowes,  with  Miss  Wordsworth, 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  IMr.  Waring." 

"  Of  course,'*  said  De  Yane.  Fortunate  man !  I  most 
hereafter  keep  close  by  his  side." 

Esther  was  much  amused,  and  Miss  Godolphin  ex- 
claimed :  "     willful  man  will  have  his  way." 

A  rich  silver  tea-sen ice  was  bron!?ht  in  by  a  footman,, 
and  small  tables  were  placed  l)y  tlie  cliair  of  each  guest ; 
he  then,  after  placing  on  the  table  a  silver  waiter,  filled 
with  light  gMeaux  and  eowfitureSy  withdrew.  Mrs.  Hab- 
ersham took  her  seat  near  the  tea-service,  and  made  the 
tea,  the  gentlemen  passing  it  to  the  ladies,  and  taking  their 
OAvn  cups.  Servants  were  excluded  from  the  room,  both 
at  breakfast  and  1a  a,  at  Mrs.  llabersham^s ;  the  European 
style  being  adopted,  which  leaves  the  family  free  to  in- 
dulge in  conversation  without  restraint. 

After  tea,  Mrs.  Habersham  withdrew,  and  the  conversa- 
tion was  of  books,  especially  of  some  which  had  lately 
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appeared.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  giving  to  the  press  at 
that  time  those  entertaining  books  wWch  have  been  so 
widely  diffused  throughont  the  -world,  and  which  have 
contributed  so  mnoh  to  cheer  the  hours  -of  many,  who, 
without  them,  would  hare  been  listless,  or  would  have 
turned  to  amusements  less  innocent  than  reading  pages 
which  are  full  of  refinement,  of  tasto,  and  of  culture. 
He  has  almost  dramatized  history  ;  and  often,  with  a  slen- 
der thread  of  fiction,  has  guided  the  mind  through  an  ex- 
tended view  of  real  events  and  actual  objects.  His  poet- 
ical and^hi«  piroso  w&rks  were  both  discussed. 

"His  poetry  is  very  pleasing,"  said-^Miss  Godolphin, 
"  but  it  possesses  no  depth  of  sentiment,  no  passion.  It 
charms  by  its  descriptions  and  its  narrations." 

DeYane  said:  "lie  abandoned  the  field  of  poetry  to 
explore  another,  which  he  has  shown  to  be  very  attractive. 
His  historical  novels  are  charming.  They  possess  a  di'a- 
matic  interest,  which  is  so  attractive  to  all  classes." 

"  The  great  charm  of  Scott,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  is 
ais  genial  nature,  his  kindliness.  One  feels  safe  under  his 
guidance ;  and  no  matter  where  he  may  lead  you,  he  will, 
you  are  sure,  protect  you,  and  luing  yon  back  from  lake, 
or  mountain  heiglit,  or  tournament,  or  battle,  safely.  He 
is  your  Mend  all  the  way  that  you  journey  in  his  com- 
pany." 

Esther  spoke  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  as  evincing 
more  of  depth  of  sentiment  than  any  of  his  tales  which 
she  had  read,  and  said :  "  It  depresses  me  sadly  to  read  it. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  aliects  inu 
so  much." 

"  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,''  said  Be  Yane.  "  It  is 
.ntensely  sad.  Every  incident  in  the  progress  of  the  story 
throws  its  sombre  shadow  over  the  future.  The  scene  at 
the  fountain  is  full  of  this — ^the  fluttering  raven  falling  at 
the  feet  of  Ravenswood  and  Miss  Ashton,  pierced  with  an 
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arrow,  the  hlood  staining  her  white  dress.  I  do  not  won- 
der that  the  hook  depresses  you.    Never  read  it." 

"  The  declining  fortunes,"  said  Miss  GodolpMn, "  of  Ba^ 
venswood,  his  pride,  his  dignity,  his  nobleness,  are  ta  me 
very  affecting.  It  is  dreadM  to  witness  the  struggle  be- 
tween a  noble,  generous,  proud  spirit,  and  the  adverse  for- 
tunes which  he  encounters  in  striving  to  uphold  the  claims 
of  his  house.  Such  a  social  spectacle  is  at  auy  time  hearts 
rending." 

"  No  man,"  said  Waring,  "  should  carry  on  such  a 
struggle.  It  can  only  occur  where  society  is  organized 
upon  a  basis  too  artificial  to  be  stable.  Every  man  should 
be  willing  to  work  for  his  living,  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  He  is  the  happier  for  it,  and  far  more  re- 
spectable." 

"Ye?;/'  said  Miss  Godolphia,  "  in  this  country  that  is 
quite  true  ;  but  in  a  comitry  where  no  labor  is  reputable 
but  military  service,  it  is  not  so.  Indeed,  even  in  this 
country,  there  is  sometimes  a  painful  yielding  to  declining 
fortunes  in  families  accustomed  to  wealth." 

"  But,"  said  Waring,  "  it  ought  not  to  be  so  anywhere. 
Labor  ought  always  to  be  reputable.  Self-reliance,  inde- 
pendence— these  are  heroic  qualities,  and  these  ought  to 
he  encouraged.  T  have  seen  youno-  men,  whose  fathers 
were  loaded  with  debt,  and  were  struggling  to  bear  up 
under  its  burdens,  too,  I  will  not  say  proud — I  will  not 
degrade  the  term  by  such  an  application  of  it — ^too  mean 
to  work,  and  actually  seeking  to  obtain  credit  upon  the 
account  of  these  very  fathers,  when  it  required  some  ad- 
dress to  do  it.    That  spectacle  humiliates  me." 

He  spolcc  willi  energy,  and  De  Yane  looked  at  him  with 
admiration. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Waring,"  said  Miss  Godoi- 
phin,  "  in  that  view.  You  can  not  state  it  too  strongly  for 
me.   But  when  the  blow  first  falls — ^when  the  extent  of 
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the  calamity  h  not  known — when  the  hope  of  better  times 
has  not  yet  died  .out,  and  when  the  persons  are  hardly 
fitted  for  the  rough  service  of  life,  ah !  then  the  blasts  of 
adversity  are  keenly  felt." 

"  There  are  doubtless  such  cases,'?  said  Waring.  "  But 
I  am  very  impatient  at  the  attempt  that  I  see  sometimes 
made,  in  this  country,  to  put  labor  under  the  ban.  I  honor 
ii,  and  if  there  he  any  one  to  whom  I  would  bow  reverently 
and  talce  olY  luy  hat,  it  is  to  a  m«ciianic,  with  bent  form 
and  sti^Tened  firame,  who  is  making  hi^  way  with  feeble 
steps  toward  a  home  which  he  has  worn  out  his  life  in  try- 
ing to  make  a  happy  one.'' 

Miss  Godolphin's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  Ah !  Mr.  War- 
ing," she  said,  "I  honor  the  sentiment,  as  much  as  you  do 
the  beut  laborer.  You  are  not  more  sturdily  American 
than  I  am," 

"  I  have  never  doubted  that,"  said  he.  "  You  are  too 
eai'nest  to  sympathize  with  a  heartless  social  system,  that 
wishes  to  degrade  industry,  and  stamp  self-reliance  as  ple- 
beian. But,"  he  continued,  after  a  moment's  pause, "  while 
I.  have  known  such  cases.  Miss  Godolphin,  as  those  to 
which  you  refer,  where  the  sudden  reverses  of  life  have 
brought  great  wretchedness,  I  h;ive  witnessed  other  in- 
stances which  were  more  deiilorable  still  ;  instances  wdiere 
daughters,  thoroughly  educated,  and  competent  to  teach, 
had  disdained  the  slightest  exertion  when  misfortunes  came 
that  brought  distress,  and  painfiil,  exhausting  toil  upon  the 
father  who  had  supplied  them  with  every  luxury  in  their 
better  days.  How  much  better,  how  much  happier,  how 
much  more  respectable  they  would  have  been,  if  with  their 
hands  they  had  ministered  to  the  wants  of  tlie  family,  and 
solacecl  the  anxieties  that  bowed  the  form  of  one  whose 
cup  was  made  still  more  bitter  by  the  thought  that  he 
could  no  longer  meet  the  wishes  and  gratify  the  tastes  of 
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those  wlio  hung  about  him  I  I  loyc  and  honor  independ- 
ence unspeakably." 

"  Miss  Godolphin's  criticism,"  said  De  Vane,  "  or  rather 
lier  appreciative  remark  as  to  the  unhappy  couclition  of 
Ravens  wood,  is  a  perfectly  just  one.  His  position,  and  the 
country  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  made  it  impos- 
sible that  he  could  do  any  thing  to  better  his  fortunes,  ex- 
cept as  a  soldier ;  and  sad  as  it  was  to  see  the  quicksands 
of  Kelpie's  Flow  close  over  him  and  his  horse,  as  he  rode 
to  meet  Bouglas  Ashton,  I  experienced  a  sense  of  relief  too. 
I  couhl  not  bear  to  see  him  struggling  in  the  midst  of  life- 
long  humiliations.  Better  death  than  that.  His  own  mourn- 
ful  words  spake  the  nobleness  of  his  nature,  when  he  said 
to  the  faithfiil  Caleb :  *  You  have  no  longer  a  master.  Why, 
old  man,  would  you  cling  to  a  falling  tower  ?' " 

Esther  had  said  nothing  for  some  time.  She  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  discussion  which  had  been  going  on,  and 
as  De  \^ane  made  his  last  remark,  she  hxed  her  eyes  upon 
him  with  unconscious  earnestness.  She  syrapathized  pro- 
foundly with  him,  and  she  comprehended  how. a  grand 
nature  like  his  might,  under  some  circumstances,  grow 
weary  of  life,  if  there  were  not  something  to  cheer  the 
spirit  beyond  the  visible  objects  of  tim& 

"Do  you  then,  Mr.  De  Vane,"  she  said,  "not  agree  with 
Ilamlet,  that  we  should 

*  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of'  V 

"  Ah  I  he  spoke  of  taking  one's  own  life,"  said  De  Vane. 
"That,  I  think,  is  never  to  be  done,  certainly  never  to  be 
looked  to,  as  an  escape  from  the  weariness  of  life.  But  I 
spoke  of  perishing  by  some  casualty." 

"  Even  then,"  she  said, "  sudden  death  is  terrible  5  for  it 
precipitates  us  into 
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*  The  tiudiscovcred  conutrjr,  from  whose  bourn 
.  No  traveler  returns.' " 

De  Vane  looked  grave.  Waring  said  nothing,  but  smiled. 
Death,  under  any  circumstances,"  said  Miss  Godolphin, 
"is  appalling." 

**  Far  from  it,"  said  Waring.  I  have  seen  it  under  cir- 
cumstances which  made  it  luminous  and  triumphant." 

**So  liavo  I — once,"  said  De  Vane. 

A  sileuce — stillness — reigned  i'ov  iconic  inomentB. 

At  length  Miss  Go  dolphin  said  :  "  That  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor  has  saddened  us  alL  Poor  Lucy  Ashton  I  Let 
us  turn  to  something  gayer." 

She  rose,  and  rang  for  a  servant.  "Bring  us  some  ices," 
she  said. 

He  presently  returned  with  refreshiueats,  aud  iei'u  the 
room  again. 

"  How  delicious  ices  are  I"  said  Esther ;  "  water-ices 
especially !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,   "  I  find  them  refreshing 
in  mid-winter." 
After  some  general  conversation,  Esther  said :  . 

*'Miss  Godolphin,  when  I  was  last  here,  Mr.  De  Vane 
called  my  attention  to  a  picture  in  the  drawing-room  where 
we  were  that  eveiuiig,  wJuch  greatly  interested  me.  Will 
you  give  me  its  histoiy 

Miss  Godolphin  looked  at  De  Vane  quickly. 

"  I  said  nothing  to  Miss  Wordsworth  of  its  history,"  he 
said.  "I  pointed  it  out  to  her,  but  we  left  the  room  soon 
after,  and  I  made  no  explanations." 

Then  you  know  its  history  ?"  said  Esther,  turning  to 
him  with  surprise. 

"  Only  what  1  have  told  him,"  said  Miss  Godolphin, 
"  and  you  shall  soon  learn  that.  It  so  happened  that  when 
we  were  in  I^aples  the  last  winter  we  passed  in  Europe, 
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we  visited  the  studio  of  an  eminent  artist  from  our  own 
country,  and  we  saw  the  picture  there.  My  aunt  purchased 
several  of  his  paintings — ^some  of  them  very  costly —and  I 
two  or  three.    Struck  with  the  beauty  and  exquisite  finish 

of  the  large  picture  to  wliicli  you  refer — that  which  repro-' 
seiits  Salome,  the  daughter  of  Ilerodias,  bearing  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  to  her  mother~^I  offered  to  purchase 
it.  The  artist  refused  to  sell  it,  sAd  said  he  valued  it 
highly,  not  only  as  one  of  his  very  best  pictures,  but  be* 
cause  it  was  associated  with  recollections  that  endeared  it 
to  him.  He  made  no  further  explanation,  and,  of  course, 
I  could  ask  for  none.  Some  days  after  I  called  again,  and 
was  standing  before  the  picture  which  so  powerfully  at- 
tracted me,  when  the  artist  came  to  me,  and  said  that  I 
seemed  really  to  value  the  painting  which  I  was  examin- 
ing ;  that  he  had  painted  it  in  Kome,  during  the  last  sea- 
son ;  that  it  was  endeared  to  him  by  associations  of  the 
strongest  kind ;  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  sell  it, 
but  that  he  had  the  means  of  reproducing  it,  if  he  should 
desire  to  do  so  at  some  future  time;  and  tliat  as  I  appre- 
ciated it,  he  would  present  it  to  me  if  I  would  accept  it, 
adding  that  it  would  be  seen  in  that  part  of  his  native 
country  where  he  most  desired  to  be  favorably  known.  I, 
of  course,  thanked  him  warmly,  and  did  not  refuse  it.  He 
said  he  would  have  it  forwarded  to  my  address.  A  few 
weeks  since,  it  arrived,  and  when  it  was  hung,  I  then  saw 
the  wonderful  resemblance  which  Salome  bore  to  yourself. 
This  is  the  Jiistory  of  the  picture.    Let  us  go  and  see  it." 

Hising  from  her  seat,  she  rang  for  a  servant,  and  ordered 
the  green  drawing-room  to  be  lighted. 

"It  is  very  strange,"  said  Esther,  "It  must,  of  course, 
be  an  accidental  resemblance." 

"  I  should  suppose  so,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  if  the  re- 
scmblance  were  less  striking,  and  limited  to  the  features ; 
but  the  ^delity  of  the  pictm*e  to  features,  form,  hair,  ex- 
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pression,  is  so  remarkable,  that  I  confess  I  think  a  mystery 
surrounds  it  which  we  do  not  yet  comprehend." 

Speaking  with  great  earnestness,  sihe  rose  and  conducted 
the  party  into  the  drawing-room  with  green  silk  hangings 
and  furmtnre.  It  was  octagonal  in  form,  and  on  one  of  the 
panels,  suspended  by  a  rich,  heavy  cord  of  green  silk, 
with  tassels  touching  the  elaborate  frame,  was  the  picture. 
The  room  was  well  lighted;  and  as  the  party  entered  it, 
the  figure  of  the  Jewish  maiden,  with  her  flowing  white 
robes  and  crimson  shawl,  her  face  turned  upon  tlie  specta- 
tors, seemed  to  breathe  with  life  and  emotion,  and  the  re- 
semblance to  Esther  was  so  *  perfect  as  to  be  absolutely 
startling.  She  herself  stood  in  mute  astonishment,  ^nd  as 
she  fixed  her  lustrous  eyes  upon  the  picture,  they  swam  in 
tears,  and  her  lips  parting,  unconsciously  she  said,  soarteely 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  even  by  De  Vane,  upon  whofee 
arm  she  rested  :  "  Oh  !  how  like  my  mother  1" 

Her  emotion  was  observed,  and  too  much  respect  was 
felt  for  it,  to  disturb  her  fixed  gaze  upon  the  picture. 

After  some  moments  she  said:  "I  have  in  my  possession, 
Miss  Godolphin,  a  portrait  which  you  have  never  seen.  It 
ia  of  my  mother,  and  hangs  in  my  own  chamber.  It  was 
painted  for  her  when  she  was  of  my  age,  and  the  name  of 
the  artist  is  unknown  to  me,  but  the^  picture  is  of  the 
highest  style  of  art.'* 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  "I  confess  my- 
self wholly  unable  to  explain  it.*' 

"  The  picture  is  a  glorious  one,"  said  Be  Vane.  **  I  never 
saw  one  so  fine." 

"It  is  one  of  extraordinary  beauty,"  said  Waring,  "and 
I  now  see  that  the  resemblance  to  Miss  Wordsworth  is 
even  more  faithful  than  I  had  supposed  it  to  be,  when  I 
first  saw  it." 

Miss  Godolphin  conducted  them  to  the  other  paintings 
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which  adorned  the  walls;  and  as  they  reached  her  own 
portrait,  they  stood  to  examine  it. 

"  It  is  superb,"  said  Be  Vane.  "  It  impressed  me  the  first 
time  I  saw  it.  Kot  only  is  the  likeness  remarkahle,  but 
the  whole  painting  is  wonderfully  fine." 

"  How  little  good  taste  is  usually  shown  in  portraits  !" 
said  Waring.  "The  awkwardness,  stillness,  and  conceit 
make  them  unbearable ;  but  this  is  free  from  faults." 

"The  criticism,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "is  a  very  just 
one.  A  difficulty  sometimes  occurs  as  to  costume.  The 
changing  styles,  not  only  of  different  ages,  but  those  which 
occur  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  give  to  portraits, 
in  some  instances,  a  quaint  and  even  a  ludicrous  appear- 
ance." 

There  should,"  Baid  De  Vane,  "be  as  little  of  modern 
costume  introduced  in  a  picture  as  possible.  The  drapery 
should  be  loose  and  flowing.  The  nearest  approximation 
to  the  classical  style  is.  the  best ;  best  in  every  way,  for  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  standard  of  perfection  in  the  arts 
was  attained  under  the  skies  of  Greece." 

"Your  remark,"  said  Kstlier,  "  is  especially  true  of  statu- 
ary. The  drapery  should  be  llowing.  The  toga  was  the 
most  becoming  garment  ever  worn  by  your  sex." 

"  Perfectly  true,"  said  Be  Vane,  "  and  I  shoidd  be  pleased 
to  go  back  to  it.  How  shocking  it  is  to  see  buttons,  for 
instance,  either  in  bronze  or  marble,  on  the  skirts  of  ladies, 
more  or  less  ample  I" 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  agree  with  you,"  said  War- 
ing. "  I  do  not  think  it  appropriate  to  see  modern  heroes 
and  statesmen  represented  in  ancient  costume,  and  espe* 
cially  hall-nude. 

"  I  am  astonished  at  you,"  said  Be  Vane.  "  The  nearer 
nude  you  produce  the  statue,  the  more  closely  do  you  ap- 
proach the  well-established  .principles  of  art.  Art  has 
principles  as  well  defined,  and  laws  as  binding,  as  any  of 
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the  sciences ;  and  you  can  not  depart  from  them  without 
detriment  to  the  suhject." 

"  I  should  subordinate  every  thing,"  said  "Waring,  "  to 
higher  laws  than  those  of  taste ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure 

that  by  exhibiting  the  half-nude  form  of  a  liero — ^certainiy 
of  a  statesman,  and  to  go  higher  still,  of  an  apostle^ — you 
do  not  impair  the  impression  of  dignity  which  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  artist  to  create." 

"  Bank  heresy  P'  said  De  Vane,  "  Bless  my  soul  I  War- 
ing, you  must  positively  review  your  impressions  of  art. 
Look  at  all  the  representations  of  the  human  form  in  sculp- 
ture or  painting — ^from  the  time  of  Phidias  and  Apollo 
all  now — and  voii  will  find  tliom  more  or  less  nude.  If 
yon  exclude  the  nucient^<  as  lieatlieus — as  i  suspect  you  are 
inclined  to  do — then  take  the  artists  from  the  time  when 
the  Christian  era  dawned,  and  when  every  thing  began  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  new  order  of  thought  and  emotion,  and 
you  will  find  my  view  confirmed.  Take  the  sculpture,  the 
paintings  of  those  days,  the  pictures  of  the  apostles,  of 
saints  of  both  sexes,  and  see  if  you  will  not  find  a  universal 
concurrence  in  the  prin('i|)l('s  oi*  taste,  especially  in  the 
grand  principle,  that  the  iiuman  form  must  be  presented 
with  as  little  drapery  as  is  consistent  with  cultivated 
taste." 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  principle  which  you  lay 
down,  Mr.  De  Yane,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  "  The  blessed 
Virgin  is  everywhere  in  full  drapery.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  recall  another  instance  in  which  your  law  is  not  well 
settled  in  its  application  to  the  w  orks  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, both  in  sculpture  and  painting." 

"And  the  exception  which  you  state,"  said  Waring, 
"is  so  Mly  sustained  by  the  sentiment  of  the  world,  that 
it  proves  it  to  be  well  founded.  It  rests  upon  a  principle 
of  our  nature,  and  it  is  only  education  which  can  accus- 
tom the  eye  to  any  great  departure  from  it," 
II 
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**  Suppose  Ileronlcs,  throttlinc^  the  IN'emean  lion,"  said 
De  Vane, "  or  Laocoon  aad  liis  sons  in  the  folds  of  the  ser- 
pent, vroYQ  represented  in  drapery,  would  not  the  impres- 
sion be  destroyed  ?  Or  the  dying  gladiator-^would  it 
not  impair  the  effect  ?  I  admit  that  in  painting,  the  ad- 
justment of  drapery  is  more  tractable,  and  therefore  to  be 
more  modiiied,  to  suit  even  im  iiucuUivated  taste.  But  at 
all  events,  let  ns  not  insist  on  coats  and  vests  for  gentle- 
men, or  a  very  literal  copying  even  of  the  dresses  of  oar 
ladies,  either  in  scnlpture  or  painting." 

They  all  laughed,  and  were  passing  to  another  picture, 
when  a  servant  entered,  and  approaching  Miss  Godolphin, 
informed  her  that  Miss  Wordsworth's  carriage  had  arriv- 
ed. Ail  exclaimed  against  such  an  early  departure ;  but 
upon  looking  at  the  clock,  it  was  discovered  that  the  hour 
was  really  a  late  one. 

It  was  agreed  that  on  the  evening  after  the  next,  which 
would  be  Thursday,  they  should  meet  again  at  Mrs. 
Springfield's. 

Waring  and  De  Vane  both  drove  with  Esther  to  her 
door,  and  then  took  leave  of  her,  declining  to  be  taken 

home  ill  tlie  carriage. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


**Jkin»  vould  we  aught  behold  of  higher  woifh 
Than  ihat  inanimate  cold  world  allowed 
To  the  poor,  loydess,  eyer-anzloas  crowds 
Ah !  from  the  ^<w\  itself  must  issue  foi  tU 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  iumiuous  cloud 
Snveloping  the  earth.** 

Sawjkl  Tatlob  Ooubxdok. 

The  arrangements  for  Be  Vane's  departure  were  nearly 

completed.  He  must  go,  reluctant  as  he  was  to  quit  the 
enchanted  ch'cle  in  which  he  moved, ^giving  and  receiving 
pleiisure.  His  sense  of  duty  hupcriously  exerted  its  con- 
trol oyer  him.  Sucli  was  Ms  organization,  that  strong  as 
his  passions  were,  they  were  tmdcr  tlie  dominion  of  his 
principles.  The  tide  might  swell  with  apparently  resist- 
less power,  and  the  waves  lash  the  resounding  shore,  but 
they  were  stayed  by  a  law  of  his  nature  that  they  could 
not  overcome.  Tlie  sensibility  which  characterized  liim, 
made  him  seem,  to  a  casual  observer,  too  warm  for  steady 
resistance  to  his  inclinations ;  but  those  who  knew  him 
comprehended  how  firmly  he  could  plant  himself  when  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  his  duty  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion. He  was  easily  influenced  by  his  tastes,  and  attract- 
ed or  repelled  by  what  pleased  or  offended  his  sense  of  the 
beautiful ;  but  when  an  appeal  was  made  to  his  sense  of 
right,  the  decision  was  made  in  obedience  to  that.  He 
must  return  home,  and  he  decided  to  leave  the  following 
Monday.  The  invitation  for  Thursday  evening  cheered 
him.   He  would  once  more  enjoy  a  visit  to  a  family  to 
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which  he  liac(  become  strongly  attached ;  for,  independent 
of  his  yerj  deep  interest  in  Esther,  his  respect  and  regard 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Springfield  were  strong.  He  retained 
his  room  at  Mrs.  Bowen's,  assuring  her  that  ho  should  re- 
enter it  in  October,  and  giving  directions  thai  liis  books 
and  farnitare  shonld  be  looked  after  dni^^ng  his  absence. 
His  room  ^  as  his  home — ^he  loved  it — and  he  could  not 
think  of  tearing  himself  away  from  a  place  so  dear  to  him 
as  the  town  where  he  had  passed  the  happiest  years  of  his 
life,  without  holding  his  claim  upon  one  spot— that  he 
might  thhik  of,  in  his  :ibsciice,  us  his  own.  How  the  soul 
clings  to  inanimate  objects,  and  iuvestji  tkem  with  its  own 
light  ! 

When  Thui'sday  evening  came,*De  Vane  and  "Waring 
to6k  their  walk,  turning  their  steps  toward  the  College. 
They  walked  through  the  deserted  campus,  and  felt  the 
sadness  of  its  lonelineiBS.    They  lingered  but  a  little  while, 

and  then  returned,  going  directly  to  Mr,  Springfield's. 

Miss  (Todolpliin  was  already  there.  The  house  was  a 
delightiul  one,  fiill  of  objects  of  ccrace  and  beauty — books, 
engravings,  statuettes,  instruments  of  music.  The  latest 
reviews  were  laid  upon  the  table.  The  snowy  muslin  cur- 
tains, through  which  the  summer  air  came  freshly,  gave 
an  appearance  of  lightness  and  purity  which  was  exhila- 
rating, and  the  chintz-covered  furniture  was  tasteful  and 
elegant. 

There  is  a  wonderful  charn-i  about  some  homes.  The 
moment  you  enter  them,  you  ±eel  refreshed ;  while  others, 
with  heavy  magnificence,  are  sombre  a-nd  uninviting. 

Mrs.  Springfield  received  them. 
We  are  happy  to  see  you,"  she  said ;  "  but  you  should 
Lave  come  earlier.   The  evenings  are  short." 

**I  said  so  to  Mr.  De  Vane,"  said  Waring,  "but  he  lin- 
gered about  the  College  campus,  looking  once  more  at  the 
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scenes  of  his  former  triumphs,  a  little  longer  than  we  in- 
tended to  do.** 

« Ah  I  Mr.  De  Vane,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  «  you  will 
leave  us  ?  I  shall  not  flatter  you  by  Saying  how  much  we 
shall  regret  you," 

"If  any  thing,"  said  De  Vane,  could  cheer  me  in  leav- 
ing^  this  place,  it  would  be  the  thought  that  my  absence 
would  be  felt  by  any  one." 

"  That  is  a  very  modest  speech,  Mr.  De  Yane,"  said  Miss 
Godolphin,  "You  must  know,  of  course,  how  much  we 
shall  lose  in  giving  you  up,  especially  at  this  season." 

De  Vane  bowed,  and  said :  "  My  absence  will  be  but 
for  some  three  months — scarcely  that,  indeed ;  and  I  shall 
hasten  my  return,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  society  which 
has  been  so  ao-reeablc  to  me.    l\Ly  friend,  Mr.  Waring,  is. 
to  keep  me  informed,  too,  of  movements  here." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Miss  Godolphin^  "  we  shall  get  our 
accounts  of  you  through  him,  and  quite  regularly,  I  hope." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  De  Vane ;  "  and  I  shall 
promise  myself  the  happiness  of  hearing,  in  the  same  way, 
cfiten  from  those  of  whom  I  shall  think  so  constantly  when 
absent," 

"  Yes,"  said  Waring,  "  I  undertake  to  write  faithfully 
whatever  i^;  said  to  me  iiere,  and  to  report  your  messages." 

"bo  that,  is  arranged,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield.  "I  am 
very  glad  that  it  is  so.  In  the  mean  while,  we  shall  exert 
ourselves  to  make  the  weeks  pass  as  agreeably  as  possible." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Waring, "  I  take  no  pleasure  in  sum- 
mer travel.  To  me  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  be  at 
home.  This  business  of  seeking  pleasure  is  very  irksome." 
.  "  How  perfectly  I  agree  with  you  I"  said  Esther.  "Above, 
all  things,  to  rush  into  crowded  hotels,  or  to  stay  at 
thronged  watering-places,  is  to  me  the  most  wearisome 
way  of  life  that  I  have  ever  yet  seen." 

"  Nothing  short  of  dreadful,"  said  Miss  Godolphin. 
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"  It  is  true,"  said  Esther,  "  one  meets  very  agreeable  peo* 
pie  at  some  of  t  liose  places|  but  tbe  maimer  of  life  is  very, 
Yery  distasteful  to  mo." 

"  Fa,T  better  get  a  farm-house  ia  the  country,  hid  away 
in  some  mountain  gorge,  where  you  hear  the  songs  of  birds, 
the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  clear  human  voice  breaking  the 
stillness  of  the  air ;  and  see  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  the 
sweet  face  of  nature;  and  get  pure  milk  and  fresh  eggs,'* 
said  Miss  Godolpldoj  laughing. 

"  Your  picture  is  a  delightful  one,"  said  Waring. 

"Yes,"  said  Esther,  "and  a  true  picture.  We  found  it 
so  last  summer.  To  add  to  our  comforts,  too,  we  had 
good  horses,  and  could  ride  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
or  plunge  into  the  clear,  rushing  stream — not  too  deep,  but 
yet  suggestive  of  danger — and  dash  along  the  roads  wind- 
ing through  sequestered  vales,  without  the  fear  of  being 
remarked  about  as  too  wild." 

*  Glorious  I"  said  De  Yane,  "  And  you  ride  on  horse- 
back, do  you  ?" 

"Ride i"  said  Esther.  "  Wliv,  of  course  I  do.  Is  not 
that  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  Southern  lady 

"And  yet  I  have  never  seen  you,"  said  he.  "How 
I  have  suffered  the  spring  to  glide  by  without  making  that 
discovery.'*  .  . 

"I  do  not  ride  in  town — ^at  least,  very  rarely,"  she 
replied. 

"And  you  ride,  too,  Miss  Godolpliin,"  said  De  Vane,  "  I 
am  to  presume,  after  what  Miss  Wordsworth  has  said  ?" 

"Certainly;  and  we  intend  to  perfect  ourselves  ii  that 
way  during  your  absence,  as  the  town  will  be  pretty  much 

deserted," 

"  Pardon  me,  ladies,"  said  De  Vane ;  "  I  really  supposed 
that  our  mountain  resriou  only  furnished  rivals  for  Diana 
VemML   I  am  greatly  pleased  to  make  this  discovery! 
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and  when  I  return,  I  shall  hope  to  join  yoiu  October  is  a 
glorious  month  for  equestrian  exercise." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Miss  GodolpIiiii«  "  We  shall  hold  our^ 
selves  in  readiness,  and  yon  must  prepare  for  break-neck 
adyentures,  for  we  shall  be  fearless  equestriennes  by  that 
time," 

•  I  hope,  ladies,"  said  Waring,  "  that  you  will,  in  the 
mean  while,  permit  me  sometimes  to  join  you," 

"  We  shall  be  moat  happy,"  said  Esther,  **  to  have  you 
with  us." 

'^Yon  are  making  my  leave-taking,  ladies,"  said  Be 
Vane,   a  harder  task  for  me  than  it  was  before." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Miss  Godolphln  ;  if  gentlemen  will 
go  on  their  summer  rambles,  we  must  seek  what  compen- 
sation wo  may." 

She  was  very  bright ;  and  De  Vane  obseryed  how  much 
more  cheerful  she  was  when  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
were  with  her  this  evening,  than  when  in  larger  and  gayer 
circles. 

Mr.  Springfield,  who  had  been  out  riding,  came  in,  and 
all  rose  to  meet  him. 

" I  must  ask  you  to  pardon  me,"  said  he ;  "I  rode  some- 
what farther  than  I  intended,  and  was  detained  a  little 
whil«^  ''U  the  road." 

By  nothing  disagreeable  to  you,  I  hope  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Springfield. 

'^I  crossed  the  river,"  said  he,  ^^and  npon  my  return, 
just  before  I  reached  the  ferry,  I  met  young  Walden,  so 
much  intoxicated  as  to  be  unable  to  sit  on  his  horse ;  and 
I  rode  back  with  him  to  his  mother's." 

"Sad — sad  I"'  exclaimed  Waring.  "I  had  hoped  that 
he  h;T(l  reformed.    I  must  look  after  him  ac^^iin." 

"  It  is  the  vice  of  our  times,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  and 
it  must  be  arrested,  or  our  young  men  will  be  destroyed." 

Mrs.  Springfield  invited  them  to  tea,  and  she  conducted 
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them  to  the  ta1>le.  Mr.  Springfield  preferred  the  custom 
of  sitting  at  the  table,  even  at  the  evening  meal.   For  his 

own  part,  he  said,  he  enjoyed  it  more  than  any  other ;  and 
it  was  often,  at  his  house,  the  raost  prolonged  sitting  of 
the  day.  Boiled  fowls,  warm  bread,  cream,  fruits,  and 
flowers  made  it  an  attractive  meal ;  and  De  Vane  sympa- 
thized so  folly  with  Mr.  Springfield^s  tastes,  that  he 
enjoyed  sapper  nowhere  so  much  as  at  his  house. 

"This  recalls,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "so  vividly  our 
way  of  living  when  we  passed  the  summer  in  S\^itz- 
erland.  We  took  a  cottage,  and  kept  house  regularly. 
Never  did  we  live  so  doliglui'uily.  The  cream,  the  hutter, 
the  fowls,  the  fruits,  were  delicious  ;  and  as  the  sun  went 
down  hehind  the  Alps,  throwing  shadows  over  us  long 
before  night,  we  were  accustomed  to  spread  our  table  in 
the  little  gallery,  about  which  the  shrubbery  grew,  and 
take  our  evening  meal.  The  lowing  of  herds  and  the 
song  of  the  mountaineers  broke  the  solemn  stillness  of 
the  hour.  Oli  I  how  superior  it  u  as  to  life  in  Paris,  or  iu 
Florence,  or  in  IS'ai^les  I  Nature,  in  her  grandeur,  and  in 
her  simple  beauty  too,  was  about  us,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  remind  m  of  the  great,  noisy,  dusty,  confused  world.** 

"  I  can  imagine  it  must  be  charming,"  said  Mr.  Spring- 
field, "after  your  description.  Such  an  episode  in  life  I 
wish  very  much,  at  some  time,  to  enjoy  mysel£" 

"  And  you  would .  not  accept  it  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment ?"  she  asked. 

"  Oh  !  no,"  he  said.  "  What  would  become  of  one's 
duties  ?  If  every  one  who  could  do  it,  chose  some  happy 
retreat,  where  the  sad  voice  of  humanity  could  not  disturb 
his  repose,  what  woiAd  become  of  our  fellows  ?  our  kin- 
dred? of  feebler  pilgrims  than  ourselves,  fainting  by  the 
wayside,  and  wanting  a  strong  arm  to  lift  them  up  and 
help  them  along  the  rough  paths  of  life  ?" 

Miss  Orodolphin  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  Waring 
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observed  Be  Vane's  face  beam  as  Mr.  Springfield  ^id 
this,  in  that  manly,  direct  way,  whioh  has  nothing  of  cant 
in  it,  and  which  makes  every  one  instantly  sympathize 

with  the  siiicerity  of  the  speaker. 

"  But,"  ho  continued,  "  I  should  ])o  very  much  pleased 
to  take  such  recreation  as  that,  and  it  enters  into  my  plans 
for  the  fntnre." 

"Are  there  many,  sir,  who  feel  as  you  do  asked  Miss 
Godolphin* 

"  Many,  I  trust,'*  said  he,  "  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  much 

more  intensely.  How  Howard  transcends  us  all :  travers- 
ing Europe — not  to  enter  its  pahices,  or  visit  its  picture- 
galleries,  or  linger  in  deli^'htful  retreats  ;  hut,  in  the  lan- 
guage, of  Burke,  to  gauge  the  depths  of  human  misery,  to 
let  light  and  hope  into  dungeons,  where  they  had  long 
been  strangers !" 

"  His  was  a  sublime  life,"  said  Waring.  "  I  am  disposed 
to  think,  however,  that  there  are  many  engaged  in  humane 
and  benevolent  activities  little  known  to  us,  many  whose 
lives  are  good  and  useful,  without  beinLi-  grand." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  Mr.  Springfield.  "It  is  in  that 
way  that  the  harmony  of  life  is  made  up,  and  that  in  its 
completeness  it  grows  into  a  resemblance  of  the  wide- 
spread world  of  nature.  Miss  Godolphin,  you  must  have 
some  of  these  peaches.   Let  me  select  y  a  one." 

"Thank  you,"  said  she.  "They  are  very  fine.  This 
country  of  ours  abounds  with  luxuries." 

"It  is  fi  ^^oodly  land,"  he  said,  "and  this  town  is  grow- 
ing up  into  great  beauty.  Skirted,  too,  with  its  sand-hills, 
we  find  summer  retreats  without  go.ing  far  from  home." 

"  I  observe,"  said  Waring,  "  that  they  are  building  up 
rapidly.  The  environs  promise  to  be  attractive.  It  would 
not  surprise  me  to  see  permanent  residences  built  up  on 
our  sand-hills." 
11* 
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"  That  is  already  done,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield.  "  Some  of 
our  friends  intend  to  reside  there  permanently." 

It  is  much  better  to  do  so,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  than 

to  luigrat  c  every  summer.  Home  society  should  be  culti* 
vated,  and  an  extended  travel  resorted  to  for  health  and 
recreatiu]!." 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,"  said  Miss  Godolphin. 

Betnming  to  the  library,  they  found  Mr.  Clarendon 
there,  and  upon  Mrs.  Springfield^s  expressing  her  regi'et 
that  she  had  not  been  informed  of  his  coming,  that  he 
might  have  joined  them  at  the  table,  he  said ;  **  My  dear 
madam,  I  ttouIcI  not  allow  myself  to  be  announced,  I  did 
not  even  ring  your  bell,  but  entering,  found  the  house 
thrown  open,  and  walked  in  unasked." 

"You  did  just  what  you  should  have  d  n  u  said  Mr. 
Springfield,  "but  you  stopped  too  soon.  Will  you  not 
come  now  and  take  some  &nit  ?" 

He  declined,  and  resumed  his  seat.  The  ladies  gathered 
about  him,  and  an  animated  conversation  commenced.  lie 
was  a  welcome  visitor  everywhere.  His  large  mind  and 
large  heart  were  appreciated,  and  there  was  a  blended 
stateiiness  and  warmth  in  his  manners  singularly  captivat- 
ing. His  conversational  powers,  when  he  thought  proper 
to  indulge  them,  fell  but  little  short  of  his  oratory.  De 
Yane  resembled  him  in  both  respects,  and  the  sympathy 
between  them  was  strong.  Esther  was  his  special  favor- 
ite, and  lie  often  called  to  sit  an  hour  with  her. 

feel  myself  slighted,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  addressing 
Estlier  and  Miss  Godolphin.  "I  am  half  inclined  to  think 
that  you  invited  these  two  young  gentlemen  to  meet  y'>u 
this  evening,  and  overlooked  me."  He  assumed  the  look 
of  an  injured  man,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Esther's  arm. 

"  Of  course  we  could  never  overlook  you,  Mr.  Claren- 
don. It  happened  that  we  met  at  Mrs.  Habersham's  an 
evening  or  two  since,  and  it  was  arranged,  beibre  we  sepa- 
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rated)  that  we  should  meet  here  this  evening.  We  are 
very  glad  that  you  have  done  u&  the  honor  to  join  us.'* 

"Then,"  said  he,  "these  young  gentlemen  have  no 
rights  here  this  evening  that  I  ma}-  not  enjoy  ?" 

"  Kone  whatever,"  said  Miss  Godolphin. 

Mr.  Clarendou  kissed  the  hand  oi'  each  of  them,  and 
said:  "Then  I  offer  my  homai^e." 

"  Waring,"  said  he,  "  is  it  true  that  Be  Vane  is  to  set 
upon  his  travels  shortly  ?" 

"  He  insists  that  he  is  serious  in  that  purpose,"  said 
Waring,  "  and  I  must  say  that  his  preparations  begin  to 
look  very  much  as  if  it  were  so." 

"He  has  been  trying  to  make  that  impression  on  me," 
said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "for  some  weeks,  but  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  bring  myself  quite  np  to  the  line  of  faith. 
It  must  require  a  greater  share  of  heroism  than  we  usually 
find  in  these  degenerate  times." 

All  laughed  heartily,  and  De  Vane  said : 

"  You  do  not  overestimate  the  task,  Mr,  Clarendon ;  but 
I  can  not  turn  away  from  it,  and  I  have  therefore  of  late 
addressed  myself  to  it  with  what  reBolution  I  am  able  to 
command." 

"  Telemachus  quitting  the  island  without  being  precipi- 
tated from  it  by  his  Mentor,"  said  3Ir.  Clarendon. 

There  was  no  replying  to  this,  and  De  Vane  could  only 
bow  his  acquiescence. 

*^  While  seated  here,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  I  took  up 
the  January  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Keview,  Mr.  Spring- 
field.   Do  you  iiod  it  a  good  one  ?" 

"There  is  one  article,"  he  answered,  *'  which  I  read  with 
interest.  It  is  a  notice  of  The  Songs  of  Scotland,  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  the  writer  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the 
utility  of  poetry." 

"As  if  it  cocdd  be  questioned,"  said  De  Vane. 

"  In  this  time  of  practical  truth,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon, 
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"  every  thing  is  questioned  which  is  not  convertible  into 
gold  and  silver.  Burke  said  long  ago,  the  age  of  chivalry- 
is  gone.   That  of  sophists,  economists,  and  calculators  has 

STicceeded,  and  tlie  c^'lory  of  Europe  is  extincrnished  for- 
evev.  How  can  you  expect  poetry  to  be  esteemed  as  of 
any  value 

What  a  magniiicent  passage  that  is  of  Burke's  I"  said 
De  Vane.   "  The  finest  he  ever  uttered,  I  think." 

"  Very  eloquent,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon. 
The  picture  of  the  young  Queen  of  France,  glittering 
above  tlic  horizon  like  the  morning  star,  is  poetry,  and 
that  too  of  a  high  order,"  said  De  Vane. 

"  Let  us  turn  to  it,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  taking  down 
from  a  shelf  a  volume  of  Burke's  works ;  and  handing  it  to 
De  Vane,  he  requested  him  to  find  the  passage  and  read  it. 
He  did  so,  with  great  effect. 

"  Glorious  I"  said  Esther. 

"  Splendidly  beautiful !"  exclaimed  Miss  Godolphin. 

**  If  Mr.  De  Vane  will  pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Springfield, 
*'I  will  say  that  I  never  before  so  fully  appreciated  it." 

"Does  the  reviewer,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  addressing 
hunself  to  Mr.  Springfield,  vindicate  the  utility  of 
poetry?" 

"FttUy,  it  seems  to  me,"  he  said.  "I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  he  introduces  Lord  Bacon  as  an  advocate  for 

it,  who  eoininends  it  as  being  subservient  to  the  imagina- 
tiou — as  logic  is  to  tlie  nnderstanding — and  says  its  office 
is  no  other  than  to  ajiply  and  commend  the  dictates  of 
reason  to  the  imagination,  lor  the  better  moving  the  appe- 
tite and  will.  The  reviewer  remarks,  being  an  ally  of  rea* 
son  and  logic  therefore,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  it  is  not 
to  be  despised." 

"  Good  I"  said  Mr,  Clarendon,  "  very  good  1" 
"The  authority  of  Lord  Bacon  is  further  cited,"  said 
Mr.  Springfield,  "  in  this  way  :  The  end  of  poetry  is  to  fill 
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the  imagination  with  observations  and  resemblances  which 
may  second  reason,  and  not  oppress  and  betray  it,  for  these 
abuses  of  art  come  in  bnt  ex  obUqtiO^  for  prevention,  not 
for  practice.  The  reviewer  adds :  *  All  this  being  the 
case,  it  seems  that  all  speculatiojis  for  putting  clown  poetry 
mast  iiecessarilv  be  vain  aud  useless.  Thev  are  I'onned 
perhaps  for  man  as  he  ought  to  be,  but  certainly  not  lor 
man  as  he  is.  They  are,  in  short,  like  that  dream  of  Plato, 
which  has  been  a  dream,  and  nothing  more,  for  two  thou- 
sand years.  That  celebrated  Greek  denied  admittance  to 
a  poet  in  his  ideal  republic,  and  his  republic  has  remained 

"Excellently  well  put,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon;  "and  lie 
might  have  added  the  testimony  of  Swift,  recorded  in 
verse : 

*Kot  empiro  to  the  rising  sun, 
By  valor,  conduct,  fortune  won; 
Not  greatest  wisdom  in  debates^ 
Or  fraiiiing  laws  for  ruling  states  ; 
Such  heavenly  intiucnce  require, 
Ad  how  to  strike  the  muse's  lyre.'  ** 

**Iwaa  greatly  interested,  a  few  evenings  since,"  said 
De  Yane,  ''in  taldng  up  a  periodical,  to  find  an  article  on 
Milton,  by  Dr.  Channing«  It  is  admirable  throughout. 
He  says  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  think  of  j  ioetry 
as  light  reading,  may  think  of  the  writings  of  Milton  as 
only  contributions  to  public  amusement,  but  that  such 
was  not  the  thought  of  the  great  poet  himself  Of  all 
God's  gifts  of  intellect,  he  esteemed  poetical  genius  the 
moBt  transcendent.  He  esteemed  it  in  himself  a  kind  of 
inspiration,  and  wrote  his  great  works  with  the  conscious 
dignity  of  a  prophet.  Dr.  Ghaiming  himself  adds  that 
h^  agrees  with  Milton  in  his  estimate  of  poetry.  The' 
great  Kew-England  scholar  unhesitatingly  assigns  to  the 
poetical  faculty  the  &8t  rank  in  his  classification  of  the 
intellectual  powers." 
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"He  has  just  written,"  said  Waring,  "  a  powerful  paper 
on  Napoleon,  and  one  which  will  repay  the  time  expended 
in  reading  it." 

"  It  is  drawn  out,"  said  De  Vane,  "  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
lite  of  the  great  captain." 

I  have  not  yet  read  Scott's  book,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon, 
**  but  I  must  do  so." 

"It  is  conceived  in  no  generous  or  magnanimous  spirit," 
said  De  Vane ;  "  nor  do  I  think  it  even  just.  He  is  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  sentiment  of  those  who  made 
war  upon  Napoleon,  until  they  overthrew  him." 

"  He  should  not  have  undertaken  such  a  work,"  said  Mr. 
Springfield. 

"  But,  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "we  must  know  yonr 
estimate  of  poetry.  What  do  you  say,  Miss  Godolphin  ? 
Is  Lord  Byron  right  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  said  she,  "  you  would  not  expect  me  to 
venture  to  oppose  such  authority  as  that  of  the  great  phi- 
losopher." 

"  You  can  not  be  excused,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon ;  "  phi.- 
losophers,  heroes,  slaiesnien,  all  yield  to  your  sex." 

"I  n^roe,  tlien,"  slio  paid,  "that  the  utility  of  poetry  is 
unquestionable;  that  it  is  charming,  no  one  doubts." 

"And  you.  Miss  Wordi^worth,  what  say  you?  Are  we 
in  this  age  to  yield  ourselves  to  the  dominion  of  the  im- 
agination, or  to  retain  our  sober  senses  ?" 

«  We.  may  do  both,  I  think,"  said  Esther.    "Poetry  of 
the  highest  order,  sucli  as  Milton's,  is  consistent  with  the' 
noblest  of  our  iaculties,  and  is  but  a  felicitous  expression 
of  the  deductions  of  reason.'' 

"  I  pronounce  that  opinion  an  end  of  controversy,"  said 
Mr.  Clarendon,  "and  I  regret  that  I  have  no  wreath  to 
crown  you  with." 

Miss  Godolphin  was  seated  near  Be  Vane,  and  breaking 
from  a  vase  near  her  a  light  vine  brilliant  with  wild  flow- 
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erSj  site  twisted  it  inito  a  wreath  and  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  De  Vane,  who,  Tising,  laid  it  g^^ntly  on  the  head  of 
Esther,  It  flung  its  crimson  flowers  about  her  curls,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  designed  as  an  ornament  for  the  brow 
which  it  sfraced.  Mr.  Clarendon  applanded,  and  Esther, 
blushing  deeply  said:  "I  accept  the  wreath  as  a  tribute 
to  poetry,  of  which  I  happened  to  speak  with  ardor." 

'<^The  wreath  is  yours  fairly,  and  poetry  is  fortunate  in 
its  representative.  A  crown  was  never  more  worthUy  be- 
stowed,"  said  De  Vane  in  low  tones,  as  he  stood  near  her. 
She  made  no  reply,  but  a  conscious  expression  flitted  over 
her  features. 

"I  have  Sometimes  been  at  a  loss  to  dotermino,"  said 
Waring, whether  poetry  surpasses  the  arts  in  the  power 
of  expression." 

It  is  a  beautiful  field  of  inquiry,"  said  Miss  Godolphin, 

and  one  might  hesitate  to  decide  between  the  contend* 
ing  claims  of  objects  which  so  deeply  interest  us." 

"  1  iliink  with  you,  Miss  Godolphin,"  said  Mr.  Claren- 
don ;  '*  it  is  one  of  those  questions  upon  wliit  h  a  great 
deal  may  be  said  on  botli  sides.  An}^  one  wlio  visits  the 
Xiouvre  will  And  the  power  of  art  in  expression  so  potent 
as  to  awake  emotions  which  are  rarely  appealed  to  else- 
where." 

"  But,"  said  Esther,  "  can  any  thing  equal  the  power  of 
language  ?" 

"  I  thank  yon,"  said  De  Yanc,  "  for  tliat  question ;  I  was 
about  to  ask  it  myself;  for  I  can  not  belie v^e  that  any  art 
can  rival  language  in  the  power  of  expression — the  lan- 
guage of  pa?sion,  I  mean,  which  poetry  is." 

"  Now,  Miss  Godolphin,"  said  Mr,  Clarendon,  "  it  be- 
comes you  to  sit  arbitress  between  these  contending  par* 
ties,  for  I  believe  you  have  not  committed  yourself." 

*VNot  as  yet,"  she  said. 

**  Nor  have  I,"  said  he  ;  "  but  I  incline  to  the  arts." 
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"  So  do  I,"  said  Waring ;  "  but  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 

between  objects  of  so  much  interest,  as  Miss  Godolphiu 
felicitously  says." 

"  I  have  never  seen  the  orighial  of  the  Dying  Gladiator," 
said  De  Vane,  "  but  there  is  in  my  home  a  very  superior 
copy,  large  and  finely  executed.  My  father  brought  it 
firom  Borne.  I  haye  often  admired  it,  studied  it,  thought 
that  I  entered  into  all  the  sentiments  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  express,  and  I  was  profoundly  affected  by  it.  Some 
time  since,  in  reading  (Jliiide  Harold,  I  found  a  description  . 
of  the  scene  which  art  had  essayed  to  suggest,  so  far 
transcending  the  work  itself,  which,  mute  yet  powerful, 
had  awakened  in  me  strong  emotions,  that  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  never  comprehended  it  before." 

Repeat  the  lines,  if  you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield, 
who  was  deeply  interested  m  the  conversation. 

De  Yane  bowed  to  her,  and  said :  I  think  I  can  recall 
them ; 

*I.8ee  before  tne  the  gladiator  lie: 
He  leans  upon  his  hand ;  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low; 
And  through  his  sidn  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  hlm—'he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the  wretch  who  won, 

*  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not-^his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away : 
He  recked  not  of  the  life  he  lost — nor  prize ; 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
T^ere  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play-r* 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  ffirei| 
Qtttchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday : 
All  this  rushed  with  his  blood.  .  .  , 
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Miss  Godolplihrs  eyes  were  liquid,  and  the  tears  rolled 
down  the  cheeks  of  Esther. 

The  lines  are  surpassingly  fine,"  said  Mrs.  Clarendon, 
whose  eyes  were  moist. 

"  A  finer  illustration  of  the  power  of  descriptive  verse,*' 
said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  it  would  be  hard  to  find." 

"  Indeed  it  would,"  said  Waring. 

*'Now,"  said  De  Vano,  "  you  observ(?  the  power  of 
poetry  in  exprcssloi].  Tlic  sculptOL'  reprcbriits  a  dying 
man,  full  of  manliness ;  the  gash,  the  dripping  blood,  the 
drooping  head,  are  all  seen.  But  the  poet  conies  in,  and  he 
invests  the  dying  form  with  the  deepest  moral  interest. 
The  tenderest  sympathies  of  our  nature  are  appealed  to. 
The  dying  man  is  a  &ther.  By  the  distant  Danube,  his 
boys,  all  unconscious  of  his  fate,  arc  at  play;  and  their 
Daoian  mother,  widow^ed  already,  d*'es  not  know  it,  but 
for  long  days  will  look  for  his  coming,  but  look  in  vMn." 

Every  one  who  heard  him,  exliildted  emotion.  Uncon- 
sciously, he  threw  the  power  of  his  own  eloquence  into 
the  description,  and  it  was  irresistible. 

"I  very  well  remember,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "to  have 
seen  the  statue;  and  I  must  confess  that  my  sensibilities 
were  never  touched  as  they  have  just  now  been  by  your 
description," 

"  I  saw  it,  too,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "not  a  great  while 
since,  and  it  never  moved  me  as  the  words  uttered  by  Mr. 
De  Yane  have  done.  I  looked  at  it  as  a  work  of  art.  Its 
moral  aspect  had  not  occurred  to  me." 

"  It  was  injured  at  one  time,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  The 
right  arm  is  a  restoration  by  Michael  Aiigelo." 

"Still,"  said  Warintc,  "  what  are  the  lines  but  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  work  of  art  ?  Did  not  the  statue  awaken  in  a 
man  of  genius  the  very  sentiments  it  was  intended  to  em- 
body ?" 

"  Oh !  no,"  said  De  Vane,  "  the  artist,  it  is  believedj  only 
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intended  to  express  liis  idea  of  manly  death;  of  a  dying 
man  exhibiting  all  of  life  that  Was  left  in  him,  in  its  grand- 
est fom.  The  power  of  expression  in  the  poetry  far  tran- 
scends that  of  the  statue  itself." 

-"Walking  one  day,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  " through  the 
Louvre,  I  entered  the  Spanish  gallery,  and  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  figure  of  a  prostrate  man  in  deep 
grief.  I  stood,  and  studied  the  painting ;  it  was  one  of 
great  power;  and  it  proved  to  be  a  representation  of  the 
repenting  grief  of  St.  Peter.  The  conception  of  the  artist 
was  a  high  triumph  of  genius.  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
depict  the  apostle  as  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  his 
grief,  unable  to  lift  his  head,  and  his  whole  form  prostrate. 
This  was  the  picture  of  my  imagination.  Not  so  that  of. 
the  Spanish  painter.  He  represents  St.  Peter  kneeling; 
his  body  drooping  forward,  but  the  face  upturmtl^  as  if 
the  eyes  were  seeking  some  revealing  light  which  might, 
shed  the  faintest  gleam  over  the  darkness  of  his  spirit.; 
and  his  mouth  was  open,  the  muscles  toq  much  relaxed  by 
the  anguish  of  his  soul  to  support  the  lower  jaw*  The 
hands  were  clasped,  but  not  upraised;  and  the  whole 
expression  was  that  of  unutterable  but  not  rayless  grief. 
Sorrow  had  deepened  into  agony,  which  could  be  expressed 
in  no  way  but  by  the  attitude,  the  tears,  the  uplifted  face 
of  the  apostle,  wounded  by  a  look  from  his  Lord.  Kow, 
I  had  again  and  again  read  the  accotmt  of  the  fall  of  St. 
Peter,  as  it  stands  in  the  inspired  record,  and  I  had  read, 
too,  what  sacred  poetry  could  utter  in  delineating  it ;  but 
none  of  its  lines  rivaled  the  simple,  touching  narrative 
of  the  Evangelist,  who  intbrins  us  that  when  the  Lord 
turned  and  looked  upon  Peter,  he  went  out  and  wept  bit- 
terly. Still,  I  must'  say,  that  account,  affecting  as  it  is, 
did  not  awaken  in  me  the  emotions  excited  by  the  picture 
in  the  Spanish  gallery  of  the  Louvre." 

Every  one  was  moved  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Olaren- 
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dbn.  His  fine  maimer  and  extraordinarily  earnest  tones 
ma.de  a  deep  impression. 

"  After  all,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  Miss  Godoli^Lin  will 
find  it  a  hard  task  to  decide  betwe;en  the  power  of  poetry 

aad  art." 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  said  slie,  "  I  must  decline  it." 
A  servant  entered  with  ices  and  droits ;  and  Mr.  Claren- 
don said : 

"  We  revel  in  luxuries  this  evening.  Poetry,  the  arts, 
fruits,  flowers,  ices.  The  ancients  never  equaled  us  with 
ail  their  boasted  civilization." 

I  am  afraid  that  you  will  rouse  my  friend  De  Vane 

int  o  opposition  again,"  said  Waring, if  you  exalt  modern 
Civilization  to  any  thing  like  equality  with  that  of  the 
ancients." 

"Ahl  yes,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon;  " hut  I  shall  put  him 
on  the  d^ensive  this  time,  if  he  seeks  strife ;  and  until  he 
can  cite  some  authority  to  show  that  any  thing  the  ancients 
possessed  could  rival  these  peaches,  and  this  iced  sherbet, 
1  shall  decline  to  argue." 

"  Preferring,  I  suppose,"  said  De  Yane,  "  to  enjoy  the 
gifm  that  come  from  the  gods,  without  inquiring  whether 
they  arc  partial  in  their  favors." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  I  have  learned  to  prize 
what  I  possess,  and  to  live  with  contentment,  unbued  with 
the  spirit  of  those  fine  lines  which  your  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at.  the  College  sometimes  quotes : 

*  To  be  resigned  wbou  Ills  betide, 
Patient  when  i.u  ors  are  denied, 

Thiinlcful  for  favors  given— 
This,  dear  Chloe,  is  wisdom^s  put^ 
This  is  that  iacense  of  the  heart 

Whose  fragrance  amella  to  beaveii.*  ** 

Except,"  said  De  Vane,  "  in  politics." 
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"  Oh  !"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  I  meant  to  be  understood 
of  the  gifts  bestowed  npon  onr  physical  nature.  I  fear 
that  I  am  any  thing  but  contented  with  my  lot  in  other 
respects ;  and  I  am  especially  impatient  under  this  prone 
Administration,  n^hich,  however,  if  it  should  please  Heaven, 
we  shall  soon  expel." 

Things  are  looking  well,  then?"  said  Mr.  Springfield. 
Everywhere,  even  in  N"ew-England,"  replied  Mr.  Claren- 
don ;  "  and  New- York  is  sure  for  us." 

"  T  am  anxious  to  see  General  Jackson,"  said  Miss  Go- 
dolphin.    "  T  learn  that  he  is  a  real  hero." 

"  He  is,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  in  his  character  and  his 
exploits  both." 

"I  have  seen  him,"  said  De  Vane.  "He  called  at  my 
father's  residence,  just  before  T  left  home,  on  his  return 
from  Washington,  having^  gone  some  considerable  distance 
out  of  his  way  to  confer  with  my  father  upon  public  affairs." 

"  Do  describe  him  to  us,"  exclaimed  Miss  Godolphin. 

"  His  appearance  impressed  me.  I  was  returning  from 
an  evening's  shooting,'^and  as  I  approached  the  house,  I  saw 
standing  by  the  Side  of  my  father,  in  the  gallery  of  the 
house,  which  was  open  to  the  western  sky,  a  tall,  somewhat 
slightly-built  gentleman,  dressed  in  black.  He  was  ^^  itli- 
out  a  hat,  and  the  declining  light  of  the  evening  fell  npon 
his  person.  His  hair,  somewhat  gray,  stood  np  from  liis 
forehead.  He  wore  a  pair  of  gold-framed  glasses,  and 
another  pair,  thrown  up  above  the  forehead,  rested  on  his 
hair.  His  eyes,  were  piercing,  and  their  fire  could  be  read 
through  his  glasses.  The  face  and  head  were  long ;  and 
there  was  a  character  of  unmistakable  firmness  seated  upon 
his  features.  As  I  approaclied  the  house,  my  lather  called 
to  me,  and  advancing,  he  prosoiited  me  to  General  Jackson, 
who  received  me  with  au  aii*  of  com*tly  dignity.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  by  the  stately  elegance  of  his  man- 
ners, for  I  had  Expected  to  meet  a  rough  Western  soldier." 
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"  Thank  you,"  said  Mies  Godolphin.  "  You  have  height- 
ened my  interest  in  him." 

"  He  is  distinguished,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  for  coiirtly 
grace.  There  is  said  to  be  something  very  fascinating  in 
his  manners." 

]Mr.  Clarendon  rose  and  took  leave.  Soon  after,  Miss 
Godolphin's  carriage  was  annoimced,  and  Waring  accom- 
panying her  to  it,  and  driving  with  her  to  Mrs.  Haber- 
sham's, Pe  Vane  lingered  a  little  while  longer,  as  if  re- 
luctant to  quit  a  place  which  had  become  so  dear  to  him." 

As  he  rose  to  leave,  Mr.  Springfield  said  to  him : 

*^Ihope  we  shall  see  you  again,  Mr.  De  Vane,  before 
you  leave  for  YirLi'inia." 

**Yes,  tlnuik  yoa,"  said  he,  "I  shall  call.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  start  on  Monday,  and  I  shall  call  in  the  mean 
while.    Good  night !" 

He  bowed  very  low,  and  walked  away  alone,  saddened 
by  the  thought  of  his  coming  leave-taking. 
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**  IxamsLh !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possesslog, 
And  like  cnoogh  tboa  kQow*st  thy  eBtlnate." 

To  turn  away  from  the  presence  of  those  who  are  dear 

to  us,  even  when  it  is  Tjulicved  that  the  separation  ^vill  be 
for  hut  a  few  weekB,  is  no  light  task.  The  uncertainiies 
that  attend  us  in  life,  at  every  step,  admonish  us  that  great 
changes  may  occur  before  we  tread  again  the  same  walks, 
or  wander  through  the  same  grounds,  or  seat  ourselves  in 
old  familiar  spots ;  and  the  shadow  of  indefinable  dread, 
dread  of  we  know  not  what,  steals  over  our  souls.  Who 
lias  turned  away  from  home  without  pausing  to  look  back, 
to  re-take  upon  the  heart  the  tracery  of  the  place  in  all  its 
features?  Who  has  said  "Farewell!"  to  one  really  loved 
without  looking  earnestly,  if  but  ibr.  a  moment,  into  the 
dear  eyes,  as  *if  tlie  soul  might  be  read  in  their  clear 
depths  ?  Who  that  has  stood  upon  the  vessel's  deck,  as 
the  swifb  winds  bore  it  away  from  the  shore,  looking  back 
to  see  a  loved  form  growing  fainter  every  moment,  and 
watching  the  lading  away  of  the  signals  which  are  thrown 
out  to  us  when  the  voice  can  no  longer  speak  what  the 
soul  longs  to  utter — who  has  not  felt  how  hard  it  is  to  say 
Faebwell?  Who  can  say  what  may  happen  before  we 
meet  again  ?  O  Life !  what  sadness  there  is  in  thy  mu- 
tations !  Who  could  read  thy  heart-history  without  sink* 
ing  under  its  revelations  ?  Nothing  but  trust-— trust  in  the 
constancy  of  those  we  love,  trust  in  the  unslumbering 
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"watclifulness  of  Iliin  ^y]lo  oaretli  even  for  the  sparrow — 
can  comfort  ub.  Are  ye  not  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows? 

On  Saturday  morning,  De  Vane  called  at  Mr.  Spring- 
field's, to  take  leave  of  the  family.  IsTeither  that  gentleman 
nor  Esther  was  at  home,  but  Mrs.  Springfield  was.  De 

Yaiie  entered,  and  a\  :is  iniurmcd  by  lier  that  Mr.  Spring- 
field had  gone  a  mile  or  two  into  the  country,  and  that 
Esther  w^as  passing  the  day  at  Leasowes. 

He  entered  into  conversation  with  Mr^.  Springfield  with 
his  accustomed  freedom.  His  respect,  his  affection  for  her 
•^for  he  had  learned  to  regard  her  with  a  sentiment  which 
was  strong  enough  to  be  called  affection — always  made 
him  frank  with  her,  when  they  were  alone.  Her  fine,  cul- 
tivated mind,  and  the  refinement  and  gentleness  which 
gave  an  indescribable  charm  to  her  manners,  made  her  a 
most  agreeable  person  to  every  one,  but  especially  so  to  a 
young,  high-toned,  ardent  man,  who  could  say  to  her  much 
that  he  would  not  utter  to  one  less  qualified  to  comprehend 
and  to  sympathize  with  him. 

"And  you  leave  us  on  Monday,  Mr,  De  Yane?"  she 
said. 

"  On  Monday,  madam,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  liave  been 
60  long  here,  that  I  have  learned  to  love  this  place,  and  I 
can  never  feel  at  home  anywhere  else." 

"  Perhaps,  when  you  re-visit  Virginia,'*  she  said,  "  you 
may  find  all  your  early  attachments  revive." 

"  iKTo,"  said  he, "  that  is  impossible.  If  I  had  not  changed, 
it  might  be  so ;  the  impressions  made  upon  me  here  might 
give  way  to  impressions  A\'hicli  ol»jccts  there  will  make. 
Dill  I  myself  am  chaiiLi'ed.  I  came  here  young,  with  views, 
tastes,  and  habits  formed  iu  the  midst  of  those  who  make 
their  own  world,  who  lead  a  life  so  artificial  as  to  unfit 
them  for  participating  in  the  tasks  of  real  life.  Here  I 
have  learned  to  look  upon  the  world  as  it  is ;  to  compre- 
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hpnd  that  the  true  graudcur  of  life  does  not  consist  in  sur- 
renderiiig  the  soul  to  the  frigid  conventionalisms  of  society, 
in  the  indulgence  of  exclusiye  ideas,  but  in  the  manly  dis- 
charge of  the  great  duties  of  humanity.  Here  my  mind 
has  been  awakened.  My  view  of  the  world  is  as  much  en- 
larged as  if  the  mists  which  heretofore  allowed  me  to  see 
but  a  small  part  of  the  landscape  had  been  swept  away, 
and  the  ^\'hole  ^vi(le  extent  of  liiii  and  valley,  and  inouii- 
tain  and  plain,  sketched  before  me,  flooded  with  the  sun- 
light. I  shall  re-visit  Virginia,  but  I  shall  never  again  be 
the  person  I  was  when  I  took  leave  of  my  home  to  come  to 
this  place." 

He  spoke  with  great  animation.   He  had  risen  from  his 

seat,  and  unconscioujily  elevated  himself  to  his  full  height. 
Mrs.  Springfiokl  smiled.  vShe  saw  with  the  hiixhest  satis- 
faction this  irrepressible  exhibition  of  the  noble  nature  of 
the  young  patrician,  whose  soul  was  asserting  its  right  to 
sympathy  with  the  great  world,  and  contending  against 
the  restraints  with  which  ancestral  pride  would  bind  it. 

"  Still,  Mr.  Be  Vane,"  she  said,  "  you  will  find,  upon 
your  return  to  the  home  of  your  youth,  so  much  to  interest 
you,  that  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  tear  yourself  away 
fi'om  it  onee  more.  At  yonr  age,  we  are  ardent.  We  yield 
a  ready  sympathy  with  those  persons  whose  tastes  are 
agreeable  to  us,  and  who  are  actually  present.  The  im- 
pressions made  by  other  objects  begin  to  fade,  and  we, 
after  a  while,  almost  wonder  that  their  influence  over  us 
should  have  been  so  strong." 

"Ah!  madam,"  said  De  Vane,  "you  judge  me  by  tlie 
commonplace  code  of  the  world.  I  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  it.  You  do  not  know  me.  But  my  own  conscious- 
ness vmdicates  me  from  meriting  any  such  accusation." 

Mrs.  Springfield  saw  that  she  had  wounded  him,' and  she 
hastened  to  assure  him  that  she  did  not  rank  him  with  that 
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light  class  of  young  persons  who  change  with  the  skies 
under  which  thoy  pnss. 

"  You  well  know,  Mr,  De  Vane,**  she  said,  "my  estimate 
of  yon.  But  you  are  about  to  undergo  an  ordeal  the  full 
severity  of  which  you  yourself  can  not  comprehend,  until 
y-fju  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  tlie  objects  which  will 
appeal  so  powerfully  to  your  affections,  your  tastes,  your 
ambition.'* 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,^*  said  De  Vane,  "  I  comprehend 
alL  You  must  remember  that  my  aunt,  Mrs.  De  Vane, 
has  kept  me  well  informed  of  all  that  transpires  at  home. 
She  has  all  the  while  contributed  what  she  could  to 
strengthen  my  early  tastes,  to  remind  me  of  the  claims  of 
my  family  upon  me,  and  to  maintain  over  me  the  influence 
of  caste.  I  recall  very  vividly  all  the  past.  I  have  never 
lost  the  vision  of  aristocratic  splendor  which  filled  my 
youthful  mind.  But  I  assure  you,  that  I  myself  have  un- 
dergone a  great  change.  The  great  world  has  been  revealed 
to  me,  and  I  can  never  unlearn  what  I  have  learned." 

"StilV  said  Mrs.  Springfield,  "  you  must  not  forget  that 
the  young  Abyssinian  Pi'ince,  after  seeing  the  great  world 
as  you  have  done,  returned  to  his  happy  valley.'' 

True,"  said  De  Vane,  "  but  that  was  because  he  saw 
the  world  only  as  one  views  a  panorama.  He  took  no  part 
in  it.  It  was  hot  the  actual,  the  living,  breathing  world 
that  he  saw,  but  a  succession  of  pictures.  The  world  that 
the  young  Prince  saw  was  but  little  more  than  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  paintings  of  the  great  masters.  I  have  walked 
through  the  actual  world.  I  comprehend  it.  I  di^dabi  tbo 
idle,  luxurious  life  which  our  aristocracy  lead.  I  intend  to 
take  part  in  the  real  struggle  of  humanity,  and  strive  tb 
help  forward  the  crowded  ranks  who,  like  pilgrims,  are 
seeking  some  happier  clime.  There  are  tasks  that  must  be 
done.  I  am  not  unambitious,  but  I  aspire  to  wear  honors 
won  by  own  exertions.  I  could  not  content  myself  to  sit 
12 
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down  and  enjoy  what  better  and  truer  men  even  than 
myself  had  achieved  for  me." 

Mrs*  Springfield  looked  at  him,  with  a  respect  and  admi* 
ration  that  her  face  revealed,  ivithoat  replying  immediate- 
ly to  what  he  had  said. 

He  walked  across  the  floor,  and  stood  before  the  portrait 
of  Esther.  The  morning  ]ig  ht  touched  the  picture,  and  the 
canvas  glowed  with  lilb.  De  Yane  fixed  his  eyes  on  it, 
and  seemed  unconscious  of  tlie  presence  of  Mrs.  Springfield, 
lie  stood  before^  it  for  minutes,  absorbed,  motionless.  The 
peerless  beauty  of  Esther  seemed  to  hold  him  entranced. 
At  length  he  breathed  deeply,  turned  away  from  the 
picture,  and  resumed  his  seat  without  uttering  a  word. 

Mrs.  Springfield  spoke.  "  How  long  do  you  suppose, 
Mr.  De  Yuno,  you  will  be  absent  from  iis 

"I  propttse,"  said  he,  "to  return  in  October.    I  shall 
acquaint  my  father  with  my  wish  to  make  my  residence 
in  this  place.   It  will  require  some  little  time  to  arrange 
my  affairs  in  Yirginia;  but  so  soon  as  I  can  dispose  of 
them,  I  shall  return  here.   This  is  to  be  my  home.'' 

"We  shall  be  very  happy  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr.  De 
Vane,"  she  replied.    "  Tou  know  our  appreciation  of  you." 

De  Yane  bowed.  Afler  some  further  conversation,  he 
rose  to  take  leave. 

"  Will  you  not  come  to,  us  this  evening?"  asked  Mrs. 
Springfield. 

"  With  great  pleasure,  madam,"  he  replied.  "  My  friend, 
Mr,  Waring,  will  doubtless  accompany  me." 

"We  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you,'*  said  Mrs.  Spring- 
field. 

De  Yane  walked  away  from  the  house.  lie  greatly  de- 
sired to  see  Esther  alone,  before  h.-iiving  for  Yirginia.  lie 
had  no  well-defined  purpose  in  seeking  a  private  inter- 
view, but  still  he  was  unwilling  to  quit  the  place  without 
conversing  with  her  under^less  restraint  than  he  must  be 
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subject  to  if  he  met  her  in  the  presence  of  others.  He 
directed  his  steps  to  Leasowes.  Entering  the  grounds,  he 
walked  directly  to  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Green  received  hinu 
Esther  was  not  in,  but  Mrs.  Green  iijiformed  him  that  she 
was  somewhere  in  the  grounds ;  that  she  had  taken  Mary 
Sinc-liiir  Willi  her,  and  walked  out  some  lialf-liour  since. 
De  Vane  went  in  searcli  of  her.  He  turned  his  steps  to- 
ward the  fountain  j  and  as  he  ^i.pproachod  it,  ho  saw  Esther 
and  little  Mary  seated  side  by  side.  Esther  instantly  rose 
to  meet  him. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  De  Vane,  "foir  trespassing  upon  you, 
Miss  Wordsworth.  You  know  that  I  leave  for  Virginia 
on  Monday,  and  I  could  not  tear  myself  away  without  once 

more  visiting  Leasowes.  The  place  has  become  very  dear 
to  me." 

"  You  know,  Mr.  De  Vane,"  she  replied,  "  how  welcome 
you  are  here.   Yon  are  never  an  intruder,'^ 

"Thanks,"  said  De  Vane.  "There  is  no  spot  in  the 
world  that  I  visit  with  so  much  pleasure." 

Esther  rewarded  him  with  her  brightest  smile.  She 
invited  him  to  be  seated.  "  No,"  said  he.  If  agreeable 
to  you,  let  us  walk  through  the  grounds.  It  wiil  be  some 
months  before  1  can  enjoy  that  privilege  again." 

Esther  took  Mary  by  the  hand,  and  they  turned  their 
steps  toward  the  cottage.  She  excused  hei^self  for  a  mo* 
ment,  and  entering  the  house  with  the  little  girl,  she  pres- 
ently returned  alone,  with  her  hat,  and  a  light  shawl 
thrown  about  her  shoulders. 

"Cuiiio,  Mr.  De  Vane,''  she  said,  "let  us  see  what  im- 
provements Jacob  has  been  projecting .  since  you  were 
here." 

They  turned  their  steps  toward  the  more  highly  culti- 
vated parts  of  the  grounds.  They  were  in  their  full  glory. 
Brilliant  flowers  grew  in  the  midst  of  the  beds.  The 
rarest  and  most  beautiful  shrubbery  fringed  the  walks, 
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and  the  highest  taste  was  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  grounds.  One  might  lose  himself  in  the  labyrinthine 
walks. 

"  Really,''  said  De  Vane,  "  this  place  is  enchanting.  It 
wants  only  statuary  to  make  it  perfect." 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me,"  said  Esther,  "  to  phace  some 
few  statues  in  some  parts  of  the  grounds.  Tf  I  should  ever 
yisit  Europe,  I  may  then  make  the  selections." 

"  Visit  Europe  you  certainly  will,"  said  De  Vane. 
"  With  your  tastes,  Miss  Wordsworth,  you  can  not  resist 
the  attractions  that  such  a  tour  offers." 

**  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  De  Vane,"  she  replied.  "  There  is 
so  much  to  bind  me  here,  that  I  can  not  hope  very  soon  to 
gratify  my  tastes." 

"You  wrong  yourself,  Miss  Wordsworth,"  said  De  Vane. 
"  Your  life  must  not  be  passed  in  this  way." 

Esther  tli^ned  upon  him  her  full  glance. 

"Have  you  forgotten,  Mr,  De  Vane,  the  obligations  that 
rest  upon  me  ?" 

"  Oh  1  no,"  he  answered ;  "  but  surely,  all  the  brightness 
of  your  life  is  not  to  be  obscured  in  this  spot,  beautiful  as 
it  is." 

"I  have  no  fixed  phuiH  for  the  future,"  said  Ksther ; 
"  none  beyond  the  simple  performance'.of  duties  which  are 
too  sacred  to  be  neglected." 

"  You  will,  I  trust,  take  brighter  views  of  life,"  said  De 
Vane,  "  The  tasks  which  you  perform  here  are  beautiful ; 
and  I  should  be  uncandid  if  I  did  not  say,  that  my  admi- 
ration is  yielded  to  you  as  it  has  never  been  to  any  one, 
when  I  see  you  at  Leasowes.  Still,  I  should  be  very  sorry, 
to  know  that  all  your  days  were  to  be  passed  here." 

He  turned  to  Esther  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  his 
face  revealed  even  more  than  his  language  had  disclosed. 
He  fixed  his  ardent  gaze  upon  her,  as  if  his  soul  would 
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utter  its  emotions  in  ji  glance,  while  the  lips  refused  to 
breathe  the  pa^ion  which  fired  it. 

Esther  was  deeply  agitated.  This  frank  declaration  of 
his  admiration  for  her,  just  uttered  by  De  Vane,  startled 
her.   She  made  no  reply. 

•  "  Yes,  Miss  Words w or tli,"  lie  continued,  "  I  am  too  self- 
ish to  wish  to  see  you  always  engaged  as  you  now  are, 
beautiful  as  the  tasks,  that  employ  you  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  by  all  who  can  appreciate  the  high  qualities 
that  prompt  you  to  discharge  them.  I  am  too  selfish 
for  that.  I  would  appeal  to  you,  too,  in  behalf  of  the 
great  world.  You  must  help  to  make  that  brighter. 
You  must  walk  through  it,  that  other  eyes  may  see  you 
and  bleRs  YOU.'* 

"  I  thank  yon,  Mr.  Dc  Yane,"  at  length  Esther  said,  "for 
all  your  kiadaess.  Here  I  feel  that  I  am  safe.  These 
duties  have  been  enjoined  upon  me  in  a  way  that  renders 
it  impossible  to  disregard  them.  X  am  a  little  a&aid  of 
the  great  world  of  which  you  speak.'* 
.  She  spoke  with  trembling  earnestness;  and  as  she  ut- 
tered these  words,  she  h)oked  into  the  face  of  De  Yane, 
AViih  a  genth^ness  so  perfect,  and  a  truthfulness  so  clear, 
that  he  felt  as  if  he  walked  by  the  side  of  a  being  who,  if 
not  celestial,  had  at  least  the  purity  of  those  whose  robes 
have  never  been  sullied  by  the  dust  of  the  world's 
crowded  ways. 

They  walked  on  for  some  moments  in  silence.  Their 
walk  conducted  toward  the  -gate  that  opened  into  the 
town.  -The  BiU^nce  was  at  lencith  broken  by  De  Yane. 

"Miss  Y'ordsworth,"  he  said,  "I  know  the  frankness  of 
your  nature.  I  am  about  to  speak  to  you  freely — as  treely 
as  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  at  this  moment.  As  you  know,  I 
am  just  now  about  to  re-visit  my  home— -the  home  of  my 
youth — ^my  ancestral,  home.  But  it  is  my  fixed  purpose 
to  return  here ;  and  if  I  can  secure  the  approval  of  my 
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father,  I  shall  make  this  my  residence.  Separated  from 
you  for  some  weeks  to  come,  as  I  must  be,  L  will  not  with- 
hold the  expression  of  my  great  regard  for  you.  A  purer 
Mendship  never  warmed  the  heart  of  any  man  than  that 
which  I  cherish  for  you.  May  I  hope  that  you  will  not  re- 
gard me  with  entire  indiflereaee,  and  tliat  you  jjcimit 
me  to  call  you  my  friend 

Esther  colored  deeply.  She  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said  with  a  Steady  yoice : 

"Yes,  Mr.  De  Vane,  I  am  sincerely  your  friend.  I 
should  be  ungrateful  if  I  were  not  SO;" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  De  Vane.  "  There  is  surely  no  con- 
sideration that  can  entitle  me  to  your  gratitude,  Miss 
WordsAvortli.  It  is  I  who  should  speak  of  gratitude. 
You  have  alied  a  bricfhtness  over  mv  life.  But  I  do  not 
like  the  word.  I  am  speaking  of  Iriendship.  I  should 
prize  your  friendship  unspeakably." 

"  I  have  already  said  to  you,  Mr.  De  Vane,"  said  Esther, 
"  that  I  am  your  friend.  For  yourself  and  Mr.  Waring,  I 
entertain  a  sentiment  that  certainly  deserves  the  name ; 
and  as  the  circle  of  my  Mends  is  not  very  large,  I  prize 
those  who  belong  to  it." 

De  Yane  was  a  little  disappointed  in  Xhi^  reply.  He 
regarded  Waring  as  he  did  no  other  man  on  earth ;  but  to 
hear  Miss  Wordsworth  associate  him  with  himself  in  one 
conunon  sentiment  of  friendship,  was  a  little  chilling  to 
him.  Still  he  could  not  complain  of  it ;  nor  could  he  mitke 
any  explanation.  He  had  not  spoken  of  love.  That  was 
quite  another  thing.  He  dared  not  speak  of  it.  He  well 
knew  the  settled  purpose  of  General  De  Yane  ;  his  aristo- 
cratic tastes,  his  ancestral  pride,  his  hopes  oi  his  son,  his 
plans  of  life  for  him.  He  comprehended,  too,  Mrs.  De 
Vane's  tastes,  prejudices,  preferences,  pride,  and  ambition. 
All  this  rose  before  him  at  the  moment.  Could  he  disre- 
gard it?   Was  he  to  make  a  rash  declaration  of  love  to 
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a  young  girl  wlio  walked  by  his  side  in  her  maidenly 
purity,  belonging  to  a  class  so  widely  different  from  the 
aristocratic  circle  in  which  he  had  been  reared  ? 

The  surges  of  his  passion  swept  furiously  against  the 
restraints  that  he  placed  on  himsell  Like  the  Korth  Sea 
dashing  against  the  dykes  of  Holland,  his  passion  shook 
the  barriers  tliut  kept  it  back.  Would  tlxe  wild  waves 
break  over  the  obstructions  ?  It  seemed  impossible  to 
shut  tlieni  out.  De  Vane  burned  to  know  tlie  real  senti- 
ments of  Esther  respecting  him.  Did  she  love  him  ?  Or 
was  it  only  friendship  ?  What  would  he  give  to  resolve 
the  doubt  I  There  stood  the  young  priestess,  glowing 
with  almost  unearthly  beauty.  Was  she  cold  ?  Or  did 
the  hidden  flame  of  passion  burn  in  the  deep  of  her  soul  ? 
They  had  reached  the  gate.  Unconsciously  they  both 
stood,  and  they  were  silent. 

Be  Yane  struggled  with  his  passion.  What  right  had 
he  to  ask  this  young  bright  being  who  stood  by  his  side 
to  speak  to  him  of  love  ?  Would  he  darken  her  woman's 
sky  ?  Would  he  humiliate  her  by  inviting  her  to  walk 
with  him  through  life,  when  she  must  encounter  the  scorn 
of  his  imperious  father,  the  reproaches  even  of  his  aunt  ? 
He  was  by  no  means  sure  of  the  state  of  Esther's  lieart. 
She  might  regard  him  simply  as  a  friend.  He  could  not 
trifle  with  her.  He  had  too  much  principle  to  make  an 
expenment  of  such  a  nature  as  would  induce  her  to  reveal 
her  real  sentiments,  without  being  ready  to  bind  himself 
to  her,  if  she  were  willing,  by  an  indissoluble  engagement. 
His  own  pride,  his  lofby  sense  of  honor,  his  profound  re- 
spect for  Esther— all  made  it  impossible  that  he  should  ad- 
vance a  single  step  beyond  the  line  tliat  he  had  reached. 
The  struggle  was  oyer,   PmjjciPLE  had  triumphed  over 

PASSION. 

"I  thank  you,  Miss  Wordsworth,"  said  Be  Vane,  "for 
having  admitted  me  to  the  oircle  of  your  Mends.   I  shall 
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bear  with  me  to  Virginia  the  consciousness  that,  in  quit- 
ting these  happy  grounds,  I  leave  behind  me  one  who 
'will  sometimes  recall  the  hours  that  we  have  passed 
together  in  these  walks.^' 

Tes,  Mr.  De  Vane,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  am 
your  friend,"  said  Esther. 

**  Aud  wlien  1  iv-iiirn,  nia^  I  reenter  this  portal,"  said 
De  V  ane,  "  couiident  that  I  shall  still  find  a  friend  hero 

Yon  need  not  doubt  it,"  said  Esther.  I  am  not  sub* 
ject  to  change." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  De  Vane,  "  thank  you." 

They  x^assed  through  the  gate  into  the  great  world. 

In  the  evening,  De  Vane  and  Waring  walked  to  Mr. 
Springiiuld's.    Tliey  were  expected. 

Eveiy  thing  was  arranged  vv  ith  perfect  taste,  and  the 
rooms  wore  their  most  eliec  rful  aspect.  Mrs.  Springfield, 
with  womanly  tact,  sought  to  surround-  De  Vane,  on  this 
last  evening,  with  bright  objects — objects  that  he  would 
recall  with  pleasure  after  his  departure.  Flowers,  fruits, 
and  the  innumerable  pleasing  things  that  belong  to  such  a 
household,  were  in  profusion.  The  supper  was  an  abound* 
ing  one. 

After  it  was  ended,  all  assembled  in  the  library,  and 
engaged  in  cheerful  conversation. 

"So,  Mr,  De  Vane,"  satid  Mr.  Springfield,  "you  will 
leave  us.  We  shall  regret  your  absence,  and  hope  that 
you  will  return  to  us  as  early  as  possible." 

"Ton  may  rest  assured  of  that,  sir,"  said  De  Vane. 
"  The  journey  will,  of  course,  consume  some  time ;  and  as 
I  intend  to  fix  my  residence  here,  it  will  require  some 
weeks  to  put  my  afiixirs  in  Virginia  in  such  a  condition 
that  I  may  leave  them." 

"  It  is  quite  settled,  then,  is  it,"  asked  Mr.  Springfield, 
"  that  you  will  make  this  your  &ture  home  ?" 

"  So  far  as  I  can  settle  it,"  said  De  Vane,  "  the  question 
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is  disposed  of.  I  anticipate  great  opposition  to  my  plan 
on  the  part  of  my  father.  He  is  very  decided,  I  may  say 
inflexible,  upon  most  subjects ;  bat  I  do  not  despair  of  be- 
ing able  to  obtain  his  consent  that  I  may  fix  my  residence 
here.  I  hold  that  questions  of  that  kind  are  to  be  dispos- 
ed of  by  every  one  for  himself.  They  concern  our  happi- 
ness too  much  to  suffer  us  to  submit  tkem  to  the  decision 
of  others." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "I 
think  that  all  such  matters  are  to  be  decided  by  one^s  self. 
!bi  the  light  of  all  the  surrotindings,  certainly  the  wishes 
of  friends  are  not  to  be  disregarded ;  but  after  all,  we  can 
only  determine  for  ourselves  what  wUl  be  agreeable  to  us." 

"So  I  tluiik/'  said  Waring.  "I  would  not  Vivo,  m  a  pal- 
ace on  compiiLsion.    It  would  be  but  a  splendid  prison." 

"So  say  I,"  said  De  Vai^e,  "Spleiidor  is  nothing  with- 
out liberty.  And  with  my  views  of  life,  to  compel  me  to 
sit  down  upon  4^  plantsttion  in  Virginia  and  see  my  slaves 
toil  for  my  benefit,  adding  year  after  year  to  the  increase 
of  an  estate  already  too  large,  would  be  intoleijable.  They 
write  to  me  about  the  glories  of  stioh  an  existence ;  they 
describe  in  c^lowing  terms  the  society,  made  up  of  the  best 
blood  ol"  the  eountry,  of  the  bport;^  wliich  are  introduced 
to  break  the  monotony  of  country  life ;  but  really  they 
have  fiailed  to  awaken  in  me  any  desire  to  lead  such  a  life." 

"  It  must  be  admitted,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  that  such 
an  existence  seems  to  ignore  the  higher  objects  of  our 
being." 

"  Xot  only  so,"  said  Waring,  "  but  I  should  die  from 
ennui.** 

"Tes,"  said  De  Vane,  "I  firmly  believe  lliat  some  de- 
gree of  labor  is  essential  to  happiness.  For  my  own  pai't, 
my  mind  is  quite  made  up  to  make  my  own  living.  T  in- 
tend to  labor ;  to  have  the  honest  consciousness,  when  I 
see  the  sun  descending  behind  the  western  sky,  that  I  have 
12* 
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oontribnted  by  my  own  exertions  to  pay  my  own  way  in 

the  world.  In  uo  other  way  could  I  feel  that  I  was  a 
man." 

All  smiled  at  tlie  energy  with  wliieh  J>Q  Yane  uttered 
these  words. 

"  What  will  Gleneral  De  Vane  say  to  all  tJiat  asked 
Waring. 

\"  Of  coarse  he  will  object,"  said  De^Vane.  "  But  I  Have 

one  appeal  to  make  to  him-^I  shall  lay  before  him  my 
views,  my  plans,  my  sentiments,  my  liopcs,  my  pi'inciples. 
For,  after  all,  with  mc  this  is  a  principle,  and  I  sliall  re- 
mind him  that  he  chose  his  own  path  in  life ;  he  fixed  his 
residence  just  where  he  pleased.  Therefore,  I  may  well  ap^ 
peal  to  his  sense  of  right,  to  allow  me  to  do  the  same 
thing.  His  ancestral  pride  will  give  way  before  his  strong 
sense  of  right  and  his  manliness." 

"  I  certainly  hope  so,"  said  Waring.  **  We  shall  await 
the  result  of  your  visit  with  great  anxiety.  I  say  we,  fo^ 
you  have  friends  here  beside  myself  who  will  be  profound- 
ly interested  in  your  return." 

De  Vane  could  not  resist  the  impulse  which  prompted 
him  to  look  toward  Esther.   Her  face  was  glowing. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield ;  "Mr.  De  Vane  well  knows 
that  he  has  friends  here,  and  1  trust  that  he  will  count  this 
household  among  the  number." 

thousand  thanks,  madam,  for  the  assurance,"  said 
De  Yane,  with  emotion.      I  shall  often  recall  this  spot  in 
my  travels,  and  whatever.  I  may  meet  in  Virginia,  nothing 
-can  efface  the  happy  memories  that  must  be  forever  asso;^ 
ciated  with  it." 

The  evening  advanced.  De  Vane  did  not  ask  for  music. 
He  was  too  sad  to  wish  to  hear  it.  Esther  felt  a  great 
relief  at  being  spared  the  performance.  For,  though  she 
had  not  analyzed  her  heart,  she  was  conscious  of  an  inter- 
est in  De  Yane  too  deep  to  permit  her  to  associate  iiim 
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with  any  of  the  commonplace  tilings  of  life.  If  she  sang, 
her  emotion  would  be  too  visible.  Indeed,  to  ask  her  to 
do  60  would  be  like  calling  on  the  Jewish  maiden  to  take 
her  harp  from  the  willows,  and  strike  its  chords  with  joy* 
ous  notes,  in  the  midst  of  her  exile. 

The  hour  for  leave-taking  came.  *  De  Vane  was  seated 
near  Mr.  Springlield.  He  rose  and  extended  his  hand  to 
that  gentleman,  thanking  him  for  all  his  kindness. 
.  I  am  indebted  to  you,  sir,  for  many  happy  hours,"  said 
he.  I  promise  myself  a  long  enjoyment  of  such  scenes 
hereafter." 

**  God  bless  you,  sir said  Mr,  Springfield^  "  We  shall 
all  welcome  you  upon  your  return.'* 

De  Vane  turned  to  Mrs.  Sprlngiiehl,  and  said  :  "  To  you, 
madam,  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  thanks.  You 
have  done  so  much  for  me,  that  I  shall  always  regard  you 
as  associated  with  my  best  and  happiest  days.  Farewell, 
madam  I'* 

Mrs.  Springfield  gave  him  her  hand,  and  said :  Fare* 
well,  Mr.  De  Yane.  Come  to  us  again  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

Esther  had  risen  from  her  seat.  She  stood  self-pos- 
sessed, and  yet  her  eyes  were  lit  with  all  the  ardor  of  her 
soul.  De  Vane  advanced  to  her,  took  her  hand,  stood  for 
a  moment  silent,  and  then  said :  "  Miss  Wordsworth,  fere- 
well    -  Esther  said  not  a  word. 

Waring  said  "  Good-night  I"  to  the  group,  and  walked 
to  the  door.  De  Yane  turned  for  a  moment,  made  a  state- 
ly how,  and  then  passed  out. 

The  door  closed  on  tlie  young  patrician  !  Shall  he  ever 
enter  it  again  ?  Time  and  the  Fvtuxb  alone  can  reveal 
his  destiny  I 
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CHAPTER  I 

"Fast  silent  tears  were  flowing. 
When  aomethlng  stood  beUnd  I 
A  hand  mm  on  my  shoulder— 
I  knew  its  touch  was  kin<i;' 

JilCiLlBD  MUKOKim  MiLSlItS, 

The  flying  post-horses  dashed  away  from  Mrs.  Bowen's 
door — ^four  superb  blood  bays;  and  the  driver's  French 
horn'  poured  a  loud  and  cheerful  blast  upon  the  morning 
air*  The  coach  boYe  De  Yane  away.  Five  other  passen- 
gers were  seated  with  him,  and  much  as  he  regretted  to 
quit  a  place,  unspoakably  dear  to  liim,  there  was  a  decree 
of  exhilaration  imparted  to  him  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
dashing  coach  and  four. 

Waving  his  hand  to  "Waring,  he  was  gone.  Would  he 
return?  Would  he  withstand  the  appeals  of  his  aunt  ? 
Could  he  prevail  on  his  father  to  yield  to  his  wish  to  make 
his  home  in  that  Southern  town  ?  Or  would  he  feel  the 
rekindliug  of  early  passiou,  submit  himself  to  the  sway  of 
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ambition,  and  remain  in  his  ancestral  home  ?  Who  could 
say  ?  Waring  was  sad,  for  he  was  very  strongly  attached 
to  his  young  friend.  He  saw  in  him  grand  qualities,  and 
capabilities  for  high  tasks.  _ 

Esther  went  as  usual  to  Leasowe&  She  walked  slowly ; 
but  she  did  not  stop  by  the  way.  'Whatever  may  have 
been  her  emotions,  she  resolutely  walked  forward  to  her 
duties.  Assembling  about  lier  the  little  girls,  she  read  to 
them  the  Scriptures,  and  then  kneeling,  read  one  of  those 
prayers  prepared  for  such  occasions  by.a  woman  eminent 
for  her  piety  and  her  learning.  All  the  morning  she  passed 
with  them,  directed  their  pursuits,  «nd  -gave  them,  some 
instructions  in  drawing.  Then,  joining  them  in  their  mid- 
day nu  al,  she  spoke  to  them  of  those  subjects  which  she 
knew  would  interest  them. 

Soon  after,  Mrs.  Springfield  called  for  her,  and  entering 
the  carriage,  they  drove  away.  At  Esther's  suggestion, 
they  visited  a  poor  &mily  in  the  sand-hills,  and  returning, 
called  at  Mrs.  Gildersleeve's.  Esther  requested  Mrs.  Spring- 
field to  leave  her  there,  saying  that  she  would  be  at  home 
by  evening ;  and  her  aunt  drove  away,  comprehending  her 
feelings. 

When  Esther  came  in  the  evening,  she  was  very  calm, 
and  spoke  of  her  visit.  "  I  found  Mrs.  Gildersleeve,"  she 
said, "  quite  cheerful.  She  is  beginning  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  things  that  engaged  her  formerly,  and  she  has  a 
niece  with  her,  just  arrived— a  nice  little  girl." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield,  "  She  has 
been  very  desolate  since  the  death  of  Eva." 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  said  Esther.  *'  I  have  grieved  for  her.  She 
is  comfortable,  too,  and  finds  her  needlework  ample  for  her 
support." 

That  la  fortunate,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield.  Occupation 
is  essential  to  happiness,  and  Mrs.  Gildersleeve  is  too  proud 
to  accept  from  others  any  thing  beyond  what  she  needs." 
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:  I  thought  the  sand-hills  appeared  attractive  to-day,'* 
said  Esther,  Warm  as  the  weather  is,  the  clear  streams 
and  the  spreading  shade-trees  were  inviting.  I  think  we 
might  find  it  agreeahle  to  pass  our  summers  there.'* 

^*Mr.  Springfield  thinks  of  it,"  she  replied;  "and  we 
must  select  a  pleasant  site,  if  he  should  decide  to  make  it 
a  summer  lionic." 

"  Let  it  be  in  a  valley,"  said  Esther,  "  by  a  clear  stream, 
and  not  on  a  hill.  I  do  not  admire  hills  for  residences.  And 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  command  the  comforts  that  are 
essential  to  a  country  home." 

Mr.  Springfield  came  in,  and  the  subject  was  further 
discussed. 

"T  think,"  said  he,  "  tliat  I  might  prefer  to  bnild  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  some  twelve  miles  from  the  town. 
There  we  should  Jind  the  finest  water,  extraordinary  facil- 
ities for  bathing,  the  purest  air,  and  good  society," 

^*  Is  it  not  too  far  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Springfield. 

^^Ohl  no,"  he  said.  ^^We  should  furnish  our  summer 
house,  and  go  to  it;  and  return  whenever  we  found  it 
agreeable." 

It  was  decided  that  they  sliould  at  some  time  visit  the 
place,  and  see  what  it  offered  in  the  way  of  advantages  for 
a  summer  residence. 

So  far,  the  name  of  De  Vane  had  not  been  uttered  by 
any  one  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Springfield  forbore  to  do  so, 
from  consideration  for  Esther ;  and[  yet  she  did  not  doubt 
that,  while  the  conversation  turned  upon  other  subjects, 
the  thought  that  filled  the  heart  of  her  niece  was  in  some 
way  associated  with  him. 

The  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  still  twilight  had  suc- 
ceeded— twilight,  that  brings  with  it  so  many  memories. 
How  full  of  self-searching  is  that  space  which  divides 
day  from  night— neither  day  nor  night ;  shadowy,  quiet, 
dreamy ;  too  late  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  day,  too 
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early  to  kindle  the  lights  for  the  night  1  In  the  town,  the 
noise  of  busineds  lulls,  and  occasional  sounds  only  are  heard, 
the  roll  of  wheels  at  intervals,  or  the  tread  of  passers-by 
on  the  sidewalk  seeking  their  homes;  in  the  country,  the 
buzz  of  insects,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  song  of  the  herds- 
man. Even  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  the  hour  has 
invited  to  ropose.  Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  lield 
at  the  eventide. 

Esther  tetired  to  her  own  chamber.  The  blinds  were 
open,  the  serene  summer  sky  wad  spread  out  before  her^ 
the  sky  which  she  had  often  looked  up  to,  standing  by  the 
side  of  Be  Yane.  There  was  the  opal  hue  which  he  so 
much  admired,  and  burning  in  the  midst  of  it  was  the 
eveniug-blar,  lustrous,  as  if  just  kindled  for  the  first  time 
in  the  iirmameut  by  some  celestial  messenger,  as  the  pro- 
mise of  some  new  advent  of  love  to  a  sin-stricken  world. 
Esther  gazed  upon  it  in  deep  musing.  She  felt  very  lonely, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  De  Vane's  departure  tears  stole 
iixto  her  eyes,  and  soon  she  wept  as  if  the  very  fountains 
of  her  nature  were  broken  up*  Never  before  had  she  wept 
in  this  way.  Slie  bowed  her  head  upon  the  bed,  and  poured 
out  her  soul.  Presently  she  started  ;  a  hand  was  laid  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  looking  up,  she  saw  Mrs.  Springfield. 
Her  aunt  took  a  chair  near  her.  Esther  laid  her  head 
in  her  lap,  like  a  little  child,  and  wept  without  restraint. 

Mrs.  Springfield  said  nothing  for  some  time.  Her  own 
tears  came  to  her  eyes,  but  she  checked  theuL  At  length 
Ksther  became  more  tranquil,  and  Mrs.  Springfield  said  to 
her: 

"  My  child,  may  I  not  know  what  makes  you  unhappy  ?" 

For  some  moments  Esther  made  no  reply.  She  then 
threw  her  arms  around  Mrs.  Springfield's  neck,  and  kissed 
her. 

Has  any  thing  been  said  to  you,  !Esther,  to  make  yon 
unhappy  ?'* 
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**  Oh  I  no,  no  I"  she  replied,  "  Notlung,  nothing ;  but  I 
feit  to-day  weary  and  sad,  and  I  could  not  restrain  my 

tears  wlien  this  quiet  hour  eainc  on." 

"Esther,  my  own  child,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield,  "are 
you  disappointed  ?    Is  your  heart  wounded 

She  rallied  instantly.  The  very  thought  that  any  one, 
even  her  aunt,  should  suppose  that  she  had  been  disappoint- 
ed in  her  hopes,  roused  her.  The  thoij^ght  that  any  one 
should  suppose,  even  for  a  moment,  that  De  Vane  was 
oa;pable  of  wounding  her,  appealed  to  her  spirit  in  a  way 
that  made  it  impossible  she  could  weep  any  lono^or. 

•  "  No,  aunt,"  she  said,  "neither  disappoint(ul  iiur  wound- 
ed. I  was  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  loneliness,  which  you 
will  easily  comprehend.'' 

"  I  do  comprehend  it,  my  child,"  she  said.  "  But  I  can 
not  express  my  admiration  of  the  nobleness  of  Mr.  De  Vane 
in  returning  to  Virginia  as  he  has  done,  under  a  sense  of 
duty  wMch  alone  could  take  him  away.  I  comprehend  his 
feelings  too,  for  I  saw  him  when  you  did  not,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  revealed  his  heart  quite  as  plainly  as  if 
he  had  told  me  all  he  felt." 

Mrs.  Springfield  then  related  to  Esther  what  had  taken 
place  when  Be  Yane  called  on  Saturday  morning.  His 
emphatic  statement  of  Ms  purpose  to  return  to  the  town  in 
October  and  fix  his  residence  there,  his  earnest  utterance 
of  his  views  of  life,  and  his  standing  in  iixed  and  uncon- 
scious gaze  upon  her  portrait.  Esther  felt  the  light  of 
morning  already  spreading  over  her  soul,  and  once  more 
embracing  her  aunt,  she  kissed  her  tenderly. 

Mrs.  Springfield  had  acted  with  as  much  tact  as  delica- 
cy. She  saw  Esther's  depression.  She  well  knew  why 
she  sought  solitude  as  the  evening  came  on,  and  she  wished 
to  assure  her  of  her  sympathy,  without  wounding  her  sen- 
si  bility,  or  drawing  from  her  any  disclosures  which  she 
might  not  freely  wish  to  make.   She  knew  that  she  could 
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trust  every  thing  to  Esther,  but  she  knew  too  what  a  re- 
lief it  would  be  to  her  to  know  that  in  herself  she  had  not 
only  a  friend  who  would  counsel  in  the  affairs  of  every-day 
life,  but  who  could  sympathize  with  those  emotions  which 
are  of  far  higher  moment  with  all  properly-organized  na- 
tures than  any  or  all  of  those  things  which  the  world  calls 
real. 

Mrs.  Springfield  left  her  alone  and  descended  to  the 
library,  where  Esther  joined  licr  before  a  great  while, 
without  any  yisible  traces  of  the  recent  tears.  Waring 
came  in,  and  was  warmly  welcomed.  All  were  pleased  to  see 
him,  and  with  that  subtle  perception  of  proprieties  which 
belongs  to  fine  natures,  he  exerted  himself  to  be  cheerful, 
and  to  make  others  so.  Without  any  felse  delicacy,  he 
went  directly  to  the  snl)ject  which  he  knew  really  was  the 
one  of  intert-Ht  \y\th  his  friends. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Springfield,"  he  said,  "  I  am  deserted  and 
desolate  :  my  Mdus  Achates  has  gone." 

"  Really  gone !"  said  Mrs.  Springfield.  «  We  shaU  all 
bvjiipathize  with  you,  for  we  found  his  society  Tery  agree-- 
able." 

*'Yes,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  I  became  very  strongly 
attached  to  Mr.  De  Vane ;  his  fine  mind  and  noble  nature 
relreshed  me.  Do  you  suppose  that  lie  will  carzy  out  his 
purpose  and  made  this  his  residence 

« It  is  his  purpose,  undoubtedly,  to  do  so,»  said  Waring. 
«  He  is  perfectly  settled  in  it,  and  his  firmness  is  great  when 
he  once  takes  a  position.  There  is  so  much  of  the  heroic 
in  him,  that  resistance  only  rouses  his  strength.  But  he  \i 
about  to  pass  through  a  very  severe  ordeal.  Ixetuming  to 
the  home  of  his  youth,  early  impressions  may  be  revivified. 
The  slumbering  pride  of  ancestral  state  and  consideration 
mjay  be  awakened,  and  the  sense  of  duty  which  is  so  pow^ 
erful  in  him  may  bring  him  to  yield  his  wishes  to  those  of 
General  De  Yane.  Still,  his  wishes  are  so  strong,  his  attach- 
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mcnt  to  this  place  so  deep,  and  his  love  of  independence  m 
nucomproniising,  that  I  have  great  hope  of  Jiis  coining 
back  to  us." 

.  General  De  Vane,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  is,  I  have 
learned,  extreme  in  his  aristocratic  tastes  and  opinions. 
Perhaps  few,  even  in  Yirginia,  carry  them  so  far,  and  I  can 
hardly  suppose  that  he  will  consent  for  his  son  to  leave 
him,  and  especially  to  come  here  and  enter  upon  a  labori- 
ous profession." 

"Yes,"  said  Waring,  "it  is  very  much  to  be  feared 
that  he  will  never  giye  his  consent  to  that.  He  is  very 
wealthy,  and  there  is  no  iMcessity  for  any  exertion  on  the 
part  of  his  son ;  but  he  will  never  induce  George  De  Vane 
to  lead  the  life  of  an  idle  man.  A  more  powerful  organ- 
ization for  working  I  never  saw.  I  mean,  I  never  knew  any 
man  wliose  taste  for  occupation  was  stronger,  or  wliose 
scorn  ibr  indolence  was  more  intense.  No  wealth  could 
tempt  him  to  drift  through  life,  and  his  love  of  his  race 
is  such,  that  a  stiff,  formal  social  system  can  never  hold 
him.  We  feel  his  absence,  and  yet  I'll  venture  to  say  that 
there  are  some  two  or  three  laboring  men  in  the  town  who 
fancy  that  no  one  can  regret  him  as  they  do — Hobbs,  for 
inistance,  the  blacksmith.  I  think  it  quite  likely  that  tears 
may  have  washed  away  some  of  the  coal-dust  from  his  face 
when  De  Vane  bade  him  good-by,  for  he  did  call  at  his 
shop  to  shake  hands  with  him  on  Saturday." 

"He's  a  noble  fellow,"  siid  Mr.  Springfield. 

"1  trust  that  he  will  become  a  Christian,"  said  Mrs. 
Springfield.  "  A  large  heart  like  his  would  be  very  happy 
if  full  of  love  to  the  Lord,  w^o  gave  his  own  life  for  him." 

"  I  regret,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  that  he  is  skepticaL" 

"He  can  not  be  said  to  be  so,"  said  Waring,  "in  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  word.  He  is  full  of  doubt,  but 
his  earnest  nature  illumines  the  very  clouds  which  surround 
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Iilin,  and  lie  is  too  warm  to  content  himself  with  tlie  frigid 
rationalism  which  satiates  some  minds." 

"  I  rejoice  to  lienT*  you  say  so,"  said  Mr.  Springfield. 
I  regret/^  said  Waring, "  more  than  I  can  express,  that 
De  Vane  is  not  a  Christian.  He  is  just  now  bewildered 
with  the  mists  of  neology.  The  Germans,  by  their  lumin- 
ous vapors,  have  iuvolvcd  hira,  but  his  strong,  earnest  na^ 
tiire  will  make  its  way  out  of  them.  I  love  him  so  much, 
that,  while  I  can  not  claim  him  as  a  believer,  I  do  chiim 
him  as  a  disciple  of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  He  re- 
minds me  of  Abou  Ben  Abhem  in  the  exquisite  poeni  of 
Leigh  Hunt. 

"  I  have  not  seen  It,'^  said  Mn  Springfield. 

"Do  repeat  the  lines  for  us,  Mr.  Waring,"  said  Mrs. 
Springfield. 

Esther  had  said  nothing,  hut  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Waring,  as  her  aunt  made  the  request,  with  eager  interest. 
He  observed  it,  and  looking  at  her,  uttered  the  lines : 

*^  Abou  Ben  Adheic  (may  his  tribe  increase !) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peaces 
And  sav,  witMn  the  moonli|^t  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  ii|  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adbt^  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said : 

*  What  wrttest  thou  r  The  vision  raised  its  head, 
And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered :  *  Tbe  names  of  those  who  love  tiie  Lord.' 

*  And  is  mine  oiie  V  said  Abou.   *  Nay,  not  so,* 
Kcplied  the  angel.   Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerly  still,  and  said :  '  T  pray  thee,  ttien, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  bis  fdlow^-men,' 
The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.   The  next  night 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakenmg  lidu, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  lore  of  God  had  blessed, 
And  lo  1  Ben  Adhein's  name  led  all  the  rest.'^ 
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"  It  ?*.s' exquisite  !"  exclaimed  Esther. 

"  Perfoetly  boautiful !"  mid  Mrs.  Springfield.  "  We  are 
obliged  to  you  for  making  us  acquainted  with  it." 

"  And  for  giving  un  such  hope  of  our  young  Mend  Mr. 
Be  Vane,"  said  Mr.  Springfield. 

^'  It  reminds  me/'  said  Esther^  ^Vof  our  discussion  as  to 
the  comparatiye  merits  of  poetry  and  the  arts.  If  Mr. 
De  Yane  were  here,  I  tli  lnk  he  would  insist  that  the  poem 
which  you  have  jnst  repented  does  much  toward  estab- 
lishing his  proposition  in  favor  of  the  power  of  poetical 
description," 

Waring  smiled.  "  I  had  no  idea,"  said  he,  "  that  I  was 
furnishing  an  argument  against  myself." 

"  But  you  must  admit,"  said  Esther,  **  that  it  is  a  pow- 
erful one.  Could  any  painting,  or  piece  of  sculpture,  teach 
the  heautiful  lesson  which  the  poem  does,  so  exquisitely 
and  so  briefly  ?" 

"I  shall  decline  all  argument  upon  that  point,"  said 
Waring,  «  nntU  I  can  bring  in  my  allies,  MisB  Godolphin 
and  Mr,  Clarendon." 

"  That  is  yielding  the  field,"  said  Esther,  "  for  I  am  all 
alone ;  at=  least,  the  only  ally  who  was  with  me  in  our 
late  contest  is  absent." 

"  I  shall  report  to  liim,"  said  Waring, in  my  first  letter, 
how  gallantly  you  maintained  the  position." 

"  And  do  give  him  our  best  wishes,"  said  Mr.  Spring- 
field. 

» 

"  And  assure  him  of  our  regrets  at  his  absence,"  said 
Mrs*  Springfield. 

"I  shall  make  him  v^y  hap^jy  in  doing  so,"  said  War- 
ing. • 

"Have  you  seen  Miss  Godolphin  very  lately  asked 
Esther* 

"Not  since  I  met  her  here,"  said  Waring.  "I  think 
that  Mrs.  Habersham  is  about  to  go  to  her  place  in  the 
country." 
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"  Some  four  miles  from  town,"  said  Mr.  Springfield* 
"It  is  a  place  of  great  beauty,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at 
their  retreating  to  it,  though  the  health  of  the  town  is 
excellent." 

"I  have  never  seen  it,**  said  Waring. 

"  But  you  wiU  visit  it  now,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Spring- 
field, playfully. 

"I  shall  be  so  much  engaged  with  books,"  said  Waring 
pleasantly,  "that  T  sball  have  but  little  leisure  for  the 
ladies.  Still,  if  Miss  Wordsworth  will  accompany  me,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  visit  so  interesting  a  person  as  Miss 
GodoIpMn." 

"Of  course,"  said  Esther,  "I  could  not  refuse  to  con- 
tribute to  your  happiness  in  that  way.  When  shall  we 
go?" 

"  I  must  first  ascertain,"  said  Waring,  "  if  they  have 
gone." 

And,  of  course,  in  pursuing  so  important  an  inquiry, 
you  will  not  intrust  any  thing  to  an  agent,  but  will  call 

in  person.  Otlierwise  I  should  offer  to  look  into  the  uiiair 
my  pelf." 

"  Do,  Miss  Wordsworth,"  said  Waring,  "  and  then  ar- 
range the  time  of  our  excursion,  and  I  shall  feel  quite 
obliged." 

"Very  good,"  said  Esther.  "I  am  very  prompt,  and 
will  call  to-morrow  morning." 
"  Thanks,"  said  Waring. 

"She  is,"  said  Mr.  Springtield,  "  a  person  of  extraordi- 
nary attractions,  and  I  do  not  wonder,  ""Mr.  Waring,  that 
you  should  wish  to  visit  her.  I  find  her  really  fascinating. 
When  she  was  with  us,  a  few  evenings  since,  she  displayed 
wonderful  resources." 

"  She  is  a  superior  person,"  said  Waring, "  in  every  way. 
Her  intellect,  her  character,  her  accomplishments,  and  her 
beauty,  are  all  of  rare  perfection.    She  is,  too,  so  earnest, 
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that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  an  interest  in  her.  I  can 
not  feel  any  thing  like  a  deep  interest  in  any  one  who 
lacks  depth  of  character.   Miss  Godolphin  has  it." 

"  She  has,"  said  Esther.    "  Her  nature  is  a  very  earnest 

one,  and  I  find  myself  pcnverfully  attracted  by  her.  We 
must  visit  her,  Mr.  Waring." 

"  I  shall  always  be  at  your  service,"  he  said  ;  "  and  wlien 
she  returns  to  town,  in  October,  we  can  arrange  a  plan  for 
seeing  her  often," 

The  mention  of  October  seemed  to  give  general  satisfac- 
tion. 

**IIow  refreshing  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield,  "to  look 
forward  to  the  fall  I  It  is  to  me  the  most  agreeable  of  the 
seasons^" 

"  Oh !  incomparably  so,"  said  Esther.  I  love  autumn, 
and  hail  it  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  year." 

I  must  express  my  preference  for  spring,"  said  Mr. 
Springfield. 

"  Spring,"  said  Waring,  "  is  beautiful,  fhll  of  delights, 
and  rich  in  promise  ;  but  I  must  agree  ■vviLii  Miss  Words- 
worth in  her  preference  for  autumn." 

"I  enjoy  spring,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield,  "from  sympa- 
thy with  my  husband's  tastes.  I  have  often  seen  him  re- 
joice in  the  opening  spring  with  the  gladness  of  a  boy." 
r  **Ldo  love  its  promise,  and  catch  the  joy  with  which  it 
fills  all  nature,  animate  and  unconscious  nature,"  said  Mr. 
Springfield. 

•  "  But,"  said  Esther,  "  the  autumn  brings  the  matured 
promise ;  the  ripened  fruits,  the  waving  harvests,  and 
many-colored  leaves,  which  give  such  a  mellow  beauty  to 
the  aspect  of  nature.  Then  one  feels  a  languor  in  spring ; 
but  in  autumn  the  air  invigorates,  and  the  bright,  frosty 
mornings,  when  the  crisp  leaves  crackle  under  your  feet, 
impart  an  elasticity  to  your  spirits^  which  is  never  ex- 
perienced at  any  other  bcatson." 
13 
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"And  does  not  the  decay  of  jiature  saddeu  you  ?"  said 
Mr.  Spriiigtield. 

At  times  one  does  feel,  when  looking  upon  the  falling 
leaves,  and  hearing  the  solemn  winds  breathing  through 
the  ever-green  pines,  a  touch  of  melancholy  sympathy 
with  nature ;  but  there  are  so  many  autumnal  glories  that 
you  forget  the  sadness,  and  wrap  yourself  gladly  to 
walk  out  under  the  sparkling  stars,  which  seem  to  grow 
brighter  in  the  cool  air.  Then,  too,  enjoying  the  ripened 
fruits,  and  seeing  gathered  harvests,  and  drawing  near  the 
early  fires,  you  anticipate  the  magnificence  of  winter.'' 

"Now,  Mr.  Springfield,"  said  Waring,  "Miss  Words- 
worth sings  the  glories  of  autumn  in  a  way  to  make  one 
eiijoy  it.  It  is,  I  am  happy  to  know,  not  a  great  way  off, 
and  we  shall  expect  to  see  her  grow  very  bright  when  her 
favorite  season  revisits  us." 

Esther  looked  up  at  him  quickly,  but  she  could  detect 
no  mischief  in  his  composed  features,  and  she  said :  "  I 
hope  we  shall  all  be  bright  and  happy,*' 

"  Poets,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  sing  the  glories  of  the 
varying  year.  'But  Esther,  I  believe,  is  consistent ;  she  has 
from  her  childhood,  by  a  sort  of  perverseness  it  may  be, 
rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  the  year." 

"  Ever  since  I  saw  the  fh*st  crimson  leaf  from  a  swoot 
green  tree,  in  the  early  autumn,  and  the  red  dogwood 
berries  sprinkled  with  frost,"  she  said. 

"  When  are  we  to  take  our  equestrian  excursions,"  said 
Waring,  "  which  we  arranged  some  little  time  since  ; 

Oh  1 1  must  look  after  that  to-morrow^  when  I  see  Miss 
Godolphin,"  said  Esther.    "  She  is  said  to  ride  superbly." 

"  If  she  can  excel  you,  Esther,"  said  Mr.  Springfield, 
"  she  must  indeed  be  accomplished.  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
Waring,  that  last  summer  she  dashed  away  from  me  in 
that  i7ild  mountain  region  of  Virginia,  and  defied  me  to 
follow  her?  I  «actually  found  it  at  times  difficult  to  keep 
>he  saddle." 
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"  I  did  not  know  she  was  so  wild,"  said  Waring.  "  Who 
would  have  supposed  it  ?" 

"  Get  her  over  into  the  country,"  said  Mr.  Springfield, 
'rand  she  becomes  transformed." 

"I  fear,"  said  Esther,  "  that  you  will  frighten  Mr,  War- 
ing, and  that  he  will  refuse  to  accompany  me." 

"  I  only  wish  to  put  him  on  his  guard,"  said  Mr.  Spring- 
field, fcu  tUuL  lie  may  be  sure  of  liis  horse,  and  tighten 
his  girths." 

- '  I  am  a  good  horseman,"  said  Waring,  and  I  shall 
prepare  myself.  There  are  some  hedges  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  atiy  number  of  rail  fences." 

''My  horse,"  said  Esther,  "has-  not  yet  arrived.  He  is 
at  the  plantation,  enjoying  otium  eum  dtgnitate,  literally. 
Ko  human  being  is  allowed  to  use  him  except  my  own 
servant,  who  has  charge  of  him,  I  must  have  him  sent 
to  me." 

"  And  is  he  active  and  fleet     asked  Waring, 
"  Both,"  said  Esther,  "  or  I  should  not  have  named  hini 
Manfred." 

"I  must  provide  myself^  then,  with  his  equal;  for  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  outridden  by  any  young  lady  in  all  the 

State." 

"  Until  Manfred  arrives,  my  imcle  will,  I  am  sure,  let 
me  have  his  horse." 

*'  Oh  1  yes,  my  dear  Esther^  with  pleasure,  provided  you 
reserve  your  dashing  adventures  until  Manfred  does  arrive. 
I  am  suited  in  a  saddle-horse.  He  never  stumbles,  and 
never  shies,  and  he  is  about  the  only  horse  t  know  that  is 
free  from  those  faults ;  so  that  I  can  not  afford  to  have 
him  impaled  on  a  rail,  or  blown  by  a  four  hours'  ride." 

"  I  shall  treat  him  as  tenderly,"  said  Esther,  as  if  he 
were  an  Arabian." 

"Like  Manfred,"-  said  Mr.  Springfield;  "and  very  for- 
tunate it  is  for  him  that  he  has  good  blood  in  him,  for  he 
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}i;is  had  to  encounter  some  sore  trials,  to  flesh  and  blood 
both." 

"  I  shall  wait  on  you,  then,"  said  Waring,  "  very  soon, 
to  learn  the  result  of  your  interview  with  Miss  Godol- 
phin." 

"  Yes,"  said  Esther. 

Couversatlon  iblluwcd  upon  general  subjects,  and  after- 
ward Mr.  Spriuglicld  and  Waring  interchanged  their 
views  upon  some  questions  alfecting  the  Church :  a  ques- 
tion of  a  class  which  they  never  overlooked,  and  about 
which  they  uniformly  agreed,  sometimes  having  to  en- 
counter serious  opposition  from  other  official  members. 

Mrs.  Springfield  was  happy  to  see  that  Waring's  oppor- 
tune presence  had  cheered  Esther,  and  in  her  heart  she 
thanked  him. 

When  he  took  his  leave,  the  house  was  a  brighter  one 
than  when  he  had  entered  it ;  and  he  bore  with  him  the 
love  and  confidence  of  those  who  knew  how  to  prize  his- 
pure  and  generous  nature. 


CHAPTER  IL 


**  What  !  may  it  be,  tUat  even  in  lieavenly  place 
Thai  busy  Archer  bia  shai'p  arrows  tries  ? 
Sure,  if  that  long  with  love  acquainted  eyes 

Can  jucJcre  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case  ; 
I  reaJ  ib  ia  thy  iouk»,  tiiy  languished  grace." 

&1S  FfllLIP  3LDNB7* 

In"  a(X^or<lance  with  her  promise,  Esther  called  the  next 
day  at  Mrs.  llabersham's,  and  found  Miss  Godolphin  at 
home.  They  had  not  yet  removed  to  the  country,  but 
were  preparing  to  do  so;  Mrs.  Habersham  having  gone, 
when  Esther  called,  to  make  arrangements  for  their  com* 
fort  able  reception.  Miss  Godolphin  was  seated  in  a  small 
houdoir.  surrounded  hv  needle- work  and  books  :  aud  as 
she  rn-i'  to  receive  Esther,  tslie  said  : 

"  I  welcome  you  to  my  own  retreat,  where  I  work,  and 
play,  and  read,  and  write,  just  as  I  may  feel  inclined.'^ 

"  It  is  a  charming  place,''  said  Esther ;  "  and  I  do  not 
wonder  that  you  pass  your  hours  here.  This  window 
give>  }  (>u  a  view  of  the  garden,  and  I  can  not  imagine  a 
more  cheerful  spot." 

"See  this  crape-myrtle,"  said  ^Miss  Godolphin,  rising 
and  putting  aside  the  rich  lace  curtain  that  draped  the 
sash.  "Is  it  not  perfectly  beautitUl?  The  color  of  the 
flower  is  perfect." 

"  It  is  indeed  beautiful !"  said  Esther.  "  And  the  rich 
deep  bloom  of  the  oleander  imparts  an  Oriental  aspect  to 
the  place.    How  can  you  give  it  up  ?" 

"You  hav  e  not  seen  our  country  place,''  she  said,   "  That 
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is  a  wilderness  of  delights,  and  you  know  we  have  both 
avowed  our  preference  for  the  country,'* 
"  When  do  you  go  ?"  asked  Esther. 

"  Probably  on  Saturday,"  she  said.  "  My  aunt  is  to  de- 
cide to-day.  I  wish  that  you  would  accompany  us.  We 
should  be  delighted  to  have  you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Esther.  "I  shall  hope  to  see  you 
often,  but  I  could  not  at  this  time  be  absent  from  town." 

"That  Lease wes  of  yours,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "is 
absolutely  engrossing,^  The  place  is  perfectly  delightful — 
a  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  as  I  heard  Mr.  De  Vane  de- 
fcicribe.it  iu  couversalion  one  evening.  But  you  must  be 
rescued  from  it,  and  given  to  the  great  world." 

"I  find  it  a  charming  retreat,"  said  Esther,  "from  the 
great  world;  and  when  walking  thrdugh  its  sequestered 
paths,  feel  the  refreshing  influence  of  nature  upon  my  spir- 
it. Then  as  to  the  little  girls,  they  are  my  friends,  and  it 
sometimes  saddens  me  to  think  that  they  have  to  encoun- 
ter the  great  world." 

"  I  shall  certainly  exert  myself,"  said  Miss  Godolphin, 
"  to  have  you  drawn  away  from  it.  Leave  it  for  a  time  to 
gffod  Mrs.  Green — for  she  is  good.  I  called  there  some 
days  since  to  see  you.  You  were  not  there,  and  the  re- 
fi'eshing  coolness  of  the  spot  was  so  inviting,  that  when 
Mrs.  Green  asked  me  to  stay,  I  sat  with  her  for  at  least  an 
hour  in  the  little  end-gallery,  shaded  by  wild  orange-trees; 
and  sh(3  talked  to  me  in  such  a  way  about  this  world,  its 
triiais  and  its  hopes,  and  the  Lord,  who,  in  his  goodness, 
was  ^training  us  for  a  better  world,  where  there  would  be 
peace,  and  where  no  partings  would  sadden  us,  nor  death 
enter  to  wound  us,  that  I  wept  like  one  of  your  little 
girls,  aiid  really  wished  that  I  could  rest  on  the  old  saint's 
lap,  as  I  did,  n'hen  a  child,  upon  my  mother's." 

Esthers  eycis  iiUed  with  tears.  She  was  profoundly 
affected  by  the  picture  which  Mibb  Godolphin  had  paint^ 
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edr-rthis  bright,  proud,  splendid  creature,  listening  to  the 
happy  talk  of  Mrs.  Green,  in  her  natural  simple  way, 
about  Jesus  and  heaven,  until,  in  sympathy  with  the  faith 
and  hope  of  the  Christian  pilgrim,  she  had  wept  like  a 
child. 

"  Yes,"  said  Esther,  "  Mrs.  Green  is  really  good ;  and  I 

often  sit  with  lier,  to  hear  her  speak  of  tlie  better  country." 

"O  ]Vli^^s  \V urdsworth  !"  said  Miss  Godoiphin,  "I  envy 
you  your  faith  and  your  peace." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Godolphin,"  said  Esther,  "  they  may  he 
yours." 

Miss  Gk>dolphin  fixed  her  large,  diu*k,  soul-lit  eyes  on 
Esther's  fece,  and  said :  "  How  I  long  for  rest !  The  world 

is  so  shallow,  so  heartless,  so  unsatisfvinfr  I  I  have  seen' 
it,  young  as  I  am,  in  its  glory;  and  I  do  not  hate  it,  but  I 
am  sick  of  it.  Its  frivolous  pleasures,  its  silly  amuse- 
ments, its  soulless  rivalries — oh !  how  I  despise  them !" 

"  You  know,"  said  Esther,  **  that  there  is  One  who  has 
said :  'My  peace  I  give  unto  you ;  not  as  the  world  giveth, 
give  I  unto  you.' " 

"  How  beautiful  1"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  "  *  Not  as  the 
world  oriveth.'  We  all  know  how  hollow  that  is,  I  must 
study  those  words,  for  I  want  peace." 

Esther  was  deeply  affected.  The  appealing  face  of  Miss 
Godolphin,  over  whose  classical  features  the  shadow  of 
some  great  trouble  seemed  to  rest,  which,  while  it  did  not 
cloud  its  beauty,  touched  it  with  suffering  and  heightened 
its  power,  W4fcs  irresistible.  "  My  dear  Miss  Godolphin," 
she  said  gently,  "  will  you  suffer  me  to  try  to  guide  you 
to  the  feet  of  One  who  will  give  you  that  peace  ?  I  am 
very  weak  myself,  and  iny  own  feet  want  sirerigtheiung  ; 
but  I  speak  only  what  I  know,  when  I  say  that  there  is 
peace  in  believing." 

"  Believing  1"  said  Miss  G6dolphin.  "  Oh  I  that  I  could 
believe.   I  have  tried,  I  have  struggled.   In  Home  I  was 
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accustomed  to  go  to  the  places  of  worship  where  I  wit- 
nessed all  that  was  most  impressive  in  the  form  of 
religion.  I  saw  and  heard,  and  was  impressed,  but  X 
could  not. believe.  The  music  transported  me.  I  rose 
to  the  highest  heavens  upon  its  ascending  melodies.  Mj 
imagination  was  lighted  up  by  all  the  glories  of  an 
invisible  world.  The  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  service 
bore  me  away,  and  I  lh)aled  with  the  perfumed  incense 
into  the  very  courts  of  heaven.  The  Miserere  su"l)dLiod 
me  and  filled  me  with  anguish,  I  felt  the  unutterable  sor- 
row  that  breathed  in  its  deep  tones — tones  deeper  than  the 
sepulchre,  deeper  than  the  ocean,  deep  as  the  rayless  abode 
of  lost  spirits;  but  I  never  believed,  never  trusted,  never 
felt  true  penitence,  nor  was  my  soul  even  once  lighted  up 
with  hope — never 

"iNTo,"  said  Esther,  "  that  is  not  the  place  to  find  peace. 
I  do  not  d(>ul)t  that  many  suu'erely  worship  in  the  midst 
of  the  imposing  forms  which  you  describe  ;  but  your  na- 
ture seeks  the  simpler  foi*ms  of  majestic  truth.  You  do 
not  need  that  any  ministry  to  the  senses  should  move  yotu 
You  are  too  earnest  for  that.  It  can  not,  of  course,  instruct 
you ;  but  you  will  find  in  the  outlines  of  truth  all  that  is 
necessary  to  induce  you  to  exph)re  the  recesses  of  its  lofly 
temple.  The  simplest  aspects  of  nature  are  the  grandest. 
A  ii^reat  mountain  standing  out  against  the  sky,  lills  us 
with  awe,  while  a  wide-spread  landscape  of  variegated 
beauty  only  charms  us.  It  is  refreshing  to  me  to  read  the 
words  of  my  Lord ;  to  think  of  him  as  standing,  not  in  the 
midst  of  the  temple,  glorious  as  it  was,  but  as  seated  upon 
the  mountain-side,  still  more  glorious,  or  standing  upon 
the  shore  of  tlie  sea,  or  walking  through  the  green  fields, 
teaching  his  dis(  iples.  They  may  exclude  the  Lord  from 
their  temples,  but  they  can  not  shut  him  out  from  nature.'' 

"And  do  you  read  the  teachings  of  the  Lord,  as  you  find 
them  in  the  Scriptures,  with  comfort 
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**TTmpcakablc  conifort,"  said  Esther.  "And  I  do  find 
in  tlie  word  of  Inspired  tnitli  the  peace  which  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away." 

"  You  must  help  me,"  said  Miss  Godolphin«  "  Let  me 
be  with  you  as  much  as  possible — dp!" 

"You  do  not  know  how  happy  it  will  make  me,"  said 
Esther,  "  to  be  with  you — to  seek  with  you  the  right  way. 
It  will  help  rne,  I  am  sure." 

"  Since  I  lieard  1]  is  hop  MoKendree,"  said  Miss  Godol- 
phin,  "  I  have  been  longing  to  talk  with  some  one  on  this 
subject.  The  venerable  appearance  of  the  man  at  once 
impressed  me,  and  the  simple,  majestic  beauty  of  his  dis- 
course  opened  to  my  view,  for  a  moment,  the  survey  of 
another  world.  I  did  so  much  desire  to  speak  with  him ; 
but  not  knowing  you  as  I  do  now,  I  could  not  call." 

"ITow  I  regret  that  I  did  not  know  your  wish  !"  said 
Est  her.  "  He  was  with  us  for  some  days,  and  we  should 
have  heen  very  happy  to  see  you." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  she  said  ;  "  but  it  is  so  rarely  that 
I  hear  one  who  affects  me  as  he  did,  that  I  lament  his  go- 
ing without  my  hearing  from  him  in  conversation  so  much 
that  I  wish  to  know.  With  you  I  can  speak  freely — can 
open  iny  heart ;  you  can  fully  sympathize  wiih  me.  I  do 
feel  so  desolate — so  desolate  I" 

"  Often,"  said  Esther,  have  I  wished  to  speak  with 
you,  for  I  have  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  you ;  but  I 
feared  that  you  might  not  comprehend  me,  and  that  I 
should  offend  rather  than  help  you." 

"  Oh !  no ;  no  fear  of  that.  Why,  Miss  Wordsworth, 
if  you  knew  what  I  have  suffered,  what  a  dreary  world  I 
live  in,  you  would  comprehend  how  welcome  true  sympa- 
thv  is.  My  aunt  is  every  tliine  to  me  that  she  can  be. 
She  loves  me  as  she  loves  no  other  being ;  but  she  herself 
is  bewildered.  She  has  no  light  to  cheer  her  own  spirit ; 
18* 
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and  the  thonglit  of  death  fills  her  with  the  deepest  gloom. 
You  are  to  he  my  (ruide,    I  shall  cliiiGf  to  vou." 

"  Oh  I  that  I  were  stronger  1'*  said  Esther.  "  I  have  sat 
hy  the  hour  and  listened  to  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Spring- 
field and  Mr.  Waring,  and  felt  an  eager  desire  that  the 
whole  world  could  have  the  truth  presented  just  as  they 
spoke  of  it.  No  argument,  no  display,  but  conversation ; 
bringing  to  hear  upon  the  great  subject  the  largest  views, 
in  a  natural,  unstudied  way,  that  lighted  it  up  indescriba- 
bly, just  as  one  hears  other  subjects  spolvPu  of — the  arts, 
commerce,  politics,  the  events  of  life — without  a  tinge  of 
doubt  colonng  their  remarks,  or  the  lightest  fieecy  vail  of 
mist  clouding  their  vision." 

"pelightM!"  exclaimed  Miss  Godolphin,  "I  do  not 
wish  any  one  to  attempt  to  argue  me  into  believing.  It 
would  be  hopeless.  But  to  hoar  Christians  speak  of  the 
things  which  belong  to  religion,  as  if  they  felt  them  to  be 
real,  has  always  had  a  great  charm  for  me.  I  love  that 
good  Mrs,  Green,  since  I  heard  her  speak  as  she  did,  in  a 
way  that  I  can  not  describe  to  you ;  and  I  teel,  at  times, 
like  running  round  there,  and  begging  her  to  let  me  come 
to  her  every  day,  to  hear  her  talk  of  the  better  count  i  \ , 
and  of  the  road  that  leads  to  it." 

"She  will  be  delighted  to  sec  you,"  said  Esther,  smiling. 
"  There  is  a  great  charm  about  naturalness,  and  I  do  not 
wonder  that  it  gives  you  pleasure  to  hear  the  happy  talk 
of  mv  old  friend." 

She  must  give  me  some  of  her  time,"  said  Miss  Godol* 
phin.  "  If  it  were  not  for  leaving  my  aunt  inconsolable,  I 
should  offer  myself  to  Mrs.  Green  as  a  pupil,  and  take  my 
place  among  her  other  orphan^." 

"And  yet  you  would  take  me  away  into  the  great 
world     said  Esther,  smiling. 

"  Oh  I  I  only  meant,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  that  I  de- 
ftired  to  see  more  of  you— to  have  yon  more  with  us ;  aiid 
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I  -really  think  that  you  wouldT  help  to  make  the  great 
world  better  and  happier," 

"  I  shall  certainly  be  very  liappy  to  be  more  with  you,*' 
said  Esther.    **  I  am  afraid  of  the  great  world." 

"  What  is  called  the  fashionable  world,"  said  Miss  Go- 
dolphin,  "  is  to  me  not  only  unattractive,  bat  repellent. 
It  is  to  the  last  degree  distasteful  to  me.  I  hare  walked 
through  its  vain  mask,  and  feel  now  like  one  who,  sitting 
put  a  gay  ball,  stands  in  the  cold  gray  light  of  morning, 
when  the  music  has  ceased  and  the  guests  have  gone, 
looking  at  the  decorated  room,  lately  so  brilliaat,  now  va- 
cant and  oliilliiig' ;  and  I  ask  myself  if  it  can  be  possible 
tiiat  these  same  people  will  ever  return  to  resume  their 
revelry." 

"  Society,"  said  Esther,  "  ought  to  be  organized  upon  a 
different  basis.  Social  enjoyment  there  ought  to  be,  but 
sm-ely  it  may  be  had  without  making  society  itself  the 
worse  for  it.  Life  is  too  serious,  too  momentous  an  affair, 
to  allow  us  to  pass  tliroui^h  it  seeking  amnsement  merely. 
Our  tastes  may  be  cultivated,  refined,  niinisiered  to  by  the 
arts,  by  music,  by.  literature,  by  conversation ;  and  we 
may  indulge  in  whatever  entertains  us,  without  making 
us  frivolous,  or  without  degrading  us,  by  lessening  out 
love  for  the  pure,  beautiful  objects  which  are  within  oui 
reach," 

"  Oh !  yes,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  we  need  not  live  in 
solitude,  nor  ignore  society,  nor  become  misautliropic." 

"Visiting,"  said  Esther,  **as  it  is  usually  conducted, 
seems  to  me  very  unsatisth  'tory." 

"Odious I"  said  Miss  Uudoiphin;  "and  I  carry  it  on 
chiefly  by  cards ;  for  I  will  not  lend  myself  to  the  paltry 
ceremonies  which  consist  of  calling,  and  sitting  for  a  few 
moments,  and  talking  commonplaces,  and  hurrying  to 
some  other  parlor  to  repeat  the  same  senseless  form.  I 
wili  not.    In  Europe  they  arrange  things  beautifully,  for 
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there  Bocioty  is  admitted^to  be  artificial,  and  it  has  its 
laws,  perfectly  well  understood.  In  the  first  place,  when  a 
stranger  goes  to  reside  in  a  place,  he  is  expected  to  make 
the  first  call,  on  such  persons  as  he  may  desire  to  open 
social  relations  with — reversing  our  rule,  and  very  properly 
too,  I  think ;  I'or  it  may  not  be  kiiown  that  such  a  person 
has  arrived,  or  it  m-i}''  not  be  his  wish  to  ei^ter  society. 
iSo,  the  new-comer  makes  the  first  call,  and  leaves  his  card 
at  such  doors  as  he  may  wish  afterward  to  enter  as  a 
visitor  there.  Those  who  desire  to  recognize  social  re- 
lations with  the  new-comer,  may  return  the  call,  either  by 
sending  a  card,  the  most  frigid  of  all  modes  of  recognition, 
or  by  driving  to  the  door  and  leaving  a  card,  which  is  re- 
spectful but  stately;  or  by  calling  in  person,  and  sending 
in  a  card  with  one  of  the  corners  turned  down,  which 
means  that  you  are  willing  to  see  the  person  hereafter ;  or 
by  ringing  the  door  bell,  sending  in  your  name,  and  asking 
for  the  person — ^all  of  which  is  perfectly  well  understood 
by  all  well-bred  2>cople  in  Europe.  And  for  my  part,  I 
admu*e  the  system,  and  shall  act  upon  it  here.*' 

A  very  large  circle  of  merely  formal  people  is  neither 
profitable  nor  agreeable,"  said  Ksther, 

"Forms,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "are  not  to  bo  over- 
looked. They  have  their  importance.  But  within  the 
circle  of  form  there  must  be  a  smaller  one  of  real  interest 
and  heart  attachment.  I  am  pleased  with  our  society 
here.  It  is  unusually  good ;  but  with  the  large  number 
of  young  persons  who  surround  us,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  we  can  know  them  all  intimately." 

"  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  often,"  said  Esther, "  even  when 
you  go  to  the  country." 

"  Oh !  yes,"  she  said ;  "  the  distance  is  very  short.  We 
shall  drive  in  almost  daily,  and  we  shall  insist  upon  keeping 
you  with  us  part  of  the  time." 

Esther  expressed  her  thanks,  and  said : 
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"  Our  friend,  Mr.  Waring,  was  projecting  some  riding 
excursions  only  last  evening,  and  it  is  his  wish  that  you 
should  join  us  in  them." 

"Oh!  thaiilv  you,"  said  slie,  "I  sli  ill  be  very  liappy  if 
you  ^v'ili  consent  to  take  me  as  one  oi  tiie  party,  and  will 
join  you  at  any  time." 

"  I  have  said  to  Mr.  Waring  that  I  must  wait  for  the 
coming  of  my  own  horse.  I  shall  order  him  to  be  brought 
to  me  without  delay." 

"  Is  he  far  from  here  ?  Will  it  require  some  time  to  get 
him  here  ?" 

"But  a  few  days,"  said  Esther.  "He  i>i  just  now  c^i\joy- 
ing  country  life,  and  I  should  liave  had  liim  brought  to 
me  in  the  spring,  but  I  was  so  occupied  that  I  did  not 
do  so," 

**  In  the  mean  time,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  we  can  sup- 
ply you,  perhaps.  We  ^ave  at  our  country  place  two  or 
three  good  saddle-horses,  I  believe." 

"T  itiu«5t  wait  for  Manfred,  thank  you,"  said  Esther, 
"We  know  each  other." 

"  When  Mr.  De  Vane  returns,"  said  Miss  Godolphin, 
"he  must  find  us  fearless  horsewomen.  Those  Virginia 
gentlemen,  especially  £rom  the  mountains,  do  ride  su-. 
perbly." 

"  Of  course,  then,"  said  Esther,  "  we  must  be  diligent  in 
the  mean  while  ;  and  I  promised  Mr.  Waring  to  see  you 
to-day  on  this  important  matter." 

"All  !"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  looking  at  Esther  quickly, 
"  does  Mr.  Waring  wish  me  to  join  you  before  Mr.  De 
Vane's  return 

"  He  is  quite  earnest  about  it,"  said  Esther. 

Miss  Codolphin  looked  gratified,  and  said : 

"  Any  one  might  find  it  a  sufiicient  attraction  to  attend 
you  and  Mr.  Waring,"  she  said,  "independent  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  on  horseback ;  but  I  fancied  that  he  was  so 
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engrossed  by  yon  and  his  friend  Mr.  De  Vane,  that  he 
had  no  room  for  any  one  else  in  his  heart." 

Esther  laughed,  and  said :  "  We  are  good  friends,  it  is 
true — tried  friends ;  and  his  attachment  to  Mr.  De  Yane 
is  great ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  liU  his  entire  heart.'' 

"I  never  witnessed  any  thing  like  his  friendship  for  that 
young  Virginian,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  "I  believe  he 
would  lay  down  his  life  for  him  to-morrow ;  and  as  to 
yourself,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  entertains  for  you 
the  grand  passion." 
.  "  For  me  !"  exclaimed  Esther,  coloring  to  the  temples. 

Why,  he  is  to  me  as  a  brother.  I  have  known  him  since 
I  was  a  child." 

Miss  Godolphin's  eyes  rested  on  her,  with  an  earnest 
look.  That  is  just  what  Mr.  Clarendon  said,"  she  re- 
marked. He  vindicated  you  promptly,  and  added  that 
you  had  never  loved  any  one." 

The  receding  blood  again  rushed  to  Esther's  face,  and 
she  said  in  low  tones:  "I  thank  Mr.  Clarendon." 

Do  you  think,  Miss  Wordsworth,  that  men  ai*e  capable 
of  true,  unswervinir,  lifelong  attachments  f" 

Really,"  said  Esther,  I  have  not  studied  the  philo^ 
sophy  that  would  enable  me  to  answer  that  question." 

"Lord  Bacon's  philosophy,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "the 
philosophy  of  observation  and  experience — the  2->hilosophy 
of  life — makes  me  doubt  it." 

Esther's  face  was  troubled.  An  indefinable  shadow 
passed  over  her  spirit. 

"  Observe,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  I  am  only  skeptical. 
My  faith,  or  rather  my  rejection  of  faith,  is  not  confirmed." 

"It  is  to  be  hoped,"  said  Esther,  "that  you  will  adopt 
a  brighter  creed.  It  is  dreadful  to  doubt;  and  I  should 
think,  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  those  we  love,  would-  make 
one  most  miserable." 

For  a  minute  or  two  Miss  Godolphin  said  nothing.  She 
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seemed  lost  in  thought,  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  Es- 
ther. She  k)oked  out  upon  the  garden.  The  perfume  of 
its  flowerB  came  through  the  o|ien  window,  and  the  glanc- 
ing sunbeams  played  over  the  deep-green  leaves  of  the 
oleander. 

Where  liad  the  thoughts  of  Miss  Godolphin  wandered  ? 
What  converse  was  she  holding  with  her  own  heart,  as 
memory  threw  its  broad  light  over  the  past  ? 

■•   "And  Mr.  Waring  is  your  friend  ?"  she  said  at  k^ngth. . 
**  He  looks  like  a  true  man.    You  are  happy,  Miss  VV  ords- 
worth,  in  the  possession  of  such  a  friend." 

"  I  prize  him  highly,"  said  Esther.  "  TTf^  is  a  true  man 
— ^noble,  generous,  sincere,  earnest.  His  mind  and  his 
heart  are  both  grand." 

Miss  Godolphin's  face  expressed  interest,  and  Esther 
proceeded  to  give  a  statement  of  Waring's  course — ^his  at- 
tachment to  his  sister;  his  unselfish  relinquishment  of  his 
share  of  the  joint  estate  inherited  hy  them,  for  her  benefit; 
his  engaging  in  teaching ;  his  caieer  in  college ;  and  his 
pure,  fervent  faith  as  a  Christian. 

Miss  Godolphin's  face  exhibited  varying  emotions,  as 
Esther  continued,  with  an  unconscious  glow,  to  recite  her 
knowledge  of  her  friend's  history;  and  when  she  ceased  to 
speak,  there  was  silence  for  a  moment. 

**jMiss  AVordsworth,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  ''such  a  man 
is  godlike!  How  immeasurably  he  transcends  those  who 
boast  of  rank,  and  plume  themselves  upon  the  possession 
of  wealth !  Such  a  man  throws  a  crowned  king  into 
eclipse,  and  vindicates  the  claim  of  men  to  that  trust  and 
consideration  which  our  sex  always  wish  to  repose  in 
them." 

Esther  was  almost  startled  hy  her  enthusiasm.  She 
said !  "  You  can  not  overrate  Mr.  Waring,  Miss  Godolphin ; 
he  is  pure  gold." 

It  was  understood,  before  Esther  left  Miss  Godolphin, 
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that  arrangements  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  for 
their  equestrian  excursions ;  and  when  they  separated,  each 

felt  a  deeper  interest  iu  the  other,  and  both  resolved,  that 
for  the  future  they  would  seek  each  other  oftener,  and 
indulge  a  more  unrestricted  intercourse  than  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed. 

When  Thursday  evening  came,  Waring  appeared  punc- 
tually in  Mr.  Springfield's  library,  and  joined  the  family 
at  tea.  It  had  long  been  his  habit  to  pass  that  evening 
with  them,  and  he  prized  the  privilege. 

As  he  entered,  seeing  Esther  seated  on  a  fanteuil^  he 
advanced  to  her,  and  said  gayiy :  "  What  tidings  do  you 
bring?" 

She  smiled,  and  said :  "  Are  you  very  much  interested  in 
knowing?'* 

"I  think  I  may  venture  to  eay  that  I  am.  The  sketch 
which  you  drew,  when  I  was  here  last,  of  our  horseback 

adventures,  has  so  impressed  me,  that  I  find  the  forms  of 
fair  ladies  gall()]>ing  ovei-  my  pages  in  the  highest  eques- 
trian style,  when  I  attempt  to  read." 

Inde  e  d  ! "  said  Esther,  "  Day-dreams  I  You  are  really 
interested." 

I  must  confess  it  honestly ;  and  you  will,  as  a  humane 
person,  relieve  my  anxiety  as  speedily  as  possible." 

"Then,"  said  Esther,  "I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  tid- 
ings are  good.  Miss  Godolphln  graciously  consents  to 
join  us,  whenever  we  notil'y  her  that  we  are  ready." 

Waring's  face  liglxted  up,  and  Esther  was  surprised  to 
see  the  pleasure  which  her  announcement  gave. 

"And  they  have  not  yet  gone  to  the  country,  then?" 
he  said, 

"ITot  yet,"  said  Esther.   "They  will  probably  go  on 

Saturday  ;  but  the  distance  is  so  short,  that  it  is  only  a 
suburban  residence;  and  I  have  promised  to  visit  Miss 
Crodolphin  often,  . 
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"  Tliere  is  a  ^^onderfiil  fascination  about  her,"  said  War- 
ing ;  "  and  I  think  that  you  will  find  her  as  unworldly  as 
she  is  charming." 

"She  is  remarkably  so,"  said  Esther,  "and  that  is  her 
great  charm.  Comprehending  the  great  world  as  she  does 
-having  Been  it  in  its  many-sidedness,  to  use  a  German 
phrase — she  is  as  simple  in  her  tastes  as  if  she  had  never  left 
her  naiive  place.  She  is,  of  course,  cultivated  as  she  could 
not  have  hcen  if  she  had  reiiiaiued  at  liorne,  but  lier  tastos 
are  as  pure  and  &*esh  as  possible.  She  hates  fashionable 
life,  and  loves  the  true,  the  simple,  and  the  beautiful." 

Waring  listened  with  evident  satisfaction  to  Esther's 
glowing  tribute  to  her  friend — ^for  such  she  now  feft  her 
to  be.  The  sympathy  between  them  became  perfect,  from 
the  moment  Miss  Godolpliiu  spoke  to  her  upon  the  subject 
of  roli^'ion,  as  she  had  done. 

"  Few  come  back  from  the  grand  tour,"  said  W  aring, 
"  with  such  tastes.  With  all  her  genius  and  accomplish- 
ments, there  is  nothing  of  pretension  or  false  manner  about 
her.    She  is  a  very  superior  person." 

"  We  all  admire  her,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  as  every 
one  must  who  can  appreciate  qualities  so  rare  as  hers." 

*'  Do  you  know  her  religious  views  ?"  asked  Wariug, 
addressing  himself  to  Esther. 

"  We  had  quite  a  free  conversation  on  that  subject  when 
I  was  last  with  her,"  she  said,  "and  I  was  distressed  to 
find  her  so  much  bewildered ;  but  she  is  earnest  and  hum- 
ble, and  I  hope  that  she  will  soon  emerge  from  the  clouds 
which  surround  her." 

Waring  made  no  reply,  but  seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought. 
Mrs.  Springfield  had  not  been  pi-esent  whvn  (lie  conversa- 
tion, was  going  on,  but  she  now  entered  the  room,  and 
that  roused  Waring  from  his  prolonged  reverie.  He  rose, 
and  took  his  seat  near  her. 
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"  IMrs,  Springfield,'*  said  he,  "I  am  so  lonely  now,  that 
I  hail  the  eyenings  that  permit  me  to  come  here." 

"And  why  not  come  every  evening?   We  should  be 

very  hi^ppy  to  see  you," 

"  Oh !  my  books  would  suffer.  I  must  do  something  to 
help  me  on  the  rojid.'* 

"The  days  are  so  long,"  sakl  Mrs.  Sprliic^field,  "  that 
you  might  very  well  close  your  books  with  the  going 
down  of  the  sun." 

Labor  is  the  law  of  my  life,  you  know,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  will  ever  be  otherwise  with  me." 

They  were  invited  to  the  tea-table,  and  the  evening 
passdS  off  cheerfully. 

Esther  that  night  revolved  a  subject  which  Waring's 
eoaversation  and  manner  suggested.  She  began,  lor  the 
first  time,  to  suspect  thnt  l^o  was  deeply  interested  in  Miss 
Godolphin.  She  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  busy 
archer  was  trying  his  an*ows  upon  the  young  Professor. 
Could  he  have  the  boldness  to  try  his  archery  in  that 
direction  ?  to  venture  to  pierce  that  manly  and  hitherta 
impenetrable  breast  ? 

Witli  a  woman's  instinct,  she  could  very  well  conceive 
that  the  brilliant,  inexplicable,  beautiful  .being  whose  sky 
was  sometimes  ovei'cast  by  fleeting  clouds,  luminous  from 
the  very  glory  that  they  obscured,  was  the  very  person  tp 
attract  a  nature  like  that  of  this  pure,  elevated,  unworldly 
man,  who  had  never  yet  been  brotiight  under  the  dominion 
of  that  passion  which  exempts  so  few  from  its  control. 
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0  ftJftE  of  heart !  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  rao 
What  this  strong  music  in  tiie  soul  m&y  be— 
yVJaai  and  wherein  it  doth  extst ; 
This  Hght,  this  glory,  this  fur  lominons  nu8t» 
This  beautiM  and  beaaty'inakiiig  power. 
We  in  ourselves  r^cdce.** 

Samcel  Tatlor  Coleridob. 

The  deepening  splendors  of  summer  were  beginning  to 
cisi,teh  the  tint  of  early  autamn.  Waring  had  received  a 
letter  from  De  Vane,  announoing  his  arrival,  and  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  his  reception,  and  of  the  impressions 
made  on  him  by  re-visiting  early  scenes.  He  had  not  yet 
made  any  visits,  and  had  seen  but  few  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  neighborhood.  General  De  Yano  had  welcomed  him 
warmly,  and  expressed  his  grat'dicatiou  at  his  appearance ; 
for  he  was  full  of  health  and  vigor.  Mrs,  De  Yane  was  as 
ilLUch  moved  as  a  mother  upon  welcoming  home  once  more 
a  long-absent  son;  The  family  servants  greeted  him  joy- 
ously. Even  his  English  pointer  had  recognized  him,  and 
inanimate  objects  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  the  return  of 
their  young  lord.  Mr.  Guilford,  his  stately  neighbor,  had 
called,  and  invited  lihii  to  visit  him. 

Evidently  Do  Yaiie's  welcome  had  l:)een  a  !^ratifyiii<^'  one, 
and  he  was  more  pleased  than  he  had  expected  to  be,  in 
returning  to  his  ancestral  home ;  but  he  sent  kind  messages 
to  j&iends,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Springfield  and  his  family. 

Waring  read,  and  re-read,  the  long  letter,  and  then  sat 
down  to  think  over  it.   It  was  natural  that  a  youug  man 
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of  family  and  fortune,  re-visiting  his  home,  should  be  pleased 
with  the  cordial  welcome  that  greeted  him,  and  conscious 
of  the  consideration  extended  to  him.  All  this  was  natu- 
ral,  and  Waring  felt  that  it  was  so.  Still  there  was  a  shade 

of  disappointment  at  finding  in  the  language  of  his  friend 
somewhat  more  of  warmth  than  he  had  looked  for  in  de- 
scribing home  scenes.  He  did  not  reply  to  the  letter  im- 
mediately, but  deferred  that  until  he  could  read  his  own 
impressions  more  clearly. 

In  the  mean  while,  he  had  been  much  with  Esther  and 
Miss  Godolphin.  Manfred  had  arriyed— Esther's  saddle* 
horse — ^and  was  in  fine  condition.  He  was  a  pure  white, 
WMfli  liiane  and  tail  as  fine  and  glossy  as  silk,  and  sliowed 
in  his  linihs  and  in  his  delicately-formed  head  his  Arabian 
blood.  Full  of  intelligence,  he  was  spirited  and  yet  docile, 
and  was  especially  tractable  by  his  mistress,  who  managed 
him  with  perfect  skill.  Waring  had  engaged  the  horse 
which  De  Yane  had  been  accustomed  to  ride,  and  Miss 
Godolphin  had  her  own — a  blood  bay,  with  mane  and  tail 
and  legs  black  and  glossy  as  a  raven's  plumage.  Esther, 
yielding  to  Miss  Godolphin's  repeated  and  earnest  invita- 
tion, was  passing  a  week  or  two  with  her  friend  at  Miss 
Habersham's  country-seat,  and  Waring  was  accustomed 
often  to  ride  out  early  and  pass  the  mornings  with  the 
ladies,  who  joined  him  on  horseback.  A  setvant  always 
accompanied  them,  who,  mounted  on  one  of  Mrs.  Haber- 
sham's horses,  opened  gates  for  them  when  they  rode  into 
inclosures,  and  held  their  horses,  if  they  desired  at  any 
time  to  seat  tlH^nselvt'S  upon  the  bank  of  the  clear  stream 
which  meandered  through  the  grounds,  giving  the  place 
its  name,  Clear  Brook. 

After  receiving  De  Vane's  letter,  Waring  rode  out  to 
Clear  Brook.  The  ladies  had,  after  an  early  breakfkst, 
mounted  their  horses  and  gone  on  their  accustomed  ride. 
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Waring,  acquainted  with  the  grounds,  went  in  pursuit  of 
■them,  and  soon  ovortoolc  them. 

**  You  are  welcome,  Mr,  Waring,"  said  Miss  Godolphin ; 

and  the  pleasure  is  not  lessened  by  its  being  an  unexpect- 
ed one.  You  should  have  notified  us,  and  breakfast  would 
have  waited  for  you." 

"Thank  you"  said  he.  "Mv^  ^ood  friend  Mrs.  Boweii 
never  scolds  me,  except  when  I  2:0  out  ]:>efore  l:>reakfast, 
which  she  insists  will  ruin  my  health,  if  I  pei-sist  in  it.  So 
I  took  my  coffee  before  T  mounted  my  horse." 

"  What  a  day  I"  said  Esther.  "These  woods  are  glo- 
rious at  this  season,  and  the  light  Mling  through  them 
reminds  one  of  descriptions  of  great  cathedrals,  where  the 
sunbeams  pour  throuu-lv  windows  of  stained  glass." 

"  Yes,"  said  31iss  Godoipliin  :  "  but  never  yet  did  ca- 
thedral equal  this.  See  those  crim&ou  leaves,  and  that  wild 
vine  throwing  its  boundless  luxuriance  orer  that  towering 
oak,  ismd  the  yellow  richness  of  that  young  poplar.  I  pre- 
fer this  to  any  thing  in  the  way  of  architectural  splendor 
that  I  have  ever  seen." 

"Art  can  ncA^er  rival  this,"  said  Waring;  and  it  is  a 
happy  faculty  of  our  being  that  enables  us  to  sympathize 
with  nature." 

"  Sympathy  with  nature,"  said  Miss  Godolphin, "  is  a 
part  of  my  being.  Everywhere,  in  the  gentlest  or  grand-, 
est  aspects  of  visible  creation,  I  find  something  that  ap- 
peals to  me,  and  awakens  within  me  a  living  sympathy. 
What  should  I'do  without  nature  ?  I  rejoice  in  her  smiles, 
and  share  lier  son-ows  when  they  come  upon  her." 

"It  is  most  fortunate,  too,"  said  Waring,  "that  what- 
ever may  be  our  mood,  we  can  turn  to  natural  objects 
with  interest." 

"  Yes,"  said  3\(Iiss  Godolphin,  "  that  is  generally  true. 
When  artificial  objects  have  ceased  to  delight  us,  and  even 
ofiend  by  their  intrusive  presence,  we  can  still  turn  to 
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natural  scenes,  and  find  something  to  refresh,  if  not  to 
cheer  ns." 

"  I  find,"  said  Esther,  "  that  writers  whose  love  of  nature 
leads  tlieni  to  describe  its  charms,  interpret  the  aspects  of 
the  visible  world  so  as  to  make  them  harmonize,  with  their 
own  emotions." 

"  I  have  observed  it,"  said  Waring. 
For,"  continued  Esther,  "  a  happy  soul  finds  nature 
happy.  It  was  while  Adam  and  Eve  stood  in  their  unsin- 
ning  purity,  that  they  saw  the  beauties  of  Paradise  and 
the  glories  of  the  outspread  lieavens.  They  sang  their 
morning  hymn  of  praise  in  full  sympathy  with  the  glad* 
ness  of  nature," 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  it  is  so.  i^'ature  smiles 
or  weeps  as  we  smile  or  weep.  But  we  may  be  so  wretch? 
ed  as  to  be  indifferent  even  to  the  harshest  visitations  of 
the  elements,  and  defy  nature  even  in  storms.  The  gr^at 
master  of  human  nature  comprehended  this  when  he  made 
poor  ohl  Lear  indiHerent  to  the  storm.  In  reply  to  Kent, 
who  tells  him : 

*  The  tjranny  of  the  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.* 

Lear  says : 

*Thou  ihink'st  'tis  much,  that  this  conten^ooa  stoim 
Invades  us  to  the  skiu  :  so  'tis  to  thee : 
But  where  the  greater  malady  ia  £xed, 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.   .  .  . 

 When  the  mind's  free, 

The  l)ody's  delicate :  the  tempest  in  luy  mind 
Both  from  my  senses  take  aU  feeling  else, 
Save  what  beats  there.' " 

She  uttered  the  lines  in  a  way  that  made  them  enter  the 
Bouls  of  her  friends  who  rode  with  her.  They  had  checked 
the  horses  for  a  few  minutesy  when  Esther  called  their  at- 
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iention  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene;  and  as  she  finished  the 
lines,  she  sat  the  very  impersonation  of  sadness. 

Waring  said,  after  a  silence  of  some  moments  :  "  Still  it 
is  pORsihlo  to  triumph  over  nature,  not  by  sadness  only, 
not  by  the  benumbing  power  of  deep  grieJ^  which  makes 
ns  defy  it,  but  we  can  illumine  its  darkest  aspects  with  the 
light  of  out  own  spirits.  In  the  language  of  an  Eastern 
hymn,  we  may  say  in  mid-winter  to  the  frozen  earth : 

*  Awake,  thou  wintry  earth ! 

Fling  off  thy  sadness ! 
Fur  remal  flowers  langh  forth 
Tour  ancient  gladness  t 
Christ  is  risen  r 

The  soul  rejoicing  in  the  triumph  of  its  Lord,  may  spread 
a  luminous  glory  over  all  the  visible  world." 

**I  was  crossing  the  Alps,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  ^'in 
early  spring.  The  morning  was  one  of  extraordinary  mild- 
ness, and  the  mountains  were  in  their  glory.  Still  I  could 
feel  no  sympathy  with  the  splendid  scene — far  more  splen- 
did than  the  traveler  usually  witnesses  in  going  over  that 
pass.  Toward  evening  a  thunder-storm  came  on,  wild  and 
terrific  in  its  sublime  strength,  and  I  assure  you,  I  felt  no 
more  apprehension  than  I  do  at  this  moment.  Indeed,  I 
was  too  iiiuch  oppressed  even  to  sympathize  with  the  sur- 
passing power  of  tlic  elements  in  their  strife,  as  I  did  more 
than  once  after  that  time.  Can  you  help  me,  Mr,  Waring, 
to  find  that  power  which  enables  one  to  triumph  over 
storms  within  the  soul,  as  well  as  to  defy  those  which 
spread  their  fury  over  the  earth 

"Have  you  not  read,  Miss  Godolphin,  the  account,  given 
in  language  of  simple  beauty,  of  the  storm  which  sudden* 
ly  came  down  on  the  Galilean  Sea,  when  those  who  were 
driven  before  its  fury  in  the  little  boat  which  could  not 
resist  it,  began  to  be  overwhelmed  with  fear  ?  that  when 
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the  tempest  was  at  its  heie^ht,  their  fear  was  increased  by 
seeing  a  form  treading  the  waters  as  if  they  had  been  mar- 
ble beneath  His  feet,  and  that  then  a  clear,  calm  xo'cq  was 
heard  through  the  roar  of  winds  and  waves,  saying,  ^It  is 
I,  be  not  a&aid,'  and  that  presently  both  the  commotion 
in  the  elements  was  stilled  by  him,  and  the  commotion 
within  human  hearts,  not  less  wild,  subsided?  He  can 
give  us  a  peace  which  nothing  can  disturb,  and  lie  ulone.'' 

**Yes,  Mr.  Wariner,"  she  said,  "I  have  read  it?  I  read 
that  book  more  than  I  ever  did.  Miss  Wordsworth's  ex- 
ample is  not  lost  upon  me." 

There  was  a  gentle  dignity  in  her  manner  as  she  uttered 
these  words ;  so  far  from  the  slightest  attempt  at  ef- 
fect, so  full  of  truthful  earnestness,  that  Waring  and  Es- 
ther were  both  mucli  impressed  with  it.  Tlicy  rode  on. 
A¥arini^  did  nut  press  the  conversation ;  he  comprehend- 
ed too  well  that  it  was  unsafe  to  disturb  the  process 
through  which  Miss  Godolphin's  soul  was  passing,  by  too 
much  of  human  counsel.  He  could  not  understand  her 
troubles,  for  he  did  not  know  her  history;  but  he  saw 
that  her  spirit  was  in  a  state  of  unrest,  and  he  hoped  that 
after  it  flew  over  the  wide  waste  of  shoreless  waters,  ex- 
liaiisted  and  %vcary,  it  would  fold  its  wings  at  last  at  the 
ieet  uf  Ilim  who  Invited  all  to  come  to  liiiii  and  find  rest. 

After  riding  for  some  distance  in  silence,  he  informed 
the  ladies  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  De  Vane.   ;  • 

^'Indeed!''  exclaimed  Miss  Godolphin  with  animation. 
**  And  what  does  he  write?" 

"He  had  arrived  at  home,"  said  Waring,  "but  had  beeii 
there  too  short  a  time  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  sur- 
roundings. He  had  received  some  calls,  but  hn<l  retnrned 
none;  nor  had  any  thing  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  his 
return  to  this  State.  He  charged  me  with  kind  messages 
to  his  friends,  and,  of  course,  names  you  both  as  embraced 
in  that  phrase." 
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"I  shall  accept  no  general  tender  of  regards  in  that 
way,'*  said  Miss  Godoiphin,  smiling.  "I  never  did  value 
any  such  expression." 

Esther  looked  at  Waring  earnestly,  but  said  nothing. 

'^Ohl  but  you  must  understand  me,*'  said  Waring. 
^^He  does  name  you  both,  asks  after  you  specially,  and 
alludes  to  you  more  than  once  as  his  friends." 

"Still,"  said  Miss  Godoiphin,  "the  message  must  be 
very  intt  usive  to  make  me  appropriate  any  part  of  it. 
What  do  yoii  sav,  Esther 

It  was  the  £rst  time  he  had  heard  her  call  Miss  Words- 
worth by  that  name,  and  it  pleased  him;  it  proved  a 
growing  intimacy,  which  he  hoped  would  become  still 
closer. 

'"I  feel  very  much  as  you  do,"  said  Esther.  "We  value 
words  from  friends  wliicli  are  intended  for  us  alone." 

"Then,  Mr.  Waring,"  said  Miss  Godoiphin,  you  are 
instructed  to  make  known  to  your  friend,  Mr.  De  Vane, 
that  if  he  desires  us  to  treat  his  messages  with  any  con- 
sideration, they  must  be  direct,  and  mean  something." 

Waring  laughed.  "  Oh  I  I  am  sure  they  do  mean  much. 
You  do  my  Mend  injustice," 

"Seriously,  though,"  said  Miss  Godoiphin,  ''what  does 
he  say  of  his  impressions  ?  Does  his  heart  warm  once 
more  for  his  home  ?  and  does  he  look  back  already  upon 
us  as  if  he  saw  us  in  perspective  ?" 

"He  is  evidently  gratified  with  his  reception,"  said 
Waring.  "  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  and  would 
be  strange  i£  it  were  otherwise." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Miss  Godoiphin.  "  The  *  young  laird* 
returning  to  his  ancestral  halls,  must  be  received  with  the 
honor  due  to  his  rank." 

"That  is  it  precisely,"  said  Waring.    "  And  if  I  had  ex- 
plained for  an  hour,  I  could  not  have  given  so  proper  « 
statement  of  the  case." 
14 
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"Will  he  return?"  she  asked  al^jruptly, 

"  I  have  not  permitted  myself  to  doubt  it,"  said  Waring. 
"  I  have  all  the  while  known  that  the  "^most  powerful  in- 
dnoements  to  stay  would  be  presented  to  De  Vane  upon 
his  reaching  home.  I  told  him  so,  and  tried  to  prepare 
him  in  advance  for  the  ordeal;  and  he  uniformly  insisted 
that  his  mind  was  made  up  and  liis  purpose  fixed.  I  see 
310  reason  yet  to  duubt  it.  I  have  tlie  greatest  confidence 
iji  the  basis  of  his  character — ^he  is  a  true  man.  Ili^  tastes 
sometimes  govern  him,  and  he  is  impressible ;  but  when 
he  takes  his  position,  after  considering  it  well,  he  will  hold 
it.  He  had  taken  his  position  in  regard  to  his  future  resi- 
dence before  leaving  here,  after  the  ftiUest  consideration, 
and  T  think  he  will  hold  it  in  the  face  of  every  thing  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  up un  liiin." 

"Wait  till  we  see  his  next  letter,"  said  Miss  Godolphiu. 

Esther  said  not  a  word,  bnt  lier  heightened  color  dis- 
closed the  interest  which  she  felt  in  the  conversation. 

Upon  reaching  the  house,  Waring  excused  himself  and 
returned  to  town. 

De  Vane  had  said  nothing  to  him  before  leaving  for  Vir- 
ginia as  to  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  Esther,  nor  had  he 
in  his  letter  made  any  allusion  to  the  subject.  His  scru- 
pulous regard  for  Esther  made  him  forbear  to  do  so,  just 
as  it  had  repressed  any  declaration  to  Esther  of  an  attach- 
ment which  he  felt  to  be  powerfuL  His  sense  of  duty  to 
his  father,  too,  made  him  feel  that  it  was  imperative  on 
him  first  to  consult  him  in  regard  to  his  plans  of  life,  and 
to  endeavor  to  bring  him  to  his  own  views,  before  commit- 
ting himself  to  others. 

Still,  Warins:  saw  how  deep  his  interest  in  Esther  really 
was,  and  he  conipreliended  too  that  she  was  not  insensible 
to  the  regard  which  the  manner  of  De  Vane  so  plainly  ex- 
hibited for  her.  As  he  rode  slowly  toward  the  town,  these 
thoughts  troubled  him.   The  delicate  threads  which  in- 


fiuences  about  these  two  bright  young  beings  were  weaving 
into  the  strong  cords  of  fate,  who  could  see  ? — two  beings 
so  deeply  loved  by  him,  so  full  of  generous  and  high  quali- 
ties. He  breathed  a  silent  prayer  that  all  might  be  over- 
ruled for  their  good. 

The  weeks  liew  by.  Esther  returned  to  town,  resumed 
her  morning  visits*  at  Leasowes,  and  advanced  steadily  in 
the  path  of  duty.  September  had  come.  Walking  one 
evening  in  the  public  garden,  the  gardener  respectfully 
took  off  his  hat  as  she  was  passing  a  bed  where  he  was 
clipping  a  border  of  box,  and  spoke  to  her.  She  spoke  to 
him  pleasantly,  and  was  passing  on,  when  he  said  : 

"If  you  please,  madam,  I  was  wanting  to  inquire  if  you 
have  heard  any  tUiiig  lately  about  the  young  gentleman 
who  used  to  walk  with  you  sometimes  9" 

Esther's  face  flushed  instantly — ^how  the  tumultuous 
blood  flashed  over  it  I  The  suddenness  of  the  question 
startled  her,  and  the  unconscious  gardener  stood  waiting 
for  a  reply. 

"  Xo,"  she  saidj  after  a  moment^s  hesitation,  "  I  have 
not  lieard  any  thing  very  lately  irom  him,  but  he  is  ex- 
pected to  return  in  October." 

"  I  wish  he  was  here  now,"  said  the  man,  "  A  liner  gen- 
tleman never  trod  these  walks.  It  did  me  good  always  to 
see  his  face ;  it  was  as  welcome  as  the  sun  after  a  shower." 

Esther  could  scarcely  repress  her  tears.  The  gar- 
dener stepped  on  the  bed  of  flowers,  and  selecting  some 
half-dozen  of  the  rarest,  presented  them  to  her,  saying  : 
It  will  be  a  bright  day  when  he  comes  back  to  us,  and 
I'm  gbid  October  is  not  far  oif." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  flowers,"  said  Esther,  "  they  are 
really  beautiful,"  and  bowing  to  the  gardener,  she  walked 
on.  It  seemed  that  she  was  to  have  De  Vane  that  even- 
ing brought  to  her  memory  by  another  friend  of  Ids; 
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for  calling  at  Leasowes,  for  a  moment,  she  met  "  Uncle 
Jacob,*'  who  seemed  disposed  for  conversation. 

"Mighty  pretty  flowers  you've  got  there,  Missis,'*  he 
said. 

"  Yes,  Uncle  Jacob,  they  have  just  been  presented  to  me 
by  the  public  gardener,  I^Ir.  Swan." 

"I  tlunk  we  can  beat  'em,"  said  Jacob,  roused  at  once 
by  a  spirit  of  rivalry.  "  Last  time  Marster  De  Vane  was 
here,  he  paid  mine  was  the  finest  garden  he  seen  anywhere 
about.   Wish  he'd  come  back  again." 

Esther  was  amused.  "Yes,  Uncle  Jacob,"  she  said, 
"  yours  is  a  fine  garden.   You  do  look  after  it  well." 

"Just  what  Marster  De  Vane  told  me,"  said  the  old 
man,  highly  gratified. 

Esther  passed  on.  She  returned  home,  and  when  sitting 
in  th  e  library  the  same  evening,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spring- 
field, after  tea,  her  servant  Antony,  a  smart,  well-dressed 
man,  who  attended  to  her  horse  and  went  on  errands  for 
her,  came  to  the  door,  and  said : 

"  Missis,  Mr.  Hobbs  says  you  must  have  Manfred  shod 
like  Mr.  De  Yanc  had  his  horse  shod  when  he  was,  here. 
If  you  don't,  he'll  out  his&eir  some  Lime.'* 

"  Very  well,  Antony,"  she  said ;  "  ask  Mr.  Hobbs  to  have 
him  shod  in  that  Way." 

He  says  too.  Missis,  that  he'd  like  mightily  to  know 
if  any  body's  heard  from  him  lately,  and  that  he  never 
missed  any  body  as  much  in  his  life." 

"Why,  Antony,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield,  "how  did  Mr. 
Jlobbs  happen  to  say  that  to  you  V" 

'  "  I  don't  know,  nui'am,"  he  answered,  "  hut  lie  says  that 
Mr,  De  Vane  used  to  come  here  mighty  often,  and  ho 
thought  mebby  you'd  all  know  when  he  was  comin'  back." 

Mr.  Springfield,  who  raised  his  eyes  from  his  book  to 
look  at  Antony,  was  much  amused. 

"Tell  your  friend  Mr.  Hobbs,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield, 
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"  thiat  we  hope  to  see  him  again  early  in  October.  Per- 
haps he  can  content  himself  until  that  time." 
Antony  disappeared.   It  occurred  to  Esther  that  it  was 

a  iciiiarkablc  evening,  and  it  of  course  fixed  her  thoughts 
more  intensely  than  before  upon  the  young;  Yirginian. 

"We  shoiilfl  lienr  ftomethinp^  of  Mr.  De  Yane,"  said  31  r. 
Springfield,  "  Has  Mr.  Waring  had  a  letter  recently,  do 
you  know,  Esther 

"  I  do  not  know,  uncle,"  she  said,  "  He  has  not  said 
any  thing  to  me  upon  the  subject." 

She  felt  anxious.  Her  solicitude  was  heightened  by  the 
erents  of  the  da  v.  How  vivWlv  siiclx  thinsfs  recall  the 
nhht'ni.  !  Who  has  not  experienced  a  series  of  small  things, 
nothing  in  themselves,  but  so  linked  together  as  to  startle 
us  by  their  conjnnction  ? 

Mr.  Springfield  sat  musing  for  five  minutes,  and  then 
Was  roused  by  a  rap  at  the  library-door,  when7  upon  an 
invitation  to  enter,  Waring  walked  in.  Esther  started. 
Slie  i'elt  that  lie  had  heard  from  De  Yane.  She  had  that 
kind  of  sn].)tle,  incomprehensible  impression  which  we 
sometimes  experience  in  moments  wlien  the  sensibilities 
are  unusually  quick,  and  the  spirit  scarcely  requii'es  the 
ministry  of  the  senses  to  enable  it  to  perceive  objects. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Waring,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  ris- 
ing to  receive  him.    "  I  am  glad  to  ^ee  you," 

'*We  ai"e  all  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield, 
giving  liim  her  hand. 

Esther  oame  forward  and  extended  hers,  when  Waring, 
turning  to  her,  said :  "  Are  you  not  well  ?  You're  looking 
pair.." 

"  Ferlectly  well,"  said  Esther,  now  coloring,  "  and  I  too 
am  very  glad  to  see  you." 
Warin<?  sat  down. 

*^  Have  you  had  tea  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Sprinsrfield. 

"Yes,  thank  you,''  he  said,  "and  skouid  have  joined 
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you,  but  calling;  at  the  post-office,  I  found  a  very  long 
letter  from  De  Vane,  and  walked  to  my  own^room  to 
read  it.'* 

"  Good  tidings  from  Mm,  I  li  p     said  Mr.  Springfield. 
"  Yes,"  said  Waring,    "  He  is  very  well,  and  begs  to  be 

remexuLcred  in  the  kindest  teriiis  to  you  all." 
Mr.  Springlield  bowed. 

"  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  better  than  to  read  you 
that  paragraph  of  his  letter,"  said  Waring. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Springfield. 
Waring  took  from  his  pocket  the  letter — it  must  have 
covered  ten  pages — ^and  detaching  tbe  last  sheet,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read  it. 

Having  disposed  of  these  affairs,  I  now  turn  t  o  otiier 
Biil  ijocts  far  more  agreeable  to  me.  You  know,  my  dear 
Waring,  my  strong  attachments  draw  me  to  the  town, 
where,  for  more  than  three  years,  I  resided ;  where  I  first 
came  to  the  consciousness  of  manhood,  and  felt  that  my 
soul  and  intellect  had  both  opened  under  the  influences 
which  were  forming  me-for  really  it  was  a  formative 
process  tlirougli  which  I  passed.  My  attachmeiit  to  tlie 
place  is  stTonci— to  my  friends  there,  so  stroniy,  that  I  feel 
it  would  be  impossible  lor  me  to  be  happy  away  from 
there.  Upon  coming  here,  I  was  so  warmly  greeted,  that 
early  memories  revived  powerfully ;  and  I  could  not,  for 
some  weeks,  bring  myself  to  make  known  to  my  father 
and  to  my  aunt  my  plans  of  life.  They  seemed  to  have 
taken  it  for  granted,  upon  my  return,  that  I  had  yielded 
to  their  wishes.  It  seemed  cruel  to  undeceive  tlieni ;  but 
I  at  leiiirtli  went  over  llie  wliole  tn'ound  with  Mr.s.  De 
Yane,  and  satisfied  her,  at  one  silt iug,  that  I  was  immov- 
able. She  saw  it,  and  felt  that  to  keep  me  here,  merely  in 
obedience  to  an-  arbitrary  wish  of  my  father,  would  be  to 
sacrifice  me.  She  is  a  very  supeiior  woman;  and  when 
she  became  satisfied  that  my  happiness  and  my  success  in 
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life  were  both  iuvolvecl,  she  acMvessed  herself  to  the  great 
task  of  bringing  my  fathor  over  to  my  views.  Then  came 
the  great  struggle  that  I  have  already  described  to  you — 
a  sti  nggle  far  the  most  painful  of  my  life.  It  is  ended. 
My  father  acquiesces ;  says  I  am  a  modern  man ;  that  I 
haye  been,  in  that  Southern  college,  subjected  to  iniluences 
which  bring  me  into  full  sympathy  with  the  progress  of 
the  agOj  and  that,  as  he  has  had  tiis  career,  it  is  proper 
that  I  Bliould  Lc  suiibrcd  to  ^hajie  niljie. 
■  "The  struggle  is  ended,  and  I  shall  return  to  you  early 
in  October.  I  have  not  written  of  late,  because  I  was  un- 
willing to  do  so  until  I  saw  the  end;  and  it  is  possible 
that  yon,  and  others  whose  esteem  is  prized  by  me  beyond 
measure,  may  have  misinterpreted  my  silence.  I  have 
never  wavered  for  an  hour.  I  have,  in  the  first  part  of 
mv  letter,  o  i  veii  voii  a  full  statement  of  all  that  was  offered 
to  tempi  me  to  make  tliis  my  home — for  T  wish  you  to 
opmprehend  me — hut  1  have  not  at  any  time  swerved  from 
my  purpose.  Do,  then,  make  this  known  to  my  friends — 
of  course,  I  mean  to  Mr.  Springfield,  whose  good  opinion 
you  know  I  prize;  to  Mrs.  Springfield,  whose  fine  mind 
and  true  heart  have  done  so  much  for  me — ^more  than  she 
herself  can  know ;  and  to  Miss  Wordsworth.  Nor  do  I  wish 
to  be  misjudged  by  Miss  Godolphin.  Good  Mrs.  J>owen, 
I  am  sure,  has  never  had  her  faith  in  inc  sh-dvcn.  iMdbre 
qtutthig  here,  I  shall  make  my  arrangements  to  have  my 
interests  looked  after  for  me,  and  this  will  detain  mo  some 
little  time ;  still,  you  may  expect  me  early  in  October. 
Intending  to  travel  with  my  own  horses,  I  shall  be  some- 
what longer  on  the  way.  When  I  do  arrive,  I  shall  make 
the  melodeon  discourse  its  most  triumphant  music.  Once 
more,  I  say,  I  have  had  a  great  struggle,  but  it  is  over. 

"I  am  to  make  a  political  speech  at  Charlottesville  on 
Saturday,  being  invited  to  do  so  by  the  citizens.  Virginia 
is  safe  for  General  Jackson.   The  Hamiltons,  our  Method- 
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ist  neic^libors,  have  just  called.    I  shall  go  to  meet  them. 
They  are  far  the  most  a^reeal)le  people  I  have  seen  since 
my  return,  and  they  remind  me  vividly  of  our  friends,  the 
Springfields.  Adieu. 
"  Always  your  friend,  Gbobgb  Db  Vanb. 

"  P.  S.— The  Hamiltons  sat  an  hour.  Perfectly  charm- 
ing people ;  and  they  sympaiiii^e  wholly  with  my  jjians 
of  life. 

**  I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  have  a  horse  for  you — one 
of  the  best  Virginia  breed — ^and  anticipate  equestrian  ex- 
ercises, with  two  friends  known  to  us  both,  on  my  return. 

«  G.  D.  V.» 

"  There,"  said  Waring,  "  I  have  done  my  duty." 
"  Yes,*'  said  Mr.  Springfield, "  we  are  all  greatly  indebted 
to  yon.   Tour  Mend  is  really  a  noble  fellow." 

"  1  know,"  said  Waring,  "  what  he  has  had  to  encounter, 
I  almost  trembled  for  the  issue." 

You  wili  write  him  again  ?"  asked  Mr.  Springfield. 
"  Without  delay,"  said  Waring. 

"  Then,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield,  **  do  offer  him  our  con- 
gratulations, and  assure  him  of  a  warm  welcome  upon  his 
coming." 

There  was  a  spice  of  mischief  in  Waring's  composition, 

grave  as  he  was  ;  and  turning  to  Esther,  he  said : 

And  lias  Miss  Wordsworth  no  message  for  my  friend, 
Mr.  De  Vane  ?" 

Esther's  face  was  radiant,  and  her  smile  bright  as  a  sun- 
beam. 

"  Only  to  thank  him  for  not  having  forgotten  us,"  she 
said. 

Never  had  a  letter  diifused  greater  joy;  and  WariTig's 
own  heart  was  lidl  of  gladness.  He  had  read  aloud  l)iit  a 
small  part  of  it.  De  Yane  liad  given  him  an  extended 
history  of  his  trials  and  contests ;  of  his  meeting  his  early 
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friend,  Clara  Guilford ;  of  Mrs.  De  Vane's  plans  for  liis 
future ;  of  her  criticism  of  Esther  *,  and  warning  him  against 
the  designs  of  his  JMethodist  friends  upon  him;  and  he 
hinted  at  the  knowledge  which  he  had  obtained  of  the 
history  of  ekJHend  of  theirs,  which  would,  perhaps,  explain 
the  mystery  of  her  sadness.  *  All  this,  of  course,  Waring 
kept  to  himself,  as  it  was  intended  by  li^u  writer  ikiLi  Ue 
should,  and  as  his  own  sense  of  propriety  would  have 
prompted  him  to  do. 

"  Then,**  said  Mr.  Springfield, "  it  is  a  settled  thing,  that 
Mr.  De  Yane  is  to  )*eside  amongst  us.  I  must  express  my 
very  great  gratification*  I  have,  fi*om  the  first  hour  of 
our  acquaintance,  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  him.  He 
wants  but  one  thing  to  make  his  character  complete.'* 

"  Yon  think,"  said  Waring,  "he  is  just  Avhcro  the  young 
ruler  was,  who  came  kneeling,  and  asking  the  way  to  life.'* 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Springfield. 

"  He  will  find  it,"  said  Waring.  "  It  may  require  years  to 
disentangle  him  from  the  meshes  of  German  rationalism ; 
but  I  can  not  belieye  that  any  nature  so  noble,  and  that 
loves  truth  so  profoundly,  can  finally  wander  out  of  the 

way — never." 

"I  agree  with  yoii,"  said  Mrs.  Sprlngiield.  "  I  have  often 
conversed  with  Mr.  De  V  ane  upon  that  great  subject,  and 
he  is  earnest  in  seeking  the  right  way.  He  has  some  very 
wrong  opinions,  and  he  will  never  be  argued  out  of  them ; 
but  he  will  be  led  in  the  right  way." 

"  Thank  yon,"  said  Waring  warmly, "  for  your  apprecia- 
tion of  my  friend." 

"We  may  look  for  him,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Spring- 
field,   in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  ?" 

"I  suppose,"  said  Waring,  "that  he  ought  to  arrive 
early  in  October,  unless  some  unexpected  detention  should 
occur." 

"  He  is  to  travel  thix»ugh  a  fine  country,"  said  Mr.  Springs 
14* 
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field*  "  We  passed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  road  last 
fall." 

"I  wish,"  said  Waring,  "that  you  could  have  been 
present  this  eveTung,  Avhen  I  informed  Mrs.  Bow  en  of  De 
Vane's  decision,  and  told  her  of  his  speedy  coming.  She 
absolutely  wept  for  joy ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  she  will 
to-morrow  morning  commence  preparations  for  having  his 
room  in  readiness,  just  as  if  he  were  coming  to-morrow 
night." 

*'He  inspires  yery  strong  sentimentB,  I  suppose,''  said 
Mr.  Springiicld,  "  wliere  he  is  well  known ;  sentinients  of 
esteem  and  affection,  which  only  a  great  uatui'e  like  his 
can  awaken." 

"  How  is  Miss  Godolphin,  Mr,  Waring  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Springfield. 

"  Really,  my  dear  madam,  I  can  not  say.  It  has  been 
some  days  since  I  paw  her." 

Some  days  !"  said  Esther.  "  It  seems  to  me  tliat  it  was 
only  clay  before  yesterday.  Ilave  you  forgotten  our  meet- 
ing at  the  book-store  ?" 

Mrs.  Springfield  laughed  heartily,  and  said:  "Why, 
Waring,  has  it  come  to  that  ?  However,  I  suppose  two 
days  may  seem  a  long  while  to  a  young  gentleman  under 
some  circumstances.  Angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between 
—is  that  the  line  ?" 

"It  is  hardly  deferential  enough,"  said  Esther,  "  to  treat 
a  grave  Professor  in  this  way,  when  it  is  barely  two  weeks 
before  he  enters  upon  his  duties." 

"  By  the  way,  so  it  is,"  said  he,  "  only  about  two  weeks 
before  I  shall  have  to  be  very  stately,  and  work  hard 
too." 

"  And  renounce  riding  on  horseback  ?"  asked  Mr.  Spring- 
field. 

"•Kever !"  said  Waring.  "  One  may  be  allowed  that  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health  and  spirits." 
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"  Surely !"  said  Esther. 
Of  course  !"  said  Mrs.  Springfield. 

"  Good  night !"  said  Waring,  and  risino*,  and  shaking 
hands  warmly  with  his  friends,  he  walked  away  ia  high 
spirits. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


**Past,  present,  fnttirc,  fill  appeared 
In  hiivmony  uutted, 
Uke  gueats  that  meet,  aud  some  from  far. 
By  cordial  love  ut^d.** 

WOBDSWOBTSL 

OoTOBEB  came,  rich  with  autumnal  glories.  Neither 
fruits  nor  flowers  had  disappeared,  for  in  that  mild  climate 
they  graced  even  the  stem  reign  of  winter.  There  was  a 
refreshing  coolness  in  the  morning  air,  and  the  leaves, 

tonched  hy  early  frost,  Avoro.  the  varied  lines  which  give 
buch  a  charm  to  tlie  woods  in  tlie  tail  of  the  yefxr,  as  to 
make  us  cease  to  regret  the  spring.  Gold  and  crluison,  in- 
termingled with  the  never-fading  deep  green,  met  the  view 
everywhere.  The  evenings  were  delightful,  and  fires 
were  kindled,  to  temper  the  slight  chilliness  which  succeed- 
ed the  lessening  days.  Ahsentees  returned  to  town ;  and 
carriages,  which  had  been  put  away  for  the  hot  scuson, 
were  now  drawn  out,  and  rolled  once  more  throuo^h  the 
streets.  The  doorrf  of  tlie  Colleofe  were  thrown  open,  and 
Students  were  coming  in  ii'om  all  parts  of  the  State.  The 
town  was  beginning  to  wear  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  to  re- 
sume its  animation.  Friends,  meeting  on  the  streets,  greet- 
ed each  other  warmly ;  and  within-doors  pleasant  sounds 
were  heard,  which  spoke  of  reunited  households,  and  all 
the  routine  of  home  life  was  once  more  resumed. 

Warhig  entered  npon  his  duties,  and  wore  for  the  first 
time  the  robes  of  a  professor.  His  colleagues  greeted  him 
cordially,  and  he  undertook  his  new  tasks  with  energy 
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and  heartiness.  Quite  a  number  of  the  students  were  ac- 
quainted with  him.  They  wqvq  memhers  of  some  one  of 
the  less  advanced  classes  when  he  graduated,  and,  feeling 
the  greatest  respect  for  his  character  and  talents,  they  im- 
pressed the  new-comers  with  a  high  idea  of  his  qualifica- 
tions. In  no  college  in  all  the  world  was  there  a  higher 
respect  felt  for  a  liist-lionor  man  than  in  that,  where  he 
had  but  a  little  while  befbre  received  that  <3istinction  ;  and 
the  which  attended  him  on  that  occasion  secured  ibr 
him  a  favorable  reception  from  the  students  ^vith  whom 
he  was  to  walk  as  a  professor— younger  himself  than  some 
of  those  who  surrounded  him,  to  hear  his  lectures. 

Mrs.  Habersham  had  returned  to  town,  and  Waring 
called  to  pay  hi<  respects.  He  was  received  both  by  Mrs. 
Habersliani  and  Miss  Godolphiii  with  marked  kindness. 
They  respected  and  trusted  him,  and  the  visits  of  no  one 
gave  them  more  pleasure  than  those  of  the  young  Profes- 
sor, His  interest  in  IMiss  Godolphin. was  deepening,  and 
yet  he  found  in  her  manner  at  times  something  so  inex- 
plicable  that  his  ardor  was  checked,  and  his  heart,  full  of 
generous  sympathy,  was  disturbed.  It  impossible  for 
him  to  conceive  what  had  thrown  a  shadow  over  the  bril- 
liant morning  of  a  life  whicU  had  bo  much  to  give  it  splen- 
dor ;  yet  he  felt  hiinseU'  powerfully  attracted  to  her,  and 
he  resolved  to  study  the  varying  phases  of  a  character 
which  so  deeply  interested  him,  before  it  became  impossi- 
ble to  withdraw  from  its  contemplation,  without  the  loss 
of  his  own  happiness. 

How  does  the  College  open  asked  Miss  Godolphin. 
*'  Prosperously 

"Never  witli  liiglier  promise,"  he  said.  "We  lave  a 
larger  num1)er  of  .stiinlents  than  we  have  had  at  any  time ; 
and  we  must  recommend  to  the  Trustees  to  erect  for  us 
additional  buildings.'' 

"  Yoti  «rant  a  new  chapel,''  she  said. 
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"  Yes ;  we  must  have  one ;  and  we  are  enlarging  our 
library.    We  should  have  a  building  suited  to  it." 

"  I  hope,"  she  said,  "  that  the  Legislature  will  be  gen- 
erous." 

"  You  must  help  us  with  tliem,"  said  Waring.  "  Exert 
your  inlluence,  and  secure  for  us  a.  large  appropriation." 

^^If  I  can  do  any  thing,  you  may  count  upon  me,'V8he 
replied. 

"  I  am  very  sure  that  you  can  do  much.  One  of  the 
leading  members  is,  I  am  sorry  to  learn,  earnestly  opposed 
to  classical  learning,  and  thinks  nothing  can  save  the  coun- 
try but  coninion-scliools." 

"Ah!  well,  we  must  put  out  all  our  strength  against 
him,  and  urge  Mr.  De  Yane  to  activity  when  lie  returns." 

"  Yes,"  said  Waring,  "  and  Mr.  Le  Grande  is  a  member 
of  the  House,  whose  splendid  scholarship  will  be  of  im- 
mense importance  to  us,  himself  at  once  an  advocate  for 
classical  learning,  and  a  noble  illustration  of  the  advan- 
tage which  it  confers,   A  graduate,  too,  of  our  College." 

"1  hope  to  hear  liim  this  w  inter.  lie  is  said  to  be  very 
eloquent.  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  his  great  speech 
at  the  last  session." 

"His  eloquence,"  said  Waring,  "Is  rich  and  massive, 
formed  upon  the  classical  models.  He  rivals  them  in  the 
fertility  of  his  genius  and  the  stateliness  of  his  style. 
Some  passages  in  his  orations  are  worthy  of  the  palmiest 
periods  of  Roman  eloquence.  It  is  really  refreshing  to 
hear  him  speak.  There  is  nothing  commonplace,  nothing 
of  rant,  and  yet  an  affluent  style,  which  boars  you  away." 

"I  must  hear  him,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  "It  is  de- 
lightful to  hear  such  oratory." 

"Yes,"  said  Waring;  "to  escape  the  platitudes  of  some 
speakers,  and  the  mannerism  of  others,  is,  as  yon  say, 
delightful" 
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^*  The  Legislature  of  this  State  is  a  superior  body,  I  be- 
lieve," she  said. 

**  Yery,"  said  AVariiifi*.  "  Thorc!  aro  sevtiral  members  of 
the  Senate,  and  of  the  House,  who  would  adorn  any  par- 
liamentary body  in  the  world." 

"  Then,  too,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  we  have  eminent 
men  not  in  publio  life,  who  are  equal  to  any  that  fill  the 
coveted  places ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Clarendon,  and  Mr.  Hal- 
lam — iioL  to  mention  others.'* 

"Yes,"  said  WaiiDg,  "Mr.  Hallam,  at  the  bai-,  would 
rank  high  anywliere;  and  Mr,  Oliireudou.  at  tlie  bar,  and 
before  the  people,  is,  in  my  judgment,  unrivaled.  He  is 
imperial." 

"  So  I  have  heard  Mi\  De  Vane  describe  him,"  said  Miss 
Godolphin. 

"If  you  wish  to  kindle  De  Vane's  enthusiasm,"  said 
Waring,  "just  bring  up  Mr.  Clarendon.  liis  appreciation 
of  his  friend  is  cka l  ining." 

"  And  when  are  we  to  have  Mr.  De  Vane  with  us  ?"  she 
asked,  .  - 

"Very  soon,  probably  next  week.  He  is  on  his  way — 
he  was  detained  a  little  time  looking  after  his  aff^drs.  It 
seems  that  General  De  Vane,  to  secure  his  regular  visits 
to  Virginia,  has  set  apart  a  planting  interest  for  him  m 
tliat  Stale,  lie  relies  upon  the  conscientiousness  of  his 
son,  to  make  him  look  after  it,  to  some  extent,  in  person. 
He  is  on  the  way,  and  I  hope  to  see  him  within  the  next 
ten  days— possibly  within  less  time  he  may  be  here." 

"I  am  sincerely  glad,"  said  Miss  Godolphin;  indeed  I 
am.  He  is  a  wonderfully  agreeable  person;  and  he  has 
vindicated  his  manliness  by  adhering  to  his  resolution  to 
make  this  place  his  home,  and  to  engage  in  the  actual  life- 
struggle." 

"He  deserves,  all  your  eommendation,"  said  Waring. 
"  He  has  passed  through  an  ordeal  which  few  could  endure 
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as  lie  has  home  it.  His  tastes  and  his  am'bition  were  "botli 
powerfully  appealed  to,  and  all  his  ancestral  pride  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  resolution;  but  he  has  decided  to  be  a 
KAN  rather  than  an  aristocrat.'' 

"  You  certainly  could  give  him  no  higher  praise  than 
that,"  said  Miss  Godolphin, 

"Kone,  in  my  estimate  of  character,"  said  Waring^.  "  It 
fills  me  witli  admiration  to  see  a  true  man — one  who  can 
bear  himself  with  that  fine  air  that  is  at  once  dignified 
and  gentle,  without  pretension  or  stiffness,  as  if  uncon- 
scious of  rank  or  distinctions,  whether  inherited  or  con- 
ferred. The  high  breeding  of  De  Vane  is  seen  in  his  bear- 
ing ;  but  the  nobleness  of  his  nature  is  such,  that  he  can 
not  be  spoiled.  His  principles  are  well  settled,  and  they 
will  triumph  whenever  they  are  tested." 

"There  i^,  I  .think,  much  to  attract  him  here,"  said 
Miss  Godolphin.  "He  seems  to  be  really  attracted  to  the 
place." 

"He  is,"  said  Waring,  "and  yet  I  could  not  dismiss  all 
anxiety  about  him  when  I  thought  of  the  Virginia  home, 
the  father,  the  aunt,  the  wealth,  the  consideration,  the 
strong  feeling  of  caste  in  which  he  was  educated.  When 

T  received  his  letter  announcing  his  intention  to  return,  it 
tilled  me  with  the  exultation  with  whicli  one  hears  the 
news  of  a  victory ;  and  I  assure  you  that  it  required  as 
much  true  heroism  to  resist  the  temptation??  to  lead  a  life 
of  luxurious  and  aristocratic  ease,  and  to  break  away  from 
the  enticements  which  surrounded  him  in  that  Virginia 
home  of  his,  as  it  does  to  enable  one  to  achieve  a  triumph 
in  battle  against  hea^  y  odds." 

"Still,"  said  IMiss  (Jodolphin,  "we  must  not  underrate 
our  attrnctions  herej  and  I  am  sure  that  Mi".  De  Vane 
knows  how  to  appreciate  them." 

There  was  something  of  archness  in  her  manner  of  say- 
ing this,  which  implied  much  more  than  the  words. 
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But,"  slie  added,  "  I  entirely  agree  with  you  iu  think- 
ing that  he  deserves  the  highest  commendation  for  carry- 
ing oat  his  resolution  to  renounce  a  life  of  ease  and  inac- 
tion, for  a  career  of  active  Isfbor." 

"  Upon  his  return,"  said  Waring,  "  I  shall  bring  him  to 
you,  that  he  may  mak&  his  acknowledgments  for  your  ap^ 
preciation  of  him." 

■  "  Do,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  "  W  e  bkail  be  very  glad 
to  see  him." 

Some  time  after,  when  the  everting  was  pretty  well  ad- 
vanced, Waring  returned  to  his  solitary  room,  to  think  of 
the  mystery  attending  Miss  Godolphin,  who,  .sometimes 
very  sad,  had  been  this  evening  brighter  than  he  had  seen 

her. 

TIio  uiuisnally  large  number  of  students  eiitenn<y  the 
College,  gave  great  animation  to  the  town ;  and  as  they 
took  their  evening  walks,  they  spread  through  the  streets 
their .  own  brightness. 

Doctor  Hume  was  unusually  active,  and  Blanche  am- 
bled with  him  in  the  most  amiable  way,  from  the  College 
grounds  to  the  post-office,  the  book-stores,  the  printing- 
offices,  and  other  points,  where  he  habitually  called. 
Whatever  digtrnsts  may  have  "been  entertained  a«?  to  his 
orthodoxy,  no  one  who  knew  him  could  regard  him  un- 
kindly. His  own  genial  nature  shone  through  his  face, 
and  gave  warmth  to  his  manners ;  and  he  forbore  to  press 
his  peculiar  religious  views  upon  the  students. 

Leasowes  was  once  more  a  scene  of  regujar  industry; 
and  Esther  had  resumed  her  accustomed  labors  with  hei 
pupil She  was  never  hrio'hter.  The  activity  of  her  step 
showed  the  gladness  .of  her  nature.  Her  smile  wanned 
the  little  rircle  of  orphaned  girls  far  more  than  the  sun- 
light, and  her  voice  filled  the  walks  which  she  trod  with 
joyous  notes.  Never  were  the  waters  which  flashed  in 
the  fountain  brighter ;  and  as  they  filled  the  marble  basin 
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into  which  they  fell,  the  liquid  crystal,  overflowing  its 
edges,  gave  new  freshness  to  the  turf  which  lined  the 
little  stream  that  glided  away  into  the  overshadowing 
shrubbery, 

De  Tane  had  not  yet  arrived,  bnt  he  was  expected  daily. 
Mrs.  Bowen,  as  Waring  had  predicted,  had  really  gone  to 
work  promptly,  to  put  Jiis  room  in  perfect  order.  Car- 
pets, curtains,  chairs,  books,  every  thing  looked  as  fresh 

as  if  De  Yaiie  had  stepped  out  of  it  but  an  hour  before. 
Everv  TnorniiiL!:  she  "walked  in  to  survev  it,  aud  to  adjust 
the  curtains  and  dust  the  furniture;  and  she  enjoyed  it 
next  to  a  visit  to  Waring,  who  still  retained  his  room, 
preferring  it  to  any  which  could  be  provided  for  him  at 
the  College.  She  was  beconring  very  impatient  at  the  de- 
lay in  De  Vane's  return,vand  on  Saturday  morning  walked 
into  Waring's  room,  after  making  her  usual  visit  to*  his 
friend's,  just  opposite. 

"  Mr.  Waring,"  >Iie  said,  "  when  is  Mr.  i)e  Vane  com- 
ing ?  I'm  a&*aid  something  has  happened  to  him  on  the 
road." 

"  Oh !  no,"  said  Waring.  "  The  road  is  a  long  one,  and 
it  requires  some  time  to  make  the  journey.  He  is  not 
coming  in  the  stage-coach,  you  know,  but  is  traveling 

with  his  own  horses  and  ser\  ant,  and  that,  you  know,  re- 
tj aires  more  time.  I  think,  however,  we  shall  see  him 
here  now  very  soon." 

"Weil,"  said  Mrs.  Bo  wen,  "I  hope  the  good  Lord  will 
take  care  of  ,him,  and  bring  him  safely.  I  do  want  to  see 
him." 

"  Every  thing  is  ready  for  him  in  Ms  room,  I  suppose," 
said  Waring. 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen.  "  Tve  tried  to  put  things 
to  rio-lits.  I've  put  the  tal)le  just  where  he  used  to  have 
it,  and  the  chairs  and  the  books  just  as  he  liked  to  have 
them.    I  hope  he'll  be  pleased." 
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"  You ,  may  be  sure  of  itliat,"  said  Waring.  "  He  was 
always  pleased  with  your  arrangements  in  his  room.  I 
have  often  heard  him  say  that  he  could  not  feel  at  home 
anywhere  but  here," 

The  good  old  lady  was  immensely  gratified,  and  her 
eyes  were  moist  as  she  said : 

"  Well,  I  do  love  to  work  fur  I\Ir.  De  Yane,  and  to  put 
his  things  in  order,  he  is  so  easy  to  please." 

"I  never  heax'd  him  make  the  first  complaint.  He 
doesn't  like  to  have  his  books  moved,  I  know,  and  I  never 
disturb  them,  further  than  to  brush  the  dust  off  of  them ; 
and  I  leave  his  pens  and  papers  just  where  he  lets  theni 
stay." 

Waring  smiled.  He  m^y  that  Mrs.  Bo  wen  had  learned 
to  respect  I)e  Vane's  rights  ;  for,  wJiile  scrupulously  neat 
in  every  thing,  he  wonld  leave  his  l)ooks  in  apparent  con- 
fusion, and  he  was  annoyed  if  one  removed  them.  Rome- 
times  they  covered  tables,  sofa,  chairs,  and  floor,  for  days 
together,  when  he  was  pursuing  some  particular  branch  of 
study.  Then  would  come  a  general  clearing  up,  and  the 
books  were  replaced  on  the  shelves.  N"©  one  but  a  student 
can  realize  the  luxury  of  heiug  perivilttcd  to  leave  books 
and  papers  scattered  in  this  apparent  .confusion,  witli  the 
certainty  that  they  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  ruthless 
hand  of  careful  housekeeping. 

Waring  passed  the  evening  at  Mr.  Springfield's,  taking 
tea  with  the  family. 

"  Well,  Professor,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  as  he  entered, 
''we  are  glad  to  see  you.  How  do  affairs  go  on  at  the 
College?" 

"Thank  you.''  said  Waring,  "  well.  We  are  more  pros- 
perous tluxn  ever  before." 

"And  what  does  Dr.  Hume  say  to  the  new  arrange- 
ment?" 

"  He  is  very  amiably,"  said  Waring ;  "  and  is  really  so 
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good  a  friend,  that  he  "would  make  no  objection  if  he  dis- 
approved it.  But  I  do  not  think  he  does.  He  is  a  man  of 
liberal  spirit,  and  contends  for  perfect  freedom  of  opinion,** 
He  seems  to  be  deeply  interested  in  politics,"  said  Mr. 
Springfield,  and  is  intensely  of  the  State  Rights  school 
of  thinkers." 

"Yes,"  said  Waring,  "  lie  at  times  utters  some  startling 
opinions,  which  may  yet  be  as  formidable  as  dragon's 
teeth,  and,  if  Tvide-spread,  will  yield  great  armies." 

"So  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Springfield;  "but  I  agree  with 
him  in  politics  at  least.  It  is  of  the  first  importance,  to 
resist  the  tendency  to  consolidation  in  the  Government, 
which  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself.  If  it  should  go  on 
for  a  few  years  as  it  is  now  doing,  the  whole  character  of 
the  Guvermnoiit  will  he  changed." 

That  is  true,"  said  Waring.  But  if  every  Southern 
State  would  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  as  Georgia  has  done,  we  should  have  very 
little  trouble." 

"  Tes,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  Georgia  has  done  nobly ; 
and  the  emphatic  announcement,  that,  the  argument  being 
exhausted,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  people  to  stand  by 
their  ai-ms,  «eenis  to  have  been  accepted  as.  an  authentic 
utterance  of  the  will  of  the  btate." 

"Have  you  read  Dr.  Hume's  new*  work  on  Political 
Economy  ?"  asked  Waring. 

"Ko,"  replied  Mr.  Springfield.  "It  was  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  Mailer,  some  days  since,  but  I  have  not  yet  had 
leisure  to  look  into  it." 

"You  will  l>e  pleased  with  it,"  said  Waring.  "But 
some  of  his  propositions  may  startle  you.  Pursuing  the 
idea  that  money  is  but  the  representative  of  property^ 
having  no  real  value  in  itself,  he  conducts  you  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  imports  of  a  nation  ai*e  the  best  measure 
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of  its  wealth ;  and  that  a  country  is  enriched  by  importing, 

•no  matter  liow  little  it  may  export." 

"A  very  sound  proposition,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Spring- 
field, "if  a  country  can  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  the 
precious  metals  to  pay  for  the  articles  which  it  buys  from 
Ivbroad ;  but  I  can  never  believe  that  a  nation,  any  more 
than  an  individual,  can  be  enriched  by  running  in  debt." 

y  The  book,"  said  Waring,  "is  remarkable  for  its  clear- 
ness ;  and  you  will  like  it.    I  quite  agree  with  its  author, 
that  a  mere  hoardinor  of  rnoney  can  never  increase  the  real- 
wealth  of  an  individual  or  a  nation." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Springfield. 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Springfield  and  Esther,"  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  drive,  entered  the  room,  and  expressed 
their  gratification  at  meeting  Waring.  They  went  in  to 
tea,  and  the  conversation'^IBecame  general. 

"  We  found  our  drive,"  said  Esther,  "  a  delightful  one. 
There  is  a  refreshingr  coolness  in  the  air." 

"I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  finer  season,"  said 
Waring.  "The  eaxiy. frost  has  touched  the  leaves  with 
the  richest  hues,  and  the  crisp  earth  under  one's  tread  is 
exhilarating.   In  what  direction  did  you  drive  ?" 

"We  took  the  upper  road,"  said  Esther.  "It  is  un- 
dulating, aii^d,  I  think,  affords  the  finest  view  of  our  en- 
virons." 

"Much,"  said  Waring.  "That  bold  little  stream  that 
pours  its  noisy  waters  over  the  road,  always  refreshes  me." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  I  prefer  the  river. 
Either  to  drive  to  the  mill,  and  from  there  proceed  down 
to  the  ferry,  or  to  go  directly  from  the  town,  down  the 
river-road,  some  three  or  four  miles,  is,  at  this  season, 
especially  pleasing  to  me." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield,  tliat  you  can  over- 
look the  beauties  of  the  road  leading  to  Mrs.  Habersham's 
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country-seat.  The  environs  in  tliat  dii-ection,  I  think 
niucli  the  finest." 

"If  it  were  not,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "that  you  must 
traverse  a  mile  or  two  of  sand,  I  might  agree  with  you." 

"  Yes,  but  you  have  the  tall  pines  as  a  compensation," 
said  Esther.  Let  others  boast  of  the  oak,' and  describe 
its  spreading  majesty  as  they  may,  but  the  pine  is  iny 
tree.  How  lu  lilts  it  lofty  liead  above  tlie  snrrounditig 
forest,  so  stately,  so  still,  so  silent,  unless  the  wind  sw  ceps 
through  it,  and  then  it  sends  out  its  deep  solemn  tone,  as 
if  the  spirit  of  himianity  dwelt  there  I  Often  in  summer 
mornings,  when  the  bright  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the 
earth  bathed  in  its  light,  have  I  sat  under  the  pine  trees, 
listening  to  their  sad  music.  Far  up  in  the  air,  birds 
were  floating,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard  to  break  the 
solemn  tone  of  the  strain  which  Sfjnnded  like  the  wail  of 
the  distant  sea;  and  many  a  summer  evening  have  I  stood 
to  see  the  sun  go  down  behind  a  pine  forest,  sending  his 
fierce  beams  athwart  the  dark-green  branches,  until  they 
seemed  to  blaze.   I  love  the  pine.   It  is  a  dear  tree." 

She  spoke  with  an  enthusiasm  kindled  by  the  recollect 
tion  of  early  scenes,  and  her  face  beamed. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  tribute  to  the  pine,"  said  Waring. 
"It  is  associated  with  mv  school-days.  I  often  wandered 
through  the  stately  pine  luiests,  impressed  by  the  scenes 
which  you  describe,  watching  the  clear  streams,  and  climb- 
ing the  chalk-hills." 

"  I  love  the  pine,"  said  Esther,  "  as  the  Arab  loves  the 
palm-tree.  Both  rise  with  stately  glory,  and  catch  the 
earliest  light  of  day.  It  is  very  common  to  hear  persons 
speak  of  the  majestic  oak:  to  me  the  pine  is  far  more  im- 
pressive ;  and  A\'lHjn  winter  comes,  and  strips  the  oak  of 
its  o-lories,  tlie  pine  stands  in  undiminished  grandeur,  de- 
fying storms  and  ice,  like  a  true  man  meeting  adversity, 
unobanged  and  unoLangeable." 
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"If  you  emblazon  your  arms  at  any  tiiiio  upon  your 
coacli,  Esther,"  said  Mr.  SpringJielcl  playfully,  "  you  must 
add  the  pine.  I  think  it  would  do  well  to  place  it  in  the 
centre,  and  group  the  other  objects  about  it,  or  omit  them 
altogether." 

"  I  should  be  content  with  the  pine  alone,''  said  Esther. 
"Mrs.  Habersham's  place,"  said  Waring,  "is  skirted 

on  one  side  by  a  remarkably  fine  grove  of  yonng  pines ; 
and  I  thought,  as  T  rode  through  it,  on  my  late  \-isit  there, 
that  I  did  not  know  any  woods  more  beautiful — a  sad 
beanty  though  it  is.  One  feels  a  sense  of  loneliness  in 
the  pine  woods,'  more  intense  than  Jie  experiences  else- 
where." 

"  I  love  trees  which  change  their  foliage,"  said  Mr. 
Springfield.  "It  is  beautiful  to  witness  the  fall  of  the 
leaves,  wlK^n  you  look  to  the  reproduction  of  the  departed 
glories  of  the  forest  in  the  coming  springf.  Nature  im- 
presses us  in  all  her  aspects,  and  especially  in  the  varying 
seasons.  The  year  is  the  type  of  time,  and  to  me  its 
course  is  nothing  short  of  sublime,  when  I  look  upon  it, 
as  chronicling  the  advance  of  time  toward  eternity — ^the 
finite  foreshadowing  the  infinite." 

.  "  Still,"  said  Esther,  I  love  to  see  some  trees  standing 
with  unchanging  verdure  and  undecaying  beauty  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  decline  in  the  glories  of  the  forest. 
It  is  so  consoling  to  feel  that  all  things  do  not  acknow* 
ledge  the  power  of  mutability — resisting  that  sway  which 
Spenser,  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  describes  as  potential  over 
every  thing  under  the  heaven's  rule,  and  which  made  him 
loathe 

*  Thifl  state  of  life  so  tickle, 
And  love  of  thLogs  so  vain  to  cast  away ; 
Whose  flowering  guide,  so  fading  and  so  fickle, 
Short  Time  shall  soon  cut  down  with  his  consuming-aiclde.*  " 


"  And  do  you  read  the  Faerie  Queene  ?"  ^sked  Waring 
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"  With  real  pleasure,"  B£dd  Esther ;  "  some  parts  of  it, 

at  least." 

"His  patlielic  description  of  patient  waiting  is  one  of 
the  strongest  to  be  iband  in  any  language.  It  was  evoked 
by  his  personal  disappointments." 

"  Royal  favor,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  is  almost  as  un- 
certsdn  as  popular  applause." 

"When  are  we  to  see  Mr.  De Vane?"  asked  Mrs.  Spring- 
field. 

"I  look  for  him  every  day  now,"  said  Waring.  "He' 
must  be  quite  near  here,  unless  something  has  detained 
him  on  the  road." 

"  He  does  not  travel  by  the  public  conveyances,  I  b^. 
lieve,"  she  said. 

"No,"  said  Waring,  "he  comes  with  his  servant  and 
his  own  horses,  and  this,  of  course,  makes  the  journey 
somewhat  tedious." 

"He  will  find  it  more  agreeable,  howeyer,"  said  Mr. 
Springfield,  ^'  especially  traveling  through  the  district  of 
country  which  he  will  traverse  in  coming  here." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield,  "  that  Mrs.  Bowen 
is  ready  to  receive  him  ?" 

"Ready!"  said  Waring.  "I  wish  you  could  see  his 
room.  Ko  mother  ever  looked  for  the  return  of  an  abseul 
son  with  greater  eagerness.  It  would  not  surprise  me  to 
find  him  upon  my  return,  this  evening." 

But  Waring,  returning,  soon  after  this  conversation,  to 
Mrs.  Bowen's,  did  not  find  his  friend.  He  had  not  yet 
arrived. 


CHAPTER  V, 


•That  Is  my  home  of  love  :  if  I  have  ratlged, 
Like  him  that  (rayelSt  I  return  agaia.'* 

^  BOAKEBnlXM, 

On  the  following  Wednesday  evening,  about  sunset,  a 
traveler  was  seen  entering  the  tu  w  n,  driving  in  an  elegant 
^ulky,  a  very  fine,  large  bay  horse  ;  while  a  servant,  mount- 
ed on  another  closel}'  resembling  him,  followed.  The  serv- 
ant led  a  loose  horse  of  extraordinary  beauty — ^a  chestnut 
sorrel,  with  heavy  naane  and  tail.  All  the  horses  were  of 
the  best  Virginia  breed,  and  in  form  and  action  displayed 
their  fine  qualities.  All  the  appointments  about  the,  trav- 
eler's harness,  the  dark  livery  of  the  servant,  the  trap- 
pings of  the  horises,  displayed  taste,  and  were  uuiuistak- 
ably  aristocratic.  His  own  dress  was  simply  elegant — 
rather  plain  than  showy.  He  drove  directly  to  Mrs.  Bow- 
en's ;  and  as  he  approached  the  house,  he  saw  a  gentleman 
seated  in  the  portico,  enjoying  the  &eshness  of  the  quiet 
evening  air.   It  was  Waring. 

Waring  was  seated  with  his  face  turned  away  from  the 
street  by  which  the  traveler  approached  Mrs.  Bowen's 
house,  and  it  was  not  until  lie  stopped  directly  in  front  of 
it,  that  he  turned  to  observe  him.  He  then  instantly 
Started  up,  and  rushing  out,  exclaimed : 

"  What  I  De  Vane,  have  you  actually  arrived  at  last 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  here  bodily,"  replied  De 
Vane,  exten^g  his  hand,  which  Waring  shook  heartily. 
**What  with  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field;  I 
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thought  at  times  that  I  should  never  reach  here.  How 
are  all  our  Mends  f " 

"  Well,'*  said  Waring,  "  very  well,  and  looking  for  you 
daily.   Yoy  are  somewhat  behind  time*   But  come  in." 

"  Where  is  Cios.ir  ?"  said  Dc  Yanc.  "  I  must  send  hiiiji 
to  show  iny  man  i.lie  wav  t  o  the  livery-J'table." 

J  f 

CgBsar  appeared  —  an  active  black  man,  Mrs.  Bo  wen's 
chief  reliance  in  the  conrliict  of  all  out-door  affairs— and 
very  cordially  extended  his  hand  to  Be  Vane,  and  gave  him 
a  generous  welcome.  DeYane  instructed  him  to  showhia 
servant  Tully  to  the  livery-stable,  and  Ctesar,  after  unstraps 
ping  De  Yane's  trunk,  protected  from  dust  and  rain  by  a 
heavy  bear's  skin,  and  taking  his  traveling  articles  into  the 
house,  mouiited  into  tlie  sulky  and  drove  to  the  stable, 
followed  by  his  classical  namesake. 

Mrs.  Bo  wen  met  De  Vane  as  he  entered  the  house,  and 
gave  his  hand  an  energetic  shaking,  while  tears  of  joy 
rolled  down  her. cheeks.  "I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  De 
Vane,"  she  said.    "  I  began  to  be  uneasy  about  you." 

"Why,"  said  DeYane,  "I  was  detained  some  two  or 
three  days  in  Virginia  longer  than  I  supposed  I  should  be, 
and  then  i  found  one  or  two  mountain  streams  so  much 
swollen  by  late  rains,  that  I  was  kept  some  few  days  wait- 
ing for  them  to  run  down,  and  finally  had  to  swim  them, 
with  bag  and  baggage.  But  here  I  am^  safe,  at  last,  Mrs. 
Bowen." 

"  Thank  the  Lord  for  it !"  she  said.  "And  your  room  is 

ready  for  you,  and  has  been  ior  weeks." 

"Ah!  tliank  you,"  said  De  Vane.  "Then  I  will  go  to 
it,  and  get  some  of  this  dust  off  5  and  when  my  servant  re- 
turns from  the  stable,  please  send  him  to  me." 

Waring  accompanied  him  to  his  room,  and  they  talked 
over  their  affurs.  Both  had  a  great  deal  to  say — miany 
questions  to  ask  and  answer.  Waring  gave  him  an  ac- 
coimt  of  affairs  that  particularly  interested  him ;  and  upon 
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t>e  Yane^s  asking  after  Mr.  SpringiGield  and  bis  family,  he 
gave  him  a  fall  statement  of  Esther's  doings,  oomprehend- 
ing,  of  course,  that  it  would  gratify  him.   In  reply  to  De 

Vaue's  inqLiiries,  Waring  spoke,  too,  of  Mrs.  Habersham 
and  Miss  Godolpliiu,  representing  the  interest  which  both 
had  expressed  in  Be  -Yane,  and  their  gratification  at  learn- 
big  that  it  was  hi8  purpose  to  fix  his  residence  here. 

The  conversation  was  a  long  and  satisfactory  one.  The 
past,  the.,  present,  and  the  future,  all  were  discussed,  and 
when  Otesar  came  to  invite  them  to  supper,  the  firiends  had 
not  yet  concluded  their  interview;  but  they  descended 
promptly  to  tlie  table.  Mrs.  Bowcn  liad  made  ample  pre- 
paration for  De  Yane,  Ian  eying,  of  course,  as  good  old 
ladies  will  do,  when  an  absent  cue  returns,  that  he  had 
been  half-starved  on  the  journey.  A  beef-steak,  two  boiled 
fowls,  and  at  least  a  dozen  varieties  of  hot  bread,  smoked 
on  the  luxurious  table.  Knowing  that  De  Yane  disdained 
tea,  clear,  amber-colored  cofTee,  with  rich  cream,  appeared, 
and  De  Vane  uud  Waring  both  partook  of  the  bounties  in 
a  way  to  gratify  Mrs.  Bo  wen. 

**This  coffee,  Mrs.  Bo  wen,"  said  De  Yane,  "excels  any 
that  I  have  seen  since  I  left  yonr  house.  The  gods  might 
throw  away  their  nectar  for  it." 

I  know  you  always  liked  it,"  said  the  gratified  old 
lady,  "  and  I'm  glad  to  see  you  drinking  it  once  more.  It's 
the  real  Old  Government  Java." 

"  That  it  is,"  said  Do  Yane,  "  and  I  would  not  give  it  for 
all- the  Mocha  in  the  world." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Waring,    "  The  flavor  is  perfect." 

"And  then,  too,"  said  De  Yane,  "there  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  making.  How  do  you  succeed  in  having  it  so  imi- 
formly  good  ?" 

**  Why,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  "  I  pick  it  myself  before  it  is 
parched,  so  as  to  take  out  every  bad  grain.  Then  I  have 
it  stirred  wliile  it  is  parching,  to  keep  it  from  burnings 
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Til  en  I  grind  it  every  time  I  want  to  use  any,  and  instead 
of  the  French  way,  I  take  the  old-fashioned  way  of  boiling 
it  in  the  tin  pot  which  is  brought  on  the  table.  Then  I  put 
the  sugar  in  the  cup,  pour  in  the  cream,  stir  it  well,  and 

btir  it  while  I  pour  the  coifee  in  the  cu]^.'* 

"It's  a  reguUir  science,*'  said  l)e  Yane,  "  and  if  ever  I  go 
to  housekeeping,  I  must  get  you  to  instruct  me." 

"  Oh !  I'll  do  that,  you  may  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen, 
"if  you  set  up  housekeeping  anywhere  about  here." 

"  Well,  that  is  understood,"  said  Be  Vane  5  "  and  as  to 
the  place  of  my  keeping  house,  that  may  be  considered 
as  settled,  too,  for  I  intend  to  make  this  place  my  home." 

"So  Mr.  Waring  told  me,  some  time  ago,"  slie  said, 
"  and  I  was  mighty  glad  to  hear  it,  as  I've  no  doubt  others 
will  be,  too." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  De  Vane. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Waring,  "  that  though  you  have  set- 
tled the  question  as  to  where  you  will  set  up  your  house- 
hold gods,  you  have  not  yet  fixed  upon  the  time." 

"Oh  I  no,"  said  De  Yaiie,  "that  is  quite  uncertain." 

"  You  do  not  propose  to  set  up  a  bachelor's  establish- 
ment, I  presume  ?"  said  Waring. 

"  Oh !  no,"  replied  De  Vane.  "  I  do  not  approve  that 
way  of  living;  and  Mrs.  Bowenmust  take  care  of  me  until 
I  find  some  one  who  will  consent  to  share  my  fortunes 
with  me,  through  the  journey  of  life." 

"I'll  l>c  very  glad  to  have  you  here,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen, 
"  but  I  think  gentlemen  ought  not  to  put  oH*  marrying  tuo 
lonsf." 

"  You  agree  with  Dr.  Franklin,"  said  Waring. 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  said.  "He  was  a  wise  man,  and  gave 
good  advice  about  most  things." 

"  He  was  an  intensely  selfish  Old  fellow,  in  my  opinion," 
said  De  Vane ;  "  and  reduced  every  thing  in  heaven  and 
earth,  to  the  standard  oi  iiia  uLiiiLa-iiau  philosopj^y." 
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"  lie  aspired  simply  to  be  a  philasopher,"  said  Waring. 
The  Mgli-priest  of  selfishness !"  said  De  Vane,   "  Still, 
he  may  l>e  right  about  marriage.*' 

"He  was  not  without  sentiment,"  said  Waring.  "Upon 
one  of  his  visits  to  Boston,  he  caused  marble  monuments 
to  be  placed  over  tlie  gniyes  of  Ids  parents,  and  tliey  may 
be  seen  noAv  in  the  buryiug-ground  lying  on  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  that  city." 

"  Of  course,"  said  J)e  Vane,  "  a  philosopher  would  hardly 
overlook  such  a  duty  as  to  pay  respect  to  the  memory  of 
a  parent,  but  I  detest  the  philosophy  that  instructs  a  man 
to  do  right,  isim|^y  because  it  is  profitable  to  do  so." 

*'  There  certainly  should  be  a  higher  sentiment  than  that 
in  our  moral  code,"  said  Waring. 

"Yes,"  said  I)e  Vane.  "I  would  not  have  a  man  run 
up  a  calculation  every  time  a  moral  question  addresses 
itself  to  him,  that  he  may  ascertain  what  he  will  make  or 
lose  by  taking  one  side  or  the  other  of  it." 

"He  was  an  economist  in  all  things,"  said  Waring. 

"  Yes,"  said  De  Vane.  "  You  may  take  his  Poor  Richard 
■Almanacs,  and  all  that  class  of  his  writing?;,  into  the  ac- 
count, and  vou  will  find  it  a  mere  code  of  seliishness.  His 
appeal  to  the  passions,  to  go  to  bed  early  and  rise  early,  was 
not  based  upon  any  moral  or  sesthetical  view,  but  upon 
the  idea  that  they  would  save  a  certain  amount  of  money 
by  employing  the  light  of  the  sun,  rather  than  that  of 
candles." 

"  But,"  said  Waring, "  after  all,  that  was  sensible  enough." 

"  Sensible  enough,"  said  De  Vane ;  "  but  that  is  just  what 
I  object  to  in  it.  The  inevitable  money  question  is  intro- 
duced into  every  thing.  He  was  essentially  material  in  his 
ideas — of  the  earth,  earthy.  Even  in  the  great  debates 
upon  the  Federal  Constitution,  when  two  rival  sections 
■were  in  conflict  about  the  largest  questions — questions  in^ 
volving  principles  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  free  insti- 
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tutions — ^his  idea  was  not  to  ascertain  which  was  really  the 
true  principle,  and  insist  npon  it  until  it  triumphed ;  but 
he  was  for  a  compromise,  and  he  could  employ  no  better 
figure  than  one  taken  from  mechanics.  If,  in  inaking  a 
broad  table,  you  can  not  make  the  joints  £t,  you  must 
take  a  little  from  each  edge ;  just  as  if  moral  questions 
were  to  be  treated  as  deal  planks.'* 

Waring  laughed.  "  I  have  often  observed/'  lio  said, 
"  how  poorly  iigures  taken  fro  in  physics  illustrate  moral 
propositions.  Still,  as  Mrs.  Bo  wen  teaches  the  same  phi- 
losophy in  regard  to  early  marriages  that  Dr.  Franklin 
does,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  worth  consideration." 

"  Certainly,"  said  De  Vane.  "  I  am  ready  to  accept  Mrs. 
Bowen  as  aiithority  upon  any  question.  I  have  always 
Ibund  her  a  good  adviser." 

"  Tm  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  De  Vane,'*  she  said,  "  I  always 
wish  to  advise  for  the  best ;  and  as  to  marrying  early  in 
life,  I'm  sure  that  Pm  right," 

You  must  be  more  earnest  in  your  exhortations,  then, 
to  Waring,"  he  said.   "  He  is  suffering  the  time  to  slip." 

"  I've  been  thinking  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen^  "  and 
I'm  glad  that  you've  mentioned  it." 

'•Much  obliged,"  said  Wearing,  "I  shall  take  the  sub- 
ject into  serious  consideration." 

"  Are  you  going  out  to  preaching  to-night,  Jlr. Waring?" 
asked  Mrs.  Bowen. 

"  !N'o,  not  this  evening,"  said  Waring.  "  I  will  stay  with 
De  Vane,  as  he  has  been  absent  so  long." 

So  this  is  the  e\  euing  for  your  preaching,"  said  De 
Vane.  "  I  had  forgotten  it.  Every  Wednesday  ev  euing, 
1  believe,  you  set  apart  for  that  service." 

"  Yes,"  said  Waring ;  "  that  is  our  usage." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  "  I  must  let  Mr.  Springfield 
know  that  you  have  arrived,  Mr.  De  Vane.  The  last  time 
I  saw  him,  he  asked  me  about  you.'* 
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"  Thank  you,''  said  De  Yane.  "  If  lie  should  ask  after 
me  this  evening,  do  give  him  mj  best  regards,  and  say 
that  I  will  soon  call  on  liim." 

.  Mrs.  Bowen  rose  from  the  table,  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and  calling  for  a  serrant-girl,  stMited  for  the  church, 
which  was  only  some  three  blocks  from  her  housa 

The  gentlemen  went  up  to  Waring's  room,  to  continue 
their  conversation,  which  lasted  deep  into  the  night. 

At  breakfast  the  next  nioniing,  Mrs.  Bowoii  iiiibrmcd 
De  Yane  that  she  had  met  Mr.  Springfield  at  cliurch  the 
previous  evening,  and  that,  upon  his  asking  alter  him,  she 
had  delivered  his  message. 

He  seemed  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  had  arrived," 
said  Mrs.  Bowen,  and  said  that  he  should  be  happy  to 
see  you  at  his  house." 

"Yerymuch  obliged/' said  De  Yane.  "What  do  you 
say,  Waring,  to  our  calliuj^:  this  evening  ?" 

I  shall  be  happy  to  join  you,"  said  Waring. 

So  it  was  arranged  tlial  tiiey  should  pass  the  evening  at 
Mr,  Springfield's.  Waring  went  to  the  College  to  look 
after  his  duties,  and  DeYane  proceeded  to  arrange  his 
room  in  a  way  to  suit  him,  unpacking  his  trunk,  and  dis- 
tributing his  books  in  a  home  fashion. 

In  the  afternoon,  he  invited  Waring  to  walk  with  him, 
and  taking  the  livery-stable  in  their  way,  they  entered  it, 
and  examined  De  Yane's  horses.  Wa  ring,  who  sy  mpJtth ized 
with  De  Yane  in  his  taste  for  horses,  was  greatly  pleased 
with  them,  pronouncing  them  quite  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  he  had  seen. 

*^  I  observe,"  said  he,  "  that  the  two  bays  are  closely 
matched." 

"  Yes,"  said  De  Yane.   "  I  train  my  horses  to  harness. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  their  gaits  are  injured  by 
it,  unless  they  are  used  to  draw  burdens,  or  in  heavy  car- 
riages ;  but  if  worked  only  in  a  sulky,  or  in  some  light 
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veliiclc,  I  am  satisfied  that  their  action  is  improved  by  it, 
I  do  not  suiier  auy  horse  of  mine  to  pace,  as  it  is  called. 
A  firm,  clear  trot  is  much  to  be  prcl'erred.  It  is  my  iiitcu- 
tion  to  keep  a  light  barouohe,  and  we  shall  eu^oj  evening 
drives." 

*'How  could  you  select  horses  so  closely  resembling 
each  other?"  asked  Waring. 
**  They  are  full  brothers,"  said  Be  Vane.   "'This  one, 

which  you  observe  is  slightly  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  one 
year  older  than  the  otlicr.    They  arc  of  the  best  English 
breed,  imported  by  my  fatlier  into  Virginia," 
They  are  very  superior,"  said  W aring» 

*'  Bring  out  the  sorrel,"  said  De  Vane  to  his  servant. 

He  entered  the  stall,  and  led  out  a  beautiful  horse,  not 
quite  so  large  as  the  bays,  but  in  other  respeots  fully  equal 
to  them. 

There,"  said  Dc  Yanc,  "  is  the  most  faultless  horse  that 
I  know.  Observe  his  shoulder ;  the  slope  is  perfect,  and 
the  fore-arm,  long  and  broad,  secures  fine  action,  while  the 
arched  loin  and  well-muscled  hind-legs  give  him  great 
power  and  speed." 

Waring  expressed  the  highest  admiration  for  him. 

"  Do  you  observe  his  halter  ?"  said  De  Vane. 

Waring  stepped  forward  to  the  head  of  the  horse,  and 
saw  his  own  nuine  worked  on  the  morocco  head-band. 

"  You  have  named  him  for  me,"  he  said.  It  is  a  com- 
pliment." 

"  He  is  yours,"  said  De  Vane.  "  I  brought  him  out  for 
you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  like  him." 

"  You  are  not  serious,"  said  Waring,  **  in  taking  all  this 
trouble  for  me,  and  in  making  ine  such  a  splendid  gift  ?" 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  De  Vane,  "  I  was  never  more  se- 
rious, and  the  gift  would  be  a  very  poor  compensation  for 
the  great  obligations  under  which  you  have  brought  me 
by  your  trouble  with  me  for  some  years.   But  the  gift  is 
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not  intended  as  a  compensation^  but  merely  as  an  ac^now* 

ledgment  of  my  sense  of  your  kindness.'* 

**  1  accept  the  horse,  De  Yane,  iraiikly,  as  a  mark  of  your 
friendship,  not  as  any  acknowledgment  of  an  obligation  ; 
for  you  are  under  none  to  me.  But  the  gift  is  a  valuable 
one,  and  if  our  relations  were  other  than  they  are,  I  could 
not  accept  it,"  said  Waring. 

"  The  horse,"  said  De  Vane,  "  came  from  my  own  place^ 
and  his  blood  is  of  the  best  in  Virginia." 

"Is  he  named  ?"  asked  Waring. 

"  Yes, '  said  De  Yane  ;  "  Ivanhoe-^resembiing  his  name- 
sake in  all  high  qualities." 

Waring  caressed  the  horse,  vrho  seemed  to  recognize 
him  as  a  friend,  by  that  subtle  instinct  which  animals 
often  exhibit,  and  from  that  hour  the  strongest  attachment 
grew  up  between  them. 

The  gentlemen  extended  their  walk  to  other  parts  of  the 
town,  and  entered  the  public  garden.  The  fine  evening 
drew  many  pronicnaders  to  its  walks,  and  aniong  them 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarendon.  De  Vane  advanced  to  speak 
with  them. 

"  We  welcome  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  grasping 
his  hand  warmly,  "to  your  home  ind  to  your  friends." 
"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  De  Vane.   "  I  am  most  happy 

to  meet  you  once  more,  and  to  see  Mrs.  Clarendon  in 
impr<;\  cd  health.  You  are  enjoying  this  pure  air,  I  hope, 
madam  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Clarendon;  "it  is  delightful,  and  I 
welcome  you  once  more  to  a  place  which  I  know  you  love 
so  well." 

De  Vane  bowed. 

"  I  think,  madam,"  said  Waring,  "  that  we  must  not 

suffer  him  to  wander  from  us  again.  We  all  felt  his 
absence," 
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**  Very  mucV*  she  replied,  "  and  I  am  gratified  to  learn 
that  Mr.  De  Yane  is  to  make  this  place  his  home.'' 

That  is  quite  settled,  is  it,  De  Vane  ?"  asked  Mr.  Clar- 
endon. 

"Quite  settled,"  lie  replied.  "And  you  can  well  imder- 
stand  how  my  interest  in  the  place  deepens,  &om.  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  settled  question  that  this  is  to  be  my  residence."* 

"I  congratulate  you,  De  Yane,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon. 
'^You  have  chosen  wisely.  Much  as  I  love  our  native 
State— the  glorious  Old  Dominion— I  know  no  place  in  the 
world  so  attractive  to  me  as  this  ;  and,  as  I  said  to  you 
some  time  since,  I  know  you,  and  I  am  confident  that  this 
is  the  place  for  you." 

Thank  yon,"  said  De  Yane.  "  I  quite  agree  with  you ; 
and  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  that  the  wish  to  he  near  you 
was  one  of  the  chief  considerations  that  influenced  my 
decision  in  fixing  upon  this  place  as  my  home." 

Mr.  Clarendon  bowed. 

Mrs.  Clarendon  said:  **Then,  Mr.  De  Vane,  we  sball 
"hope  to  see  much  of  vou.  You  must  come  t  )  u>  as  you 
would  to  your  home.  I  think  Mr.  Clarendon  was  really 
unhappy  while  you  were  absent,  and  was  immensely  grati- 
fied when  he  learned,  through  Mr.  Waring,  that  after  a 
full  survey  of  your  ancestral  home,  you  had  decided  to 
return  to  us." 

"I  am  very  much  gratified  to  hear  you  say  so, madam," 
said  De  Vane.  "Mr.  Clarendon  well  knows  how  much 
his  counsels  have  influenced  me." 

"  You  have  done  wisely,  air,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  taking 
out  his  handsome  snuff-box,  and  extending  it  to  De  Yane. 
"  You  have  done  wisely,  sir,  and  time  will  prove  it.'^ 

"I  shall  reenter  the  office  on  Monday,"  said.  De  Yane, 
**and  go  to  work.  My  vacation  has  been  quite  long 
enough," 
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^^So  it  has/'  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "and  I  shall  expect 
you." 

"In  the  mean  while,"  said  Mrs.  Olsllrendon,  " we  shall 
hope  to  see  you," 
De  Yane  bowed. 

"  Come  with  him,  Professor  Waring,"  said  Mrs.  Clar^ 
endon. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Waring, "  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so." 

Other  persons  approaching.  Waring  and  De  Vane  lifted 
their  hats  and  passed  on.  Seating  themselves,  at  the  end 
of  the  walk,  upon  one  of  the  benches,  they  surveyed  the 
animated  scene,  and  a  glow  of  the  highest  satisfaction 
overspread  De  A^ane's  face. 

"  This  is  a  charming  place,  Waring,"  said  he.  "  I  really 
know  no  place  where  the  same  elegance  and  reliriement 
are  to  be  found.  The  place  is  large*  enough  to  be  free 
from  the  petty  annoyances  of  a  village,  and  it  is  not  so 
large  as  to  be  troubled  with  the  vices  of  a  city.  It  is  full, 
too,  of  animation ;  never  dull,  never  languid,  but  always 
cheerful." 

"  So  I  think,"  said  Waring  ;  "  and  my  attachment  to  it 
has  become  so  strong,  that  I  iear  I  could  not  live  with 
contentment  elsewhere." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  De  Yane;  "that  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.   This  is  our  abiding  place." 

At  that  moment  the  gardener  came  up,  his  face  beaming, 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  and,  bowing  very  low  to  De  Vane,  said : 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  1  m  very  glad  to  see  you  back 
once  more." 

"  Ah  I  Mr.  Swan,  r;mi  ghid  to  see  you,"  said  De  Vane, 
shaking  hands  with  him.  "  How  have  you  been  through 
the  summer?" 

"  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  sii-,"  he  replied.  "  You're 
looking  very  hearty." 

"  Oh !  yes,  thank  you,"  said  De  Vane,  "  my  health  is 
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excellent,  I  see  that,  you  still  keep  your  garden  in  fine 
order.*' 

rm  very  mucft  obliged  to  joii,  sir,  for  saying  so.  Let 
me  cut  one  or  two  of  my  roses  for  you.*'  And  walking  to 
one  of  the  beds,  he  clipped  8ome  two  or  three  of  the  fineat 
flowers,  and  returning  with  them,  handed  them  to  De 
Vane. 

"I  know  that  you  are  fond  of  flowers,  sir,"  he  said, 

*'and  you  sec  how  fine  these  are." 

"  Very  line,  indeed.  Thank  you,"  said  De  Vane,  placing 
them  in  his  vest. 

And  you  will  stay  here  now,  sir  asked  the  gardener, 
with  real  interest. 

"Yes,"  said  De  Vane;  "this  is  now  my  home,  and  I 
shall  be  often  a  visitor  to  your  garden." 

"You  will  always  be  welcome,  sir,"  said  Mr,  Swan, 
bowing  low;  and  bidding  good  evening  to  the  gentlemen, 
he  walked  away. 

"  That  is  one  of  your  prime  favorites,  De  Vane,  X  believe  ?'* 
said  Waring. 

"Yes,"  said  De  Vane,  "I  like  him.  He  is  a  capital 
gardener,  and  understands,  his  business  thoroughly.  It 
would  surprise  you  to  hear  him  talk  of  botany." 

"  Your  friend  Hobbs,  the  blacksmith,  is  anxious  to  see 
you,"  said  Waring.  "He  has  asked  after,  you  several 
times." 

"  Yes,"  said  De  Vane,  "  he  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and 
is  really  an  artist.  I  must  see  him,  and  get  him  to  look 
after  my  horses'  shoes  at  once." 

"Let  us  take  a  turn  through  the  garden,"  said  Waring, 

and  then  return.  As  we  are  to  pass  the  evening  at  Mr. 
SpringiicldV,  let  us  go  early," 

Rising,  lliey  v/alked  through  a  serpt?ntine  path,  and 
emerged,  at  the  end  of  it,  into  the  street.  They  met  a 
number  of  persons,  who  stopped  to  congratulate  De  Vane 
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upon  his  return,  and  when  they  reached  Mrs,  Bowen's, 
the  candles  were  already  lighted, 

"  Shall  we  go  before  taking  tea     asked  De  Vane. 

"  Oh  I  yes,"  said  Waring.  "  Mrs.  Springfield  will  cer- 
tainly expect  us.'* 

"Then,"  said  Dc  Vane,  "I  will  detain  you  but  a 
moment and  going  to  his  room  to  make  some  change 
in  hid  dress,  Waring  explained  to  Mrs.  Bowen  that  they 
were  going  out  for  the  evening,  and  that  they  might  not 
return  very  early. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen.  "1  understand.  And 
you  are  right  to  go  early,  for  I  know  that  Mr.  Springfield 
will  expect  you." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


**  Shb  is  most  fair,  and  thereunto 

Her  life  doth  rightly  harmonize  ; 
Feeling  or  thought  that  was  not  true 
NeV  made  leas  beautiful  the  blue 
Unclouded  heaven  of  hw  eyes.** 

LcywBLL. 

Waking  and  De  Vane  were  received  at  the  door  hj  Mr, 
Springfield,  who  gave  the  young  Virginian  a  warm  wel- 
come,  and  conducted  them  to  the  library.  Mrs.  Spring- 
field and  Esther  were  seated  near  a  bright  wood  fire, 
which  tlirew  its  cheeriul  light  over  the  objects  in  the 
room,  and  tempered  the  cool  October  air»  The  picture 
warmed  De  Vane's  heart  instantly,  and  the  cheerful,  taste- 
ful elegance  of  the  room  recfdled  the  past  vividly. 

Mrs.  Springfield  advanced  to  meet  him  with  cordial 
greetings,  and,  taking  his  hand,  said :  "  We  are  very  hap- 
py to  Bee  you,  Mr.  De  Vane  j  we  welcome  you  with  our 
hearts.*' 

De  Vane  bowed  very  low,  and  said :  "  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  say,  madam,  how  happy  I  am  to  return.  I  thank 
you  for  your  welcome." 

Esther  remained  standing  at  her  chair,  from  which  she : 
had  risen  as  De  Vane  entered.  Never  had  she  appeared 
more  splendidly  beautiful.  Her  face  was  radiant.  She 
was  dressed  in  rich  dark  colors  ;  and  in  her  hair  a  sino-lo 
crimson  rose  was  worn,  lending  its  ^agrance  and  beauty 
to  her  own  charms. 

De  Vane  advanced  to  her,  and  gave  her  his  hand,  say 
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ing:  "  You  see,  Miss  Wordsworth,  tliat  I  have  made  good 

my  words.  I  have  really  been  able  to  resist  the  attrac- 
tions of  my  Yirginia  liome,  and  I  am  here  once  more." 

Esther  smiled  brightly,  and  said :  "  We  must  all  thank 
you,  Mr,  De  Vane,  for  your  loyalty  to  this  place*  Your 
friends  are  very  happy  to  see  you  here/' 

Waring  ohseryed  them  closely,  and  he  saw  how  earnest- 
ly they  both  spoke.  He  saw  the  mutual  consciousness 
when  their  eyes  met ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  from  that  mo- 
ment that  their  interest  in  each  other  was  too  deep  to  be 
evanescent.  For  good  or  for  evil  they  had  met,  and  all 
their  future  was  to  take  its  coloring  ii'om  that  meeting. 
He  saw  this  with  blended  satis&ction  and  anxiety.  He 
knew  both  De  Vane  and  Esther  well,  and  he  comprehend- 
ed how  many  perils  surrounded  their  path — ^the  aristo- 
cratic prejudice  of  Greneral  De  Vane ;  the  high  self-respect 
of  Esther,  and  her  firm  religious  sentiments,  both  of  which 
lie  fc'lt  would  be  able  to  control  her  action,  even  a2:ainslj 
her  affections ;  and  he  could  not  dismiss  from  his  own  heart 
a  troubled  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  two  beings  who 
were  so  dear  to  him. 

I  De  Vane  seated  himself,  and  said :  "  I  can  never  be  other 
than  loyal  to  this  place;  it  is  now  my  home,  and  hence- 
forth I  am  bound  to  it  by  every  tie  of  interest  and  affec- 
tion." 

"  Content  to  give  up  your  Virginia  mountains  j?"  said 
Waring  playfully. 

"  Reserving  the  privilege,*'*  replied  De  Vane^  of  mak- 
ing them  an  occasional  visit." 

"  We  must  give  Mr.  De  Vane  the  greater  credit,"  said 
Esther,  in  deciding  to  reside  here,  because  he  has  given 
up  so  beaulLfui  a  country  as  the  mountain  region  of  Vir- 
gmia." 

"  Thank  you.  for  your  generosity^"  said  De  Vane  5  **  you 
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have  answered  Mr.  Waring  so  well  that  I  need  say  nothing 
more  in  vindication  of  myself." 

"  Mr.  Waring  knows,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  that  in 
fixing  upon  this  as  our  residence,  we  too,  yielded  up  much 
that  is  dear  to  us.  Georgia  is  a  great  State,  and  that  part 
of  it  where  we  resided  possesses  many  attractions.'' 

"  Tes,"  said  Warini^,  "  I  have  often  said  fso  to  Mr.  De 
Vane,  but  he  always  insisted  that  nothing  could  rival  the 
scenery  of  his  Yirginia  home.'* 

"I  remember,"  said  Esther,  "  that  he  was  very  eloquent 
in  praise  of  it,  some  months  since,  when  we  aU  met  at 
Leasowes." 

**  Yes,'*  said  De  Vane,  "  I  well  remember  the  conversa- 
tion ;  and  T  think  Mr.  Waring  was  equally  enthusiastic  in 
speaking  of  (xeorgia.  He  said  something  about  mount- 
ains and  cataracts,  and  seemed  somewhat  disposed  to  dia- 
pute  the  claims  of  Niagara  to  pof^soss  sublimity." 

"Then,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield,  "I  think  that  we  may 
all  congratulate  each  other  upon  finding  a  place  like  thisj 
which  can  compensate  us  for  gi  v  ing  up  homes  endeared  to 
us  by  early  associations,  and  the  charms  of  nature." 

Did  you  find  the  journey  a  pleasant  one,  Mr.  Da 
Vane  ?"  asked  Mr.  Springfield. 

"  The  first  part  of  it  quite  otherwise,"  said  De  Yane. 
"  The  mountain  streams  were  so  much  swollen  as  to  ini- 
pede  my  progress  seriously,  but  after  that  I  eig  oyed  the 
travel." 

*'  You  did  not  take  the  stage-coach,  I  believe  ?"  said  Mr, 

Springiield. 

"  No,"  said  De  Vane  ;  "  T  traveled  with  my  own  horses, 
which  I  found  much  more  agreeable  to  me." 

"Oh!  very  much  more  so,"  said  Mr.  Springfield. 

"  We  enjoyed  the  journey,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield, 
*^  greatly.  We  found  every  part  of  it  agreeable  to  us^ 
The  season  was  a  fine  one." 
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"And  tlie  most  agreeable  part  of  it,"  said  Esther,  "  was 
in  traversing  the  mountain  roads.  The  streams  were  clear 
and  beautiful,  and  we  drove  through  many  of  them,  the 
wheels  passing  over  the  graveled  beds,  without  the  slight- 
est obstruction.  We  found  the  farm-houses,  too,  positive- 
ly delightful  resting-places :  the  coldest  water,  the  purest 
milk,  the  sweetest  butter,  and  the  m.ost  delicious  fruits 
refreshed  us  after  tiie  day's  travel." 

"And  the  cheapness  of  everything,''  said  Mr.  Spring- 
field, "  was  as  remarkable  as  its  quality.  We  had  four 
horses  and  our  servants,  and  I  could  travel  at  much  less 
expense  than  I  can  stay  at  home." 

"  That  is  remarkable,"  said  Waring.  "  I  found  it  so  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee,  a  country  singularly  beau- 
tiful. If  it  were  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  it  would  be 
as  attractive  to  travelers  as  Switzerland." 

"  It  will  yet  become  so,"  said  De  Vane,  "  It  is  just  now 
somewhat  inaccessible,  and  at  times  almost  impassable. 
When  a  thunder-storm  overtakes  one,  in  some  of  those 
mountain  gorges,  miles  away  from  any  human  habitation, 
it  is  a  wild  sort  of  thing.  I  should  think  the  ladies  might 
find  it  inconvenient." 

*'  We  encountered  one,"  said  Ksither,  "  and  I  really  en- 
joyed it.  It  was  terrific,  but  yet  sublime.  And  it  recall- 
ed' vividly  Lord  Byron's  description  of  a  storm  on  the 
Alps,  which  I  had  read  but  a  little  while  before." 

"And  you  had  no  fear  ?"  asked  De  Vane. 

"I  was  awed,"  said  Esther,  "but  I  was  unconscious  of 
fear.  The  sublimity  of  the  scene  filled  my  souL  And 
when  the  storm  passed  away,  and  the  sun  came  forth  in 
his  crlory,  liko  a  monarch  to  resume  his  throne  after  a  bat- 
tle, throwing  his  splendor  over  mountain-peaks,  and  fill- 
ing the  valley  through  which  we  drove  with  his  yellow 
'Beams,  I  felt  that  I  had  never  seen  any  thing  half  so 
lovely." 
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De  Vane  listened  to  her  description  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest. Her  I'aeo  glowed  with  animation,  and  the  dark 
splendors  of  her  deep  blue  eyes  was  almost  dazzling, 

"  Had  you  any  shelter  to  protect  you  from  the  fury  of 
the  storm  ?"  asked  Waring, 

**  None  whatever,"  she  replied,  **  except  a  projecting 
rock  from  the  mountain-side,  which  actually  trembled  with 
the  reverberations,  and  heightened  the  effect  of  the  scene, 
making  one  realize  the  sublime  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
phets, which  represent  the  earth  ri^  eonscious  of  the  dread 
majesty  of  its  Maker,  when  he  looks  upon  it,  and  touches 
tfie  hills,'' 

I  well  remember  it,''  said  Mr.  Springfield.  The  horses 
shook  with  fear,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  control 

them," 

**I  observeil  the  same  eltect  upon  mine,"  Raid  De  Vane  j 
"  and  they  could  only  be  restrained  from  breaking  away  by 
my  voice,  which  seemed  to  reassure  them,  as  I  spoke  to. 
them  in  firm,  cheerful  tones,  from  time  to  time.  They 
would  draw  nearer  to  me,  as  if  for  protection." 

"  Your  friend  and  my  Mend,  Mrs.  Bo  wen,  seemed  very 
li;i])py  that  you  have  arrived  safely,"  said  Mr.  Springfield, 
smiling. 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  said  De  Yane,  •  slie  gave  me  a  warm  wel- 
come ;  and  upon  entering  my  room,  I  saw  that  I  had  not 
been  forgotten  during  my  absence." 

"  You  may  be  quite  sure  of  that,"  said  Waring.  *^  I  think 
that  for  at  least  a  month  past  your  room  has  been  dusted 
every  morning,  just  as  if  you  were  expected  by  sunset." 

They  all  laughed,  and  i^lrs.  Springfield  said  :  "  She  is  a 
most  excellent  person,  and  you  are  fortunate,  Mr,  De  Vane, 
in  having  so  good  a  liriend," 

"So  I  think,  madam,"  said  De  Vane.  "I  prize  her 
highly." 

"I  think,"  said  Mr,  Springfield,  *f  it  would  be  hard  fcr 
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her  to  decide  whether  she  was  more  partial  to  ^h:  De  Vane 
or  to  Mr.  ^Va^illg.'' 

**It  certainly  would,'^  said  Mrs.  Springfield,  "for  she 
speaks  of  you  both  in  terms  which  imply  perfection  in 
both." 

'"  She  is  really  very  kind,"  said  Waring ;  "and  I  have 
no  thought  of  leaving  her  hospitable  home  until  I  set  up 

"And  have  you  decided  when  that  is  to  be?"  asked 
Mrs.  Springfield. 

"  Oh  !  no,"  said  Waring ;  "  that  is  yet  in  the  mists  of 
the  future," 

"And  will  only  be  disclosed,  I  suppose,"  said  De  Vane, 
**  when  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  reveals  herself  in  a  rainbow 

of  hope." 

"Ah !"  said  Waring,  "  you  have  been  reading  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott." 

"A  very  good  way  of  parrying  the  point,"  said  Pe 
Vano. 

"We  must  insist  upon  his  being  more  explicit,"  said 
Mrs.  Springfield. 
De  Vane  observed  thiat  Esther  heard  the  conversation, 

playful  as  it  was,  with  interest.  She  was  silent,  but 
ai'oused  and  attentive. 

"  Has  ho  been  at  all  demonstrative  in  any  direction  since 
I  left,  Miss  Wordsworth  ?"  inquired  De  Vane. 

"  Have  I  Mr,  Waring's  permission,"  said  Esther,  "to  re- 
port him  during  the  summer?". 

"  I  think,"  said  Waring,  "  that  we  should  first  call  upon 
Mr,  De  Vane  to  give  an  account  of  himself  during  his  ab- 
sence. It  is  usual  for  travelers  to  enterLnin  tin  ir  friends 
upon  their  return  liome  with  a  recital  of  tlieir  adventures. 
That,  at  least,  is  the  classical  style,  and  so  true  a  iriend  to 
the  classics  as  Mr.  De  Vane,  can  not,  I  am  sure,  resist  the 
examples  of  Ulysses  and  .^eas." 
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"  It  would  require  a  piimmer's  <lay  or  a  winter's  eveninj^' 
at  loast,"  said  ]Jo  Vano,  "to  relate  my  advent nros,  and  I 
insist  that  so.  simple  a  thing  as  a  reply  to  my  question 
might  be  disposed  of  at  once.  The  adroitness  of  my  friend 
in  turning  the  examination  •  &om  himself  to  me  rather 
heightens  my  interest  in  the  subject" 

"  So  soon  as  you  obtain  Mr.  Waring's  permission,"  said 
Esther,  "I  bliall  l)e  happy  to  relate  all  that  1  know  of  his 
adventures  during  the  summer." 

"  We  will  wait,"  said  Waring,  "  until  we  go  out  for  an 
evening's  ride,  and  then  you  are  at  liberty  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  Mr.  De  Vane  of  oui*  summer  doings,  provided  he 
in  the  mean  while  shall  enlighten  us  as  to  his  own  move- 
ments." 

"  What  if  I  liave  nothing  to  disclose  ?"  said  De  Vane. 
That  suppo^^it  ion  is  hardly  to  be  tolerated,"  said  War- 
ing. "  Virj^inia  the  place  and  Mr.  De  Yane  the  man,  these 
two  being  known  to  us,  we  can  not  permit  ourselves  to 
believe  that  three  months  could  pass  by  without  events 
well  worthy  to  be  recounted." 

The  proposition  is  stated  in  a  very  scholarly  way," 
said  De  Vane,  "and  is  so  complimentary  to  me,  that  if 
there  were  any  thing  of  interest  to  relate,  I  should  at  once, 
like  -^Eneas  in  the  presence  of  the  Carthaginian  queen,  be- 
gin the  narration.  But  mine  was  a  simple  visit  to  an  ohl 
home,  where  I  wandered  tipon  the  mountains  and  roamed 
through  the  forests,  and  saw  some  few  Mends  of  the  fami- 
ly, and  almost  felt  myself  a  boy  once  more." 

"  Some  fair  ladies,  of  course,  you  met,"  said  Waring. 
.  "Yes,"  said  De  Vane,  "the  Guilfords,  of  whom  you 
have  heard  me  speak,  and  the  Hamilton^,  who  reside  near 
us." 

I  remember  that  you  spoke  of  the  Hamiitons  in  one  of 
your  letters,"  said  Waring. 
"  They  are  charming  people/'  said  De  Vane ;  "  much  the 
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most  agreeable  I  met.  Elegance  "without  pretension,  wealth 
without  pride,  piety  without  bigotry,  acoomplishments 
without  folly — ^these  are  their  characteristics." 

"  They  must  be  charming,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield.  "  I 
have  heard  Bishop  Mc  Kendree  speak  of  them  in  similar 
teons." 

"They  are  dear  friends  of  the  Bishop,  I  know,  madam," 
said  De  Yane.  "They  liave  a  son  at  this  tiuie  in  Europe, 
at  the  University  at  Heidelberg.  Two  daughters  are  with 
them.  The  elder  of  the  two — about  eighteen  years  of  age,  I 
suppose — ^is  faultlessly  beautiful,  and  resembling  Miss  60- 
dolphin  so  closely  that  I  was  constantly  reminded  of  her." 

"  She  must  indeed  be  beautiful,"  said  Esther. 

"  Vcrv^  much  so,"  said  De  Yane. 

"  You  spoke  of  the  Guilfords,"  said  Waring. 

"  Yes,"  said  De  Yane,  "  they  are  intimate  with  my  aunt, 
Mrs.  De  Yane,  and  I  saw  them  often." 

"I  have  heard  Miss  Godolphin  describe  Miss  Clara  Guil- 
ford as  very  beautiful  and  accomplished,"  said  Waring. 

"She  is  so,"  said  De  Yane,  "highly  so.  A  more  bril- 
liant person  one  rarely  meets,  and  she  possesses  the  quality 
of  preserving  her  Ameriean  liahits,  notwithstanding  her 
"very  decided  taste  for  European  life.  She  rides  on  horse- 
back, over  mountains  and  plains,  in  the  most  fearless  way, 
and  I  found  it  actually  exhilarating  to  accompany  h^r  in 
some  of  her  daring  feats.  We  rode  one  morning,  after  a 
very  early  breakfast,  to  Monticello,  Mr.  Jefferson's  seat, 
and  finding  one  of  the  gates  which  lay  in  our  way  fastened, 
she  <lrew  back  a  few  steps,  and  dashing  forward,  leaped 
the  fence,  lier  liorse  clearing  it  magnificently.  I,  of  course, 
followed,  and  found  it  somewhat  of  an  exploit." 

"  P'inc,"  said  Waring,  "fine;  and  yet  she  prefers  Europe 
to  America  ?" 

"  She  prefers  England,"  said  De  Vane,  "  and  I  think  she 
will  never  live  in  this  country  with  any  thing  like  satis- 
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faction.  She  is  tboroughly  aristooratio,  and  has  many 
near  relatives  in  England—some  of  them  of  very  high 
rank." 

«  She  is  very  nnlike  Miss  Godolphin,  then,"  said  Esther. 

**  She  is  wholly  American,  and  yet  I  believe  is  nearly  ^re- 
lated to  some  of  the  noble  ■fjimilies  of  England.'' 

*'  And  I  admire  her  for  it,"  said  JDe  Vane,  "  Miss  Go- 
dolphin  is  a  superior  person." 

"  She  is  indeed,"  said  Esther.  "  I  have  been  much  with 
her  through  the  summer,  and  I  have  learned  to  love  her  as 
much  as  I  admire  her.  She  will  be  very  much  pleased  to 
meet  you,  Mr.  De  Vane." 

I  sliall  take  an  early  day  to  call  on  her,"  said  De  Vane,- 
I  bear  messages  to  her  from  Miss  Guilford^  which  I  must 
deliver  in  person." 

"  They  met  in  Europe,  I  believe,"  said  Esther.  "I  have 
heard  Miss  Godolphin  speak  of  her." 

■*They  were  much  together  while  abroad,"  said  Be 
Vane,  "  and  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  interest. 
Miss  Guilford  gave  me  an  extended  account  of  their 
travels." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Waring,  "  the  one  returns  to  this  coun- 
try estranged  from  hoine,  while  the  other  loves  it  more 
Intensely  than  ever." 

"Miss  Godolphin,"  said  De  Vane,  "  is  a  person  of  great 
depth  of  character.  She  has  had  a  large  experience  of  life 
for  one  so  young,  and  it  has  not  resulted  in  making  her 
artificial,  but  rather  in  deepeniug  and  Strengthening  the 
nobler  qualities  of  her  nature." 

"  Is  not  that  a  common  experience  ?"  said  Esther. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  De  Vane.  "  Very  much  depends 
upon  organization,  however.  A  noble  poet— Lord  Byron— ^ 
tells  us, 


'The  ti^  of  knowledge  is  not  that  of  life.* 
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His  doctrine  is  that  a  knowledge  of  tlic  world  exposes  its 
heartlessness,  and  disgusts  us  with  life." 
.  A  life  of  dissipation,  a  life  passed  amidst  scones  which 
ignore  the  restraints  of  Christianity  and  civilization  alike, 
must  disgust  us  with  the  world,"  said  Waring,  "  because 
it  first  disgusts  us  with  ourselves.  It  is  a  sorrow  that 
worketji  death." 

That  is  a  very*  harsh  judgment'  upon  the  noble  poet," 
said  De  Vane.  "I  firmly  l>elieve  that  'Byron  was  sadly 
sinned  af^ainst.  The  truth  is,  wlien  society  rises  up  against 
a  man  who  has  violated  some  of  its  conventionalisms,  it  is 
terrific  in  ita  persecution.  I  regard  the  whole  history  of 
Lord  Byron's  life  with  compassion.  He  felt  that  his  race 
was  making  war  upon  him,  and  he  replied  to' their  assaults . 
with  scorn  and  indignation.  But  there  breaks  through  all 
this,  at  times,  the  cry  of  a  wounded  spirit.  Is  it  not  liis 
own  sadness  that  he  describes  in  those  lines  of  inconsolable 
sorrow,  too  deep  lor  the  ministering  tenderness  of  heaven 
or  earth  to  read— 

*  It  is  that  settled  ceaseless  gloom 

The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore, 
Which  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 
Yet  dares  not  hope  for  rest  before*  ?  " 

"It  is  dreadful,"  said  Esther.  "  What  wretchedness  that 
must  be  which  neither  heaven  nor  earth  can  minister  to ! 

I. confess  that  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  pity  Lord  Byron. 
Siwh  genius,  such  unhappiness,  such  a  splendid  wreck  so 
early  in  life  I  There  was  great  tenderness  in  his  nature. 
It  seems  to  have  been  perverted  by  the  misguiding  hand 
of  his  own  mother.*' 

"  Yes,"  said  !l5e  Vane,  "  your  judgment  is  just»  If  he 
had  married  differently,  his  life  would  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent one.    His  wife  is  evidently  a  cold  person — wholly 
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under  the  dominion  of  the  rules  of  society,  Avliicli  are  called 
practical,  too  often  but  unotlier  name  for  selfishness.  The 
mother  and  the  wife  both  helped  to  ruin  him.  There  was 
no  sympathy  with  his  real  nature,  and  his  infirmities  grew 
to  be  crimes  against  society." 

And  do  you  believe,"  said  Waring,  "  that  there  was 
aiij  real  tenderness  in  liis  nature  ?  He  was  ]iarali  and  vin- 
dictive. The  rules  of  society  which  he  violated,  are  essen- 
tial to  its  protection." 

"  There  certainly  was  great  tenderness  in  his  nature," 
said  Esther.  The  opening  lines  of  one  of  the  cantos  of 
his  Ohilde  Harold  attest  it  unmistakably : 

*  Ada,  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heiirt, 
Ib  tbv  face  like  tbj  mother*8| 
My  fair  child  V 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I  read  the  lines,  but  I  believe 
I  quote  them  correctly ;  and  I  well  remember  how  this 
blending  of  the  names  of  daughter  and  mother  affected 
me  when  I  read  them,  and  thought  of  his  exile  and  his 
desolateness— destined  never  again  to  see  wife  or  child." 

Dg  Vane  heard  this  beautiful,  pure  being  vindicate  the 
claims  of  the  noble  but  ruined  man  to  the  forbearance  of 
society,  and  the  tender  judgment  of  a  worhl  tliat  survived 
him,  with  the  deepest  admiration  for  her  courage  and  her 
truth;  and  even  Waring  found  his  heart  touched  with  a 
new  sympathy  for  the  man  whose  genius  he  had  admired, 
but  whose  course  he  unsparingly  condemned,  because  he 
thought  it  likely  to  mislead  others. 

A  servant  entered,  and  announced  to  Mrs.  Springfield 
that  supper  was  on  the  table.  And  De  Yane,  giving  his 
arm  to  Esther,  said : 

"  We  must,  at  some  future  time,  renew  this  discussion." 

<*Then,"  said  Waring,  as  they  took  their  seats,  "1  must 
find  an  ally  in  Miss  Godolphin.   If  I  do  not  misinterpret  a 
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peinairk  of  hers,  she  will  join  me  in  condemnation  of  the 
noble  poet." 

''I  have  the  impression,^'  said  De  Vane,  'Hhat  she  has 
seen  him^  I  am  very  sure  that  she  is  familiar  with  his 
history.  And  I  think  Miss  Guilford  informed  me  that 
Miss  Godolphiu  had  met  LordJByron,  when  she  was  very 
young.'* 

'  "The  oritios  have  treated  him  with  such  unfairness," 
said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  that  I  find  niyself  strongly  inclined 
to  search  for  some  ground  upon  which  a  man  of  such 
splendid  abilities  may  be  vindicated  against  his  accusers." 

"His  reply  to  the  critics,"  said  Waring,  "makes  one 
half  inclined  to  pity  them." 

"It  is  somewliat  strange,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  not  only  admired  Lord  Byron,  but  lelt 
for  him  a  sincere  friendship," 

"Yes,"  said  De  Vane,  "  and  Lord  Byron  felt  a  true  re- 
gard for  Sir  Walter;  and  th^r  friendship  is  in  itself  a 
proof  that  Lord  Byron  possessed  redeeming  qualities;  for 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  pure  man,  and  no  friendship  could 
have  existed  on  his  part  toward  any  man  totally  aban- 
doned." 

"  So  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Springfield. 

"Miss  Godolphin,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield,  "went  to  Eu- 
rope some  five  or  six  years  since,  and  she  may  have  met 
Lord  Byron," 

"  Yes,"  said  De  Vane.  "He  was  then  in  Italy,  project- 
ing his  enterprise  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks ;  and  I  know 
that  some  persons,  very  nearly  related  to  Miss  Godolphin, 
accompanied  him  into  Greece." 

Esther  fixed  her  eyes  searchingly  upon  De  Vane's  face, 
as  if  she  would  read  his  whole  meaning.  It  was  clear  that 
he  had  touched  a  topic  which  interested  her,  one  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  history  of  Miss  Godolphin;  and 
she  waited  with  anxiety  to  see  if  he  would  add  any  thing 
16 
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wkicli  niia:bt  make  it  plain  that  he  was  acquainted  with  it* 
But  he  said  nothing  more. 

,  "She  was  the  brightest  young  person  at  that  time,"  said 
Mrs.  Springfield,  *'that  I  had  ever  known.  Animated, 
vivaoions,  joyous ;  and  so  young,  yet  so  cultivated.  She 
is  even  more  beautiful  now  than  she  was  then,  for  her  ex- 
treme youth  was  full  of  promise  only,  which  has  now  ma- 
tured into  perfection.  She  is  splendidly  beautiful,  but 
there  is  a  shadow  upon  her  brightness  which  I  do  not 
comprehend." 
Be  Tane  said  not  a  word. 

Mr.  Springfield  said:  think  Miss  Godolphin  is  fast 
regaining  her  cheerfulness.  She  may  have  lost  some  near 
relative  abroad,  which  plunged  her  into  grief;  but  what- 
ever may  have  Caused  her  sadness,  it  is  evidcntiy  passing 
away." 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield. 

"  Did  you  carry  out  your  purpose.  Miss  Wordsworth," 
asked  De  Vane,  " of  taking  rides  in  the  saddle?" 

Oh  1  yes,"  she  replied.  I  was  in  the  country  for  some 
time  with  Miss  Godolphin,  and  it  was  our  h$tbit  to  ride  on 
horseback  daily." 

"Yes,  sir,''  ^^aid  Warinsr.  "I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
assure  you  that  the  ladies  both  rido  oxcollentlv.  Thev,  of 
course,  ride  with  grace,  and  they  manage  their  steeds  with 
admirable  skilL" 

I  must  thank  you,"  said  Esther.  ''I  can  assure  you, 
Mr.  De  Vane,  that  it  is  more  than  Mr.  Waring  ever  said 
to  us." 

"  I  am  bound  to  make  a  fliitliful  report  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  De  Vane,"  said  Warin<z,  "  of  your  progress  during  his 
absence.  I  think  I  pi^omisod  something  of  the  kind,  did  I 
not?" 

Esther's  conscious  blush  was  her  only  reply;  but  De 
Tane  said : 
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"I  believe  it  was  understood  that  you  were  to  keep  me 
informed  of  events  that  interested  our  friends;  but  lie 
really  wrote  so  rarely,  Miss  Wordsworth,  that  I  did  not 
know  but  I  might  be  forgotten  before  my  return." 

"  Wrote  so  rarely,  indeed said  Waring.  "  I  think  I 
wrote  punctually,  every  Thursday  morning;  but  I  was 
absolutely  neglected.  Wlicllier  I  must  attribute  it  to 
politics,  or  to  the  Virginia  ladies,  or  whatever  else,  I  can 
not  say ;  but  I  received  only  some  two  or  three  letters 
from  him  through  the  whole  summer." 

**  You  know,  Waring,'*  said  De  Vane,  "how  unjust  that 
accusation  is.  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Springfield,  that  I  was 
so  engrossed  with  business,  that  I  found  but  little  leisure 
for  writing  to  friends ;  for  when  I  was  disengaged  from 
actual  occupation,  I  found  it  necessary  to  ramble  through' 
the  woods  to  roixesh  myself.  It  would  have  been  any 
thing  but  a  kindness  to  inflict  letters  upon  a  Mend,  written 
in  moments  of  weariness.  And  besides  this,  I  was  for  some 
weeks  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  free  myself  from  restraints 
about  me,  which  threatened  to  become  life-long,  unless  I 
was  vigorous  in  resisting  them ;  and  it  would  have  been 
selfish  to  write  under  ciixumstances,  when  I  must  have  re- 
cited to  a  friend  what  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to 
him.** 

"  We  are  so  happy  to  have  you  with  us  again,  Mr.  De 
Vane,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield,  "  that  we  may  very  well  ex- 
cuse your  silence,  while  engaged  in  preparations  for  your 
return." 

*'  So  I  think,-'  said  Mr.  Springfield. 

"Well,''  said  Warinor  "as  a  £roueral  amnesty  seeius  to 
he  agreed  on,  I  shall  not  be  so  unamiable  as  to  disturb  it,'* 

"I  hope,"  said  De  Vane,  "  that  the  horseback  riding  is 
not  to  be  relinquished." 

"By no  means,"  said  Esther.  "We  must  enjoy  this 
fine  season.   The  evenings  are  cool  and  bracing." 
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I  shall  enjoy  tlie  rides  more  than  I  have  ever  done," 
said  Waring ;  "  for  my  friend,  Mr.  De  Vane,  has  generous- 
ly brought  me  from  Virginia  a  very  fine  horse," 

"  That  is  a  treasure,'^  said  Mr.  Springfield. 

'^Does  he  equal  Manfred?"  asked' Esther. 

"I  think  he  does,  fully,"  said  Waring;  "and  that  is 
high  praise,  you  know." 

"  Manfred  ?"  said  De  Vane.  "  I  have  not  the  honor  of 
his  acquaintance." 

"  No,"  said  "Waring ;  "  he  arrived  after  your  departure. 
He  is  Miss  Wordsworth's  Arabian." 

"  Then  I  hope  soon  to  be  introduced  to  him.  Is  he  an 
Arabian  ?"  said  De  Vane. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  and  a  very  fine  animal, 
Haviiicr  a  decided  taste  lor  horses,  I  have  taken  great  trou- 
ble to  secure  tlie  best  ]>rccdf? ;  and  I  have  besl.u  vvfd  tbe 
same  care  on  Esther's  plantation  that  I  have  on  my  own. 
We  own  several  imported  horses,  and  among  them  is 
Manfred." 

"  I  sympathize  strongly  with  your  taste,"  said  Be  Vane, 
"  I  must  show  you  two  of  my  own  horses.   They  are  of 

our  very  best  blood,  imported  into  Virginia  from  England, 
and  I  think  an  improvement  on  the  original  stock." 

"Tliey  are  very  fine,"  said  Waring;  "but  I  think  that 
Mr.  De  Vane,  with  his  accustomed  generosity,  has  present- 
ed to  me  the  finest  of  the  three." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  think  so,"  said  De  Vane ;  "  but  it 
would  be  no  easy  task  to  decide  between  the  rival  claims 
of  three  animals  really  so  fine." 

"  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  seeing  them,"  said  Mi, 
^5pringheld,  "The  taste  for  line  horses  is  one  which  I 
think  G^rows  on  us.  I  doubt  if  we  ever  lose  it.  I  believe 
that  Esther  has  it  as  intensely  as  I  have." 

I  believe  so,"  said  Esther.   "  I  care  little  for  fine  oar- 
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riages,  or  luximous  vehicles  of  any  shape.  I  like  them 
simply  neat.   But  I  do  love  fine  horses." 

"  You  are  very  unlike  the  Spanish  ladies,  then,"  said 
De  Yane.  They  rejoice  in  splendid  equipages — ^the  har- 
ness loaded  with  plate — and  content  themselves  with 
mules  to  draw  them." 

"  Some  of  them  are  very  fine,  though,"  said  Waring. 
"  The  Andalusian  race  is  said  to  rival  the  finest  horses." 

"  Nothing,"  said  De  Vane,  can  ever  rival  a  blooded 
horse ;  and  I  could  not  be  induced  either  to  ride  or  drive 
any  other.  But  we  must  arrange  for  an  equestrian  exour- 
sion  very  soon,  3Iiss  Wordsworth." 

"  Witli  pleasure,"  said  Esther.  "  But  we  must  fii'st  see 
Hiss  Godolphin." 

Of  course,"  said  De  Vane.  "  When  shall  we  call,  Mr. 
Waring?" 

"At  any  moment  that  it  may  be  agreeable  to  you,"  said 
Waring. 

"  Very  good,"  replied  De  Vane.   "  Then'  it  shall  be 

early." 

"You  will  find  Mr.  Waring,"  said  Esther,  "ready  to 
accompany  you,  I  am  sure,  at  any  time." 

"  Ah  !  he  is  not  reluctant,  then,  to  place  himself  in  dan- 
ger," said  De  Vane. 

"  He  has  shown  some  courage  in  that  way  during  the 
summer,"  said  Esther,  "  and  I  suppose  has  lost  notlung  of 
his  spirit." 

"I  think,  Professor,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  that  your 
friends  are  so  much  interested  in  you,  they  observe  your 
movements." 

"I  regard  it  as -a. compliment,"  said  Waring;  "and  I 
fi'ankly  admit  that  one  who  visits  Miss  Godolphin  often, 
will  find  it  no  easy  task  to. remain  indifferent  to  her 
charms ;  but  I  have  so  long  escaped  danger,  that  I  am  not 
easily  alarmed." 
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"Take  care,  Mr.  Waring,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield.  "I 
think  Miss  Godolpiiin  very  fascinating.** 

"  I  freely  confess  tliat,"  said  Waring. 

"  No  one  can  dispute  it  who  knows  her,"  said  De  Vane. 
"  She  is  very  attractive." 

"  She  has  made  a  great  impression  since  her  return  from 
Europe,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield.  "  I  hear  every  one  speak 
oi'  lier  in  terms  of  tlie  luG'hest  admiration." 

"The  real  nobleness  oi  iier  nature  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  know  her  well,"  said  Esther. 

"And  has  Mr.  Waring  learned  to  know  her  well?" 
asked  De  Vane. 

"  He  must  answer  for  hunself,"  said  Esther.  "  He  cer- 
tainly has  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  her  real  char- 
acter." 

"  Come,'^  said  .Mrs.  S| » ring ii old,  "  T  shall  protest  against 
Proii'ssor  Waving'^  boiiig  so  closely  pressed." 

"  Thank  you,  madam,"  said  Waring.  "  It  is  not  the 
first  time  you  have  shown  yourself  my  friend." 

"Mrs.  Springfield  has  rescued  you  at  a  very  critical 
conjuncture,"  said  De  Vane,  laughing.  "At  some  time^ 
Miss  Wordsworth,  we  must  attack  him  when  he  is  not 
supported  by  Lis  allies.*' 

Kisiiig,  they  returned  to  the  library,  where  the  conver- 
sation became  general,  turning  upon  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, at  that  time  much  excited  by  the  presidential  can- 
vass, just  drawing  toward  its  close. 

After  some  time,  De  Vane  requested  Esther  to  give  them 
some  music ;  and  conducting  her  to  the  piano,  she  took 
up  some  new  sheets  of  music,  which  had  been  placed  there 
that  day  for  the  iirst  liine. 

"What  shall  I  sing,  Mr.  De  Vane  ?"  askod  Ksther. 

"  You  must  do  me  the  favor  to  make  your  own  selec 
tion,"  he  replied. 

"Then,"  she  said,  "I  will  sing  one  of  the  songs  of  Lord 
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Byron,  of  whom  we  have  just  been  s]")eaking.  I  never  saw 
the  music  before  to-day,  but  it  rivals  the  lines,  and  that 
is  great  praise." 
"Ah !  and  what  are  the  lines  ?'*  asked  Be  Vana 
^^Thej  are  one  of  the  Hebrew  melodies  of  the  noble 
poet;  sad,  of  course,  but  exquisitely  tender  and  beauti- 
ful,*' sftid  Esther.  "He  calls  them  Herod's  Lament  for 
Mariiimne ;  and  tliey  are  Ibuuded  upon  the  account  in 
Jewish  history  of  the  murder  of  that  heautifnl  woman,  by 
a  misinterpreted  order  of  Herod,  upon  his  departure  for 
battle." 

She  sang  the  lines  with  matchless  pathos,  giving  to 
them  a  depth  and  tenderness  which  were  irresistible. 
When  she  ceased,  every  one  in  the  room  was  in  tears,  Be 

Yane  striving  in  vain  to  repress  his  emotion. 

"  ^Vondevtul !"  exclaimed  Warinsr.  "Absolutely  won- 
derfiil  !  I  never  compreliended  tlio  anguish  wliich  Herod 
must  have  leit,  until  now.  It  is  the  saddest  incident  in 
history — ^the  murder  of  the  beautiful  Mariamne,  and  the 
impotent  rage  and  self-accusing  remorse  of  Herod  upon  his 
return." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Be  Vane,  "  whether  the  lines  or 

the  music  allGcl  us  most.  There  is  wonderful  pathos  in 
both.    Thanks,  Miss  VY  ords worth ;  I  have  once  more  heard 

Esther  rose  from  the  instrument,  and  soon  afler  the 
gentlemen  took  their  leave. 

"Waring,"  said  Be  Vane,  "Miss  Wordsworth  is  the 
most  extraordinary  person  I  have  ever  known.  Her  ac- 
complishments alone  would  make  her  peerless;  but  when 
you  regard  her  character,  she  is  absolutely  wonderful.  I 
have  compared  her  with  others,  and  when  absent  from,  her, 
thought  111  at  some  might  rival  her  in  personal  charms  and 
accomplishments ;  but  since  I  have  seen  her  once  more,  I 
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do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  her  snpenor  to  any  woman 
on  earth." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  to  liear  you  speak  of  her  in  such 
terms,"  paid  AVarinir.  "She  is  a  very  lovely  personj  and 
her  whole  life  is  as  remarkable  as  her  beauty  and  her  ae- 
complishments." 

"  You  heard  me  speak  of  Miss  Guilford  tiiis  evening," 
said  Do  Vane.  "  It  was  the  aim  of  my  aunt  to  bring  about 
our  marriage.  Her  soul  was  interested  in  it.  I  never 
witnessed  so  intense  a  desire  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  ac- 
complish an  oljjoct ;  and  wc  were  thrown  with  each  other 
on  every  occasion,  We  rode  together,  walked  together,  read 
the  same  books,  conversed  without  reserve ;  each  studied 
the  other ;  and  I  found  her  a  splendidly  beautifiil  and  ac- 
complished woman.  She  evidently  regarded  me  as  lawful 
spoil,  and  looked  upon  me  as  her  captive  j^om  the  first 
hour  we  met.  But  while  she  intei'ested  me,  and  filled  me 
with  admiration,  my  heart  was  as  traiKjuil  as  if  I  had  heen 
studying  a  historical  personage,  or  loolving  daily  upon  a 
being  of  anotlier  realm,  with  whom,  it  was  impossible  to 
feel  a  living  sympathy." 

"  I  felt  a  little  nervous  about  you,"  said  Waring, "  though 
I  said  nothing  of  it  in  my  letters  to  you." 

^'  There  was  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  it,"  said  Be 
Vane,  "My  aunt,  who  is  really  a  noble  woman,  at  length 
became  satisfied  that  I  could  never  love  Clara  Guilford; 
and  she  has  too  mueh  heart  to  wish  me  to  marrv  one  wliom 
I  could  not  love,  so  that  she  reluctantly  relinquished  her 
scheme.  She  then  spoke  to  me  about  Miss  Wordsworth, 
remarking  that  I  had  written  of  her  in  glowing  terms, 
and  that  she  feared  for  me.  She  spoke  with  kindness,  but 
perfect  frankness,  and  said  that  it  would  make  my  father 
very  unhappy  if  he  supposed  it  possible  that  I  could  ever 
form  such  a  connection;  that  she  knew  ho  would  ne\er 
require  me  to  marry  any  woman  who  was  distasteful  to 
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me;  but  tliat  she  was  equally  sure  he  would  never  give 
his  coiisont  to  iny  marrying  any  one  at  all  inferior  to  me 
in  social  pcsition.  Wealth  he  cared  nothing  ahont.  We 
had  that.  But  social  position  he  did  value.  I  then  gave 
my  aunt  an  account  of  Miss  Wordsworth  throughout; 
described  her  as  she  is — her  beauty  of  person,  her  accom- 
plishments, her  intellect,  her  character,  her  self-sacriftcing 
life,  her  freshness,  her  soul.  In  short,  I  said  to  ber  all  that 
you  can  imagine  I  would  say  of  such  a  woman ;  and  I  saw 
that  njy  aunt  was  interested.  'But  then,'  said  she,  '  Fhe 
is  a  Methodist,  and  the  daughter  of  a  3tetliodist  preacher, 
and  your  lather  will  never  tolerate  that.'  I  insisted  that 
such  a  prejudice  was  unworthy  of  any  one,  and  that  I  was 
sure  my  father  was  too  noble  to  suffer  it  to  sway  him,  if 
he  could  but  know  Miss  Wordsworth.  I  spoke  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Springfield,  and  of  yourself,  Waring ;  and  she 
became  deeply  interested.  From  day  to  day  she  spoke  of 
the  matter  to  me;  ksked  minutely  about  Miss  Words- 
worth, and,  indeed,  about  you  all ;  and  I  saw  that  she 
was  fast  coming  over  to  my  side.  She  has  great  con- 
fidence in  two  things — ^my  pride  and  my  truthfulness. 
Miss  Guilford  had  described  Miss  Godolphin  to  my  aunt, 
and'  when  she  found  that  she  was  intimate  with  Miss 
Wordsworth,  who  was  at  that  time  actually  her  guest,  as 
you  wrote  me,  it  effected  quite  a  revolution  in  her  senti- 
ments. I  said  to  mv  aunt  that  I  felt  the  ^-reatest  interest 
in  Miss  Wordsworth,  but  that  I  had  never  made  up  my 
own  mind  in  regard  to  our  fiiture  relations,  and  that,  of 
course,  I  had  never  spoken  to  her  on  the  subject,  nor  cotdd 
I  know  how  she  regarded  me.  My  aunt  seemed  to  fancy 
that  Miss  Wordsworth  was  too  much  engrossed  with  her 
benevolent  and  romantic  scheme,  as  she  called  it,  at  Lea- 
sowes,  ever  to  relinquish  it,  and  that  she  eould  not  make 
any  man  a  good  wife,  unless  she  alnunloned  it,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  to  intrust  it  to  others.  But  I  became  satisfied 
16* 
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that  I  should  find  a  warm  supporter  in  Mrs.  Be  Tane,  if 

it  ever  became  necessary  to  appeal  to  her,  in  a  contest 
with  my  father,  respecting  Miss  Words^\'ortb. 

"  I  have  spoken  to  you,  Waring,  wiili  great  frankness. 
My  iuteryiew  with  Miss  Wordsworth  has  reawakened  all 
my  interest  in  her.  She  is  transcendently  lovely ;  and  she 
is  the  only  woman  who  really  ever  made  any  impression 
upon  my  heart." 

In  their  conversation,  they  had  unconsciously  extended 
their  walk  far  beyond  theiiv  lodgings.  They  stood  now 
near  the  College  grounds ;  and  tlie  scattered  lights  in  the 
windows  sliowed  that  some  of  the.  students  were  yet  busy 
with  their  books. 

"De  Vane,"  said  "Waring,  "I  am  very  glad  that  you 
have  spoken  to  me.  From  the  first  day  that  we  met  each 
other  within  those  walls,  that  now  stand  out  against  the 
starlit  sky,  I  have  felt  an  interest  in  you,  which  has  deep- 
ened into  nnchanging  friendsliip.  My  regard  for  Miss 
Wordsworth  is  as  jxreat  as  it  is  for  vonrselfl  INTever  until 
this  evening,  did  I  compreheud  the  nature  of  the  interest 
which  you  feel  in  her.  Allow  me  to  say,  that  when  you 
met,  I  observed  you,  and  I  became  satisfied  instantly,  that 
what  I  had  supposed  might  be  only  admiration,  was  some- 
thing  deeper  and  intenser.  It  has  filled  me  with  anxiety. 
I  speak  frankly ;  for  I  am  too  deeply  interested  in  you  to 
speak  with  indifferenee,  or  in  the  language  of  complaint. 
You  miglit  ^vell  hope  to  interest  any  woinan.  But  there 
ains  great  barriers  between  yourself  and  Miss  Wordsworth. 
She  is  as  proud  as  you  are.  A  loftier  spirit  I  never  knew. 
She  would  suffer  martyrdom  rather  than  yield  to  a  sen- 
timent which  she  thought  should  be  checked  and  re- 
strained." 

"  But  what  barriers  can  there  be  ?"  exclaimed  De  Vano 

impatiently. 

The  aristocratic  position  and  unyielding  prejudices  of 
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General  De  Vane,  and  your  own  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  religious  views  of  Miss  Wordsworth." 

De  Vane  was  silent.  He  put  his  arm  in  that  of  Waring, 
and  they  retraced  their  steps. 

Rising  clouds  swept  over  the  heavens.  The  whole 
Southern  sky  was  dark,  and  as  the  nkcht-breeze  stren^'th' 
ened,  the  stars  began  to  di«appear.  In  spite  of  his  own 
judgment,  De  Vaue  felt  saddened  by  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens.  That  lurking  belief  in  the  sympathy  of  nature 
with  our  fortunes,  and  of  its  power  to  foreshadow  coming 
events,  which  we  all  experience,  caused  him  to  turn  his 
eyes  anxiously  upon  the  darkening  sky;  and  he  found 
more  to  cheer  him  than  he  would  admit  to  himself,  when 
the  fresliuiiiiig  wind  dro\  c  the  clouds  before  it,  and  lie 
saw  through  the  rifts  a  star  shedding  its  radiance  calmly 
amidst  the  surrounding  gloom,  and  lighting  the  Southern 
horizon  with  its  lustre,  wlien  Mankness  covered  the  face 
of  every  other  planet  that  burned  in  the  firmament. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


Wa&T  is  your  substance,  whereof  arc  rou  ma  T?^, 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend? 

Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  ahadej 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 

Sbakbspbabb, 

The  next  morning,  when  De  Vane  and  Wanng  vere 
seated  at  the  breakfast-table,  Mr.  Swan,  the  public  garden- 

er,  entered,  bearing  a  most  elaborate  bouquet.  Advaiiciiig 
to  De  Vane,  lie  made  him  a  set  speecli,  expressing  his  gra- 
tification at  his  return,  wishing  h\m  tbe  greatest  prosper- 
ity, and  concluding  by  asking  him  to  be  so  condescending 
as  to  accept  the  flowers  which  he  had  gathered  from  his 
garden*  De  Vane  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  as- 
sured him  that  he  appreciated  the  flowers,  which  were 
really  beautiful ;  and  then  Mr.  Swan,  making  a  bow  which 
was  intended  to  be  magnificent,  retired. 

"  Those  llowers  are  rare  and  beautiful,"  said  Waring ; 

and  Mr.  iSwan  is  certainly  an  admirer." 
Yes,**  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  "  that  Mr.  Swan  is  really  a 
idee  man;  he  seems  to  be  very  well  disposed." 

"  He  is  quite  an  ardent  j&iend  of  Mr.  De  Vane,"  said 
Waring ;  "  and  that,  of  course,  ai'gues  a  certain  degree  of 
merit  in  the  man  himself" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  De  Vane.  "  But  Mr.  Swan  is  really 
a  <i<^o(l  man ;  he  loves  his  calling,  and  c  xtend,s  Lis  regards 
naturally  to  any  one  who  sympathizes  with  his  taste.  I 
was  able  to  explain  to  him,  at  one  time,  the  history  of  jbl 
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tulip  of  extraordinary  beauty,  very  rarely  seen  iu  this 
country,  and  he  has  been  my  friejid  from  that  hour." 

Ranking  you  for  wisdom  with  King  Solomon  himself," 
said  Waiing,  "  who  spoke  of  trees,  from  the  oedar-ti*ee 
that  is  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out 
of  the  wall." 

"Then  he  greatly  overrates  my  knowledge,"  said  De 
Vane,  laughing. 

After  breakfast,  De  Vane  called  Caesar  to  him,  and  in- 
structed him  to  show  his  servant  the  way  to  Mr.  Spring- 
field's. He  then  handed  to  Tully  a  small  silver  waiter, 
upon  which  the  bouquet  was  placed,  with  a  note  addressed 
to  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  directed  him  to  deliver  it  to  her 
servant. 

Tully,  returning  somo  tiino  after,  brouo-ht  a  nol  o  on  his 
waiter,  which  he  jtreseuted  to  his  master.  It  was  the  first 
note  that  De  Vane  had  ever  received  from  Esther,  and  its 
perfectly  graceful  and  faultless  style,  while  it  did  not 
surprise-certainly  charmed  Mm.  He  placed  it  with  his 
treasures. 

In  the  evening,  Waring  proposed  to  De  Vane  that  they 
should  >s  aik  to  tiic  river,  and  tliey  turned  their  steps  iu 
that  direction.  Keaching  the  mill,  they  stood  to  admire 
the  scene.  The  flashing  water  flew  in  silver  spray  Irom 
the  wheel ;  the  river  rushed  over  the  rocks,  which  strove 
in  vain  to  impede  its  course.  Evergreen  trees  hung  over 
its  banks,  and  the  vine  dipped  its  red  berries  in  the  stream, 
while  the  sunbeams  flamed  over  the  picture,  giving  it  a 
warm  coloring. 

"  How  beautiful  this  is !"  said  Waring.  "  Do  you  re- 
member, De  Vane,  that  we  took  this  very  walk  about 
twelve  months  since  ?"  ' 

"Perfectly  well,"  said  De  Vane ;  "  and  every  thing  vivid- 
ly recalls  it.  It  seems  a  great  while,  when  I  look  back, 
and  yet  but  twelve  months  have  gone  by ;  but  what  event- 
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fttl  months  !  I  can  scarcely  recognize  myself.  The  truth 
is,  we  date  the  length  of  existence  by  our  emotions," 

**  True,  most  true,"  said  Waring.  "  We  have  no  actual 
measure  of  time  but  consciousness." 

Following  the  windings  of  the  stream,  they  came  to  the 
road  leadinGT  from  the  ferry ;  and  involuntarily  both  paused,, 
and  both  were  fciilent.  With  De  Vane  luciuory  was  bn«y, 
and  Waring  respected  his  emotions.  The  past  rose  bei'ore 
them  both.  The  brilliant  evening,  the  glowing  western 
sky,  the  waters  reddening  under  the  glancing  sunlight, 
the  ferry-boat  still  plying  between  the  rising  banks — aU 
were  before  them  once  more.  De  Vane  saw  through  the 
luminous  past  the  traveling-carriage,  the  party  following 
it  as  it  ascended  tlie  bill,  and  Esther  in  her  glorious  youth- 
lul  beauty ;  and  he  lelt  that  his  real  existence  had  taken 
its  conscious  vitality  fi  oni  that  moment. 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  said  De  Vane.  "  We  live  only  as  the 
soul  receives  its  impressions.  It  sheds  its  own  inherent 
light  upon  the  outward  world." 

He  spoke  unconsciously.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
sti'eani,  which  flowed  swiftly  on  its  .sliiuing  way,  in  itself 
a  picture  of  liuman  life  :  sometimes  briglitened  by  the 
splendors  of  the  sun,  then  darkened  by  overhanging  sha- 
dows; but,  whether  in  sunshine  or  shadow,  gliding  on- 
ward to  the  wide  sea. 

Turning  away  firom  the  scenery  which  so  much  interest- 
ed them,  they  retraced  their  steps ;  and  just  as  they  were 
crossing  the  main  street,  near  the  State  House,  the  splen- 
did equipage  of  Mrs.  Habersham  drove  up.  Mrs.  Haber- 
sham and  Miss  (Todolphin  both  recognized  De  Yane,  and 
the  coachman  being  ordered  to  draw  up  his  horses,  the 
gentlemen  advanced  to  the  carriage. 

"  We  are  delighted  to  see  you,  Mr.  De  Vane,"  said  Miss 
Godolphin,  extending  her  hand  to  him,  "  and  we  give  yoa 
a  warm  welcome." 
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Mrs.  Habersham,  too,  shook  his  hand  with  real  pleasure, 

find  said :  "  Yes  Mr.  De  Vune,  we  are  luippy  to  see  you 
once  more." 

De  Vane  made  liis  ackiiOAYledgments  for  their  gracious* 
ness,  and  Waring  coming  up,  they  entered  into  conversa* 
tion  with  the  ladies,  which  was  closed,  after  some  minutes, 
by  an  invitation  to  them  to  pass  the  evening  at  Mrs.  Ha- 
bersham's, an  invitation  readily  accepted ;  and  the  spirited 
horses  dashed  away  once  more. 

"How  resplendent  Miss  GodolpMn  isl"  said  De  Yaue. 
"I  never  saw  her  looking  so  well." 

"  She  is  brilliant,"  said  Waring. 

"  Have  you  seen  much  of  her  through  the  summer  ?*' 
asked  De  Vane. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Waring.  "  I  have  been  much  with  her. 
She  is  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  religion,  and  is 

an  earnest^  seeker  after  the  right  way.  With  all  her  intel- 
lect, she  is  ("•liiM-liko — not  childish,  which  is  a  widely  dif- 
ferent thing,  but  simple,  truUiful,  guiloloss." 

De  Vane  heard  Wariug's  glowing  tribute  with  in t crest, 
and  he  observed  how  much  his  ardor  in  speaking  of  Miss 
Godolphin  had  increased,  since  his  recent  intercourse  with 
her  had  enabled  him  to  study  her  character  more  closely. 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at;  no  one  could  know  her 
without  coming  witliiit  liie  range  of  her  fascination.  Kur- 
ly  in  the  evening  they  made  their  visit,  'riiey  were 
received  by  Mrs.  Habersljam  and  Miss  Godoipiiin  with 
marked  cordiality,  and  the  tea  seiwice  was  immediately 
brought  in.  The  elegance,  indeed  the  splendor  of  every 
thing— the  furniture,  the  pictures,  the  statuaiy— impajrted 
an  aristocratic  aspect  to  the  house,  rarely  seen  in  this 
country;  and  the  tastes  of  both  the  ladies  were  under- 
stood to  partake  oi'  the  same  cliai'acter.  A  certain  hau- 
teur appeared  in  tlie  manner  of  Mrs.  llaberslnim,  and  tliero 
was  a  statelinesB  about  Miss  Godolphin  that  repelled  many. 
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who  thought  her  pride  quite  equal  to  that  of  her  aunt. 
They  recognized  De  Vane  as  a  peer  from  the  first ;  and 
they  had  learued  to  appreciate  Waring — to  comprehend 
the  elevation  of  his  character  and  the  high  order  of  his 
abiiities — by  an  intercourse  with  him  which  had  now  be- 
come so  well  established,  that  he  was  always  received  as 
a  Mend.  His  fine  sense,  his  large  attainments,  his  pure 
and  yet  warm  nature,  had  won  upon  them  both ;  and  Miss 
Godolphin  had  unconsciously  become  deeply  interested  in 
him.  All  unacquainted  mth  the  cause  of  her  occasioiml 
saduess,  "Waring  saw  so  much  to  admire  in  the  high  quali- 
ties of  Miss  Godolpliin,  that, he  found  a  strange  pleasure 
in  her  society ;  and  his  visits  of  late  had  become  so  fre- 
quent, as  to  attract  the  observation  of  his  friends.  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Springfield,  of  course,  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
his  growing  interest  in  her,  and  they  had  once  or  twice 
spoken  to  him  playfully  in  regard  to  it.  This  evening  De 
Yane  became  satisfied  that  his  friend's  interest  in  Miss 
Godolphin  was  really  deep,  and  he  felt  that  he  conld  no 
longer  forhear  to  disclose  to  him  all  that  he  had  learned 
respecting  her  history  from  Miss  Guilford  during  his  late 
visit  to  Virginia.  It  so  happened  that  the  conversation 
turned  npon  subjects  which  touched  European  events.  . 

"  And  you  met  the  Guilfords,  Mr.  De  Vane,  when  in  Vir- 
ginia, did  you  not     asked  Miss  Godolphin. 

"  Often,  very  often.  They  are  near  neighbors,  and  Mrs. 
De  Vane  and  Mrs.  Guilford  have  long  been  Iriends,'*  re- 
plied De  Vane. 

We  traveled  with  them  so  long  in  Europe,"  said  Miss 
Godolphin,  "  that  we  knew  them  welL  N ot  only  were  we 
with  them  on  the  Continent,  but  we  were  much  together 
in  England.   Are  her  tastes  as  English  as  ever 

"  Quite,"  said  De  Vane.  "  She  is  to  go  out  again  early 
next  spring.-' 

"  It  does  not  surprise  me,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  She 
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can  never  be  liappy  in  this  country,   England  is,  in  all 

respects,  suited  to  her  tastes." 

"That  is  the  coiiclusion  that  I  reached/'  said  De  Vane. 

"  She  is  a  person  of  extraordinary  beauty,"  said  Miss 
Godoiphin,  "  and  her  accomplishments  ar^  rare.  I  felt  a 
little  curious  to  know  how  you  withstood  her  attractions." 

"  I  am  so  patriotic,"  said  De  Vane, "  that  I  found  myself 
in  perpetual  antagonism  with  Miss  Guilford.  Our  disputes 
ran  bo  bigh,  that  Mrs.  13c  A'ane  found  it  necessary  some- 
times to  interfere,  for  the  preservation  of  ainiciible  relations. 
She  charged  me  with  a  want  of  loyalty  to  my  caste,  and  I 
retorted  by  charging  upon  her  a  want  of  loyalty  to  the 
country ;  so  that  you  may  imagine  the  disputes  ran  high." 

Miss  Godoiphin  laughed  heartily.  And  so  you  were 
not  ensnared  ?"  she  said. 

"  Oh  I  no,"  said  De  Vane.  "  There  was  a  state  of  quasi- 
hostilities  between  us  all  the  while,  and  she  at  length  gave 
me  up  to  my  degenerate  tastes." 

"  Clai'a  Guilford,''  said  Miss  Godoiphin, is  a  splendid 
person — intellectual,  accomplished,  full  of  animation  and 
energy ;  but  she  is  wholly  unsuited  to  this  country.  Noth- 
ing short  of  a  visit  to  Europe  every  year  or  two  will  con- 
tent her;  and  where  one  is  so  wholly  dependent  upon 
society  for  happiness,  I  can  not  believe  that  there  is  much 
heart.    Yet  she  certainly  is  not  destitute  of  feeling." 

"  No,"  said  De  Vane.  Sbe  possesses  sejisibility — a  high 
degree  of  it ;  and*  it  may  be  that  she  is  not  incapable  of 
forming  a  very  strong  attachment.  But  I  should  fear  that 
her  tastes  would  interfere  with  it.  She  loves  rank,  splen- 
dor, the  great  world ;  and  if  she  should  encounter  a  re- 
verse, if  an  eel  l|)se  should  come  over  her  fortunes,  I  do 
not  know  liow  sbe  would  bear  it." 

"I never  tb ought  her  capable  of  feeling  what  I  should 
call  a  strong  attachment,''  said  Miss  Godoiphin. 

Mrs.  Habersham  and  Waring  had  been  in  conversation. 
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but  as  Miss  Godolpiiin  said  tins,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her 
with  a  steadfast  gaze,  and  was  silent. 

Mrs.  Habersham  observed  this,  and  said : 
Who  are  you  discussing,  Hortensia  ?   Ton  must  per- 
mit Mr.  Waring  and  myself  to  share  it." 

"I  WHS  speaking  with  Mr.  De  Yanc,"  she  said,  "of  a 
friend  of  ours  in  Virginia.  Do  you  not  remember  Clara 
Guilford?" 

"  Perfectly  well,"  said  Mrs.  Habersham ;  "  the  most  bril- 
liant person  we  met  in  Europe,'* 
"  So  I  remember  you  thought  her,''  said  Miss  Godolphin. 

Zih\  Dd  YiLiic  lias  been  much  with  her  through  the  sum- 
mer, and  has  returned  unscathed  hy  her  charnis." 

"  That  is  very  wonderful,"  said  Mrs.  Habersham.  "  I 
never  met  a  more  attractive  person.  How  did  you  escape, 
Mr.  De  Vane  ?" 

"  It  must  be,  madam,  some  defect  in  myself,  some  insen- 
sibility to  such  charms ;  or  it  may  be  that  I  was  shielded 
by  some  invisible  goddess,  as  JBlneas  was  sometimes  pi*o- 
tected  wlieii  in  danger." 

"There  may  he  much  truth  in  what  you  say,"  said  Miss 
Godolphin  mischievously. 

"  Nothing  else  can  account  for  it,"  said  Mrs.  Habersham. 
"  Do  you  not  say  so,  Mr.  Waring  ?" 

"  The  extreme  danger  that  Mr.  Be  Vane  was  in,  and  the 
extraordinary  escape  which  he  has  made,  would  seem  to 
authorize  such  a  conjecture,"  said  Waring.  "  Mr.  De  Vane 
well  knows  that  one  of  the  rules  of  dramatic  classical  art 
is,  never  to  inU-oduce  a  ceiestial  being,  without  something 
worthy  of  such  interference  should  demand  it ;  and  I  sup- 
pose the  rule  has  not  been  violated  in  his  case." 

"  But  who  is  the  celestial  being  that  interposed  ?"  asked 
Miss  Godolphin. 

"  Some  one  it  must  have  been  that  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
Mr.  De  Vane's  welfare,"  said  Waring. 
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"And  lovely  enough  to  rank  with  celestials,  of  course," 
paid  Miss  Godolphin. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  combining  against  Mr.  Be 
Vane,"  said  Mrs.  Habersham.    "  I  must  really  take  part 

with  him." 

"  Yery  well,  aunt,"  said  Miss  Godolphin  :  "  if  you  thiuk 
it  necessary  to  succor  one  who  is  aided  by  some  celestial 
being." 

"  I  am  grateful  to  you,  Mrs.  Habersham,  for  your  friend- 
ly sympathy,"  said  De  Vane. 

"  I  did  not  understand  their  object  when  I  made  my  re- 
mark as  to  iJic  i)io<le  of  your  escape  from  Miss  Guilford's 
charms,  Mr.  De  Yciiie,  I  assure  you.  Hortensia  is,  I  see, 
somewhat  disposed  to  persecute  you  this  evening." 

"  No  one  can  be  more  innocent  than  I  am,  aunt.  Mr. 
De  Vane  himself  first  suggested  the  nature  of  the  assist- 
ance he  had  received ;  and  I  was  only  curious  to  know 
Something  of  the  personnel  of  a  being  at  once  so  benevo- 
lent and  so  charming.    Are  you  sure  about  her  wings  ?" 

"  To  al  l  of  wliicli  I  can  say  nothing,"  said  De  Vane.  "-K 
I  am  indebted  to  celestial  aid  at  all  for  niy  oseapc  from  the 
charms  of  Miss  Guilford,  tlie  belnLi*  who  succored  me  was 
invisible.  I  only  intended  to  assure  you,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic way,  of  my  insensibility.  Of  that,  there  can  be  no 
doubt." 

"Perhaps  the  revealing  future  may  yet  bring  to  our 
view  the  friendly  goddess,"  said  Miss  Godolphin, 

"If  so,"  said  i)e  Vane,  I  shall  gratefully  acknowledge 
her  kind  oflices,  and  submit  myself  unfalteringly  to  her 
guidance." 

"  You  could  not  do  better,  I  assure  you,  tlian  to  do  so," 
said  Waring,  "  It  sometimes  happens  in  life,  it  may  be, 
that  an  impression  made  on  us,  of  which  we  are  ourselves 
scarcely  conscious,  renders  us  insensible  to  the  attractions 
of  all  the  world  besides,  however  it  may  array  itself  after- 
ward." 
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Miss  Godolphin's  face  was  a  study.  The  light  which 
illumined  it  had  been  unusually  brilliant— never  more  so. 
It  was  the  cloudless  sky  of  a  summer  day;  but  now  a 
cloud  stole  over  it,  dimming  its  splendor.  She  was  silent. 
Waring  observed  it,  and  was  embarrassed.  Be  Vane  saw 
that  the  subject  must  be  changed,  and  he  said  to  Miss 
Godolphiu  that  he  had  heard,  since  his  arrival,  of  her 
growing  taste  for  equestrian  excursions. 

"  Mr.  Waring  informs  me,**  he  said,  "  that  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  joining  you  in  several  rides  during  the  sum- 
mer." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  Mr.  Waring  was  good  enough  to 

accompany  Miss  Wordsworth-  and  myself  several  times  ; 
and  when  in  the  couiitrv,  we  often  rode  the  whole  morn* 
inix  without  any  one  to  attend  ns.    We  found  it  delit/htful." 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  discontinue  the  habit,"  said 
De  Vane.  "  I  have  been  promising  myself  the  pleasure  of 
attending  you  frequently.  Miss  Wordsworth  assures  mo 
that  she  will  be  ready  to  accompany  us." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  "  I  shall  be  happy 
to  join  you  at  any  time." 

"  Then,*'  said  De  Vane,  "  we  will  make  an  early  arrange- 
ment for  a  ride.    Mr.  Waring  will,  of  course,  join  us 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,**  said  Waring.  "  The  fall 
is  beautiful ;  and  in  fine  weather,  I  much  prefer  the  saddle 
to  a  carriage  of  any  description.*' 

It  was  settled  that  during  the  next  week  they  should 
begin  their  excursions. 

De  Yane  rei^uested  Miss  Godolphin  to  give  thcxii  some 
music. 

"Do  you  prefer  the  harp  or  the  piano  r""  she  asked. 
"  Which  shall  it  be,  Mr.  Waring  ?**  said  De  Vane. 
"  With  Miss  Godolphin's  voice,  I  prefer  the  harp,"  said 
Waring. 

She  instantly  rose,  and  took  her  seat  by  the  instrument. 
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Her  fingers  swept  its  chords  with  marvelous  skill ;  and 
after  playing  a  symphony  of  exquisite  beauty,  she  sang 
those  lines  of  Moore,  so  full  of  tender  sympathy, 

Has  sorrow  tliy  young  days  shaded 

And  the  deep,  almof=«t  spiritual  tenderness  of  Ler  tones 
afiected  those  who  heard  her  indescribably.  It  was  as  if 
an  angel,  saddened  by  some  scene  of  the  past,  forgot  for 
a  moment  the  bliss  of  heaven,  and  touched  the  harp  at^ 
tuned  for  celestial  melody,  with  the  tones  of  earthly  sor- 
row. As  the  last  lines  were  uttered  by  her,  her  clasped 
hands,  half  hidden  by  the  drapery  of  her  dress,  disclosed 
the  strength  of  her  own  emotions.  For  some  minutes  she 
did  not  move,  and  then  rising  slowly,  she  seated  herself 
near  Mrs.  Habersham. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  De  Vane,  "  There  are  no  songs  Mke 
those  of  Moore.  Their  beauty  and  tenderness  are  inim- 
itable." 

" It  is  wonderful,"  said  IMiss  Godolphin,  "that  a  person 

so  gay  as  Moore  should  have  been  able  to  write  as  he 
does.    He  must  liave  snffcred."  . 

"  Qne  would  suppose  so,"  said  "Waring.  "It  is  said  that 
a  comedian  in  Paris,  who  drew  immense  crowds  night  after 
night,  to  witness  hi^  unrivaled  gayeties,  called  on  an 
eminent  physician,  to  consult  him  in  regard  to  a  depres- 
sion of  spirits  which  he  could  not  shake  ofi^  and  which  he 
therefore  thought  must  be  the  result  of  physical  disorgan- 
ization. He  called  incognito  y  and  the  physician,  unable 
to  Jiscover  any  symptoms  of  disease,  advised  him  to  visit 
the  theatre,  and  witness  the  peribrmances  of  the  cele- 
brated Monsieur  Vaudeville,  then  attracting  such  audi- 
ences. *  Alas  I'  exclaimed  the  actor,  *I  am  that  very 
Monsieur  Vaudeville.'  So  little  can  we  judge  of  the  inte-. 
rior  nature  by  outward  gayety.   It  may  be  so  with  Moore." 
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"Moore  sings  his  own  songs  exquisitely,"  said  Miss 
iGlodolphin.  "  We  heard  him  in  London.  He  sat  down 
quickly  when  invited  to  sing,  ran  his  fingers  over  the  keys 
of  the  instrument,  and  then  sang  like  an  improvisatore^ 
giving  the  fullest  effect  to  every,  sentiment,  by  his  manner 
of  uttering  tlic  words.  I  remember  that  on  one  occasion, 
in  the  presence  of  a  somewhat  large  company,  he  sang  one 
of  his  melodies  with  such  resistless  patlios,  that  every  one 
sympathized  with  him;  and  when  it  was  ended,  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  bowed  to  the  lady  whose  reception  he 
graced  with  his  presence,  and  glided  from  the  room. 
Something  was  said  by  one  of  the  party,  within  my  hear- 
ing, of  an  early  attachment  between  himself  and  the  lady 
at  whose  house  wc  were  entertained." 

"  There  is  ououoh  in  the  condition  of  his  country  to 
awaken  his  patriotism,"  said  De  Vane.  "I  wonder  that 
he  has  not  written  more  on  that  subject  than  he  has. 
Some  of  his  national  songs  are  very  fine." 

"  He  id  much  in  England,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  and 
welcomed  by  the  aristocratic  circles,  not  only  of  London, 
but  in  the  country ;  and  this,  of  course,  while  it  does  not 
lessen  his  h)yalty  to  Ireland,  softens  the  asperity  which 
characterizes  all  that  is  written  by  most  men  of  genius  in 
that  country." 

- "  Yet,"  said  Waring,  "  nothing  can  be  finer  than  some 
of  his  tributes  to  Ireland." 

"  Oh !  unquestionably,"  said  De  Vane.  Some  of  them 
would  rouse  Ii:eland  to  flame,  if  they  could  be  sung  or 
recited  throughout  the  country,  as  the  ancient  bards  re- 
hearsed their  poems  in  the  midst  of  their  countrymen. 

After  some  formal  conversation  upon  local  topics,  the 
gentlemen  took  their  leave  of  the  ladies,  and  walk-ed  slowly 
homeward. 

"  You  must  have  observed,  De  Vane,"  said  Waring, 
how  sudden  the  change  in  Miss  Godolphin's  spirits  was^ 
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and  it  was  evideutlv  oaused  hr  the  coiiYorflntion  urton  tlie 
BubjeQt  of  Bome  reigning  attachment,  which  made  it  im- 
possible ono  who  had  experienced  it  to  feel  any  deep 
interest  in  another  afterward.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Can 
it  be  possible  that  she  has  loved,  and  loved  hopelessly  ? 
One  can  hardly  suppose  so.  And  yet  there  are  circum- 
stances which,  lit  times,  almost  satisfy  "me  that  it  is  so. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?'^ 

"There  are  recollections,"  said  De  Vane,  "which  sad- 
den Miss  Godolphin.  I  learned  her  history  from  Miss 
Guilford.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  make  known  to 
you  what  has  been  stated  to  me,  I  should  have  written 
to  you  in  regard  to  it,  but  I  was  unwilling  to  commit 
to  paper  statements  of  such  extreme  delicacy  connected 
with  the  name  of  a  !ady. 

"It  seems  that  when  Miss  Godolphin  went  to  Europe, 
now  nearly  iive  years  since,  when  she  was  very  young, 
that  she  passed  the  first  six  months  in  England  with  her 
relatives.  She  was  much  admired,  and  received  atten- 
tions from  several  gentlemen,  who  saw  her  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  uncle,  Sir  George  Godolphin.  His  only  son, 
at  that  time  barely  twenty-two  years  of  age,  became  very 
strongly  attached  to  Miss  Godolphin,  and  addressed  her. 
She  rejected  him;  and  finding  her  stay  under  the  same 
roof  with  her  cousin  embarrassing  to  both,  she  prevailed 
on  Mrs.  Habersham  to  go  to  the  Contment.  Passing 
through  Paris,  after  a  brief  visit  to  that  city,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  and  took  up  their  residence  there.  Lord 
Byron  was  at  that  time  residing  near  the  place  where  they 
had  fixed  their  own  residence,  and  was  projecting  his  en- 
terprise for  aiding  Greece  in  her  great  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. He  saw  the  ladies,  and  sometimes  visited  them. 
At  this  time  young  Godolphin,  unable  to  conquer  his  pas- 
sion, came  to  Italy,  and  renewed  his  suit  to  Miss  Godol- 
phin.   He  urged  her  to  reconsider  her  resolution — ^to  per- 
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mit  him  to  hope — ^to  subject  him  to  any  probation,  that  he 
might  satisfy  her  of  the  tinconquerable  strength  of  his 
love.  She  was  touched  by  hia  ardor  and  constancy,  but 
still  steadily  refused  to  contract  any  engagement  with  him. 
Young  Godolphin  remained  with  them,  joined  them  in 
their  excursions,  and  made  tlie  acquaintance  of  Lord 
Byron.  Miss  Go  dolphin  herself  had  caught  the  enthusi- 
astic interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Greece  which  filled  the 
soul  of  the  noble  poet ;  and  she  expressed  the  wish  in  the 
])rosence  of  her  cousin,  that  she  could  do  something  to 
aid  that  heroic  people,  struggling  for  liberty.  Inflamed 
with  the  hope  of  acquiring  some  real  interest  in  the  heart 
of  Miss  Godolphin,  by  offering  Ids  services  to  Greece,  and 
sharing,  too,  the  enthusiasm  which  fired  Lord  Byron,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  same  cause. 

"  Miss  Godolphin  encouraged  his  purpose,  and  for  the 
first  time  really  regarded  him  with  admiration,  Young, 
noble,  accomplished,  and  generous,  he  might  well  interest 
any  woman.  His  fortune  was  very  large,  and  he  employed 
much  of  it  in  the  cause  Avdiich  he  had  espoused.  The 
whole  encrcTT  of  his  nature  was  enlisted— for  he  never  did 
any  thing  by  halves, 

"  He  accompanied  Lord  Byron  when  he  entered  Greece, 
and  perished  in  an  engagement  in  which  he  took  part,  soon 
afber  the  death  of  the  noble  poet.  Sir  George  Godolphin 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  when  the  tidings  of  the  death 
of  his  son  reached  him ;  and  wrote  to  Miss  Godolphin,  re- 
proucliirig  her  in  bitter  terms,  as  the  cause  of  the  desola- 
tion of  his  house. 

"  She  was  plunged  into  deep  grief.  Her  own  spirit  gave 
the  keenest  edge  to  the  accusations  of  Sir  George.  She 
felt  that  she  had  inflamed  the  ambition  of  the  generous 
man  who  loved  her  so  ardently,  and  she  could  not  still  the 
voice  of  her  own  soul,  which  spake  to  her  in  tones  of  an- 
guish, of  the  fatal  effects  of  her  visit  to  the  house  of  her 
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uncle,  then  sc  bright  and  happy,  now  so  dark  and  deso- 
late. If  she  could  have  brought  herself  to  yield  to  the 
passionate  entreaties  of  her  cons  in ,  all  might  have  been 
averted ;  but  then  she  did  not  loye  him.  She  might  have 
done  BO  in  time;  but  she  had  searcbed  her  young,  true 
heart,  and  found  it  impossible  to  promise  him  any  thing 
which  could  encourage  him.  Then  ambition,  rising  up 
within  him,  while  love  was  yet  uuconqiicrccl,  impelled  him 
to  the  St  ep  which  sacrificed  his  own  life,  brought  darkness 
upon  the  stately  towers  of  his  ancestral  home,  and  threw  a 
rayless  shadow  upon  the  morning  of  her  life. 

You  comprehend  now,  much  that  has  seemed  so  mys- 
terious to  us  in  the  manner  of  Miss  Godolphin.^^ 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Waring,  "  I  see  it  all.  Self-accusing, 
full  of  remorse,  she  has  mourned  young  Godolphin  as  none 
but  the  most  generous  natures  can  mourn  the  dead.  The 
youth,  the  ardor,  the  euthusiasm,  the  ?plf-sacrilicing  spirit 
of  the  man  whom  she  could  not  love  while  living,  all  con- 
spii'e  to  make  her  love  his  memory." 

It  is  the  settled  opinion  of  Miss  Guilford,"  said  De 
Vane,  "that  Miss  Godolphin  not  only  never  loved  her 
cousin,  but  that  ^e  never  could  have  done  so.  She  ob- 
served their  intercourse,  and  knew  tlic  sentiments  of  Miss 
Godolphin  well.  She  attributes  her  sadness,  which  was 
mnch  greater  formerly  than  it  is  now,  to  romorse.  She 
ijancies  that  the  fate  of  young  Godolphin  was  caused  by 
herself,  and  she  has  tortured  herself,  as  a  generous  and 
strong  nature  will  do,  under  such  circumstances.  She  is 
satisfied  that  this  is  the  true  solution  of  Miss  Godolphin's 
grief.  She  had  brilliant  offers  while  abroad,  from  English 
gentlemen,  and  from  her  own  countrymen,  but  she  reject- 
ed them  in  every  instance,  unlicsitatingly." 

De  Vane  was  full  and  em|)hatic  in  this  siixtcment,  from 
a  desire  to  relieve  Waring  of  that  apprehension  which  he 
knew  he  must  entertain  of  the  nature  of  Miss  Godolphin's 
17 
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Badness.  He  saw  how  deep  bis  interest  in  her  was — ^too 
deep  now  to  be  concealed ;  and  from  a  generous  sympa* 
tliy  with  bis  friend,  be  sought  to  remove  the  slightest 

ground  for  the  belief  that  she  had  ever  loved. 

"  Thauk  you,  I)e  Yane,  for  your  kindness,"  said  War- 
ing, "I  comprehend  Miss  Godolphin  now.  She  is  an 
extraordinary  woman,  whose  glorious  nature  has  been 
too  long  darkened  by  sorrow — sorrow  that  she  should 
never  have  indulged.  I  am  greatly  relieved.  I  confess  to 
you  that  my  interest  in  her  is  very  strong.  Her  generous 
reception  of  me  from  the  first  hour  of  our  acquaintance ; 
her  glorious  ^corn  of  all  little  and  contemptible  conven- 
tionalisms ;  her  grand  love  of  truth  wlierever  she  sees  it ; 
her  beautiful  appreciation  of  what  is  good,  whether  iii 
high  life  or  humble  life— all  this,  and  much  more,  has  won 
me,  in  spite  of  my  reserve  and  caution.  Still  I  could  not 
banish  some  distrust.  I  feared  that  she  had  loved,  and 
loved  hopelessly;  and  to  one  of  my  nature,  this  would 
have  been  intolerable.  T  lun  i^reatlv  relieved,  I  did  not 
comprehend  until  now,  the  extent  of  my  interest  in  Miss 
Godolphin." 

"  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  contribute  any  thing  to  your 
happiness,"  said  De  Vane.  I  have  observed  your  inter- 
est in  Miss  Godolphin,  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  make 
known  to  you  the  statement  which  I  had  from  Miss  Guil- 
ford. She  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  Miss  Godolphin,  and 
wonders  that  any  one  can  Avitlistand  her  charms." 

"So  do  I,-'  s;iid  Waring  earnestly  and  quickly,  and  with 
perfect  simplicity. 

It  does  not  surprise  me  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  De 
Vane,  "  But  fortunately,  the  fatal  arrows  from  one  quiver 
do  not  pierce  all  hearts,  otherwise  the  world  would  be  in 
a  hopeless  state." 

Certainly,"  said  Waring,  laughing,  "certainly — you 
are  right." 
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"  So  excuse  me  for  not  attempting  to  rival  you,"  said 
De  Vane. 

"  I  am,  De  Vane,  under,  great  obligations  to  you  for  your 
forbearance,"  said  Waring.  "  I  do  not  know  how  Miss 
Godol]:)lnn  may  regard  my  presnmption,  but  I  certainly 
can  never  regard  any  other  woman  than  herself,  as  entitled 
to  the  homage  of  my  heart." 

**  Presumption,  indeed  1"  said  De  Yane.  "  Any  -woman 
on  earth  might  feel  herself  honored  by  your  addresses.  If 
I  do  not  misinterpret  Miss  Godolpliin,  she  is  capable  of 
appreciating  you*.  She  is  a  noble  woman,  and  her  soul 
rises  above  ilie  distinctions  which  some  regard  as  so  vast 
and  so  importauL" 

Thev  had  reached  home;  but  neither  felt  inclined  to 
sleep.  They  sat  down  in  Waring's  room,  and  De  Vane, 
opening  the  melodeon — ^which  he  had  not  touched  since  his 
return — played  a  grand  old  piece.  Through  the  notes  there 
rolled  t  he  exultant  tone  of  youth  and  hope ;  and  as  he  con- 
cluded it,  tlie  voluiiio  of  sound,  rising  beyond  Uic  limits  of 
the  apartment,  floated  out  upon  the  night  air,  ajid  Av^aa 
borne  toward  the  heavens,  which,  bending  oyer  the  earth, 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  human  hearts,  and  to  cheer  all 
souls  which  could  look  away  from  the  present  and  the 
actual,  to  the  invisible  but  still  real  and  revealing  futuror 


"Sbb  her  throne  malcea  Ri?a?on  dlml), 
WUle  iRiM  passions  captive  lie, 
And  each  article  of  time, 
Her  pure  thoughts  to  h«iiten  fly; 

All  her  vows  religious  be, 
And  she  vows  her  love  to  mo." 

Some  eno-ao  ement  took  Waring  to  tlie  College,  the  next 
morning,  Saturday  as  it  was,  and  De  Vane  walked  to  Lea- 
sowes.  He  had  not  visited  it  since  Lis  retain^  and  he 
felt  a  strong  inclination  to  walk  through  the  grounds.  It 
was  not  at  all  certain  that  he  should  meet  Esther,  as  it 
was  only  occasionally  that  she  visited  the  place  on  Satur- 
day;  but  he  wished  to  visit  walks  so  endeared  to  him  by 
associations.  He  entered  the  grounds  at  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  and  turning  to  the  right,  walked  slowly 
through  the  wild  orange  trees,  whose  branches,  trimmed 
in  a  tasteful  way,  suffered  the  sunlight  to  fall  upon  the 
graveled  walks,  as  through  the  windows  of  a  cathedral 
upon  its  paved  floor.  No  one  was  visible;  and  seating 
himself  at  length  upon  one  of  the  iron  settees,  he  recalled 
the  nioniing  when,  walking  by  the  side  of  Esther  by  this 
very  spot,  he  had  named  lier  place  Leasowos.  The  warmth 
of  his  manner  had,  on  that  occasion,  startled  lier.  He  had 
observed  it,  and  he  had  restrained  himself  afterward,  up 
to  the  very  hour  of  Ms  departure  from  Virginia.  Even 
then  he  had  asked  nd  more  than  to  be  admitted  upon  a 
footing  of  friendship — ^friendship  in  a  LI^li  sense,  but  only 
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friendship.  His  future  was  at  tliat  time  all  uncertain.  His 
residence  had  not  then  been  fixed — at  least,  his  own  selec- 
tion was  open  to  objections  which  his  father  might  urge— 
nor  had  he  then  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  nature  and 
strength  of  his  sentiments  respecting  Esther.  But  now  no 
question  could  be  raised  as  to  where  his  home  was  to  be, 
nor  could  he  ioiiger  doubt  that  he  loved  with  all  the  ener- 
gy of  liis  nature.  Why,  then,  should  he  longer  delay  a 
frank  declaration  of  his  love  ?  Why  should  he  leave  him- 
self in  doubt  as  to  Esther's  interest  in  lum  ?  Why  hesitate 
to  obey  the  strong  promptings  of  his  own  heart  ? 

After  sitting  for  a  half-hour  almost  unconscious  of  his 
surroundings,  he  heard  voices  in  »  neighboring  walk,  and 
he  instantly  recognized  them.  Miss  Godolphiii  and  Esther 
were  in  earnest  conversation.  He  heard  his  own  name 
mentioned  by  Miss  Godolphin,  luid  he  at  once  rose  and 
walked  away,  feeling  that  he  ought  not  to  hear  a  conver- 
sation which  was  not  intended  for  his  ear.  Passing  into 
another  walk,  he  pursued  it  until  it  emerged  at  the  l)ase  of 
the  hill  where  the  fountain  was  throwing  its  bright  waters 
into  the  pure  morning  sunlight,  and  he  seated  himself  upon 
the  very  spot  which  he  occupied  when  lie  had  last  met 
Estlier  here.  Agf  in  jiieruor}?'  was  busy.  The  past  was  re- 
called ;  and  the  beautiful,  clear  trutMulness  of  Esther,  her 
modest  yet  noble  utterance  of  her  sentiment,  her  glowing 
beauty — all  were  before  him.  He  had  risen  from  his  seat, 
and  was  looking  over  the  railing  that  surrounded  the  mar- 
ble basin  into  which  the  waters  of  the  fountain  fell,  per- 
fectly abstracted  Jiiom  all  the  objects  about  him,  when  he 
was  startled  by  a  voice  very  near  him  :  "(4ood  morning  I 
Mr.  De  Yane.    I  welcome  you  once  more  to  Leasowoii." 

He  started,  and  turning,  saw  Esther.  There  she  stood 
in  her  resplendent  beauty,  more  elaborately  and  elegantly 
dressed  than  was  usual  with  her  when  at  Leasowes,  and 
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her  m.anner  so  playful  and  bric^lit,  that  De  Vane  felt  he  had 
never  seen  lier  when  she  appeared  so  lovely. 

"  I  owe  you  aa  apology,  Miss  Wordsworth,"  he  said, 
"for  trespassing  upon  your  seclusion  here  without  your 
permission,  but  I  could  not  resist  my  wish  to  visit  this 
spot  once  more." 

^'Permission!"  said  Esther.  "Bo  you  not  remember 
that  I  gave  you  an  invitation  long  since  to  visit  Leasowes 
whenever  voii  found  it  a2:veeal)le  to  do  so  ?" 

"Perfectly  well,''  said  De  Vane  •  "  but  as  I  haye  been  an 
exile  for  the  last  three  months,  I  should  have  sought  anew 
your  gracious  permission  before  entering  your  realm," 

"  I  am  not  so  arbitrary  a  sovereign  as  to  require  a  new 
pledge  of  loyalty  every  three  months  from  friends." 

"  Thank  yon,"  said  De  Vane,  "  for  not  doubting  my  loy- 
alty. It  has  been  unswerving,  I  assure  you.  1  am  de- 
lighted to  meet  you  alone,  that  I  may  say  so  with  ail  tho 
ardor  which  my  nature  prompts." 

Esther  colored,  and  then  became  very  pale,  but  she 
made  no  reply.  De  Yanie's  manner,  much  more  than  his 
language,  startled  and  embarrassed  her. 

"  I  am  very  fortunate.  Miss  Wordsworth,  in  meeting  you 
here.    I  was  by  no  means  sure  that  T  should  iind  you.'' 

"  I  have  been  driving  with  j\iiss  Godolphin  this  morn- 
ing," she  replied,  ''and  she  had  put  me  down  here  but  a 
short  time  since.  We  had  walked  some  little  time  through 
the  grounds,  when  she  lefr  me,  that  I  might  pay  a  flying 
visit  to  my  little  girls ;  and  as  I  entered  the  house,  I  saw 
you,  and  came  to  welcome  you." 

"  Miss  Wordsworth,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceal 
my  interevSt  in  you,  if  I  desired  to  do  so.  Long  b(.^forc  n\y 
departure  for  Virginia  it  must  have  been  Ivuown  to  you, 
but  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  speak  of  it.  Every  thing  was 
unsettled — ^my  residence,  my  whole  future.  Now  every 
thing  is  understood — I  am  to  reside  here,  and  whatever 
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plans  may  have  been  laid  out  for  me  by  others,  of  course 
are  disposed  of  by  my  fixing  upon  this  place  as  my  resid- 
ence, and  deciding'  to  take  part  in  the  active  cinployments 
of  life.  I  am  at  l  ilu  rt  y  to  spenk  to  you.  I  kn<)\\r  nay  own 
heart,  and  you  are  enthroned  in  it  i'or  all  the  future.*' 

Again  Esther's  face  was  flushed  to  the  temples,  and  she 
was  evidently  deeply  moved.  Her  emotion  did  not  permit 
her  to  speak.  Be  Yane,  ardent  as  he  was,  treated  her 
with  the  profoundest  respect.  She  had  seated  herself,  and 
he  stood  before  her,  his  arms  folded  and  his  lips  com- 
pressed. 

"Speak  to  me,  Miss  Wordsworth,  bpeak  to  me.  I  love 
you  deeply,  passionately,  unchangeably.  Will  you  per- 
mit me  to  love  you  ?  Will  you  say  that  I  may  indulge  a 
sentiment  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  conquer  ?  Or 
are  you  too  cold  to  experience  the  glow  of  earthly  pas- 
sion ?» 

Esther  raised  her  glowing  face,  and  fixr  down  in  her 
fal  hornless  eyes  he  read  a  soul  capable  of  profoundest  seu- 
timciit. 

"I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  you,  Mr,  De  Vane. 
Coldness  is  no  part  of  my  nature." 

Be  Yane  sat  down  by  her  side,  and  took  her  hand ;  it 
trembled. 

"  And  may  I  hope,  Esther,  that  you  do  not  regard  ma 

with  indillerence  ?" 

I  should  always  rc]»roach  myself,  Mr.  Be  Yane,  if  I  were 
to  speak  to  you  now  in  any  other  way  than  with  perfect 
frankness.  I  do  not  regard  you  with  indifiference,  but  I 
fear  to  trust  my  own  heart." 

"  And  why  should  you  fear,  Esther  ?  What  is  there  to 
inspire  distrust  ?" 

"Oh!  much,  very  much.  The  solemn  injunction  of  a 
dying  uiother  binds  me  to  duties  %\  liicli  might  he  distaste- 
ful to  you.    Your  views  of  religion  differ  widely  iirom 
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mine ;  and  while  I  honor  you  too  much  to  believe  you 
capable  of  sharing  the  prejudice,  yet  I  know  that  your 
father  and  your  aunt  regard  me  as  belonging  to  a  despised 
people." 

And  what  are  their  prejudices  to  as  said  De  Vane. 
"  When  they  come  to  know  you,  they  will  honor  and  love 
you." 

"  Still,''  said  Esther,  "  I  could  nc^  or  consent  to  intro- 
duce unhappiness  into  any  family.  It  Avas  but  a  few  mo- 
ments since  that  I  was  with  Miss  Godolphin.  She  spoke 
of  you,  of  your  fiither,  and  of  your  aunt,  and  I  saw  our  re- 
lations as  I  had  never  seen  them  before.  Never,  never  could 
I  be  happy  if  I  were  to  darken  any  house,  especially  such 
a  house  as  yours,  so  full  of  ancestral  pride,  all  of  which  is 
centered  on  you." 

*'  But,  Esther,  dearest  Esther,  do  you  not  regard  my 
happiness  ?  Would  you  sacrifice  me  on  the  cruel  altar  of 
family  pride?  Then,  too,  you  overrate  the  barrier  to 
which  you  refer.  It  will  at  once  give  way  when  you  are 
known." 

"  I  would  not  sacrifice  you,  Mr.  De  Vane,  to  any  false 
sentiment  of  my  own.   It  is  due  to  truth  to  say  that  I 

prize  the  love  with  which  you  have  honored  me,  but  in 
the  face  of  an  unhappy  father  you  would  read  my  condem- 
nation ;  and  if  your  magnanimity  did  not  permit  you  to 
reproach  me,  your  heart  would  suggest  accusations  against 
me.  Then,  too,  the  want  of  sympathy  in  our  religious 
views  would  deprive  me  of  the  consolation  which  I  should 
so  much  need  if  I  saw  you  made  unhappy  because  of  mc." 

"  O  Esther  I  do  not  torture  yourself  and  me  by  such  ap- 
prehensions. My  dearest  Esther,  these  are  only  summer 
clouds,  which  will  , pass  over,  and  leave  us  a  cloudless 
heaven." 

"  Still,  Mr.  De  Vane,"  she  said,  "  while  I  must  be  loyal 
to  truth,  and  say  as  I  do  that  my  own  heart  pleads  for 
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you,  I  must  say  too,  witt  perfect  sincerity,  that  while 

these  barriers  exist,  we  can  only  be  friends." 

Tears  lillod  lior  eyes,  and  after  trembling  for  a  inomeiit 
iquni  the  d'.ivk  lashes,  rolled  down  her  elieeks.  She  could 
no  longer  restrain  herself.  She  wept  as  if  the  fountains  of 
feeling  so  long  repressed  had  broken  from  the  control 
under  which  she  had  hitherto  held  them,  and  would  have 
their  way.  Her  young,  pure,  generous  heart  suffered  in 
the  fierce  struggle  between  love  and  duty,  and  she  could 
not  still  its  throbbings.  T>o  Vane  was  deeply  airected.  His 
respect  for  her  was  as  great  as  his  love.  The  perfect  puri- 
ty of  her  character,  the  nobleness  of  her  nature,  which, 
disdaining  all  false  sentiments,  prompted  her  to  avow  her 
regard  for  him ;  while  the  majestic  sense  of  duty  which 
reigned  within  her  prevented  her  from  yielding  to  his 
wishes,  and  forbade  her  to  enter  into  any  engagement  with 
him ;  all  this  filled  him  with  a  sentiment  almost  of  ven- 
eration for  the  woman  whom  lie  regarded  with  a  feeling 
amouniing  to  adoration.  lie  held  Iier  hand  in  silence  for 
some  moments,  suffered  the  violence  of  her  emotions  to 
subside,  and  then  spoke  to  her  cheerfully : 

"  Well,  dearest  Esther,  all  that  I  ask  is,  that  you  will 
give  me  time  to  remove  these  barriers.  We  understand 
each  other.  I  can  trust  you  without  vows.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  change  on  my  part,  and  all  will  yet  be  well 
with  us." 

^'  O  change  1  There  can  be  no  change  in  me.  I  am  not 
subject  to  change  even  in  friendship,  and  I  have  never 
known  what  it  was  to  feel  an  intei*est  in  any  one  such  as  I 
feel  in  you.  Do  not  urge  me,  Mr.  De  Vane.  You  are  right, 
you  can  trust  me  without  vows.  We  comprehend  each 
other  now,  and  we  must  trust  each  other  for  all  the  fu- 
ture." 

De  Yane  bowed  his  head,  and  kissed  hor  hand — liie  first 
touch  of  lips,  warmed  by  passion,  which  she  had  ever  felt. 
17* 
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She  wiili<lrew  hor  hand,  and  rose  from  her  seat.  They 
stood  by  the  fountain;  its  waters  flashed  in  the  sunlight, 
and  fell  in  sparkling  spray ;  and  as  the  breeze  swept  it 
.lightly,  a  rainbow  spanned  the  little  basin. 

"  See,  Esther,"  said  Be  Vane,  "  you  think  that  a  cloud 
rests  upon  our  future;  there  is  our  bow  of  promise.  It 
spans  your  own  fountain." 

-A  smile,  In'ight;  as  .sunlight,  overspread  her  face,  and 
her  eyes  eh  one  throuQrh  the  lingering  tears  with  a  richer 
lustre  than  that  which  gilded  the  falling  waters  of  the 
fountain. 

They  turned  into  one  of  the  walks,  and  De  Vane  said : 
"  You  refuse,  Esther,  to  bind  yourself  to  me  by  vows, 
but  you  have  made  me  transcendently  happy  by  avow- 
ing your  interest  in  me.    Your  decision  is  not  the  result 

of  indiilei-ence.  T  shall  lalxirto  remove  tlie  Ijarriei'S  which 
to  you  seem  so  formidable ;  when  that  is  done,  I  hope  to 
claim  you  as  my  own." 

.  "  You  may  underrate  the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  to 
which  I  refer,  Mr.  De  Vane,"  she  replied.  **  I  have  spoken 
with  perfect  frankness,  but  I  can  promise  nothing  what- 
ever.   I  am  your  friend,  and  it  is  impossible  that  I  can 

be  more,  until  I  become  satisfied  that  my  duty — I  mean, 
until  I  am  al)le  to  feel  that  considerations  which  affect  us 
both  make  it  proper  that  I  should  yield  to  your  wishes." 

"  And  is  this  all  that  you  can  say  to  me,  Esther  ?" 

"All,"  she  replied. 

"  It  must  then  be  my  task  to  satisfy  your  distrust,  and 
to  make  you  feel  that  you  can  become  mine  without  doing 

violence  to  your  own  sense  of  duty.  I  repeat,  I  am  yours 
unchangeably.  I  bind  myself  to  perfect  loyalty  to  you, 
for  all  the  future." 

She  walked  by  his  side  in  silence.  They  reached  a 
pait  of  the  grounds  where  the  walk,  emerging  into  a 
broader  one,  brought  them  into  view  of  the  house ;  and 
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Esther,  taming  to  him,  said :  I  must  take  leave  of  you 
now.  I  have  jet  a  commission  to  execute  with  my  little 
girls." 

**Tlicn  I  must  "bid  you  good  morning.  A  thousand 
thanks,  Esther,  for  voni*  franknesa.  It  would  have  made 
me  very  unhappy  to  distrust  you.  I  shall  soon  see  you 
again.    Good  morning !" 

"Good  morning!"  said  Esther,  extending  her  hand  to 
him. 

He  clasped  it  warmly,  and,  turning  away,  passed  out 
from  Lcasowes  into  the  srreat,  busv  world.  His  emotions 
were  not  sufficiently  well  defined  to  enable  liim  to  feel 
either  exhilarated  or  depressed.  He  was  deeply  moved. 
The  whole  grand  nature  of  the  man  was  roused.  His 
abounding  love  swept,  like  a  rising  flood,  every  thing  be- 
fore it ;  but  the  sky  which  overarched  it,  was  not  cloudless. 
Like  a  landscape  through  which  the  Rhine  pours  its  re- 
joicing waters,  bright  with  the  summer's  sun,  and  yet 
sometimes  darkened  and  turned  out  of  it^^  course  by 
overshadowing  mountains,  so  llie  current  of  his  «oul  ran. 
He  felt  that  he  was  loved,  and  yet  lie  was  not  accepted. 
Great  barriers  rose  betweein  him  ajid  ilie  ^A  omanhe  adored. 
Could  they  ever  be  removed  ?  He  had  striven  to  cheer 
Esther,  but  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  diffi- 
culties in  his  way.  His  father's  indomitable  pride  of  fam- 
ily, his  utter  prejudice  against  the  religious  sect  to  which 
Esther  belonged;  Esther's  own  womanly  pride  and  self- 
respect,  and  her  genlle  but  unswerving  tsense  of  dnt}^ ;  aL 
this  troubled  him.  Btill  he  was  loved,  and  there  was  rap- 
ture in  the  thought.  He  walked  into  the  main  street,  and 
entered  the  book-store  of  Mr.  MtlUer.  The  richly-bound 
volumes  on  the  shelves,  the  new  tempting  books  on  the 
table,  attracted  and  cheered  him.  How  vividly  he  re- 
called his  meeting  and  conversatioa  with  Esther,  upon  this 
very  spot,  twelve  months  before  I    A  beautiful  edition  of 
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Milton's  poetical  works,  in  two  volumes,  just  imported 
from  England,  lay  before  him,  and,  turning  its  pages,  he 
found  the  passas^e  to  which  he  had  called  the  attention  of 
Waring  at  that  time*  He  read  it  aixain — it  charmed  him; 
and,  stepping  to  the  counter,  he  requested  Mr.  Mtilier  to 
have  the  volumes  sent  to  his  room. 

^^This  is  a  splendid  edition,  Mr.  De  Vane,"  said  Mr. 
MttUer.  The  £nest  I  have  ever  seen.  But  I  thought  you 
had  Milton's  works  entire — ^a  very  handsome  edition  that 
I  imported  for  you,  some  time  since.'* 

"Yes,"  said  De  Yanc  ;  1  lui\  e  the  set  to  which  you 
refer,  hut  I  intend  these  volunies  for  a  friend." 

"  I  hope  your  friend  will  appreciate  them,  sir.  There 
is  nothing  like  them  in  this  country,  and  they  are  so  ex- 
pensive that  I  was  afraid  to  duplicate  them." 

De  Vane  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and  wrote  a  note  to 
Esther,  to  accompany  the  edition  of  Milton  which  he  had 
just  purchased : 

"  I,  send  you,  Esther,  the  accompanying  volumes. 
Please  accept  them.  The  Paradise  Lost  is  succeeded  hy 
the  Paradise  Regained.  Woman  cheered  man  in  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Eastern  garden,  and  helped  him  to  find 
his  way  to  a'  brighter  realm.  I  can  not  look  forward  to 
the  path  which  my  feet  must  tread  through  this  wide 
world,  with  any  thing  like  hope,  unless  you  consent  to 
walk  by  my  <^ide.  Cheerfully  tlien  sliould  I  pursue  it, 
with  an  humble  trust  that  with  such  companionship,  and 
Providence  my  guide,  I  should  attain  that  blissful  seat  of 
which  Milton  sings.  Always  yours, 

"  Geosgb  Db  Vanb, 

"  Saturday  morning." 

He  sent  TuUy  with  the  package,  who,  returning  after 
souie  time,  re])orted  that  lie  had  waited  for  Miss  W^ords- 
worth,  as  Hhe  was  not  iu  when  he  first  called  at  the  house, 
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and  he  handed  his  master  a  note.   De  Yane  opened  it,  and 

read ; 

"Thanks.  Esthbb  "VYoiiBSWORTH.'' 

He  laid  it  away,  counting  it,  brief  as  it  Tvas,  a  precious 
thing. 

Waring  came  in,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  been  doing 
with  himself  all  the  morning. 

"I  hiive  been  walking,"  said  Do  Yane. 

"That  is  very  indefinite,"  said  Waring.  "Where  have 
you  been  walking  ?  I  went  to  the  College  a  little  while, 
and  when  I  came  back  you  were  gone.  Caesar  was  ignor- 
ant  of  your  whereabouts,  and  Tully  was  as  obscure  as  an 
oracle." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Be  Vane  laughing,  "I  did  not  confide  to 
them  my  plans  when  I  walked  but,  and  of  course  they 
could  only  oii'er  conjectures  as  to  my  locality." 

''Yes,  and  I  met  Miss  Godolphin  driving,  and  she  could 
give  no  account  of  you.  She  said  she  had  just  been  at 
Lease wes,  and  yon  vreve  not  there.'* 

"  Indeed !"  said  I>e  Vane.  "  Was  she  searching  for 
me  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  suppose  not,"  said  Waring ;  "  but  not  finding 
you  on  the  street,  I  fancied  that  you  might  have  called 
on  the  ladies,  but  she  assured  me  that  she  had  just  left 
Miss  Wordsworth,  and  that  she  had  not  seen  you." 

^'So  I  am  discharged  £*om  that  suspicion,"  said  De 
Vane;  "acquitted  upon  the  strength  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  But  what  did  Miss  Godolphin  have  to  say  for 
herself?" 

*  1.  ■  - 

"Nothing  very  special,"  said  Waring.  "She  was  in 
her  carriage,  and  I  stood  conversing  with  her  on  the  side 
of  the  street." 

So,  when  I  am  taking  my  morning  walk,  you  are  look- 
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ing  up  the  ladies,"  said  De  Vane.  "You  must  take  me 
with  yoti  hereafter." 

"I  shouJcI  }i:ive  been  happy  to  do  so  tlus  tune;  bat  T 
had  no  idea  tlnit  I  should  haye  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
with  any  of  them." 

*'  Waring,"  said  Be  Vane,  "  let  us  take  a  ride  this  even- 
ing. Our  horses  are  rested,  and  it  will  do  them  good,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  to  take  the  exercise." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Waring.  "Then  I  will  go  to  Tom- 
linson's  at  once,  and  purchase  my  bridle  and  saddle." 

"I  will  go  with  you,"  said  De  Yaue.  ''I  think  I  com- 
prehend those  things." 

So  they  went  to  Tomlinson's,  and  looked  through  the 
establishment.  Waring  selected  a  light  bridle  and  an 
English  saddle,  under  De  Vane's  counsel,  and  they  were 
sent  forthwith  to  the  livery-stable,  for  Ivanhoe. 

The  evening  came,  and  De  Vane  and  Waring  mounted 
tlieir  horses.  They  took  the  road  leading  to^Mrs.  Haber- 
sham's country-seat,  Clearbrook. 

The  ride  exhilarated  them.  Never  had  Waring  felt  the 
same  activity  in  a  horse  that  he  lound  in  Ivanhoe.  The 
clear  springy  walk,  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  motion,  the 
perfect  ease  with  which  the  animal  moved,  whether  in  a 
slow  gait  or  in  a  gallop,  made  the  exercise  delightful. 

"He  is  superb,  De  Vane  I"  exclaimed  Waring.^ 

"  I  am  pleased  thai  you  like  him,''  said  De  Vane.  "  There 
are  few  iiner  horse '^^."■ 

**I  know  none,"  said  Waring.  "I  positively  believe 
him  to  be  superior  to  Manfred." 

"  I  have  not  yet  seen  Manfred,  you  know,"  said  De  Vane. 
*'  Is  he  really  very  fine  ?" 

"  Beautiful,"  said  Waring.  "  1  thought  him  unrivaled, 
until  I  saw  Ivanhoe," 

"  The  horse  I  am  ridinpr,"  said  De  Vane,  "is  a  thorough- 
bred.  Have  you  observed  his  action  ?" 
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"It  is  fine,'*  said  Waring,  "his  stride  is  remarkable." 

"  Yes,"  said  De  Vane,  "  and  active  as  he  is,  he  possesses 
nncomtnon  power.  See  how  his  shoulder  slopes ;  and  his 
loRfj,-  iirm,  and  sliortiicss  iVom  the  knee  to  the  lower  joint, 
with  his  miisole,  mark  hiiu  as  a  fast  horse." 

He  was  a  superb  animal,  and  the  ease  with  which  De 
Yane  controlled  him,  showed  him  to  be  a  perfect  Jiorse- 
man. 

The  stream  which  flows  through  Mi*s.  Habersham's 
grounds,  winds  across  the  road,  and  is  so  transparent  that 

its  golden  sands  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom,  while  its 
watei'S  wash  the  axles  of  vehieles  passing  through  it ;  and 
those  who  rode  or  drove  from  the  town  usually  passed 
through  it  in  their  excursions,  and  then,  after  a  shorter  or 
longer  advance  upon  the  road  beyond,  just  as  their  incli- 
nations prompted,  returned.  Just  as  De  Vane  and  Waiing 
reached  the  stream,  a  light  open  carriage  drove  into  it. 
Miss  Godolphin  and  Esther  were  seated  in  the  carriage, 
and  the  gentlemen  drew  up  their  kurses,  to  allow  the  ve- 
hicle to  })ass. 

"  Ah  I  gentlemen,  why  were  you  not  an  hour  earlier 
exclaimed  Miss  Godolphin.   "  We  have  made  a  delightful 
visit  to  Clearbrook." 

*' How  unkind  not  to  invite  us  !"  said  Waring. 

"  Unkind,  indeed !  How  ungallant  not  to  invite  us  to 
ioin  you  on  horseback!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  could  not 
have  supposed,  Mr.  De  Yane,  that  you  would  overlook  us." 

De  Vaae  liowed  low,  something  of  a  conscious  look 
appearing  in  Ksther's  face,  as  their  eyes  met,  and  he  said : 

**i  assure  you,  Miss  Godolphin,  that  it  would  have 
aflbrded  us  both  the  greatest  pleasure  to  join  you  in  a  ride 
if  we  had  supposed  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you  to 
permit  us  to  do  so  this  evening.  We  are  just  exercising 
our  horses,  and  hope  early  next  week  to  attend  you." 

"Shall  we  pardon  them,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  suf- 
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for  them  to  show  by  their  good  conduct  that  they 
merit  it 

I  tliink,"  said  Esther,  "  that  we  must  accept  the  invi- 
tation to  ride  next  week.    Shall  we  not  'V* 

"Very  well,  gentlemen,"  said  Miss  Godolplvin,  "will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  name  the  day  when  we  shall  go 
forth  au  cTieval  ^" 

"  Would  Tuesday  be  agreeable  to  you    asked  De  Vane. 

"Let  it  be  Tuesday,  then,  Miss  Wordsworth,  if  you 
have  no  emiuojements  with  which  it  will  interfere." 

"  Xone  whatever,''  said  Esther. 

"  Then,  gentlemen,  it  shall  be  Tuesday." 

De  Vane  and  Waring  both  bowed. 

"  Wliat  a  very  fine  horse  you  are  riding,  Mr,  De  Vane," 
said  Miss  Godolphin.    "  He  looks  English." 

"  It  shows  how  admirable  your  judgment  is,"  said  De 
Vane.  "  He  is  of  the  best  English  blood." 

"  He  is  superb,"  she  said. 

"  And  yours  is  a  beautiful  creature,  Mr.  Waving,"  said 
Esther.    "  I  really  tliink  him  almost  equal  to  Manfred." 

"  Ah  I  Mr.  De  Vane,  do  you  hear  that  ?"  said  Waring, 
"  You  are  not  to  carry  off  the  honors  without  my  contest- 
ing the  matter  with  you." 

"  You  have  always  borne  the  honors  away  from  me,*' 
said  De  Vane. 

*^But  he  shall  not  do  so  this  time,  without  a  divided 
vote,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  "Mr.  Waring's  horse  in 
beautiful ;  Lut  I  give  the  preference  to  the  bay." 

"  The  best  judges,  ladies,  are  divided  in  oj^inion  in  re- 
gard to  the  two  horses,  just  as  you  are,"  said  De  Vane. 

"Mr.  De  Vane*s  judgment  and  taste,"  said  Waring, 
"  were  shown  in  the  selection  of  both.  He  was  generous 
enough  to  present  this,  horse  to  me ;  and  if  he  had  offered 
mo  the  choice,  I  should  certainly  have  selected  him." 

"All  r-  biiid  Miss  Godolphin,  bowing  to  De  Vane,  "your 
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judgment,  your  taste,  and — what  is  worth  far  more  than 
either — your  friendship,  Mr.  De  Vane,  are  all  shown,  in 
presenting  to  Mr.  Waring  so  beautiful  an  animal,  and  one 
which  he  so  entirely  approves." 

De  Vane  lifted  his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  the  com- 
pliment. 

The  ladies  then  bowed  to  the  gentlemen,  and  drove  on. 

Waring  and  De  Vane  rode  through  the  stream,  and 
passing  some  short  distance  beyond,  turned  their  horses' 
heads  toward  the  town. 

'*  Miss  Godolphin  and  Miss  Wordsworth  seem  to  pass 
much  of  their  time  with  each  other,"  said  De  Vane. 

"Yes,"  replied  Waring.  "It  has  been  so  throughout 
the  summer ;  and  I  am  happy  to  observe  it.  Miss  Words- 
w^orth's  influence  over  Miss  Godolphhi  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  it  must  be  for  good.  I  said  to  you,  some  days 
since,  that  Miss  Godolphin  felt  great  concern  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  relir^ion,  and  I  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  her 
friend.  Miss  Wordsworth  sent  to  England  for  a  copy  of 
Lady  Huntingdon's  Life,  which  she  presented  to  Miss  Go- 
dolphin,  and  she  has  read  it  with  the  greatest  interest." 

"Miss  AVordsworth,"  said  Do  Vane,  "is  a  Methodist, 
and  holds  the  views  of  that  people  conscientiously  and 
firmly ;  but,  I  trust,  she  is  not  bigoted." 

"  Not  in  the  least  so,"  said  Waring ;  "  no  one  can  be 
fiirthcr  from  it.  But  she  holds  with  the  tenacity  of  perfect 
conviction  and  indubitable  faith,  the  doctrine  that  one  Who 
enters  the  kingdom  of  heaven  must  repent,  and  believe  iu 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  She  comprehends  that  no  super- 
ficial work  will  do;  that  there  nnist  be  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  a  change  of  heart  before  one  ean  be  acceptable  to  God." 

"  And  is  that  essential,  Waring  ?  May  not  a  pure  life 
and  good  deeds  be  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  without  abso- 
lute conformity  to  a  creed  ?" 

"  De  Vane,"  said  Waring,  "  read  the  third  of  St.  John's 
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Gospel.  Bead  it  searchiiigly,  and  you  will  be  satisfied  that 

your  question  can  be  answered  only  in  one  way  :  '  Except 
a  man  be  born  again,  he  can  not  s<jo  tVio  klno  Jom  of  God.' 
You  will  observe  tliat  when  tlie  Jewish  ruler, ywlio  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  singular  candor  and  directness,  ex- 
claimed impatiently  against  what  appeared  to  liim  an  im- 
possibility, unless  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls  were  tme,  our  Lord  corrects  his  error  by  assuring 
him  that  what  is  born  of  flesh  must  be  flesh,  and  that  what 
is  born  of  the  spirit  must  be  spirit.  In  other  words,  if 
it  were  possible  ibr  :i  man  to  be  ]*eproduced,  iulieriting  his 
fallen  nature,  and  living  under  any  improvement  of  his 
physical  condition,  any  degree  of  high-toned  civilization, 
that  could  bring  him  into  no  nearer  relation  to  God,  who 
is  not  only  good  but  holy ;  and  that  it  was  a  spiritual  buth 
to  which  he  referred — a  thorough  change,  to  be  wrought 
in  us  by  his  Spirit :  so  tluit  it.  miijht  be  said  of  om*  moral 
nature.  Old  things  are  passed  away,  behold  all  things  ai'e 
become  new." 

De  Vane  rode  for  some  time  in  silence.  He  was  profound- 
ly impressed  by  the  fresh,  clear  view  of  conversion  which 
Waring  had  presented.  Waring  had  quite  too  thorough 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  De  Vane's  peculiar 
line  of  thought  to  attempt  to  subdue  him  by  mere  author- 
ity, by  referring  to  miracles  as  authenticating  the  diviiie 
ijiisj^ion  of  our  Lord,  and  demanding  that  his  teachings 
should  be  accepted  upon  that  basis.  He  comprehended 
how  thoroughly  De  Vane  was  imbued  with  the  German 
idea  of  accounting  for  our  Lord*s  miracles  upon  natural 
grounds ;  as,  for  instance,  explaining  that  stupendous  work 
of  feeding  five  thousand  persons — ^faiut,  Veary,  and  hun- 
gering for  food — ^by  supposing  that  a  caravan,  opportunely 
passhjg  witli  a  large  supply  of  bread,  furnished  it  to  the 
apostles  for  the  use  of  the  Master.  And  how  fullv  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  acute  philosophy  of  Hume,  wMch  in- 
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volved  all  reliance  upon  Imman  testimony  in  impenetrable 
clouds,  and  made  even  the  eternal  granite  a  quagmire 
under  the  tread  of  human  feet  seeking  some  stable  foun- 
dation for  their  hope  of  immortality ;  and  he  therefore  pre- 
ferred to  rest  his  argument  upon  the  incontestable  basis 
that,  God  being  holy  and  man  sinful,  there  could  be  no 
reconciliation  witlioni  a  change  of  natiire  j  for  without  it, 
there  could  be  no  luinnony. 

"  In  the  same  connection,"  Waring  proceeded  to  say, 
"  you  will  observe  that  our  Lord  says,  by  way  of  encour- 
agement to  the  ruler,  who  had  sought  an  interview  with 
him  by  night,  *  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perisliy  but  have  everlasting  life  and.  thus  re- 
vealed to  him  the  single  condition  of  salvation — trust  in 
the  great  sacrifice  oliercd  lor  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 

"  You  spenk  of  a  sacrifice,"  said  l>e  Vane.  "  Where  is 
its  necessity  ?  God  is  an  absolute  sovereign.  Why  might 
he  not  pardbn  unconditionally,  and  save  the  whole  race  ?" 

"  Ah  I"  said  Waring,  "  that  is  the  grandest  problem  in 
the  universe.  We  may  not  comprehend  its  whole  extent^ 
no  more  than  we  can  see  the  entire  disk  of  an  orb  liJve 
Jupiter,  or  the  extent  of  a  belt  like  tliat  wliicli  cucircles 
Saturn;  but  of  this  we  may  be  quite  sure,  wiiile  God  is 
an  absolute,  he  is  not  an  arbitrary  Sovereign.  Ills  govern- 
ment is  a  moral  one,  and  the  considerations  which  demand- 
ed a  saci*ifice  for  a  guilty  world  relate  to  the  whole  realm 
of  intelligent  being  embraced  within  the  divine  adminis- 
tration. Where  all  are  sinnei's,  as  our  race  are,  to  grant  no 
pardon  would  be  to  exterminate  the  beings  just  introduced 
into  the  circle  of  creation;  to  grant  unconditional  and 
universal  pardon  would  be  to  inaugurate  universal  license 
to  sin  and  rebellion,  and  to  overthrow  all  government ; 
and  to  select  a  part  of  the  race  capiiciously,  as  objects  of 
the  divine  compassion,  would  inspire  no  respect  for  the 
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government,  nor  veneration  for  the  Sovereign.  The  only 
plan  is  that  of  the  GospeL  By  offering  as  a  victim  the  Son 
of  God,  who  suffered  vicariously,  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
every  thing  is  preserved :  the  divine  administration  is  vin- 
dicated ;  sin  is  punished  in  the  most  impressive  and  dread 
form ;  and  the  offenders  are  encouraged  to  love  and  trust 
the  Almighty  Father,  who  gives  such  a  signal  proof  of 
reverence  for  his  own  law  and  love  for  our  race." 

Again  De  Vane  was  silent.    At  length  he  said  : 

"  These  are  dread  siibjects ;  they  are  to  be  studied  pro* 
foundly.  You  do  not  think  me  capable,  Waring,  of  re* 
garding  them  lightly  ?" 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Waring,  "  Tour  trouble  is  in  as- 
serting the  supremacy  of  reason  over  subjects  which  lie 
beyond  the  range  of  its  largest  powers.  Depend  upon  it, 
we  need  a  revelation  to  instruct  us  in  invisible  tilings,  and 
we  must  limit  reason  to  an  investigation  of  the  elaims  of 
any  disclosure  which  professes  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and 
not  venture  to  examine  the  truths  revealed  to  us  for  our 
instruction  by  any  standard  within  our  own  minds  » 

They  were  entering  the  town,  and  the  descending  sun 
filled  the  heavens  with  its  glory.  The  tall  pines  were 
ablfize  with  its  lingering  beams,  and  the  clouds,  like  huge 
casile^  or  vast  mount  ain??,  wore  deeper  splendors  than  ever 
gilded  the  scenery,  even  of  Eastern  climes.  The  horsemen 
rode  on  silently,  both  feeling  that  disposition  to  meditation 
which  we  all  experience  under  the  deepening  shadows  of 
twilight,  as  we  see  night  descend  upon  the  earth. 
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**PiKraoT  let  Q8  yalk  before  The*— 

Walk  in  >vbita 

To  the  .xjght 
Of  tUy  heavenly  glory  I" 

Chaxlss  Webu^. 

Such  was  the  confidence  between  Esther  and  Mrs.  Spring- 
field, that  nothing  alfecting  the  happiness  of  either  could 
occur  without  being  made  known  to  the  other. 

Of  course,  Esther  communicated  to  her  aunt  what  had 
taken  place  on  Saturday.  She  suffered  the  Sabbath  to  pass 
before  she  mentioned  the  subject,  seeking  in  the  mean 
while  that  guidance  which  the  Father  gives  to  all  humble 
and  trusting  souls.  Mrs.  Sprin2;field  was  deeply  affected 
when  she  learned  that  Esther,  adJicrino;  Jfirmlv  to  her  sense 
of  duty,  had  declined  to  enter  into  any  engagement  with 
De  Vane.  She  comprehended  the  straggle  through  which 
her  niece  had  passed.  She  interpreted  her  heart  rightly, 
and  knew  how  loyal  it  was  to  De  Vane,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  she  restrained  its  promptings,  and  silenced,  if 
she  could  not  still,  its  throbbings.  She  heartily  approved 
Esther's  course,  and  said  so  to  her,  cheerincr  her,  at  the 
same  time,  with  tlie  assurance  that  d^:)iil)lless  ali  would 
yet  be  well,  but  that,  in  any  event,  nothing  could  harm 
one  who  simply  followed  the  path  of  duty,  no  matter  how 
flinty  it  might  be  to  our  weary  feet.  Unselfish,  pure,  and 
wise,  this  noble  woman  counseled  her  niece  to  be  brave 
and  cheerful ;  and  as  Esther,  unable  to  restrain  her  emo- 
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tions,  bowed  her  face  on  her  aunt's  knees,  and  wept  as  if 
her  heart  were  breaking,  Mrs.  Spriiigiield  caressed  her  ten- 
derly, and  waited  for  the  outburst  of  tears  to  pass  away 
before  she  spoke  to  her.  She  then  kissed  her  forehead, 
and  said : 

"Esther,  you  have  done  just  Trhat  you  should  have 
done.  Nothing  of  principle  should  ever  be  yielded  in 
forming  such  a  relation  as  that  of  marriage ;  it  must  be 

altogether  pure,  iii  iuember  we  are  a  peculiar  peo})le. 
Let  the  crreati  world  form  alliaiiees  from  motives  of  ambi- 
tion  or  worldliness.  It  m  ust  not  be  so  with  us.  We  ai*e 
seeking  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly,  and  we  must 
connect  ourselves  in  such  close  relations  as  th^se  which 
marriage  creates,  only  with  those  who  will  walk  with  us. 
But  all  will  yet  be  well,  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
Mr.  ])e  A^ane,  and  my  confidence  in  the  nobleness  of  his 
nature  satisfies  me  that  he  will  liud  the  right  way,  and  all 
will  be  overridcd  for  tlie  best." 

Soothed,  ii'  not  cheered,  Esther  rose,  and  her  aunt  left 
her  to  compose  herself. 

Soon  after,  she  walked  to  Lease wes,  and  entered  cheer* 
fully  upon  her  self-appointed  tasks. 

Be  Vane  wrote  to  Mrs.  De  Vane  a  very  long  letter,  full 
r^r  lii  dor,  and  informing  her  of  the  precise  »state  of  his  rela- 
tions to  Esther.  lie  described,  in  glowing  terms,  her  char- 
acter, with  which  he  had  already  made  his  aunt  acquaint- 
ed ;  and  he  detailed  at  length  the  interview  of  Saturday, 
the  gentle  but  decided  refusal  to  engage  herself  until  she 
was  assured  that  she  could  do  so  consistently  with  her 
self-respect  and  her  sense  of  duty.  He  urged  Mrs.  De 
Vane  to  break  the  matter  to  his  father,  and  to  impress 
upon  him  the  noJ^de  nature  of  Miss  TVordsworth,  and  the 
purity  and  elevation  of  lier  character.  He  assured  her, 
finally,  that  his  happiness  was  involved,  and  that  he  would 
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marry  no  other  woman  under  heaven,  if  he  did  not  marry 
Miss  Wordsworth, 

Mailing  his,  letter,  he  awaited  a  reply  with  anxiety. 

In  the  mean  while,  he  entered  upon  his  studies  in  Mr. 

Clarendon's  office  with  new  energy.  His  life-tasks  were 
beibre  him,  and  they  roused  his  rnanhood. 

lSh\  Clarendon  was  gratified  to  see  the  ardor  with  which 
he  took  up  his  professional  labors^  and  encouraged  him  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power. 

Not  mercenary  himself,  he  did  not  limit  his  view  of  the 
legal  profession  to  its  money-yielding  capabilities,  but 
took  the  larger  and  more  generous  view,  which  Cicero 
entertained,  and  which  made  him  so  Ciniucnt  in  defense 
of  the  innocent,  and  so  resistless  in  prosecuting  the  guilty, 

Tuesday  evening  came,  and  Waring  and  De  Vane  joined 
Miss  Godolphin  and  Esther  in  the  equestrian  excursion 
agreed  on.  Without  any  preconocrt,  Waring  and  Miss 
Godolphin  rode  in  advance,  and  De  Vane,  Viding  with 
Esther,  followed  them,  the  party  taking  the  road  that 
led  most  directly  to  the  country ;  and  after  quitting  the 
town,  turning  toward  the  river,  they  pursued  its  course. 
De  Vane,  with  a  taste  for  fine  horses,  was  delighted  with 
Manfred,  and  he  observed  the  perfect  skill  with  which  Es- 
ther controlled  him,  spirited  as  he  was. 

^'Manfred  is  really  a  fine  animal,"  he  said;  ^^but  does 
he  never  give  you  trouble  ?" 

"Not  now,"  replied  Esther.  "When  I  first  rodehun, 
he  startled  me  by  his  lleetness,  dashing  oW  sometimes  at 
great  speed,  as  if  he  rejoiced  in  his  strength ;  but  he  was 
never  vicious,  and  I  have  taught  hint  to  yield  to  the  rein.'* 

"Then  he  suits  you  perfectly,"  said  De  Vane.  "  I  have 
not  seen  a  finer  horse,  for  the  saddle,  for  a  lady^s  use.'^ 

Miss  Godolphin  rode  a  very  handsome  black  horse,  and 
she  showed  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  her  rich,  dark 
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riding-^resfl,  and  her  splendid  hat,  with  its  plume — all 
in  harmony  with  her  style  of  beauty. 

**I  am  II  I!  i  y  to  see,"  said  De  Vane,  "that  Miss  Godol- 
phin  is  brighter  than  she  was  when  she  returned  from 

Europe.    Do  you  not  observe  it  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  said  Esther.  ^*  The  shadow  is,  I  trust,  pass- 
ing away.  I  did  not  know,  until  she  spoke  to  me  upon 
the  subject  some  weeks  since,  what  she  had  suffered." 

*•  Did  she  explain  every  thing  ?"  asked  De  Vane. 

"JWith  perfect  unreserve  she  unfolded  her  history,  and 
I  comprehended  for  the  j&rst  time  what  she  must  have  suf- 
fered.   Have  vou  ever  heard  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  De  Yane ;  "  I  learned  it  from  her  friend, 
Miss  Guilford,  whom  I  met  in  Virginia.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  they  were  in  Europe  together?" 

Yes,"  said  Esther,  "I  have  heard  her  speak  of  Miss 
Guilford.  But  what  Miss  Godolphin  has  suffered !  How 
dreadful  to  feel  what  she  has  endured  for  many,  many 
months !" 

"She  has  accused  herself  needlcsslv,"  said  De  Vane. 
"  Slie  was  not  in  the  least  to  hlamo.  The  course  of  Sir 
George  Godolphin  was  harsh,  and  unworthy  of  Mm." 

Waring  and  Miss  Godolphin  had  reached  the  point  in 
the  road  leading  to  the  ferry,  where  the  two  gentlemen 
had  first  met  Mr.  Springfield  and  his  family;  and  they 
drew  up  their  -horses,  to  await  the  coming  of  De  Vane 
and  Estlicr. 

**We  mark  the  progress  of  time  by  events,"  said  War- 
ino^,  as  they  i*eached  the  spot;  "and  you  may,  perhaps, 
not  have  forgotten,  Miss  Wordsworth,  that  some  twelve 
months  since  a  traveling-carriage  drove  up  this  road,  and 
the  party  following  it  were  arrested  by  two  young  gentle- 
men who  stood  in  the  highway  ?" 

Oh  I  yes,"  said  Esther,  coloring.  "  I  remember  it  per* 
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•fectly  well.  Has  it  been  twelve  months?  It  scarcely 
seems  so  lonisr." 

"  Twelve  months,  almost  to  a  day,"  said  Waring.  "  How 
Bwaftly  time  flies  !" 

"  Was  it  here,",  asked  Miss  Godolphin,  "  that  you  met 
Miss  "Wordsworth  for  the  first  time,  Mr,  De  Vane  ?" 

"  Upon  this  very  spot,"  said  De  Vane,  "  Mr.  Waring 
and  I  were  taking  an  evening  walk,  and  we  stood  here  to 
admire  llie  elTcet  ol'  the  light  upon  tlie  water  and  the  Biir- 
roundiiig  objects.  Mr.  Bpringfield  and  his  party  were 
just  returning  from  their  summer^s  travel,  and  we  met 
them  here.  Really,  in  looking  back  to  it,  it  seems  as  if 
I  had  been  studying  one  of  Claude  Lorraine's  pictures  j 
and  I  can  scarcely  feel  that  the  scene  was  one  of  real  Ufe. 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  Mr.  Springfield  and  his  family  all 
my  life." 

Miss  Godolphin  smiled.  Unconscionply,  De  Vane  had 
uttered  his  lieart-thousrhts,  and  only  said,  in  diilerent  lan- 
guage, that  his  real  existence  had  only  begun  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream  which  flowed  before  tliem,  twelve  months 
before.  She  perfectly  comprehended  it,  but  she  forebore 
to  speak  her  thoughts.  Esther  was  present,  and  she  spared 
her.  What  is  life  until  the  heart  expands?  Like  plants 
that  are  full  of  verdure  and  brightness,  but  yield  no  fra- 
grance, until  suddenly  the  flower  bursts  into  beauty;  so 
the  lile,  exuberant  and  joyous  as  it  may  seem,  has  no 
real  meaning  until  the  soul  wakes  to  consciousness,  under 
the  power  of  some  great  sentiment. 

''The  scene  is  one  of  remarkable  beauty,"  said  Miss 
Godolphin.  Observe  that  light  upon  the  rapids.  The 
water  flashes  like  molten  silver,  and  the  spray  that  rises, 
catchiiiii'  tlie  slanting  sunbeams,  is  like  a  shower  of  tiny 
pearls.  See  that  wheel  of  the  mill  above  ns.  How  the 
glancing  water  reflects  the  light,  as  if  it  were  draped  with 
liquid  miiTors,  while  .the  wild  vines,  climbing  the  great 
18 
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trees  on  the  river-bank,  catch  the  sunbeams,  and  liang  over 
the  waters  like  a  canopy  of  green  and  gold  I  The  whole, 
picture  is  Southern." 

"  Very  beautiful !"  said  Esther. 

"After  all,"  said  Be  Vane,  "I  like  ferry-boats  better 
than  bridges.   It  is  a  little  voyage  that  one  makes  be- 

tv/een  tlie  two  banks.  You  lire  upon  tlie  water  and  enjoy 
itB  current,  ancl  the  very  exertion  which  it  requires  to 
overcome  its  swiftness,  imparts  a  pleasing  sense  oftriumph," 

"  Unless  you  are  in  haste  to  get  over,"  said  Waring ; 
"  then  the  delay  is  an  annoyance." 

"  Oh !  of  course.  I  speak  of  pleasure  excursions,"  said 
De  Vane.  "  Business  is  quite  another  thing.  But  observe 
those  two  men.  How  vigorously  they  exert  themselves  in 
bringin^•  tlie  boat  overt  The  carriage  and  the  liorses,  and 
the  foot-passengers,  are  heavy  enough  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  put  out  strength  in  accomplishing  the  voyaj^e; 
and  when  they  reach  this  bank,  a  sense  of  relief  will  be 
experienced,  as  ii*  another  dangerous  adventure  in  life  were 
well  over." 

"  On  the  Rhine,"  said  Miss  Godolphiu,  "  there  are 
bridges  of  boats,  and  when  a  vessel  approaches,  a  space 
is  made  sufHciently  wide  for  it  to  pass,  by  dropping  some 
of  the  boats  out  of  the  current,  and  reconstructing  the 
bridge  after  it  lias  gone  by,  bringing  the  boats  back  to 
their  place.  The  scene  is  full  of  animation,  and  the  ar- 
rangement in  every  way  convenient,  affording  a  safe  inter- 
communication between  the  two  banks  of  the  stream,  and 
yet  offering  no  obstruction  to  commerce." 

"  I  think,"  said  Waring,  **  I  should  prefer  a  bridge  of 
that  kind  to  a  ferry,  however  picturesipie." 

"  Oh  I  certainly,  if  you  intend  to  apply  your  utilitarian 
pV  sophy  to  the  beauties  of  nature,"  said  De  Vane.  "  But 
then^  ^u  would  do  better  to  construct  your  bridges  as 
they       ^ou  the  Thames — ^grandly — and  make  them  bean- 
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tiful  olDjects  in  the  Inndscape,  coiTipelling  the  steamers  to 
lower  their  smohe-|)ipeB  when  they  pnss  through  tlie  arches. 
But  I  iuBist  upon  keeping  gome  part  of  the  realm  of  nature 
free  from  the  encroachments  of  commercial  clcvspotism." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  I  think  with  Mr.  De 
Vane,  Long  may  our  ferry-boat  ply  between  these  banks 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  your  plans,'*  said  Waring,  "  but 
I  learn  that  an  enterpriising  set  of  people  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  river  very  soon." 

"Then,"  said  De  Vane,  "  we  must  preBerve  this  picture 
in  the  chambers  of  memory,  for  it  is  one  of  great  beauty," 

They  rode  on,  making  a  circuit  about  the  town,  passing 
beyond  the  College,  and  returning  by  the  way  of  the  sand- 
hills. 

The  party  rode  as  much  together  as  possible,  and  the 
conversation  was  general  and  animated.  They  reached 
home  exhilarated  with  the  exercise,  and  full  of  the  joy 
which  youth  teeis  in  the  present,  while  hope  illumines  the 
future  with  its  strong  light. 

On  Thursday  morning,  at  the  breakfast-table,  Mrs.  Bowen 
reminded  Waring  that  the  love-feast  was  to  be  held  the 
next  evening,  informing  him  that  it  had  been  announced  the 
preceding  eveninu',  at  the  close  ol'  the  service. 

"  Yes,-'  said  WarinLi',  "  I  might  have  ibrirotten  it,  if  you 
had  not  named  it.    1  thank  you  for  reminding  me." 
A  loye-feast !"  said  De  Vane.      AVhat  is  that  ?" 

"  It  is  a  meeting,"  said  Waring,  "  held  by  the  Method- 
ists ^nce  in  three  months,  in  which  each  one  who  feels  dis- 
posed to  relate  his  experience  as  a  Christian,  may  do  so 
without  reserve." 

Indeed !"  snirl  De  Vane.  **  Do  explain  it  to  me, 
I  confess  that  my  curiosity  is  roused." 

"We  hold,"  said  Waring,  "a  conference  once  in  the 
year,  where  the  preachers  assemble  to  report  the  results 
of  theh*  labors,  and  receive  from  the  Bishop  who  presides. 
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their  appointments  for  the  following  year.  This  is  called 
the  annual  conference,  and  it  presents  a  scene  of  high 
moral  interest.  At  times  it  rises  into  sublimity.  A  body 
brought  together  from  extensive  fields  of  labor,  composc> 
of  men  of  intellect  and  character,  submit  themselves  to 
the  Bishop,  who,  surrounded  by  several  ministers — elders 
in  charge  of  (listriets — as  a  cabinet  to  advise  him,  looks 
out  lipon  the  avIioIo  work  embraced  within  liic  bounds  of 
the  conference,  and  assigns  them  to  such  posts  as  he 
may  think  best  for  the  great  cause.  A  rigid  examination 
of  character  is  made,  and  the  minister  learns  his  appoint- 
ment for  the  first  time  from  the  lips  of  the  Bishop,  who, 
at  the  close  of  the  conference,  reads  out  the  list.  Then 
these  presiding  elders  hold  in  each  of  their  districts — into 
which  each  conference  is  subdivided — a  conference  every 
three  months,  called  a  quarterly  conference,  composed  of 
the  official  members  of  the  circuit  or  station,  where  the 
proper  business  is  transacted  and  character  is  examined. 
On  the  Friday  preceding,  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
church  is  held,  with  the  view  of  relating  to  each  other  their 
experience.  Ancient  usages  are  adhered  to  by  us.  The 
early  Christians  had  tlieir  leasts  of  charity — ^the  Method- 
ists hold  their  feasts  of  love.  None  are  admitted  but 
Christians,  and  serious  persons  who  request  the  privilege. 
The  doors  are  rigidly  closed,  and  the  world  shut  out. 
Water  and  bread  are  handed  around,  and  each  one  partakes 
of  it,  in  token  of  good-will,  felt  by  each  toward  all.  Then 
every  one  rises  and  speaks  who  may  be  disposed,  briefly 
stating  his  experience  as  a  Christian.'' 

De  Yane  listened  with  great  interest  to  Waring's  de- 
scription, -and  then  said,  when  he  had  concluded ; 

"  I  should  be  happy.  Waring,  to  attend  the  love-feast 
to-morrow  evening.    Can  I  be  pernrrftc^l  to  do  so?'* 

"  I  will  inquire,"  said  Waring.  "  The  Presiding  Elder 
is  to  be  here  to-morrow,  and  I  will  apply  to  him  for  a 
ticket." 
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"Thank  you,"  said  De  Vane.  "I  really  wish  to  attend." 

Mrs.  Bo  wen  heard  this  with  amazement.  The  idea 
that  De  Vane  should  desire  to  attend  a  love-feasfc,  aston- 
ished her.    She  admired  him  extravagantly,  and  had  often 

felt  saddened  by  his  indifference  to  the  services  of  the 

«.' 

Ciiureh.  She  "ntaved  for  him  fervently,  and  was  now  inex- 
pressibiy  thankful  that  he  ielt  a  desire  to  attend  one  of 
those  meetings,  peculiar  to  her  people,  and  which  she 
esteemed  so  highly. 

Waring  obtained  permission  for  De  Vane  to  attend  the 
love-feast,  and  after  early  tea,  they  accompanied  Mrs. 
Bowcn  to  the  Methodist  meeting-house.  It  was  soon 
pretty  well  filled,  quite  a  lai'ge  number  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  other  churches  having  been  admitted.  The  Presid- 
ing Elder  was  the  Rev.  William  Chalmers,  an  educated 
and  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a  preacher  of  the  highest 
order ;  and  his  presence  never  failed  to  attract  many  per- 
sons, not  members  of  the  church,  to  his  ministrations. 
After  the  introductory  prayer  and  hymn,  Mr.  Chalmers 
explained,  briefly,  the  nature  of  the  meeting  ;  and  the  bread 
and  water  were  handed  to  every  one  in  the  house,  all  par- 
taking. 

Mr.  Chalmers  then  rose  and  related  his  experience,  which, 
without  being  too  minute,  was  pointed  and  deeply  inter- 
esting. He  had  been  converted  when  young,  and  had  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  immediately  upon 
quitting  college.  His  first  attempt  to  persuade  others  was 
in  exhortations  fullow  iiig  the  sermon  of  some  of  the  preach- 
ers, and  he  had  coniinued  to  experience  a  clear  manifesta- 
tion of  the  favor  of  God  up  to  the  present  moment,  enjoy- 
ing a  constant  sense  of  his  acceptance. 

His  remarks  were  very  impressive,  the  good  taste  which 
characterized,  and  the  fervor  which  imbued  them,  making 
them  felt  by  every  one.  De  Vane  had  never  before  heard 
any  thing  like  it.  It  was  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly  intro- 
duced into  the  presence  of  the  early  Christians. 
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After  Mr,  Chalmers  had  resumed  his  seat,  some  moments 
of  silence  ensued.  Then  a  venerable  man  rose  firom  his 
seat  on  one  of  the  side-benches,  and  spoke  for  about  five 
minutes.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Church  for  more 
than  forty  years,  was  still  enjoying  a  clear  sense  of  the 
divine  approval,  and  was  prepared,  at  any  hour,  to  pass 
over  tlio  waters  Avhich  his  feet  ak'eady  touched,  and  enter 
the  homo  of  the  blessed. 

As  he  took  his  seat,  a  hearty  "Amen!"  was  uttered  by 
seveml  of  the  leading  members,  and  a  single  stanza  of  a 
hymn  was  sung. 

Two  or  three  others  followed,  speaking  with  distinctness 
and  confidence  of  their  sense  of  sins  forgiven,  and  of  as- 
sured peace. 

j\in())i(>'  the  females,  there  now  rose  up  one.  She  was 
tali  and  middle-aged,  and  dressed  with  marked  simplicity 
and  neatness.  She,  too,  spoke  for  a  few  moments  of  her 
religious  state,  describing  it  as  full  of  peace  and  hope. 
She  Was  followed  by  a  much  younger  person,  who  spoke 
with  such  marked  intelligence,  that  every  one  heard  her 
with  interest.  She  described  her  conversion,  the  intense 
wretchedness  which  bad  ])receded  it,  and  the  rapture 
wiiicli  ioUowed  ;  Btat  ing  her  present  peace  as  the  result  of 
an  unswerving  trust  in  God,  and  realizing,  as  she  said, 
the  truth  of  the  promise,  uttered  by  an  inspired .  prophet, 
"Thou  shalt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is 
staid  oil  thee ; "  and  as  she  resumed  her  seat,  great  emo- 
tion was  exhibited  throughout  the  assemblage.  The  testi- 
mony delivered  was  so  clear,  simple,  fervent,  and  in  such 
perfect  taste,  both  as  regarded  nianiier  and  language,  that 
it  was  not  only  above  criticism,  hut  it  found'  its  way 
into  the  depths  of  every  listening  soul.  Mr.  Chalmers  in- 
stantly sang  a  stanza,  deBcriptive  of  the  triumph  of  a  re- 
newed soul,  beginning  with  the  line, 

"  Ye  wmg^  Berapbs,  fly ! 
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and  it  was  taken  up  by  others,  who  swelled  the  sound 
until  it  filled  the  house  with  its  exulting  raptui*e. 

"  It  is  good  to  be  here    exclaimed  Mr.  Chalmers. 

"  Amen !"  responded  many  voices. 

The  pastor  of  the  church  now  rose,  and  spoke  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  liad  been  converted  when  young,  and  had 
entered  tlie  ministry  at  eighteen.  It  w:is  to  him  a  happy 
work  in  the  midst  of  all  its  toils  and  responsibilities,  and 
he  had  no  other  aim  in  life  but  to  preach  the  Word  and 
honor  the  name  of  the  Masteb.  A  deep  sympathy  with 
his  remarks  was  exhibited,  and  as  he  sat  down,  Mr.  Chal- 
mers exclaimed:  ^^The  Lord  bless  thee,  my  brother,  and 
cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee !"  "Amen !"  was  uttered 
all  over  the  house.  Mr.  Springfield  rose,  and  spoke  for  a 
few  minutes,  with  marked  clearness  and  fervor.  He  re- 
ferred to  his  conversion — ^which  had  occurred  just  as  he 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one — ^and  his  abiding  sense  of 
pardon  and  peace.  He  looked  to  the  :^ture  with  hope,  for 
he  had  learned  to  tHtat,  as  well  as  to  obeif.  He  was  heard 
with  deep  interest.  Several  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
church  followed  in  quick  succession,  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  faith  and  hope,  and  several  describing  the  man 
ner  of  their  conversion,  referring  to  the  hour  a  nd  the  place. 

A  very  young  man  rose.  He  was  from  the  low  country, 
and  was  present  casually,  traveling  for  a  few  weeks  with 
Mr.  Chalmers  around  his  district ;  and  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  no  intrusion  if  he  added  his  testimony  to  the  goodness 
of  his  redeeming  Lord.  He  described  his  awakening  and 
his  conversion,  and  he  said:  "After  peace  entered  my 
soul,  the  whole  aspect  of  nature  was  cbansjed  :  tln^  heavens 
were  bright,  and  the  trees  seeiued  to  wave  their  branches 
in  praise  of  their  Creator,"  He  stated  that  it  was  his  pur- 
pose to  give  his  life  to  the  task  of  inviting  sinners  to 
the  Lord  whom  he  had  found  so  gracious,  and  to  identify 
himself  with  the  only  cause  which  was  worthy  of  the  en- 
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tire  consecration  of  an  immortal  being — a  cause  which 
•would,  display  its  beneficent  triumphs,  when  heroes,  and 
statesmen,  and  empires,  and  all  human  glory  had  disap- 
peared. 

"  The  Lord  guide  and  strengthen  thee,  and  give  thee 
good  success'."  exclaimod  Mr.  Chalmers,  wliicli  was  re- 
sponded to  by  many  voices,  uttering  an  earnest  Amen ! 

Mr.  Chalmers  now  rose,  and  remarked  that  it  was  time 
tQ  bring  the  meeting  to  a  close.  That  it  had  been  one  of 
marked  interest,  and  he  trusted  of  great  profit. 

A  hymn  was  sung — 

"  How  liappj  every  child  of  grace, 
Who  Jmows  his  sins  forgivea  1" 

and  Mr.  Arthur,  the  pastor,  made  the  closing  prayer. 

The  love-feast  had  ended;  the  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  congregation  dispersed. 

As  De  Yane  was  passing  to  the  door,  he  joined  Mr. 
Springfield  and  his  party,  and  spoke  to  them.  They  re- 
ceived him  warmly,  and  Mrs.  Springfield  expressed  her 
satisfaction  at  seeing  him  there.  **It  is  new  to  you,  ^Ir, 
De  Yane,"  she  said,  "  and  may  not  be  agreeaLle  to  your 
tastes ;  but  it  is  a  profitable  meeting  to  Chiistians.*' 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  madam,"  he  said.  "  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  it." 

Offering  his  arm  to'  Esther,  he  walked  with  her,  preceded 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Springfield ;  and  upon  reaching  the  house, 
accepted  an  invitation  to  enter. 

"Well,  Mr.  De  Yane,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "you  have 
witnessed  a  meeting  peculiar  to  us  as  a  people,  and  I  trust 
that  you  found  nothing  in  it  to  offend  you." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  De  Yane,  "I  was  profoundly 
interested  in  it.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  agreeable 
to  an  earnest  believer  in  Christianity,  than  to  hear  others 
speak  of  its  effects,  as  wrought  in  them.  I  love  earnestness 
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in  every  thing ;  and  every  one  mast  concede,  that  if  the 
claims  of  religion  are  to  be  admitted  at  all,  thej  mnst  be 
recognized  as  supreme.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  so  dis- 
tasteful as  conventionalism,  and  a  deference  to  the  world's 
opinion  in  matters  affecting  one's  relritioiis  to  God.  !N*o, 
sir ;  such  a  meeting  as  I  have  been  permitted  to  witness 
this  evening  can  never  offend  me«" 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  say,  sir,'^  said  Mr.  Springfield, 
"  that  I  am  highly  gratified  to  hear  you  express  yourself 
in  this  way.  Persons  of  culture,  unacquainted  with  our 
usages,  sometimes  find  their  taste  offended  by  them.  I 
am  not,  liowever,  surprised  to  find  that  you  are  differently 
affected  by  our  love-feast." 

De  Vane  bowed,  appreciating  the  compliment  which 
was  paid  to  the  real  nobleness  of  his  nature, 

"  I  was  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Ar- 
thur," said  De  Vane. 

"  They  are  superior  men,"  replied  Mr.  Springfield.  "Mr. 
Chalmers  was  educated  at  your  (^)llege,  and  is  a  person 
of  fine  acquirements.  ]jot]i  as  a  writer  aiid  preacher,  ]ie 
ranks  high.  You  can  hear  liim  on  Sunday  morning,  if  you 
wish,  as  he  is  to  preach  at  that  time." 

"  I  shall  certainly  avail  myself  of  the  privilege,"  said 
I>e  Vane. 

Mr.  Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "is  a.  Georgian ; 

not  thoroughly  educated,  but  Bclf-taught,  and  lie  is  still 
rapidly  iniproving.  He  is  a  very  able  preacher,  and  his 
increasing  libraiy  attests  his  love  of  books  and  his  prog- 
ress in  learning.  His  language  is  remarkable  for  its 
purity,  and  his  style  possesses  a  great  charm." 

"  I  must  hear  him  at  some  time,"  said  De  Vane,  "  I 
admire  him  greatly.  There  is  a  manliness  about  his  air 
very  pleasing  to  me." 

"T  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield.  "He 
is  a  great  favorite  of  mine." 
J  8* 
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"  I  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  I  prefer,"  said  Esther. 
I  admire  them  both.   They  are  charming  men.*' 
"  You  are  fortunate  in  having  such  ministers,"  said  Be 
Vane, 

"  Very  much  so,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield. 

Aflor  sonio  conversatioji  upon  other  subjects,  D&  Vane 
rose  and  took  leave  of  the  family,  saying  that  he  should 
not  fail  to  hear  Mr.  Chalmers  on  Sunday. 

He  found  Waring  in  his  room  awaiting  his  return,  and 
anxious  to  know  how  the  meeting  had  irripressed  him. 

"  Well,  Be  Vane,  what  do  you  think  of  a  love-feast  ?" 

"  I  was  profoundly  impressed  with  it,"  said  Do  Vane, 
"  and  I  shall  hope  to  Lav  e  the  privilege  of  attending  one 
sometimes.    I  love  its  earnestness." 

"Just  as  I  expected,"  said  Waring.  "I  ^^aa  confident 
that  you  would  see  it  in  that  light.  Ah  1  De  Vane,  you 
ought  to  he  a  Christian.'^ 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  one,"  said  De  Vane. 

"Did  you  like  Mr.  Chalmers ?"  asked  Waring. 

"  Greatly,"  said  De  Vane.  "  I  aia  to  hear  him  on 
Sunday.  Mr.  Spring£cld  informed  me  that  he  would 
preach." 

"  Yes,"  said  Waring,  "  it  will  delight  you.  He  is  a 
charming  preacher.  A  more  polished  one  you  never 
heard." 

Then  followed  a  long  conversation  upon  other  subjects ; 

and  when  the  friends  separated  for  the  night,  the  town 
clock  was  striking  twelve. 

On  Sundav  morninor  the  Methodist  church  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  the  first  people  of  the  town  pressed 
eagerly  to  hear  Mr.  Chalmers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarendon 
were  both  present,  and  were  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Haber- 
sham and  Miss  Godolphin.  Mr.  Hallam  and  other  emi- 
nent men  were  scattered  through  the  congregation.  War^ 
ing  took  his  accustoiued  seat,  and  De  Vane  was  by  his 
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Mr.  Chalmers  rose  in  the  pulpit,  and  opened  tho 
services  by  reading  a  portion  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament. 

His  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  of  intellieot,  sensi- 
bility, and  refinement.  His  dark  lambent  eyes  were  fall 
of  expression,  and  his  finely-chiseled  features  bore  the 

ineffaceable  stamp  of  genius  and  sentiiiieuL.  His  reading 
wavS  very  fine,  clear,  and  rhetorical,  lunl  his  hearers 
caught  new  views  of  the  meaning  of  particular  passages 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  he  uttered  them. 

A  hymn  followed — one  of  remarkable  beauty — ^whioh 
was  read  in  a  way  to  impress  the  sentiments  which  it  em- 
bodied, almost  as  deeply  as  if  it  had  been  sung,  and  then 
the  whole  congregation,  rising  to  their  feet,  sang  it,  Mr. 
Chalmers  himself  leading  the  music.  'The  prayer  that  fol- 
lowed impressed  De  Vane,  and  he  thought  it  the  iinest  lie 
had  ever  heard.  Another  hymn  followed,  sung  without 
the  lines  being  recited  from  the  pulpit;  and  then  Mr. 
Chalmers  rose,  and  announcing  his  text,  proceeded  to  de- 
liver his  sermon,  without  reference  even  to  notes.  His 
text  was  from  the  eightieth  Psalm,  first  verse :  "  Give  ear, 
O  Shepherd  of  Israel,  thou  that  leadest  J oseph  like  a  fiock ; 
thou  that  dwell  est  between  the  cherubims,  shine  ibrth." 

It  was  a  transceiidentlv  ffreat  discourse,  blendniLi-  aro;ii- 
ment,  illustration,  beauty,  and  fervor  in  wonderful  combi- 
nation and  matchless  power.  The  tenderness  of  the  all- 
merciful  Father ;  the  glory  of  the  God  of  hosts  dwelling 
between  the  cherubims ;  the  outshining  of  his  nature  iii 
manifestations  of  love  for  a  lost  race,  until  at  length,  on 
Calvary,  the  expiring  Son,  encircled  by  the  angels  who 
bent  in  wondering  gaze  orer  the  priceless  sacrifice  laid 
before  the  mercy-seat — all  was  described  in  language  so 
perfect,  so  pure,  «o  much  in  harmony  with  the  sublime 
theme  of  the  preacher,  that  all  who  heard  him  yielded 
ready  sympathy,  and  wept  those  tears  which  come  from 
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the  depths  of  the  soul.  Some  sohbing  was  heard,  but  the 
prevailing  tribute  of  the  audience  to  the  power  of  the  dis- 
course, was  that  of  profuse  weeping.  Never  in  all  his  life 
had  De  Vane  been  so  deeply  affected.  His  taste,  his  sensi- 

bilit)  ,  Lis  judguient — all  approved  what  he  had  heard,  and 
there  was  no  room  for  crit  icism.  Mr,  Arthur  concluded 
the  services  in  his  line,  warm,  natural  way ;  and  so  far 
from  impairing  the  effect  of  the  discourse^  heightened  and 
strengthened  it. 

As  the  congregation  were  dispersing,  De  Vane  met  Mr. 
Clarendon  and  his  party  5  his  eyes  were  moist,  and  the 
ladies  were  still  weeping, 

*'  What  a  discourse  said  Mr.  Clarendon.  "  I  forgot 
the  world  and  tinio  and  myself,  until  it  was  ended.'' 

"  You  have  described  my  own  emotions,"  said  De  Yane. 
"  It  was  odorious," 

The  ladies  entered  the  carriage.  Esther  came  up,  to 
take  the  extended  hand  of  Mr.  Clarendon.  "  What  do 
you  Methodists  mean  he  said.  "  Do  you  intend  to  cap- 
tivate ns  all  ?" 

"  Only  to  make  you  free  indeed,"  she  rei^lied,  smiling 
through  her  tears. 

De  Yane  shook  hands  with  her  silently.  She  turned  to 
Speak  to  Mrs.  Habersham  and  Miss  Grodolphin ;  and  De 
Vane,  joining  Waring,  who  was  standing  near  him, 
walked  away  from  the  Methodist  chapel. 


CHAPTER  X 


**  LovB  not  t  .0  warning  I  vainly  said, 

In  prc'Jcnt  honrs  as  in  years  j^onc  117 ; 
hove  t'ir.gs  a  huio  roniid  the  dear  one's  head, 
Paultleaij,  irainortalj  tiil  tUey  cbaage  or  die. 
Love  not  I" 

CiJROUMS  MORTOV. 

The  weeks  flew  by  swiftly.  Waring  was  closely  engaged 
with  his  duties  at  the  College,  and  De  Vane  was  pursaing 

his  btudies  ^vith  diliiixince.  He  made  rapid  progress,  and 
was' already  uearl^r  prejiared  to  j)ass  the  examination  re- 
quired for  admi?f=^ion  to  the  l)ar.  Still  lie  had  no  thoui;]it 
of  making  immediate  application,  intending  to  take  a  more 
extended  course,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the 
profession.  He  had  not  received  any  reply  to  the  letters 
which  he  had  written  to  Mrs.  De  Vane.  Occasionally 
Waring  joined  him  in  riding  with  Miss  Godolphin  and 
KstLcr,  and  they  sometimes  drove  in  tlie  evening  in  De 
"Vane^s  o|.Kiu  carriage,  stopping  to  visit  Iriends  or  to  walk 
in  the  public  garden,  just  as  they  found  it  most  agreeable. 

One  evening  Waring  and  De  Vane  were  riding  with 
Miss  Godolphin  and  Esther ;  they  had  been  on  an  excursion 
to  the  sand-hills,  and  upon  their  return  were  just  entering 
the  town,  when  Manfred  started  suddenly,  and  plunging 
to  the  side  ef  the  road  where  it  was  precipitous,  came  near 
leaping  into  the  ravine  which  skirted  it.  But  for  the  ad- 
mirahh^  tskill  with  which  P^sther  controlled  him,  he  wouhl 
have  done  so ;  and  even  when  restrained,  he  stood  with 
expanded  nostrils  and  dilated  eyes,  the  very  picture  of 
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terror.  Be  Vane  instantly  rode  to  the  aid  of  Esther,  and 
soothed  the  frightened  liorse  by  speaking  to  him  cheerfully 
and  laying  his  hand  firmly  upon  his  neck. 

"Waring  and  Miss  Godolphin,  who  were  a  little  way  in 
the  rear,  came  up,  and  the  group  formed  a  subject  for  the 
pencil  of  au  artist.  The  sun,  which  shed  liis  strong  red 
beams  throiigli  the  pme  forest,  which  comes  up  to  the 
very  boundaries  of  tlic  town  '  revealed  a  beino;  standini^  on 
a  projecting  rook  on  the  road-side,  who  seemed  scarcely  of 
this  world.  She  was  very  tall,  dark  as  an  Indian,  her 
black  hair  streaming  down  her  shoulders  like  a  mantle, 
her  eyes  blazing  and  wild  with  some  strange  passion,  her 
dress  fantastic  as  that  of  a  stage-queen,  and  her  attitude 
full  of  unconscious  majesty.  The  sunlight  lell  upon  lier, 
and  a  very  large,  perfectly  black  greyh<)nnd  stood  by  her 
side,  while  the  party  on  horseback,  arrested  by  the  object 
before  them,  confronted  her  silently,  and  with  almost  a 
sense  of  awe.  Several  minutes  elapsed  before  any  one 
spoke :  at  length  De  Yane  said : 

"  My  good  woman,  why  do  you  stand  there  on  the  road- 
side ?  Are  you  in  want  of  any  thing 

The  woman  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  face  of  the  yonng  man, 
and  seemed  to  study  it  as  if  she  would  read  his  soul.  Bhe 
spoke  at  length,  in  tones  so  sad  as  almost  to  sound  like 
the  wailing  of  deep  grief.  **  You  are  brave,  and  she  is 
young  and  fair ;  but  will  that  make  your  path  bright  ?  I 
have  seen  the  past  and  can  read  the  foture.  Clouds  will 
darken  the  morning  sky,  though  the  sun  be  never  so 
strong." 

In  spite  of  his  own  judgment,  and  the  cool  courage  for 
which  he  was  remarkable,  De  Van^  conid  not  treat  the 
words  lightly.  He  was  distressed.  Esther  became  very 
pale. 

Waring  and  Miss  Grodolphin  looked  on  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  but  observing  the  effect  of  the  woman's  words  on 
Esther,  Waring  rode  nearer,  and  said : 
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"  ^ly  good  woman,  who  are  you  ?   Wliat  can  we  do  for 

you  ?" 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him,  and  then  looking  steadily 
at  Miss  Godolphin,  who  sat  moyeless  in  her  dark  dress  on 
her  black  horse,  like  a  queen  mourning  some  dead  lo^ed 
one,  she  said : 

*'  Darkness  sometimes  comes  in  the  moraiug,  and  then 
the  Biui  biirvSts  fortli  and  the  sky  m  all  "hrig;ht." 

Miss  Godolphin  trembled,  she  scarcely  knew  why;  a 
vague  terror  possessed  her.  The  innate  superstition  of  her 
nature  was  touched,  and  she  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  the 
strange  being  before  her — ^unearthly  and  superhuman — 
could  read  the  sealed  book  of  fate. 

"  It  is  very  strange  I"  said  Waring.  "  What  does  she 
mean  9'' 

"What  can  she  mean  y^-  said  De  Vane.  "She  must  be 
some  maniac  who  has  wandered  irom  her  keepers.  She 
may  be  in  want."  Taking  out  his  purse,  he  threw  a  gold- 
piece  at  her  feet,  and  said:  "Perhaps  you  are  far  from 
home ;  there  is  something  that  will  buy  food  for  you  until 
you  find  your  people." 

T]io  woman  lixed  her  gaze  on  him  once  more;  a  kindly 
look  passed  into  her  brilliant  eyes,  and  she  said  gently  : 
"  Brave  .souls  endure  long.  When  storms  pass  by,  the 
cloudless  heavens  are  bright,  and  the  earth  rejoices  once 
more.'* 

Turning  away  from  the  spot  where  she  stood,  without 
stooping  to  take  up  the  piece  of  gold  which  De  Vane  had 
thrown  at  her  feet,  she  walked  slowly  into  the  woods  and 

disappeared.    The  party  rode  on. 

She  is  a  strange  being,''  said  Wai-ing.    "She  must 
have  Iriends  near  here,  and  if  her  pride  revolts  against  the 
offer  of  money,  doubtless  she  will  return  to  secure  it,  or 
send  sonie  of  her  people  for  it." 
"She  18  most  extraordinary,"  said  De  Vane;  "her  ap- 
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pearance  is  that  of  an  Indian  woman,  and  yet  her  features 
are  those  of  the  white  race." 

"I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  having  seen  her,"  said  Es- 
ther, "  but  when  or  where,  it  is  impossible  tp  say.  She 
frightened  me,  T  am  ashamed  to  say,  dreadftilly." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,"  said  De  Vaue.  "  Llev  appear- 
ance was  sudden,  and  it  was  enoiio^h  to  startle  any  one." 

"  She  is  a  very  strange  person,"  said  ]\[iss  Godolpliin. 
"  She  really  seems  unearthly.  Do  you  think.  Miss  Words- 
worth, it  is  possible  that  you  can  have  met  her  anywhere 
before  ?" 

"  I  am  confident  that  I  have,"  said  Esther.   "  It  seems  a 

mere  drcriLn,  l)at  it  is  too  distinct  to  be  unreal," 

"  What  remarkal)le  language  she  uses  I"  said  De  Vane. 
"  It  is  really  poetical." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Waring,  "  that  it  is  very  much  in 
the  Indian  style  ?  They  are  poetical,  as  all  tribes  dwelling 
in  the  midst  of  nature  are  found  to  be,  and  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes  rise  in  the  use  of  language  to  a  highly  figur- 
ative and  even  ornate  and  elegant  style." 

" The  language  of  tliat  woinan,"  said  T)e  Vane,  "reminds 
one  of  Ossian — it  is  lofty,  fiuurative,  and  sad." 

"  She  assumed  the  tone  of  a  sibyl,"  said  Miss  Godolphin. 
**  She  spoke  as  if  human  fortunes  were  revealed  to  her." 

"  Yet  she  was  as  indefinite  as  an  oracle,"  said  Waring. 

Her  generalization  was  such  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
verify  her  prophecies,  whatever  turn  human  fortunes  might 
take." 

"Still,"  said  De  Vane,  "there  seemed  to  be  some  deep 
meaning  in  her  words.  I  confess  to  a  vein  of  superstition 
In  my  nature." 

"That  comes  of  your  passion  for  the  classics,"  said 
Waring.  "  Augurs  and  soothsayers  decided  the  fortunes 
of  men  and  states  in  foimer  times." 

"  I  confess  too,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  that  I  share  Mr, 
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De  Vane's  respect  for  such  predictions  as  we  have  just  lis- 
tened to.  That  woman  may  be  endowed  with  snpematu- 
ral  vision.'* 

".Scarcclj ,  I  should  think,"  said  Waring.  "We  must 
inquire  about  her." 

It  was  understood  thfit  they  were  to  pass  the  evening 
at  Mr?.  Spriiigflekrs,  it  being  Thursday,  when  she  received, 
without  issuing  cards  of  invitation. 

The  evening  was  fine,  and  an  unusually  larc^e  company 
assembled  in  the  attractive  drawing-rooms  of  Mrs.  Spring- 
field. The  cheerfulness,  the  unpretending  elegance,  and 
the  high  culture  which  reigned  in  the  house,  made  it  a 
most  agreeable  one  to  visit.  Largo  entcrtaiumcnts  ^vero 
never  given,  but  at  ibe  receptions  t  he  numbers  were  s^ome- 
times  such  as  to  rival  those  brought  together  by  regular 
cards  of  invitation. 

Mrs.  Habersham  accompanied  Miss  Godolphin,  and  Mr. 
Clarendon  soon  sought  them,  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  them. 

"  O  Mr.  Clarendon !"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  we  had  a 
rare  adventure  this  evening,  and  I  have  nut  ceased  to  trem- 
ble yet." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  he,  opening  his  eyes  very  wide,  and 
looking  sympathetic  horror ;  "  and  what .  shape  did  it 
come  in 

"  Oh  t  I  can  not  undertake  to  relate  it,  in  the  absence  of 
Miss  Wordsworth.  She  was  present,  and  shared  my  ter- 
ror," said  Miss  Godolphin, 

"Then  let  us  find  lier,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  olToriug  her 
his  arm.  They  made  thek  way  into  the  library,  where 
Esther  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  Waring ;  and 
going  to  jbhe  spot  where  she  stood,  Mr.  Clarendon  bowed, 
and  said : 

"I  am  here,  JGss*  Wordsworth,  to  hear  you  repeat  a 
tale  which  is  to  freeze  my*  young  blood,  and  make  my 
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Tiair  to  stand  on  end,  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 
Will  you  deign  to  speak  ?" 

And  has  not  Miss  Godolphin  informed  you  of  our  ad- 
venture ?"  said  Esther,  smiling. 

"  Only  that  you  have  had  an  adventure ;  but  not  a  word 
further  can  I  prevail  on  ker  to  utter,*'  snid  lie. 

"Ob  !  here  comes  my  uncle,*'  said  Esther,  "and  lie  can 
recite  it,  and  enlighten  you  better  than  I  can.  I  told 
him  what  had  occurred  upon  my  return  home,  and  he  is 
confident  that  he  knows  the  person  who  startled  us  so 
much,'' 

Mr.  Springfield  came  up,  and  he  was  appealed  to  for  an 

explanation. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  T)e  Yane  he  asked,  turning  to  Waring* 
"  He  should  hear  what  I  have  to  say." 

"I  am  looking  for  him  every  moment,"  said  Waring. 
"He  received  letters  from  Virginia  just  as  we  reached 
home,  and  he  said  that  he  would  look  over  them,  and 
follow  me  before  a  great  while." 

At  that  moment.  Do  Vane  entered  the  room,  and  ad- 
vanced directly  to  the  group  in  which  Esther  was  stand- 
ing. He  looked  somewhat  graver  tlian  usual,  and  bowed 
with  stately  grace  to  the  party  aw^aiting  his  approach. 

"  An  opportune  arrival  I"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  extending 
his  hand  to  him.  "  I  await  with  impatience  the  unfolding 
of  a  tale,  which  can  not  be  disclosed  until  you  are  ready 
to  hear  it.   Welcome,  sir  I" 

"  I  regret  my  late  arrival  on  every  account,"  said  De 
Vane,  but  I  trust  that  I  am  yet  in  time  to  be  eiiligiitened 
by  any  disclosures  that  are  to  be  made." 

"  Mr.  Springfield,  will  you  please  to  proceed  ?"  said  Mr. 
Clarendon. 

"  It  seems,  then,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "that  our  young 
Mends  were  returning  this  evening  from  an  excursion  on 
horseback,  when,  just  at  the  limits  of  the  town  where  the 
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pin  OS  rise  in  such  a  fine  grove,  Esther's  horse  started  vio- 
lently, and  threatened  to  go  over  the  precipice  on  the  side 
of  the  road,  when  Mr.  De  Vane,  with  great  coolness  and 
judgment,  soothed  Manfred,  and  held  him  from  doiiig  mis- 
chief; when,  looking  across  tlie  road,  to  discover  what  had 
frighteticd  liim,  a  strange  woman  Avas  seen  staii<ling  on  a 
projecting  rock,  in  a  queen-like  attitude,  and  dressed  quite 
out  of  the  way  in  which  civilized  females  are  accustomed 
to  appear ;  and,  upon  being  accosted,  she  proceeded  to  utter 
one  or  two  prophetic  sentences,  in  highly  figurative  style. 
Her  language  was  fine,  her  manner  majestic,  and  the 
words  evidently  designed  to  convey  some  hiddian  mean- 
ing." 

"  What  were  the  words  ?"  asked  Mr.  Clarendon. 

Esther  colored  deeply,  and  De  Yaua  looked  uneasy. 
Waring  hesitated  to  say  any  thing,  and  Miss  Godolphin 
was  profoundly  interested. 

**  Upon  my  soul !"  said  Mr,  Clarendon,  "  I  am  becoming 
deeply  interested.  This-  begins  to  look  as  if  it  meant 
something." 

Waring  fciinilcd,' and  said:  "I  fiu|)])oso  1  must  answer 
your  question,  as  Mr.  Springdield  was  not  of  our  party 
when  the  woman  appeared  to  us.  Observing  her  strange 
demeanor,  I  was  curious  to  know  what  she  might  have  to 
say,  and  therefore  observed  her  closely.  In  reply  to  a 
question  from  Mr.  De  Vane,  as  to  '  Why  she  stood  on  the 
road-side?  if  she  was  in  want  of  any  thing  ?'  she  looked  on 
him  with  the  eyes  of  an  awakened  siljyl,  and  after  a  full 
survey  both  of  himself  and  Miss  Wurds worth,  she  said,  in 
low,  sad  tones ;  '  You  are  brave^  and  she  is  young  and  fair  / 
hiU  will  that  make  your  path.hHght  ?  I  ham  seen  the  pasty 
and  lisan  read  the  futare,  Cloitds  will  darken  the  morning 
sky^  though  the  sun  be  never  so  strong.'*  I  then  rode  nearer, 
and  asked  her  if  we  could  do  any  thing  for  her ;  when, 
fixing  upon  me  the  same  steady  gaze  which  she  had  turned 
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on  Be  Vane,  she  said :  ^Darkness  sometimes  covnes  in  tke 
morning,  and  tThen  the  sun  bursts  forth,  and  the  sJcy  is  aU 
bright*^  Upon  this  Mr.  De  Vane  threw  a  piece  of  gold  at 
her  feet,  which  she  disdained  to  touch,  but  looking  kindly 

on  liim,  she  said,  '  Jirave  souls  e7iclure  long.  'When  stor/ns 
pass  by^  tlie  cloudlesi^  /ieai'e)iii  are  bright,  and  the  earth 
rejoices  once  mxyref  when  she  turned  away,  and  disap- 
peai'ed." 

"  It  is  very  wohderftil !"  exclaimed  Mr,  Clarendon,  evi- 
dently deeply  impressed  by  what  he  had  heard. 
"  I  found  Esther  so  much  agitated  when  she  reached 

home,"  said  Mr.  .Springfield,  "  that  I  tried  to  soothe  her, 
by  giving  her  the  only  explanation  which,  I  tliiiik,  can 
apply  to  an  incident  so  extraordiiuiry.  Wiien  I  resided  in 
Georgia,  I  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  I  learned  from  one  of 
them  an  account  so  remarkable  and  interesting  that  it 
haunted  me.  An  English  gentleman,  becoming  embittered 
against  his  friends,  came  to  this*  country,  and  entered  the 
Cherokee  nation,  adopted  their  Habits,  their  dress,  and,  in 
short,  became  one  of  them.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a 
chief,  and  lived  with  the  people  of  his  adoption  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  A  daughter  was  born  to  him,  and  she  was 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  received  a, thorough  edu- 
cation. Returning,  to  visit  her  people,  who  had  made 
great  progress  in  civilization,  she  was  the  object  of  much 
attention  from  all  travelers  passing  through  the  nation, 
and  she  atiraoted  the  notice  of  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  who  actually  asked  iier  in  nnirriaee.  Obstacles 
were  interposed  by  her  father,  and  the  gentleman,  find- 
ing him  ineicorable,  and  the  daughter  refusing  to  dis- 
obey, abandoned  her.  Shut  up  in  the  nation,  her  mind 
acting  on  itself,  with  so  little  to  divert  it  from  dwelling 
on  her  sorrow,  she  lost  her  reason,  and  at  once  became,  in 
the  estimation  of  her  people,  a  prophetess.    They  vene- 
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rated  her,  and  cxiiUed  her  into  the  highest  rank  of  in- 
S}»ired  beings.  k^ume  years  since,  when  Esther  was  a 
child,  some  of  the  tribe  came  to  Athens,  where  we  were 
on  a  visit,  and  she  accompanied  them.  Going  out  to  their 
encampment,  we  met  the  prophetess,  and  she  took  a 
wonderful  fancy  to  Esther,  who,  while  greatly  alarmed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Indians,  seemed  to  approach  her 
without  fear.  I  think,  even  then,  she  uttered  some  pre- 
diction about  E&tlicr,  iii  which  cloud  and  sunshine  were 
mueli  intermixed,  but  I  do  not  recall  it  distinctly,  of 
course  rcirardiuij;  it  as  of  no  luomeut." 

**But,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "can  it  be  possible  she  iB 
here  ?   Can  this  be  the  prophetess 

"  I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be,"  said  Mr.  Springfield ; 
"  but  it  is  possible  that  some  Wandering  party  of  the  Ohe- 
rokees  nuiy  may  be  visiting  here,  in  prospect  of  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Legislature.'* 

J)e  Vane,  Esther,  and  Mim  Godolpliiu  liad  all  listened  to 
the  conversation  with  the  deepest  interest. 

"  Her  language,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  was  that  -of  an 
educated  womanr  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  more  im- 
pressively uttered,  Mr.  De  Vane  ?'* 

Never,**  said  De  Vane,  "  never ;  and  her  appearance 
was  nothing  short  of  majestic." 

"It  is  very  remarkable,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  tliat  per- 
sons who  profess  to  be  able  to  read  the  future  at  once 
acquire  a  certain  ascendency  over  us.  I  doubt  if  the 
strongest  minds  are  not  to  some  extent  under  the  dominion 
of  that  subtle  superstition  which  asserts  its  sway  so  widely 
as  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  universaL  It  is  one  of  those 
points  where  civilization  and  barbarism  meet.  Humanity, 
in  all  its  conditions,  desires  to  i'athoru  the  infinite,  and  to 
read  the  invisible;  and  we  yield  sojue  deference  to  the 
claims  of  those  wlu>  profess  to  be  able  to  see  coming  events 
in  the  shadows  which  they  cast  before  them.'* 
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**Tho  observation  is,  I  tliink,"  said  WMvinfi,  a  perfectly 
just  one;  aii'l  L  confess  that  I  experienced  tUis  evcuin'jf, 
wken  we  were  confronted  with  that  extraordinfiry  woman, 
a  certain  degree  of  deference  and  more  respect  for  her  ut< 
terances  than  they  were  at  all  entitled  to." 

"By  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "her  words  were 
very  remarkable.  She  has  uttered  a  prophecy  almost  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  and  yet  susceptible  of  clear  inter- 
pretation." 

The  heightening  color  of  Esther,  the  conscious  look  of 
De  Vane,  and  the  expression  of  lliss  Godolphin'a  face,  sat- 
isfied him  that  it  was  a  siibject  too  deeply  involving  the 
happiness  of  those  about  him  to  be  discussed  lightly ;  and 
he  added :  "  I  must  looKinto  this,  and  see  if  the  prophetess 
can  read  my  fortunes." 

"Ah  !  Mr.  Clarendon,"  said  Esther,  "  it  requires  no  pro- 
phetess to  read  your  future.    It  is  to  be  a  brilliant  one." 

"  And  you  are  ascending  the  tripod  ?"  said  Mr.  Claren- 
don. "  I  yield  to  such  n  ]  riestess,"  and  bending  low,  he 
kissed  Esther's  hand.  ^o  sweeter  language  could  greet 
me  if  I  stood  at.  Delphi." 

The  group  dispersed,  other  persons  coming  forward,  and 
Mr.  Springfield  turning  away  to  attend  to  guests  just  com- 
ing in.'  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  De  Yane  sought  a 
conversation  with  Esther,  but  found  her  so  surrounded 
that  he  could  only  express  his  wish  to  speak  with  her  alone, 
and  it  was  understood  between  them  that  he  should  call 
the  next  day  at  twelve^  He  took  a  seat  by  the  side  of 
Miss  Godolphin,  and  had  a  long  and  earnest  conversation. 
She  was  eager  to  speak  with  him  of  his  visit  to  Virginia, 
and  she  asked  hiin  seriously  what  his  relations  were  with 
Miss  Guilford. 

"  Were  you  jesting,  Mr.  De  Yane,  when  you  said,  some 
evenings  since,  that  she  had  made  no  impression  on  you  ?" 
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Be  Vane  smiled.  "  And  do  you  stipiDose  that  I  am  really 

a  prisoner  at  large  ?"  he  replied, 

"Do  not  evade  the  qiie-iiuu,"  slie  said,  "but  do  answer 
me  frankly.  I  know  that  she  looked  forward  to  meeting 
you  in  Virginia  with  the  greatest  interest.  She  often  spoke 
of  you,  and  you*  were  the  subject  of  correspondence  with 
your  aunt.  She  was  much  admired  in  Europe,  and  I  am 
curious  to  know  if  you  have  really  escaped,  without  siu> 
rendering  to  charms  which  many  thought  were  irresistible.'^ 

De  Vane  saw  tliat  slio  was  seriovislv  interested.  He  did 
not  doubt  that  the  interest  grew  out  of  a  generous  concern 
for  her  friend,  Miss  Wordsworth.  The  event  of  the  even- 
ing had  startled  her ;  the  roadside  prophetess,  the  strange 
prediction  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  persons  before 
her — ^for  she  had  evidently  designed  her  words  to  be  pro- 
phetic— the  emotion  of  Esther,  all  satisfied  her  that  the 
liappiness  of  at  least  one  party  might  be  involved  in  the 
.growing  intereourse  between  Be  Vane  and  Esther,  and  she 
resolved,  with  true  and  unselfish  courage,  to  seek  a  free 
conversation  with  him. 

'^I  assure  you,  Miss  Godolphin,'' he  said, 'Hhat  I  am 
perfectly  sincere.  I  found  Miss  Guilford^s  beauty  resplend* 
ent,'  and  I  admired  her  greatly.  She  transcended  my  ex- 
pectations. She  is  a  brilliant  woman ;  but  after  an  unre- 
stricted intercourse  of  a  summer's  duration,  I  left  her  with- 
out the  slightest  interest  in  lier,  beyond  tJie  admiration 
wMoh  she  excited  when  we  .first  met.  I  beg  you  to  believe 
me  when  I  assure  you  as  a  friend-^-^nd  I  trust  that  you 
will  permit  me  to  hold  that  relation  to  you — ^that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  regard  Miss  Guilford  with  any 
stronger  or  tenderer  sentiment  than  that  of  admiration.'' 

He  spoke  earnestly*  Miss  Godolphin  extended  her  hand 
to  him,  and  said  : 

"  I  am  honored  by  your  friendship.  Mi*.  De  Vane ;  always 
regard  me  as  your  friend,  and  allow  me  to  say  that  my  in- 
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terest  in  you  is  far  deeper  since  this  conversation  than  it 
was  before." 

Be  Vane  ho  wed.  Esther  had  never  hinted  to  Miss  Go- 
dolphin  her  interest  in  De  Vane,  nor  had  she  at  any  time 
referred  to  their  relations;  T)ut  her  observation  had  satis- 
fied Miss  Godolphin  that  a  nature  so  noble,  pure,  and  true 
as  that  of  Estlier,  if  impressed  at  all,  must  be  so  inefface- 
ably.  Her  heart,  she  felt,  was  like  the  plant  that  blooms 
but  once,  exUales  its  sweetness,  and  then  dies.  She  had 
felt  it  to  bo  her  duty  to  speak  to  Esther  sone  Aveeks  since 
in  regard  to  De  Vane,  to  explain  to  her  the  peculiarities  of 
his  family,  the  hopes  founded  upon  the  expected  alliance 
with  Miss  Guilford ;  and  she  had  related  to  Esther,  for  the 
first  time,  her  own  past ;  her  relations  to  the  family  of  Sir 
George  Godolphin ;  and  the  sufering  which  she  had  en- 
dured. In  the  eonversation  which  had  taken  place  at  Lea- 
sowes,  and  in  wliicti  De  Vane  had  heard  himself  named, 
Mis??  Godolphin  luid  made  this  communication  to  Esther. 

At  this  moment  several  persons  came  to  the  sofa  where 
De  Vane  and  Miss  Godolphin  were  seated,  and  spoke  with 
them,  breaking  oft  a  conversation  intensely  interesting  to 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  and  turning  upon  subjects 
which  must  have  led  to  farther  explanations,  if  it  had  con- 
tinned;  but  soeiety  is  imperious,  and  presently  quite  a 
general  and  sparkling  talk  sprang  up,  in  which  Miss  Go- 
dolphin bore  a  leading  part. 

Music  followed,  Miss  Godolphin  taking  the  piano,  and 
Esther  accompanying  her  with  her  voice,  in  one  of  those 
grand  old  songs  which  made  every  thing  yield  before  the 
Bway  of  passion  uttering  itself  in  this  language  of  poetry, 
and  borrowing  harmony  to  raise  and  spiritualize  it.  And 
60  the  evening  wore  away,  and  the  guests  departed. 

Kot  all  to  sleep,  however  ;  for  Waring  and  Be  Vane 
outsat  the  early  hours  of  the  night  in  conversation  j  and 
Miss  Grodolphin  and  Esther  invoked  tired  nature's  sweet 
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restorer  all  in  vain,  until  long  after  midnight,  when  they 
sank  into  slumbers  full  of  dreams,  in  which  the  majestic 
form  oif  the  wild  prophetess  stood  once  more  before  them, 
speaking  of  the  past  and  the  fiiture* 

The  next  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  De  Vane  called  on  Es- 
ther, and  was  received  by  her  in  the  drawing-room. 

"I  hope,"  said  he,  "that  yon  are  bright  to-day,  and 
that  yon  have  suffered  nothing  from  the  adventure  of 
yesterday." 

**  Not  quite  bright,"  said  Esther.  "  I  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  sleep  last  night.  Visions  of  the  strange  woman 
whom  wd  met  floated  before  me,  imtil  daylight  streamed 
in  through  the  windows,  bringing  quite  a  sense  of  relief." 

"  She  seemed  to  impress  yon,"  said  De  Vime  ;  "  and  she 
was  certainly  an  extraordinary  person  to  meet  on  the  road- 
side. I  intend  to  ride  ont  to  the  same  spot  this  evening, 
to  see  if  any  trace  of  her  can  be  found." 

"Do,"  said  Esther^  **I  feel  the  greatest  interest  in 
knowing  more  of  her.  My  aimt  agrees  in  thinking.it 
must  be  the  person  whom  my  uncle  described  to  us  last 
evening." . 

;  *^I  do  not  donbt  it,"  said  De  Yane.  "  How  strange  it 
is  that  such  beings  ntter  words,  which  seem  to  come 
freighted  with  supernatural  meaning  and  emphasis !  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  upon  returning  to  my  room  last 
evening,  my  servant  handed  me  a  package  of  letters,  and 
«mong  them  was  one  from  my  aunt.  It  is  very  long,  but 
t  shall  put  it  in  your  hands  to  read,  for  I  intend,  Esther, 
to  treat  you  throughout  our  intercourse  with  perfect  frank- 
ness. I  can  give  you  no  liigher  proof  of  my  love  uiid  con- 
fidence." 

He  handed  her  the  letter,  and  added :  "  Do  not  read  it 
now.   I  shall  leave  it  with  you.   You  will  observe  that 
the  prediction  of  the  sibyl  is  speedily  verified ;  clouds  be- 
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gin  to  overspread  oxir  path.  But  let  us  take  oourage;  they 
will  not  linger  forever," 

A  deep  flush  overspread  Esther^s  :^ce,  but  she  was 
silent. 

"My  father,"  cuntinued  l)e  Yarie, does  not  kiio^v^  you, 
and  bis  coiiveutional  prejudices  are  like  the  Virginia 
mountains,  deep-seated,  and  shrouded  often  in  mists  and 
clouds,  whioh  shut  out  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  bright- 
est and  purest  mornings.  I  am  not  surprised  at  this.  I 
looked  for  it,  but  my  aunt,  like  a  glorious  woman  as  she 
is,  is  for  us,  Esther,  and  that  secures  every  thing.  It  de^ 
lights  me,  and  fills  me  with  hope." 

Kstlicr  looked  at  tlie  address  of  tlic  letter  wl.ich  she 
held  in  her  hand.  The  writing  had  a  stateliness  about  it, 
and  elegance.  It  was  thoroughly  English,  and,  she  fan- 
cied, thoroughly  aristocratic. 

"I  am  happy  to  know,"  she  said,  "that  Mrs.  De  Vane 
regards  me  kindly.  I  am  of  course  indebted  to  you  for 
that." 

"  I  have  only  described  you  as  you  are,  Esther,"  said  De 
Vane  J  "and  Mrs.  De  Vane  has  great  conlidence  in  my 
taste  and  judgment.  We  often  s})oko  of  you  when  I  was 
in  Virginia ;  and  when  she  became  satisfied  that  her  plans 
for  me  respecting  Miss  Guilford  would  not  sncceod,  she 
began  to  hear  my  representation  of  you  favorably.  But 
my  last  letter,  in  which  I  described  an  interview  at  Lea- 
se wes,  seems  to  have  completed  the  conquest,  and  she  is 
now  earnestly  our  Mend." 

Esther  smiled. 

"We  must  he  brave,  Efeiuer,'' he  continued.  "My  fa- 
ther's confidence  in  Mrs.  De  Vane  is  fathomless.  He 
knows  how  fastidious  she  is,  and  how  thoroughly  devoted 
sh^is  to  caste*  I  shall  bring  every  thing  right,  and  our 
sky  will  yet  be  cloudless." 

"  You  must  not  suffer  me,  Mr.  De  Vane,"  she  said,  "  to 
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introduce  anhappiness  into  your  family.  I  should  be 
wretched  if  I  saw  any  estrangement  between  you  and 
your  father.  Never,  never  could  I  forgive  myself  if  that 
should  follow." 

"My  dearest  Efither,"  said  De  Vane,  "you  must  take  a 
brighter  view  of  our  relations.  I  can  await  the  passing 
away  of  the  clouds.    Can  you  not  V" 

"I  have  already  said,"  replied  Esther,  "that  yon  need 
not  doubt  my  interest  in  you.  It  is  too  sincere  to  permit 
me  to  darken  your  home,  by  bringing  the  shadow  of  your 
father's  displeasure  upon  you.  You  need  not  fear  any 
change  in  my  regard  for  yon,  bnt  every  consideration  sat- 
isfies me  that  there  slioiild  be  no  ehano;e  in  onr  relations 
without  the  full  approbation  of  General  De  Vane.'' 

Her  soul,  full  of  truth,  shone  through  her  eyes,  and  she 
seemed  almost  majestic  as  with  tones  sad  and  gentle,  but 
firm  and  steady,  she  uttered  these  words ;  as  a  priestess 
of  Apollo  glowing  with  earthly  love,  but  yet  true  to  the 
vows  which  bound  her  still  to  minister  at  the  altar,  might 
repel  the  love  who  sought  to  lead  her  away  from  the  tem- 
ple where  she  wort^biped. 

"Well,  Esther,"  said  De  Vane,  "I  can  not  doubt  the 
future.  I  will  never  relinquish  yoTi :  neveir  but  with  life 
itself.  Life  to  me  without  you  is  desolate.  I  scorn  its 
highest  prizes,  its  ambition,  its  glory ;  and  as  to  its  heart- 
less, soulless  conventionalisms,  I  hate  and  trample  upon 
them.  The  paltry  tilings  tliat  the  world  values,  I  detest ; 
and  the  stately  establishments  Av  bich  it  sets  up  and  vene- 
rates are  but  pyramids  to  hold  tlie  ashes  of  the  dead — hol- 
low, gloomy  vaults,  where  every  thing  is  cold  and  life- 
less." 

The  young  patrician  rose  from  his  seat,  and  stood  in  the 
full  height  of  his  strength  and  pride.   He  felt  that  he  was 

a  VAN. 

"They  shall  never  bind  me,"  he  continued,    with  theii* 
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fetters,  golden  though  they  be ;  nor  compel  me  to  bow 
before  their  false  gods.  While  I  live  in  this  breathing 
world,  I  will  give  my  soul  its  full  ,  expansion,  and  whatever 
place  the  world  may  assign  me,  I  shall  preserve  my  8elf> 

respect.  Ancestral  lienors  1  family  alliances  I  wlial  are 
these  to  me?  The  poor  Lidian  exchanges  bis  gold  Ibr 
glass  beaSs,  and  fancies  himself  happy;  but  1  Avill  never 
sell  my  sonl  for  the  world's  baubles." 

His  form  towered,  as  he  uttered  these  words  with  start- 
ling energy ;  and  Esther  felt  that  she  had  never  seen  him 
when  he  appeared  so  full  of  glorious  manhood;  He 
seemed  a  demi-god  roused  to  indignation,  and  yet  restrain- 
ing the  passion  tliat  shook  liis  soul.  He  strode  across  the 
floor  several  times,  and,  turuin^jc  to  Esther,  said  with  gen- 
tleness: "I  leave  Mrs.  De  Vane's  letter  with  you,  Esther. 
I  can  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  these  things  just  now. 
Good  morning  !" 

Esther  gave  him  her  hand.  He  grasped  it  with  energy, 
and,  bowing  low,  walked  away. 

The  mid-day  sun  was  in  the  heavens,  and  drifting  clouds, 
sweeping  away  to  the  eastward,  left  his  disk  unvailed. 
De  V  ane  thouo'lit  of  the  sibrl. 

In  the  evening,  De  Vane  and  Waring  rode  to  the  spot, 
the  scene  of  the  adventure  of  the  previous  day ;  but  they 
could  find  no  trace  of  the  strange  being  who  had  startled 
their  party. 

They  rode  into  the  neighboring  woods,  but  they  sought 
in  vain  for  the  prophetess  or  her  people.  The  only  sign 
of  any  stranger  footprints  to  be  discovered  was  near  a 
spring  of  pure  and  abundant  water,  some  lialf-niile  from 
the  road.  There  a  party  had  evidently  pitched  their  tents, 
but  they  were  already  gone,  and  silence  reigned  over  the 
spotk 
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^TJ^  her  foc«  Uiere  was  tbe  tint  of  griefs 
The  settled  shadov  of  an  Inward  strife— 

An<l  an  unquiet  tlroopJnir  of  the  eye, 

As  if  its  lid  wei'e  chai-ged  witk  unsked  tears. 

miat  could  her  grief  be?" 

XiOBD  Btbom. 

The  effect  of  the  appearance  of  the  sibyl  upon  Miss 
Godolphin's  spirits,  was  even  more  marked  and  abiding 

than  on  Estlier'S,  Her  sadness  seemed  to  return  with  in- 
croMsed  power.  She  re- visited  the  past;  and  the  gloom 
which  was  passinu-  away  reasserted  its  dominion.  Like 
the  starlit  heavens  over  which  driB^ing  clouds  fly,  obscur- 
ing their  glory  for  a  time,  but  leaving  the  orbs  which  burn 
in  the  far  depths  the  brighter  for  the  passing  shadow,  all 
the  splendid  qualities  of  her  nature  were  shining  out  with 
increasing  brilliancy,  as  her  melancholy  gave  way.  But 
now,  deeper  gloom  overspread  her  soul,  than  ^\dien  she 
first  returned  from  Enropo.  Esther  obser\ed  this  with 
great  pain,  and  sought  to  attract  her  from  the  dark  stream 
where  she  had  seated  herself,  hanging  her  harp,  like  a  cap- 
tive  Jewish  maiden,  upon  the  willows  which  Mnged  its 
banks.  She  was  much  with  her ;  placed  in  her  hands 
books  which  might  interest  her,  and  brought  her  under 
the  influence,  as  often  as  possible,  of  those  elevating  and 
consoling  views  of  life  which  cheered  her  own  lieart. 

Calling  one  morning  on  her,  she  found  her  seated  in  her 
boudoir,  with  a  letter  lying  before  her,  with  its  margin 
deeply  traced  with  the  lines  of  mourning,  and  it  was  wet 
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with  tears — fresh  tears,  thpugh  the  letter  wa«  an  old  one ; 
and  Esther,  under  an  impulse  which  she  could  not  resist, 
threw  herself  on  the  sofa  by  the  side  of  her  friend,  and  put 
her  arms  around  her  tenderly*  Miss  GodolpMn,  inex* 
pressibly  touched  by  a  mark  of  sympathy  so  warm,  from 
one  whose  habitual  self-restraint  made  her  sometimes 
appear  even  cold,  laid  lier  bead  on  Esther's  sboulder,  and 
wept  af?  if  the  fouiitaiiis  of  sensibilit  y  would  pour  out,  all 
their  lio « x  l  s.  So othed  by  Esther's  gentleness,  she  at  length 
lifted  lier  head — ^that  proud,  beautiful,  splendid  head — and 
kissed  her  friend  passionately,  and  then,  smiling  through 
her  tears,  she  said : 

"  You  will  think  me  weak,  Esther,  very  weak.  I  do  not 
know  that  you  luive  seen  me  Vvccp  before.  But  I  have 
been  re-visiting  the  past,  and  it  has  overwhelmed  me  with 
its  shadows." 

She  handed  Esther  the  open  letter.  It  was  from  bir 
George  Godolphin — ^that  in  wliich  he  reproached  her  with 
having  brought  sorrow  and  desolation  upon  his  house. 
It  was  a  cruel  letter,  and  it  had  crushed  her  spirit. 

Afber  reading  it,  Esther  folded  it  and  laid  it  on  the 
escritoire. 

"Hortensia,"  she  said,  "let  me  speak  with  you  freely. 
You  are  ungenerous  with  yourself.  You  have  become  an 
ally  of  Sir  George  in  accusing  yourself.  A  more  cruel  let- 
ter— a  more  unjust  one — ^I  never  read.  The  visit  to  his 
house  was  at  his  own  solicitation ;  his  son  was  thrown  in 
your  way  ;  you  dealt  bonestly  with  him  throughout ;  you 
left  England;  he  followed  you  to  the  Continent ;  you  never 
at  any  time  eiu  uui  aged  his  addresses  ;  and  when  you  per- 
sisted in  declining  to  yield  to  his  wishes,  he  surrendered 
himself  to  a  generous  but  wild  adventure,  which  bore  him 
away  from  Vtis  home  and  his  country,  it  seems  forever." 

"  Yes,  but  I  encouraged  him,  Esther.  I  cheered  him  on 
in  the  glorious  but  perilous  course  which  he  had  resolved 
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to  pursne,  and  which  would  never  have  heen  entered  on  if 
I  had  given  him  any  hope  fbr  the  future." 

"  But,"  excliiiuied  Esther,  "  you  never  loved  liiiu.  Why 
sliouM  you  sacrltlce  yourself  for  a  mau  whom  you  never 
loved,  and. never  could  have  loved  ?" 

"Oh!  never,  nev^rl  But  still,  Esther,  he  loved  me, 
and  but  for  me  he  would  now  be  the  caressed  and  honored 
son  of  a  stately  but  now  broken-hearted  nobleman,  who 
sees  his  hopes  extinguished  forever." 

"  Hortensia,"  said  Esther  earnestly,  "  have  you  searched' 
your  heart  ?  Was  there  no  love  in  it  V  no  sUglitest  interest 
which  time  uiight  have  developed?" 

Miss  Godolphin  hesitated  not  a  moment.  She  replied 
instantly,  and  with  her  natural  energy  : 

My  heart  required  no  searching.  I  never  loved  him — 
never,  never—nor  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  love  him, 
if  he  stood  before  me  to-day  in  all  the  strength  of  his 
young  manhood." 

"Then,"  said  Esther,  with  a  heaming  smile,  "you  must 
dismiss  this  sadness.  I  assure  you  it  ought  not  to  darken 
your  life  a  moment.  I  am  qualified  to  judge  the  case. 
My  interest  in  you  has  made  me  study  it,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly sure  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  with  which  you 
should  reproach  yourself" 

"Thank  you,  dearest  Esther,"  said  Miss  Godolphin. 
^*  you  are  indeed  an  angel  visiting  me  in  the  wilderness, 
to  comfort  and  ^-nide  me;  and  T  will  trv  to  dj'iuk  of  the 
waters  of  consolation  which  you  have  shown  me."  Both 
smiled  through  their  tears,  for  Esther  had  wept  with  her 
friend. 

It  was  a  beautiful  picture — two  young  beings,  so  con- 
trasted in.  their  personal  appearance,  yet  both  surpassingly 
lovely;  the  one  with  her  profuse  feir  hair  falling  in  rich 

curls  about  lier  bright  face,  the  other  with  her  dark  locks 
braided  in  heavy  masses  and  gathered  in  a  clasp  of  gold 
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at  the  back  of  the  head,  leaving  the  full  outline  of  her 

classical  features  visible ;  seated  side  by  side,  as  if  an 
anfi^ely  quitting  hoaven  for  a  season,  had  come  to  visit 
and  cheer  another  who  wa^  striving  with  passions  which 
would  not  permit  her  yet  to  rise  to  her  celestial  home. 

^^The  appearance  and  language  of  tlie  strange  woman 
whom  we  saw  on  the  roadside,^'  said  Miss  Godolphin,  *4n 
f3ome  way  revived  the  past  powerfully.  The  allusion  to 
darkening  young  days,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  extra- 
ordinary beincT,  affected  me  strangely." 

"I  have  oubcived  it,"  said  Esther,  "  and  can  sympathize 
with  you,  for  1  was  startled  and  saddened  by  it  myself; 
but  I  have  reasoned  m yself  out  of  it.  There  can  be  nothing 
in  what  she  has  said." 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  ^'I  almost  be- 
lieve that  some  beings  do,  in  some  way,  read  coming 
events." 

"  Oh  I  no,"  said  Esther.    "  It  can  not  be." 

"Of  course,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "re^ison  rejects  their 
claims  to  supernatural  power;  and  yet  it  is  wonderful  that 
their  predictions  ax'e  sometimes  verified  by  succeeding 
events.  I  well  remember  that  the  evening  before  my 
cousin  started  on  that  disastrous  adventure,  a  woman,  not 
unlike  her  whom  we  saw  a  few  days  since,  came  to  the 
spot  where  we  were  standing,  and  looking  wildly  into  his 
face,  uttered  a  suleniu  warning  to  hira,  not  to  make  the 
journ^^y  whicli  he  contemplated.  He  laughed  at  her 
words ;  but  she  repeated  them,  saying  that  if  he  persisted 
in  going,  sorrow  would  darken  his  fether's  house.  Oh  I 
I  remember  so  vividly  her  appearance  and  her  words.  The 
brave  young  man  flushed  for  a  moment  at  the  woman's 
earnestness,  but  putting  a  piece  of  gold  in  her  hand,  he 
turned  from  her,  and  we  walked  away." 

"  Such  things  are  strange,"  said  Esther.  "  But  it  is  quite 
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impossible  that  one  can  read  the  future  without  cliyine  en* 
lightemnent ;  and  we  know  they  do  not  possess  that." 

"Perhaps  I  am  snperstitious,'V said  Miss  Godolphin; 
"  but  I  can  not  free  myself  from  the  dominion  which  such 
beings  exert  over  me.*' 

"Every  one,"  said  Esther,  "I  suppose,  luis  a  tinge  of 
superstition,  wliicli  gives  its  coloriiig  to  life.  I  ain  very 
sensible  of  it*  I  requii'e  sonic  time  to  briiio-  my  reason  to 
iny  aid ;  and  for  days  after  meeting  the  strange  woman 
who  startled  us,  I  could  not  regain  my  composure." 

"Is  it  not  related  of  King  Saul,  that  he  consulted  the 
Witch  of  Endor  f"  asked  Miss  Godolphin. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Esther,  "  and  the  result  was  a  great  shock 
to  the  stately  king.  •  Wlion  the  prophet  appeared,  he  fell 
straisrlitwav  aloiJir  the  earth,  and  was  sore  afraid." 

"  It  is  very  wonderful,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  "What 
power  could  the  witch  have  possessed  over  Samuel?" 

"None  whatever,"  said  Esther.  "The  appearance  of 
the  prophet  must  have  been  permitted,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  God,  in  regard  to  the  erring  monarch.  The 
incantations  of  the  pythoness  could  have  had  no  power 
over  a  prophet  of  God.  It  was  when  the  king  heard  the 
awful  words  from  tlie  lips  of  the  prophet,  that  on  the  next 
day  he  and  his  sons  were  to  be  .  slain  in  battle,  that,  over- 
whelmed with  such  a  heavy  message,  his  strength  gave 
way,  and  he  fell  prostrate." 

"My  heart  always  mourns  over  his  fate,"  said  Miss  Go- 
dolphin. "  I  have  heard  Mr.  Waring  describe  him  in  a 
way  that  interested  and  saddened  me  beyond  expression: 
his  early  life,  his  modesty,  his  splendid  person,  his  grand 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  khigdom,  lils  declining 
fortunes,  his  clinging  to  the  sceptre  until  it  was  torn  from 
his  grasp  on  a  bloody  field ;  and  then  his  regal  courage, 
and  his  death  upon  a  mountain-side  from  which  he  could 
19* 
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look  out  upon  the  lost  battle,  a  disaster  wliioli  Ms  pride 
would  not  sufier  him  to  survive." 

The  next  day  Waring  called  at  Leasowes,  and  held  a 
long  oonyersation  with  Esther.  He  had  observed  the 
deepening  gloom  of  Miss  Godolphin,  and  it  saddened  him. 
The  cloud  which  threw  its  shadow  upon  her,  wrapped 
him  too  in  its  folds,  for  his  interest  in  her  had  become  so 
Btrojio-,  as  to  control  his  thoutrhts  and  emotions. 

Esther  dealt  with  hini  frankiv.  She  knew  that  De  Vane 
had  informed  him  of  the  history  of  Miss  Godolphiu,  and 
she  therefore  spoke  with  the  greater  freedom.  Her  interest 
in  Waring  could  not  have  been  greater  if  he  had  been  a 
brother.  She  was  resolved  that  he  should  not  be  deceived 
in  any  thing,  if  she  could  prevent  it;  and  therefore,  when 
he  spoke  to  her  at  Leasowes,  she  gave  him  a  full  statement 
of  facts  so  far  as  she  was  herself  aequaiiited  with  them. 

"This  I  learned,'*  she  said,  in  concludin<2^  her  statement, 
"from  Miss  Godolphin,  and  I  am  sure,  that  so  far  from 
wishing  to  conceal  it  from  you,  she  would  desire  you  to  be 
fully  informed  of  it. 

"  It  corresponds  perfectly,*'  said  Waring,  "  with  what 
De  Yane  said  to  me ;  and  he  heard  the  facts  from  Miss 
Guilford.  But  upon  one  point,  I  wish  you  to  speak  to  me 
without  reserve.  Did  Misb  .  Uodoiphin  ever  love  her 
cousin  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  Esther.  "  Of  that  I  am  fully  assured. 
She  herself  spoke  to  me  in  a  way  to  satisfy  me  that  her 
heart  was  never  interested.    On  that  you  may  rely." 

"Why,  then,"  said  Waring,  "this  sadness — ^this  pro- 
tracted grief?" 

"It  springs,"  said  Esther,  "from  deep  ?»ensibility,  and 
from  unjust  self-accusation.  That  is  tlu^  m>\c  cause  of  it, 
I  assure  you.  IShe  has  sutlered  beyond  description;  but 
if  her  cousin  stood  before  her  to-day,  to  urge  his  suit,  she 
would  reject  him." 
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Waring  looked  relieved. 

"Thank  you,  my  friend,''  he  snid,  "  thfink  yon.  I  need 
not  explain  to  you  why  1  have  sought  this  interview.  Of 
coarse,  you  comprehend  the  nature  of  my  interest  in  Miss 
Godolphin." 

Esther  smiled.   "I  think  so,'*  she  said. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  Miss  Godolphin  regards  me.  She 
is  80  brilliani,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  so  aristocratic,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  she  may  view  me,  my  opinions, 
my  creed,  or  my  people." 

Esther  was  silent  for  a  moment.  She  felt  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  her  position.  She  did  not  know  how  Miss 
Godolphin  regarded  her  friend,  and  she  thought  it  possible 
Waring's  apj^rehensions  were  not  unfounded. 

"Miss  Godolphiu's  nauire,"  she  said  at  length,  "is  a 
noble  one.  She  has  lieart,  but  I  think  tliat  her  habitual 
sadness — ^produced  by  the  fate  of  her  cousin — ^has  prevented 
her  feeling  an  interest  in  any  one,  beyond  that  of  Mend- 
ship." 

I  hope,"  said  Waring,  "  that  you  will  permit  me  some- 
times to  speak  with  you  upon  this  subject." 

"Most  willingly,"  said  Esther.  "You  know,  Mr,  War- 
ing, that  yon  are  my  brother." 

"  And  you  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  be,  while  I  live," 
said  Waring. 

He  took  his  leave ;  and  Esther  felt  a  strong  desire  to  do 
what  she  could  to  make  brighter  and  happier  the  path  of 
the  noble  and  true  man,  whose  pure  heart  and  great  intel- 
lect were  consecrated  to  the  noblest  task  of  life,  and  who, 

wdth  all  his  learning,  had  the  guileless  simplicity  of  a  lit- 
tle child. 
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CHAK6B  came  o^er  the  spirit  of  my  dream;. 
The  Wanderer  iras  returned." 

LOSD  Btaoh, 

Oij"  Saturday  morning,  Esther  had  gone  to  Leasoweg 

early,  intending  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  the  littlo 
girls  l)efore  gohig  into  the  town.  It  was  her  wish  to 
visit  the  book-store  of  Mr.  Milller,  that  she  might  select 
somethincc  present  to  Mr.  Springfield,  upon  the  recur- 
rence of  his  birthday — ^a  mark  of  respect  and  affection 
-which  she  never  omitted. 

She  had  been  in  her  grounds  but  a  half-hour^  and  was 
walking  with  little  Mary  Sinclair  and  one  or  two  others, 
when  she  saw  Mrs.  Ha'bersham's  coach  dash  up  to  the 
gate.  The  footman  threw  open  the  door,  and  Miss  Go- 
dolphin,  leaping  out,  disdaining  the  steps,  rushed  througJi 
the  gate,  and  sprang  to  where  Esther  was  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  little  group,  who,  dismayed  at  her  impetu- 
osity, gave  .way.  She  threw  her  arms  about  Esther,  and 
exclaimed : 

"  O  Esther  I  Esther  1  he  lives !  He  has  reached  Eng- 
land 

Her  agitation  was  very  great.  Her  face  was  glowing, 
and  it  beamed  with  a  joy  which  Esther  had  never  seen  it 
wear  before. 

"  Do  you  not  understand  ?"  she  exclaimed-  "  Hubert 
Godolphin,  my  cousin,  who  was  lost  to  us,  is  living,  and 

has  returned  to  England." 
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"Oil!  is  it  possible?''  cried  Esther.  "The  dead  is 
alive,  and  the  lost  is  found.** 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Godolpliin,  "  tliat  beautiful  saying  ih 
realized  perfectly.  I  haye  just  received  a  letter  from  Sir 
George,  overflowing  with  kindness.  He  begs  me  to  par- 
don all  his  harshness.  Oh  \  what  a  mountain  has  rolled 
from  me  I  It  really  seems  as  if  the  words  of  the  strange 
woman  had  already  been  fulfilled — that  the  darlme^s  which 
clouds  the  i no r/dn^  passes  moat/,  leaving  tlip  heavem  bright* 
0t  than  ever  before.''^ 

How  resplendent  she  was,  standing  in  t}te  October  sun, 
the  whole  face  and  form  radiant  witTi  V  y  !  She  accom- 
panied Esther  to  the  house,  and  handed  her  Sir  George's 
letter*  It  recounted  the  adventures  of  his  son.  HIb  was 
dangerously  wounded,  but  not  slain  in  battle,  and  had 
heen  carried  a  prisoner  into  the  mountains,  where  he  had 
passed  some  three  years,  before  he  could  elfect  a  commu- 
nication with  the  British  Minister  at  Constantinople. 
After  that,  he  was  speedily  released,  returned  to  England, 
and  intends  now  to  visit  the  iTnited  States.*' 
Then  we  shall  see  him  here,"  said  Esther. 
So  it  seems,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  We  shall  expect 
him  daily,  until  his  arrival.  Oh!  you  can  not  imagine 
how  happy  I  am." 

Esther  hjoked  a  little  grave.  She  was  the  soul  of  truth. 
She  had  assured  Waring  that  Miss  Godolphin  had  never 
loved  her  cousin.  Had  she  misinterpreted  her  own  heart, 
when  she  said  so  to  Esther  ?  Did  she  really  love  him  ? 
Would  his  loyalty,  under  so  many  adverse  circumstances, 
win  her  heart,  if  he  had  never  succeeded  in  doing  so 
hitherto  ?  • 

She  trembled  a  little  for  Waring;  but  a  few  weeks 
would  decide  the  questions  which  she  so  rapidly  addressed 
to  herselC  Her  solicitude  was  so  great,  that  it  appeared 
in  her  manner.   Miss  Godolphin  observed  it,  and  said  : 
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"You  do  not  sympathize  ^vit^\  mo,  Esther.  Oh  I  if  j'Oti 
could  know  what  I  have  sultered,  you  would  rejoice  with 
me." 

"  I  do  rejoice  with  you,  dear  Hortensia,  heartily,'*  she 
said.  "  N"©  one  has  felt  a  truer  sympathy  with  you  than 
myself." 

She  rose,  and  kissed  Miss  Gbdolphin  fervently. 

*'Aiid  now,"  said  Miss  Godoipiiiu,  "I  must  hasten  hack 
to  my  aunt.  These  letters  came  only  this  morningr,  and 
after  we  had  read  them,  I  said  to  her  that  I  must  see  you, 
and  let  you  know  my  joy." 

They  embraced  each  other,  and  Miss  Godolphin  was 
about  leaving  the  house,  when,  turning  again  to  Esther, 
she  said : 

*'  But  you  are  not  to  pass  all  the  morning  here.  Will 
you  not  take  a  seat  with  me,  and  drive  into  the  town 

With  pleaaure,"  said  Esther.  "Let  mo  detain  you 
but  a  moment." 

Giving  some  directions  to  Mrs.  Green,  she  accompanied 
Miss  Godolphin  to  the  carriage,  and  driving  to  the  book- 
store,  she  entered  it,  to  make  her  selection  for  Mr.  Spring- 
field's library. 

After  looking  over  the  shelves  for  some  time,  turnino; 
to  tlie  tahle  where  the  books  just  received  wore  placed, 
she  found  a  hue  copy  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  works,  an  Eng- 
lish edition,  just  imported,  and  she  directed  that  it  should 
be  sent  to  her. 

She  was  about  to  leave  the  storia,  when  Waring  and  De 
Vane  entered  it,  and  seeing  her,  walked  to  the  alcove 
where  she  was  standing. 

"We  are  fortunate,  Miss  Wordsworth,"  said  Waring. 
**  We  did  not  know  that  we  should  meet  you  here." 

Esther  explained  the  object  of  her  coming,  and  showed 
the  volumes  which  she  had  purchased. 

"  They  are  Veautiful,"  said  De  Vane ;  "  and  the  little 
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acqnnintan<:^e  thnt  I  have  with  the  writine^s  of  Jeremy 
Tayior,  makes  me  rlesire  to  read  liis  works  at  length.'' 

"  They  are  most  attractive,"  said  Waring.  "  They  are 
as  varied  and  beautiful  as  nature.^' 

Stepping  to  the  counter  where  Mr,  MttUer  stoad,  he 
inqidred  if  he  could  duplicate  the  set  which  Miss  Words- 
worth had  just  purchased ;  and  being  informed  that  there 
was  one  more  copy,  bound  in  some^s  iial  diiierent  style,  he 
directed  that  it  should  be  stamped  with  the.  words, 
Geobgb  Db  Yakb,  on  each  volume,  and  sent  to  Mrs. 
Bowen's. 

Returning  to  where  Be  Vane  and  Esther  were  standing, 
she  said :  "  I  have  a  very  gratifying  piece  of  intelligence 
to  communicate,'' 

Both  the  gentlemen  looked  eai^erly  at  her,  and  awaited 
her  words.  She  then  proceede^l  to  inlbrni  them  of  the 
^cts  made  known  to  lier  by  Miss  Godolphin,  in  regard  to 
her  cousin,  Hubert  Godolphin.  Both  expressed  their  as- 
tonishment and  their  gratification, 

"And  how  does  it  affect  Miss  Godolphin  ?"  asked  De 
Vane. 

It  has  filled  her  with  joy,"  said  Esther. .  "  N"ever  have 
I  witnessed  such  an  effect  produced  by  a  letter,  as  Sir 
George  Godoljdiin's  prodnced  on  her.  It  was  an  ample 
apology  for  all  his  previous  want  of  generosity  ;  a  tlill 
atonement,  so  far  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  kind  could 
constitute  it,  for  his  harshness." 

"And  the  heaven  of  ber  soul  will  now  be  cloudless," 
said  De  Vane. 

"  Yes,'' .said  Esther,  with  emphasis.  *'And  I  must  in- 
form you,  also,  that  lluhert  Godolphin  is  to  visit  his 
cousin  immediately,  and  bear  his  iather^a  acknowledg- 
ments in  person,  for  past  injustice." 

Waring's  face  flushed,  and  De  Vane  looked  surprised. 

"  It  is  all  very  strange,"  said  De  Vane.    "  Mehercule  / 
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"Waring,  I  believe  tliat  tlie  sibyl  saw  tlie  coiuln^:^  event, 
when  she  looked  so  steadily  at  Miss  Godolphiu,  and  ut- 
tered those  remarkable  words." 

"  It  is  simply,"  said  Waring  gently,  "  one  of  those  re- 
markable things  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  moral 
world,  to  startle  us." 

He  loolvct.L  ii  little  troubled.  Esther  felt  for  liim.  She 
had  almost  dreaded  to  iiiala?  tlie  eonuiuinication  to  him ; 
but  she  thought  it  better  that  he  should  hear  it  from  her, 
rather  than  be  startled  by  the  announcement  from  Miss 
Godolphin,  with  her  exuberant  joy. 

^'I  am  somewhat  curious  to  see  a  gentleman  who  has 
endured  such  fortunes,"  said  De  Yane.  When  is  he  to 
arrive  ?" 

"He  is  to  be  looked  for  daily,  as  he  was  to  sail  in  the 
next  vessel  after  that  which  brought  his  letters." 

Waring  was  very  grave;  but  his  self-possession  had  re- 
turned, and  he  entered  into  cheerful  conversation  with  De 
Yane  and  Esther  upon  thiB  effect  which  this  event  must 
produce  upon  Miss  Godolphin. 

After  speaking  of  books  and  friends,  Esther  left  the 
store,  and  Waring  and  De  Vane  soon  followed,  walking 
slo^dr  homeward, 

" By  the  way,  Waring,''  said^De  Yane,  "let  us  take  the 
shop  of  our  friend  Hobbs  in  the  way,  and  give  him  instruc- 
tions about  our  horses ;  their  shoes  want  attention." 

Waring  assenting,  they  visited  the  blacksmith ;  and  it 
being  his  habit  to  rest  at  noon,  they  found  him  deep  in  a. 
book,  as  if  utterly  unconscious  of  forge  and  sledge-ham- 
mer. 

"How  are  you,  Mr.  Hobbs?"  said  De  Yane,  rousing 
him. 

"Bless  my  soul  and  body,  Mr.  De  Yane,  is  that  you  ? 
I'm  well,  thank'ee.  How  is  it  with  yourself?  How  d'ye 
do,  Mr.  Waring  ?" 


**Wc  are  both  pretty  well,  Mr.  ITobbs,"  said  De  Yaue. 
**Oiir  horseback  exercise  does  us  good." 

"Nothing  like  it  in  the  world,  sir,"  said  Mr.  T-fobbs. 
"but  striking  with  the  sledge-hammer;  thatUl  cure  any 
dyspeptic  in  the  world." 

"I  suspect  you  are  right,''  said  Waring,  "But,  Mr. 
Hobbs,  we  should  soon  break  down  at  that  business." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  blacksmith.  "  I  didn't  weigh 
a  linndred  and  thirty  when  I  began  the  trade,  and  now  I 
go  hard  on  to  two  liimdred." 

The  gentlemen  both  laughed  as  the  honest  blacksmith 
raised  himself  to  his  full  height,  and  looked  as  if  he  could 
give  Hercules  a  tight  wrestle, 

"  What  are  you  reading  to-day,  Mr.  Hobbs  ?"  asked  Be 
Vane. 

"Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "  my  boy,  who  is  named  after  Gen- 
eral Marion,  brought  home  liis  life,  by  Weems,  that  Mrs. 
Steele,  his  school-teacher,  gave  him ;  and  I  was  reading 
that." 

"A  very  interesting  book,"  said  De  Vane.   "I  like  to 
read  it  myself," 
"  It  is  interesting,"  said  the  blacksmith.   "  Jasper  and 

New  ton  gave  them  chaps  that  they  attacked  thunder." 
Oh  !  yes,"  said  De  Vano;  "  they  were  brave  fellows." 
"  But  the  best  thing  in  the  book,"  continued  the  black- 
smith, is  where  Sergeant  McDonald  got  JSeline  out  of  the 
clutches  of  that  infernal  old  tory.  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  the  shoeing  of  that  horse,  Td  have  done  it  for  Mc- 
Donald all  the  days  of  his  life  without  charging  him  a 
cent." 

Perceiving  that  Mr.  Ilobbs  was  becoming  rather  ani- 
mated, De  Vane  said:  "Speaking  of  slioeing  horses,  we 
called  to  request  you  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  feet 
of  ours.  Perhaps  it  would  be  weU  to  make  their  shoes 
somewhat  lighter." 
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**I  like  a  good  heavy  shoe  on  a  horse,  myself,"  said  the 
blacksniith  ;  "but  as  you  so  seldom  drive-  yours,  it  may 
be  just  as  well  to  make  lliem  li(>-liter." 

"Do,"  said  De  Vane ;  "and  instead  of  heels,  make  the 
swell  in  the  shoe  a  little  fuller  at  the  back  part  of  the  foot, 
and  the  toe  thinner." 

"I'll  do  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Hobbs,  "but  the  shoes  won't 
last  any  time." 

*'0h!  never  mind  that,"  said  De  Vaue,  "We  do  not 
ride  a  ^reat  deal." 

"That  horse  of  yours,  Mr.  Waring,"  said  the  black- 
pmith,  "  is  the  best  conditioned  thing  that  ever  I  saw. 
He's  most  equal  to  Miss  Wordsworth's  horse." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you.  speak  well  of  him,"  said  War- 
ing ;  "  and  if  he  equals  Miss  Wordsworth's  horse,  he  must 
be  fine." 

"That  horse,"  said  the  blacksmith,  "  lias  got  almost  as 
much  sense  as  a  human.  I've  seen  Misa  Wordsworth 
riding  him,  and  the  way  he  behaves  himself  is  beautiful ; 
and  when  I  go  to  shoe  him,  if  I  just  tell  him  to  hold  up 
his  foot,  he  does  it  as  natural  as  if  he  spoke  English." 

"  I  suspect  he  understands  it,"  said  Waring,  laughing. 

Bidding  the  blacksmith  good-mprning,  they  walked  to 
Mrs.  Bowen's. 

Wariiio's  interview  with  the  "blacksmith  had  done  him 
good;  and  Do  Vane  was  pleased  to  see  that  he  was  be- 
coming cheerful. 

"  That  man,"  said  Waring, "  has  a  great  amount  of  good 
in  him.  He  sees  the  strong  points  of  a  book  at  once.  If 
the  fellow  was  not  quite  so  strong  in  his  language,  I 
should  enjoy  his  conversation  more." 

"He  restrains  himself  in  your  presence,"  said  l)e  Yane. 
"If  you  could  hear  liim  iJidulge  liis  vocabuhiry  whou  1 
am  alone  with  him,  you  would  pronounce  him  decidedly 
emphatic." 
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"  Toti  must  "break  the  habit  in  him,  De  Vane,   He  has 

groat  f'aitli  in  you,  and  you  can  control  him." 

"1  havo  on  CO  or  twice  roiuoiistrat  ed  wit  h  him,"  said  De 
Vane,  "  but,  before  he  knows  it,  he  breaks  out  again.  I 
must  give  him  the  names  of  some  of  the  heathen  gods  to 
sweaar  by^Vuloan,  for  instance.'^ 

Waring  laughed,  and  they  entered  the  house. 

Some  short  time  after  De  Vane  had  entered  his  room, 
Mr.  Mtlller's  messenger  came  with  the  package  of  books, 
which  lie  said  lie  had  been  directed  to  leave  there. 

"Tiiere  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  De  Vane,  "I 
made  no  puiichase  at  the  book-store  this  morning." 

"  Mr,  Mailer  said  they  were  for  you,  sir,"  said  the  mes- 
senger ;  and  setting  down  his  basket,  he  laid  the  books 
on  the  table. 

De  Vane  opened  the  package,  and  found  his  name, 
stamped  in  gold,  on  the  back. 

"Mr.  Waring  bought  them,  sir,"  said  the  messenger, 
"and  said  they  were  to  be  U*ft  here  for  yon." 

De  Yane  at  once  comprehended  it,  and  dismissed  the 
messenger. 

He  was  touched  by  this  act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of 
Waring.  The  selection  of  books,  the  delicacy  with  which 
it  was  done,  and  the  value  of  the  gift,  were  felt  by  him. 
When  he  met  Waring  in  the  evening,  he  thanked  him 

warn)ly,  aud  assured  him  that  he  could  have  made  him  no 
more  acceptable  gift. 

"I  trust,  De  Yane,"  he  said,  "that  you  will  iind  your 
interest  in  the  grand  old  preacher  increase  as  you  read  his 
works.  There  is  a  wonderful  richness  in  his  style,  and  a 
refreshing  purity  pervading  his  teachings,  of  which  one 
never  grows  weary." 

"  I  shall  put  myself  under  his  instructions  systematical- 
ly," said  De  Vane,  "  and  shall  endeavor  to  follow  them 
faithfully.'* 
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Waring  was  dcliglited.  He  felt  that  tlie  taste  of  I>g 
Vane  would,  not  only  not  be  oilended  hy  the  works  wliieh 
he  had  put  into  his  hands,  hut  that  their  beauties  would 
allure  liini  into  far  deeper  researches  than  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  make  in  any  theological  writings  less  attractiTO. 
And  this  pure,  generous,  thorough  Christian  found,  in  his 
effort  to  bring  his  friend  into  the  path  of  life,  something 
to  brighten  his  own  spirit,  just  now  troubled  by  appre- 
hensions respecting  "his  relations  with  Miss  Godolphin,  as 
the  clouds  which  skirt  the  horizon  are  sometimes  iiliiDiin- 
ed  Avitli  gohlen  tints  by  a  warm  ray  of  light  streaming 
upon  them  from  the  sun,  which  they  mantle  with  their 
drapery  as  he  sinks  to  rest. 
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■  •*!  HAD  not  known  lier  long-,  but  loyed  her  morft 
'9?lian  I  could  dream  of  then.  Oh  I  «Ten  now 
I  dare  not  dirdl  npoa  my  passion  :  more 
Than  life  itself  I  loyed  lier,  and  stiU  lore.** 

Wnxuii  Cboss  WnjUAMSoir. 

Thb  town  was  unusaally  gay.  The  assembling  of  the 
Legislature  had  brought  there  the  uiost  eminent  men  in 
the  State,  who  were  either  members  of  that  body,  or  who 

came  as  visitors,  many  of  them  bringing  their  families,  to 
pass  a  few  weeks  at  a  place  so  attractive.  Some  of  them 
took  furnished  houses,  and  entei'tained  liaiidsomely  ; 
brought  their  equipages,  servants,  and  plate  with  them ; 
and  the  little  capital  shone  with  a  far  higher  splendor  than 
many  larger  ones.  The  triumph  of  General  Jackson  was 
complete ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  new  administration,  com- 
ing in  with  so  much  of  popular  favor,  lent  extraordinary 
interest  to  political  topics. 

Mr.  Clarendon  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  He  enter- 
tained maixniticeiiii V,  and  assembled  at  liis  Jiouse,  from 
time  to  time,  the  most  brilliant  people.  De  Vane  was 
recognized  as  a  man  of  great  promise,  and  he  received 
marked  and  flattering  attentions  from  the  leading  men  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Le  Grande  was  known  to  be  his  friend,  and 
Mr.  Clarendon  openly  predicted  his  future  eminence.  A 
grand  career  was  opening  before  him.  As  a  very  marked 
compliment,  he  was  invited  by  Mr.  Le  Grande  to  meet  at 
dinner  a  select  number  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
State,  where  the  programme  of  the  iucouiing  Administra' 
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tionwas  discussod,  its  policy  foreshadowed,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  were  brpught  on  the  tapis — political 
dinner,  where  the  work  of  the  whole  political  campaign 
was  laid  out.  I^or  was  it  an  empty  compliment  paid  to  De 

Vane,  for  he  wiis  drawn  out  in  conversation,  and  Ms  large 
views  were  appreciated  by  the  eminent  men  who  sat  with 
him.  Self-possessed,  and  yet  deferential  to  men  of  Larger 
experience  than  himself,  he  expressed  his  opinions  with 
freedom  when  called  out ;  and  so  successfully  did  he  repre- 
sent them,  that  he  made  an  impression  upon  that  small  but 
brilliant  assemblage  that  never  was  effaced, 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  was  one  of  unusual  inter- 
est ;  and  Mr.  Le  Grande  distinguished  himself  by  a  lumi- 
nous speech  upon  a  proposition  which  had  been  brought 
forward  to  reduce  the  laws  of  the  State  iiito  a  code. 

It  being  understood  that  he  was  to  speak  on  a  certain 
day,  the  galleries  and  lobbiies  were  thronged,  and  among 
the  number  De  Vane  and  Esther  were  seen  fovorably 
seated. 

There,  too,  Mrs.  Habersham  and  Miss  Godolphin,  attend- 
ed by  Waring,  had  seats.  Mrs,  Clarendou  was  present, 
with  two  or  three  ladies  from  the  sea-board,  attended  by 
Mr.  Clarendon. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Le  Grande  was  made  in  opposition  to 
the  measure.  He  insisted  that  a  great  system  like  their 
law  could  not  advantageously  be  embraced  within  a  code ; 
that  the  Code  of  Napoleon  afforded  no  proper  precedent  for 
any  such  undertaking ;  that  our  law  had  grown  up  with 
society,  advancing  with  its  progress,  accommodating  itself 
to  its  wants  ;  an<l  that  Xapoleon  introduced  his  Code 
really  to  reconstruct  society,  when  the  l^'rench  Revolution 
had  swept  away  every  thing  established,  and  had  over- 
thrown all  barriers.  The  argument  was  fine,  and  it 
heightened  the  reputation  even  of  Mr.  Le  Grande.  The 
scheme  was  defeated. 
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At  thh  session,  too,  a  case  of  impeaclinient  came  up,  of 
very  great  interest.  It  afTeoted  the  privileges  of  an  emi- 
nent citizen,  ^vliose  public  services  and  high  personal  quali- 
ties endeared  him  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Several  of 
the  ablest  members  of  the  House  of  Kcpresentatives  were 
appointed  to  condact  the  prosecution,  the  Senate  being  the 
tribunal  before  wliicli  it  was  heard.  The  defense  was  con- 
fided to  Mr.  Clarendon.  He  conducted  it  with  so  much, 
ability,  so  much  energy,  so  much  grace,  so  much  learning, 
that  it  earned  for  him  imperishable  renown.  The  whole 
trial,  firom  the  beginning  to  the  end,  was  most  impressive. 
The  venerable  man  who  took  his  seat  day  after  day  with 
meek  dignity,  the  august  tribunal  before  which  he  was  ar- 
raigned, the  deep  sympathy  felt  for  Mm  by  his  judges,  the 
recollection  of  his  jjublic  services,  the  clouds  which  were 
already  hanging  their  solemn  drapery  around  the  far-ad- 
vanced evening  of  his  life,  the  splendid  array  of  talent  in 
the  committee  selected  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  and 
the  brilliant  and  powerful  exhibition  of  intellect  and  ardor 
shown  by  his  great  advocate — all  contributed  to  make  it 
a  deeply  affecting  spectacle,  over  which  a  sad  splendor 
reigned  throughout.  Mr.  Clarendon's  speech  was  full  of 
learning  and  eloquence,  rivaling  the  highest  oratorical 
ilisplay  which  was  elicited  upon  the  trial  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings;  and  if  it  had  been  delivered  in  Westminster  Hall,  on 
such  an  occasion,  it  would  have  ranked  him  at  once  with 
the  great  Parliamentary  speakers  whose  ^me  is  limited 
only  by  the  bounds  of  civUization.  Uttered  where  it  was, 
in  the  presence  of  an  audience  as  cultivated  and  appre- 
ciative as  any  country  could  furnish,  it  won  for  him  the 
higliest  dis'tinction,  and  inaugurated  that  splendid  career 
which  the  whole  nation  subsequently  witnessed.  I*ower- 
ful  and  brilliant  as  the  defense  was,  it  could  not  avert  the 
solemn  sentence  which  the  great  tribunal  was  compelled, 
from  a  controlling  sense  of  duty,  to  deliver.    But  even 
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tlieii.  tlie  brief,  subdued,  but  beautiful  speech  Avbicb  the 
venerable  man  uttered  as  he  bowed  before  the  inexorable 
authority  of  his  judges,  prepared  by  Mr.  Clarendon,  melt- 
ed them  to  tears ;  and  the  words  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  sonorous  and  full  of  dignity,  touched  with  a  gener* 
ous  sympathy,  almost  trembled  as  they  conveyed  the  stem 
judgment  of  a  court  too  pure  to  yiekl  to  passion,  and  too 
great  not  to  be  aliected  by  such  a  s])ectaole — age  and  suf' 
fering  appealing  in  vain  in  siuhi  of  the  form  of  Justice 
holding  aloft  the  scales  in  the  clear  light  of  Truth* 

De  Vane  heard  Mr.  Clarendon's  great  speech  with  un- 
controllable enthusiasm.  It  swept  him  like  a  torrent,  and 
Esther,  who  was  seated  by  his  side,  observed  him,  as  the 
grand  and  ardent  nature  of  the  young  Virginian;  fired  l>y 
the  oratory  of  his  noble  friend,  flamed  up  with  full  sympa- 
thy and  increased  admiration. 

'-^ MeherauU  1  Miss  Wordsworth,"  he  exclaimed,  "the 
world  rarely  hears  any  thing  like  that.  It  is  the  reyivifi- 
cation  of  the  godlike  speech  which  was  uttered  iinder  the 
skies  of  Greece.  It  has  never  been  excelled,  in  ancient  or 
modem  times." 

"  Glorious  I"  said  Esther,  "  glorious !  O  Mr.  De  Vane  ! 
'^hat  power  there  is  in  eloquence.  Neither  the  thunder  of 
cannon  nor  the  fury  of  the  storm  itself  can  rival  it.  It  is, 
as  vou  say,  godlike." 

AH  around  them  there  was  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and 
praises  were  lavished  upon  the  orator.  Presently  they 
met  Waring  and  his  party,  and  the  friends  greeted  each 
other  in  that  warm  way  which  prevails  when  great  senti- 
ments animate  and  control  us. 

"  ril  venture  to  say,"  said  Waring,  addressing  himself 
to  Esther,  "that  De  Vane  has  been  swearing  by  Hercules. 
Has  he  not,  now  V" 

She  laughed,  and  said  :  "  I  believe  I  did  hear  some  such 
classical  exclamation,  but  I  think  it  must  be  pardoned,  and 
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conceded  as  an  involantary  tribute  to  surpassing  elo- 
quence.** 

"  Certainly,*'  said  Miss  Godolpbin ;  "  Mr.  De  Vane  should 
be  allowed  to  swear  by  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  in  wit- 
nessing sucli  a  tiiumph  of  his  IricncL'* 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Clarendon,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Le 
Grande,  came  up  to  the  group,  where  they  stood  waiting 
to  receive  him,  and  they  offered  him  their  congratulations. 
He  thanked  them,  and  said:  "Would  that  I  could  have 
done  more  for  the  old  man !  His  gray  hairs  appeal  to  me 
in  a  way  that  is  positively  dreadful.  I  sufier  unspeak* 
ably.'* 

"Then  you  can  not  save  him     exclaimed  Essther. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  kindly  on 
hers,  "  I  fear  not." 

"  It  is  too  sad,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears. 

They  entered  their  carriages  and  drove  away.  It  was 
as  Mr.  Clarendon  feared  it  would  be,  but  it  afforded  one  of 
the  finest  exhibitions  of  the  ascendency  of  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  humanity  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  Mr.  Hallam  was  elected  one 
of  the  Chancellors  of  the  State,  and  became  associated 
with  the  venerable  Chancellor  Be  Lolme,  whose  learning, 
accomplishments,  and  manners  had  long  adorned  that 
bench,  and  whose  elegant  hospitality  contributed  largely 
to  refine  and  elevate  the  tone  of  the  society  in  which  he 
lived. 

Some  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Clarendon's 
great  speech,  De  Yane  met  him  walking  toward  the  State 
House,  with  a  gentleman  whose  appearance  at  once  inter- 
ested him.  He  was  evidently  a  stranger,  as  evidently  a 
foreigner,  and  there  was  in  his  manner  something  so  dis- 
tinctly aristocratic,  that  it  was  impossible  to  overlook  it. 
His  features,  without  being  decidedly  intellectual,  were 
20 
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line  ;  his  complexion  was  dark,  as  were  his  hair  and  eyes ; 
and  there  was  a  manliness  in  his  bearing  which  imparted 
tmusual  dignity  to  the  appearance  of  one  so  young — ^he 
could  scarcely  be  thirty.  As  De  Yane  was  about  to  pass, 
after  lifting  his  hat  to  Mr.  Clarendon,  that  gentleman  said  : 

"  Excuse  iiie,  Mr.  De  Vane,  for  detaining  you  a  moment. 
I  wish  to  present  you  to  Mr.  Godolphin,  son  of  Sir  George, 
who  has  just  arrived  from  England." 

After  an  interchange  of  the  usual  civilities,  the  gentie- 
mei^  separated,  and  De  Vane  walked  directly  to  Mr.  Spring- 
field^s ;  and  upon  being  shown  into  the  library,  asked  for 
Miss  Wordsworth.  Esther  had  but  a  moment  before  re* 
turned  from  Leasowes,  and  coming  into  the  room  with  hat 
and  shawl  on,  she  said : 

"Rather  than  keep  you  waiting,  Mr.  De  Yane,  I  come 
without  even  stopping  to  take  off  my  hat." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  De  Vane,  rising  t  o  take  her  extended 
hand.  "  I  was  anxious  to  see  you,  and  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  so  prompt  in  coming  to  meet  me.  Do  you  know  that 
Hubert  Godolphin  is  here  ?" 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Esther,  becoming  very  pale.  "  No, 
I  had  not  heard  it.    Have  yon  seen  him 

"Yes,"  Baid  Do.  Yane.  "I  met  him  on  tho  sidewalk  with 
Mr.  Clarendon,  who  presented  me  to  him.  Have  you  met 
Miss  Godolphin  this  morning?" 

"  I  have  not,"  said  Esther.  "I  have  beeuvall  the  morn- 
ing at  Leasowes.  Do  you  know  when  Mr.  Godolphin  aiv 
rived  ?" 

"Last  night,"  said  De  Vane.  "He  brings  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Clarendon,  and  he  has  gone  with  him  to 
the  Slate  House,  to  pix'sent  him  to  Mr.  Le  Grande,  and 
some  two  or  three  celebrities  besides.  I  feel  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  know  how  Miss  Godolphin  will  receive  her 
cousin.  My  interest  in  Waring  is  such,  that  I  am  positive- 
ly unhappy  about  him.   His  nature  has  wondei-ful  depth. 
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and  he  is  attached  to  Miss  Godolphin  in  a  way  to  involve 
his  happiness  for  life.  K  he  should  be  disappointed  in  her, 
I  do  not  know  how  he  could  bear  it.   He  is  so  noble,  so 

gentle  and  yet  so  strong,  so  pure,  so  full  of  trutli,  and 
with  sucli  an  intellect  as  to  entitle  liim  to  the  homage  of 
all  men ;  that  I  do  not  know  how  anv  woman  can  resist 
him,  if  he  should  honor  her  with  his  love." 

Esther  smiled  at  his  earnestness,  and  said :  "  Your  in- 
terest in  Mr.  Waring  does  not  exceed  my  own.  I  have 
observed  .Miss  Godolphin,  and  have  wished  to  know 
whether  her  regard  for  our  friend  is  that  of  mere  friend* 
ship,  or  something  deeper  and  intenser ;  but  I  have  not 
been  al)le  to  salisfy  myself  respecting  what  is  at  once  so 
interesting  and  so  delicate  a  -abject.  That  she  does  not 
love  Hubert  G  odolphin,  I  am.  confident ;  at  least,  I  am  very 
confident  that  she  has  not  loved  him  heretofore.  What 
his  presence  may  effect,  and  this  new  proof  of  the  strength 
of  his  own  attachment,  I  can  not  say ;  but  her  nature  is 
noble,  and  the  earnestness  and  truth  of  her  character  really 
rise  into  grandeur." 

"  Then  Waring  is  safe !"  exclaimed  De  Yane,  "  l!?"o  wo- 
man of  a  really  grand  nature  can  refuse  iiis  love." 

"You  must  not  overlook/' said  Esther,  "the  inflnence 
of  caste.  The  tastes  of  Miss  Godolphin  might  incline  her 
to  the  style  of  life  which,  as  the  wife  of  the  son  of  Sir 
George,  she  could  lead,  notwithstanding  the  contempt 
which  she  avows  for  mere  conventional  rank,  unaccom- 
panied by  refinement  and  worth." 

"  Kever !"  said  De  V  ane,  with  great  vehemence,  "  never ! 
I  would  stake  a  kingdom  upon  the  loyalty  of  Miss  Godol- 
phin to  those  sentiments  which  I  know,  Esther,  you  prize 
so  highly.  You  must  not  suffer  yourself  to  believe  that 
Waring  is  not  prized  just  as  highly  as  he  would  be,  if  he 
were  an  earPs  son." 

"He  is,  of  course,  by  you,  Mr,  De  Yane,  and  by  all  wh<r 
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feel  as  you  do.  But  after  all,  he  beloii2;s  to  n  despised 
Beet,  and  high  as  Miss  Godolphin's.  nature  is,  it  may  be 
that  she  would  hesitate  to  walk  throngh  life  by  the  side  of 
one  who  has  consecrated  himself  to  the  task  of  preaching 
the  Gospel,  not  only  to  the  rich  and  the  great,  but  to  the 
poor  and  thta  outcast." 

De  Vane  rose,  and  walked  rapidly  across  the  room  sev- 
eral times.  He  was  protoundly  moved  l)y  Esther's  lan- 
guage. He  knew  that  she  loved  A\^aring  as  a  sister  loves 
an  only  brother,  and  he  saw  that  at  this  critical  con- 
juncture  of  his  Ibrtunes,  all  her  pride  was  roused  for  him ; 
he  tras  to  be  measured  with  a  patrician,  the  son  of  a  noble- 
man; wealth,  ifomily,  every  thing  to  aid  the  one,  while 
the  other  could  only  offer  his  own  glorious  nature  and 
splendid  endowments,  without  fortune  or  rank  to  aid  him. 
And  the  very  majesty  of  her  own  transcendent  woman- 
hood displayed  it  ^1 1'  in  bchaif  of  her  friend.  Her  form 
rose  to  its  fuU  height,  as  she  stood  near  the  centre  of  the 
library,  and  her  large  eyes  blazed  with  full  lustre.  Never 
had  Be  Vane  seen  her  more  roused,  never  more  splendidly 
beautiM.  Her  height  and  color  gave  extraordinary  bril- 
liancy to  her  face,  and  the  consciousness  of  speaking  for 
her  fi-iend,  for  her  sect,  for  her  people,  for  humanity  in  its 
native  Avorth — as  compared  with  the  pride  of  life,  and  the 
prettnsion  of  rank,  and  the  assumed  glory  of  conventional 
and  privileged  classes — ^imparted  to  her  an  air  nothing 
short  of  majestic.  There  she  stood,  a  daughter  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  De  Vane  felt  that  in  her  presence  the  titled  and 
the  great  noight  bow  their  heads,  encircled  with  coronets, 
and  bend  their  jeweled  necks  in  homage. 

"Esther,"  said  he,  "I  should  regard  any  woman  with 
immeasurable  scorn,  who  could  weigh  fortune  or  rank 
agahist  the  simple,  iiative  qualities  of  such  a  man  as  War- 
ing. He  absolutely  ennobles  the  race  by  belonging  to  it. 
He  vindicates  humanity  from  its  low  estate  by  the  glory 
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of  Ills  nature.  As  tQ  Miss  Godolpliin^s  estimate  of  Iiiiii) 
we  shall  see  what  disclosures  time  may  make.  He  has 
never  yet  spoken  to  her  of  love ;  nor  will  he,  until  this 
visit  of  her  cousin  has  ended.  He  is  too  proud^  or,  perhaps 
I  ought  to  say,  he  has  too  much  sel^respeot,  to  enter  into 
couiijetitioii  with  any  man  for  the  Land  of  tlie  woman  lie 
loves." 

Taking  Esther's  hand,  he  bent  his  head  and  touched  it 
with  his  lips,  and  left  the  house.  As  he  walked  toward 
Mrs.  Bowen's,  he  revolved  every  thing  in  connection  with 
the  relations  of  Waring  and  Miss  Godolphin,  which  could 
in  any  ■svd.y  affect  ,them,  and  yet  he  could  reach  no  satis- 
factory conclusion.  He  sympal^hized  with  Esther's  anx- 
iety, and  almost  bLurod  lier  jealous  pride  for  Warin<x ;  for 
he  comprehended  tlie  full  iiiai^riitadc  of  the  opposition 
which  was  to  be  encountered  by  him  in  seeking  the  hand 
of  Miss  Godolphin.  His  own  relations  with  Esther  were 
clouded  by  influences  springing  from  aristocratic  preju- 
dices, and  he  felt  how  powerful  they  weye,  even  when  di- 
rected against  one  so  peerless  as  herselC  He  saw,  too, 
that  liis  own  liopes  were  endangered  by  the  view  which 
Estlier  was  now  disposed  to  take,  of  the  inherent  antago- 
nism between  the  tastes  of  that  aristocratic  class  and  the 
opinions  and  habits  of  her  own  people ;  and  he  knew  her 
well  enough  to  comprehend  that  she  would  never  consent 
to  ally  herself  to  a  family  that  looked  with  disdain  upon  a 
people  of  whom  she  believed  the  world  was  not  worthy. 
She  would  never  consent  to  be  received  into  an  aristocratic 
circle  as  an  exceptional  case,  with  iho  understanding  that 
she  was  to  look  coldly  upon  her  people  <and  make  lier  re- 
ligious views  as  little  obtrusive  as  possible.  She  was  at 
any  time  prepared,  like  the  Jewish  maiden,  to  offer  up  her 
life  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  glory  of  the  despised  people  to 
which  she  belonged,  and  she  would  have  smiled  as  she 
yielded  her  pure  bosom  to  the  glittering  steel  of  the  heroic 
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hand  that  was  to  smite  her;  but  ehe  could  never  renounce 
them  for  the  sake  of  an  aristocratic  or*  even  royal  alliance. 
She  was  content,  too,  to  endure  whatever  reproach  or  con* 
tempt  Ynight  be  visited  upon  her  people,  and  she  would  not 
have  exchanged  the  privilege  of  being  an  humble  worship- 
er in  that  chapel  for  a  diadem,  and  all  tlie  splendor  of  the 
most  gorgeous  establishments.  All  this  De  Vane  felt,  and 
his  passion  deepened  as  he  thought  of  her  whom  he  had 
just  seen  in  all  the  glow  of  awakened  and  almost  indignant 
earnestness.  He  eiitered  Ihe  house.  Waring  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Going  to  his  own  room,  he  found  on  his  table  an 
invitation  from  Mr.  Clarendon  to  meet  Mr.  Hubert  Go- 
dolphin  the  next  day  at  dinner, 

Soon  after,  Waring  entered  the  house,  and  presently 
came  into  Dc  Vine's  room.  He  held  in  liis  hand  a  note. 
It  was  an  invitation  from  Clarendon  to  dinner,  JJq  Vane 
rose  to  meet  his  l&iend  with  more  than  usual  respect  in  his 
manner,  and  oflTered  him  a  seat, 

"  It  seems,"  said  Waring,  "  that  Mr.  Godolphin  has  ar- 
rived.  Have  you  met  him  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  De  Vane,  "  I  met  him  this  moi'ning,  in 
conipauY  with  31r.  Clarendon.  He  came  last  night;  and 
we  are  to  join  him  at  diuner  to-morrow,  when  you  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  judging  lor  yourself,  how  much 
he  is  to  be  admired  or — dreaded." 

Waring  smiled,  and  said:  "I  see  that  you  do  not 
intend  to  describe  him.  You  go  to  Mr.  Clarendon's,  of 
course  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  replied  De  Vane ;  "  and  you 
"Yes,"  said  Waring.    "Are  there  to  be  ladies,  or  is  it 
a  dinner  for  gentlemen  ?" 

"  For  gentlemen  only,  I  suppose,"  said  De  Vane ;  "  the 
object  being  to  introduce  this  young  Englishman,  who 
rivals  Othello,  at  least,  in  hair-breadth  'scapes,  to  the 
celebrities  who  are  here,  you  being  one  of  them." 
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"And  you,"  said  Waring. 

"Oh!"  said  De  Vane,  lausflihig,  I  am  invited  to  see 
tlie  dignitaries,  and  to  niako  myself  agreeable  generally. 
I  shall  exjDCCt  you  to  shine,  Waring.  You  must  lay  aside 
reserve,. and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  see  something 
of  that  wealth  which  you  so  carefully  conceal  in  general 
society." 

Waring  smiled^  but  made  no  reply. 

"  The  truth  is,"  said  De  Vane,  "  it  is  only  when  you  are 

with  friends — such,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Springfield,  Mr. 
Clarendon,  and  myself — that  you  seem  at  all  disposed  to 
employ  your  capital  j  and  while  we  are  very  mucli  hon- 
ored by  your  confidence,  we  feel  a  natural  desire  that  oth- 
ers should  know  you  as  we  do ;  so  you  must  really  rouse 
yourself:" 

"  Such  is  my  organisation,"  said  Waring,  « that  I  con- 

verse  freely  only  with  those  Avho  appreciate  what  I  have 
to  say.  You  never  T?:new  any  one  who  was  so  much 
affected  l)y  the  audience  he  addresses,  T  nni.  TTnaflect- 
edly,  I  grow  warm  and  sympathizing  when  I  am  surround- 
ed by  tliose  who  are  cultivated,  and  in  whom  genial  nature 
has  created  the  living  soul — not  a  mere  half-torpid  faculty 
called  by  that  name.  Opaque  bodies  darken  me,  and 
dense  souls  oppress  me." 

"I  have  observed  it,"  said  De  Yane  ;  "  but  we  shall  not 
meet  such  people  at  Mr.  Clarendon's.  I  have  observed, 
too,  that  you  must  be  drawn  out,  to  enable  you  to  take 
part  in  conversation  in  general  Society,  even  when  it  is 
composed  of  the  most  intellectual  people.  In  short,  I  think 
you  are  a  little  proud,  and  do  not  like  to  display  yoixr 
power,  unless  you  are  invited  to  do  so,  or  roused  by  po- 
sition ;  then  you  are  yourself.  I  would  give  a  great  deal 
to  see  you  fairly  roused  to-morrow,  by  j\lr.  Le  Grande,  for 
instance,  or  by  Dr.  Hume,  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
present." 
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"We  must  hear  Mr.  Godolphin,"  said  Waring.*  "It 
would  hardly  be  proper  to  engross  the  odnversation  at  a 
dinner-tahle  where  he  is  the  honored  guest." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  would  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  taking  that  part  of  the  entertainment 
off  his  hands,"  said  De  Vane,  "  if  I  may  judge  by  his  face. 
He  is  pleasant-lool?:ing,  but  not  intelleetual," 

"Ah I"  said  Waring.  "Did  you  have  much  conversa- 
tion with  him  ?" 

"  Very  little,"  replied  De  Vane.  "  He  is  gentlemanlike 
and  agreeable  j  but  his  aspect  does  not  disclose  the  reg- 
nant mind." 

"We  must  call  on  him,"  said  Waring.  "It  is  due  to 
Miss  Godolphin,  that  every  mark  of  respect  should  be  paid 
to  her  relative." 

"  Certainly,"  said  De  Vane.   "  Let  us  go  now." 

Calling  at  the  hotel,  they  were  informed  that  Mr.  Go- 
dolphin  had  not  yet  returned  from  his  walk ;  and  leaving 
their  cards,  the  gentlemen  returned  to  Mrs.  Bowen's. 

When  AVaring  and  De  Yane  entered  the  drawing-rooiu 
of  Mr,  Clarendon  the  next  day,  they  found  quite  a  large 
party  of  gentlemen  already  assembled ;  at  least,  it  was 
large  for  a  dinner  at  a  private  house,  where  the  number 
should  not  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen,  if  it  is  to  be  genial, 
and  not  strictly  ceremonious  and  stately.  The  two  Chan- 
cellors were  there,  and  several  of  the  eminent  members  of 
th-e  Legislature — Mr.  Le  (Trandc  one  of  them  ;  Dr.  llume, 
Professor  l^iles,  and  Professor  Waring,  rejircsenting  the 
College.  Mr.  Godolphin  had  not  arrived,  but  came  not  a 
great  while  after,  and  the  gentlemen  present  were  for- 
mally presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Clarendon. 

Mrs.  Clarendon  did  not  make  her  appearance  at  the 
table,  and  Mr.  Clarendon  seated  Mr.  Godolphin  on  his 
rigjit,  with  Mr.  Le  Grande  for  his  vis-d-vis,  placing  War- 
ing on.  the  right  of  that  gentleman,  and  De  Vane  on  the 
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other  side  of  him ;  so  that  the  group  were  able  to  inter- 
change  conversation  with  each  other  with  ease. 
On  the  left  of  Mr.  Clarendon  sat  Chancellor  De  Lolme, 

whose  elegant  niaiiners  and  fine  conversational  powers, 
imparted  a  great  charm  to  the  party.  Mr.  Godolphin, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  meet  cnltiyated,  refined,  and  em* 
inent  persons,  soon  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  men 
of  no  common  order ;  and  as  the  conversation  became  ft^e 
and  general,  he  could  scarcely  forbear  to  express  his  sur- 
prise and  gratification ;  but  while  his  own  good  breeding 
restrained  any  remark  of  the  kind,  he  exhibited  in  his 
wliole  manner  liis  appreeiation  of  the  gentleinen  wlio  sur- 
rounded him.  He  excelled  in  conversation,  and  was  very 
entertaining,  because  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  events  in  the  actual  world.  As  to  books,  he  did 
not  seem  disposed  to  speak  of  them;  so  that  when,  by 
some  remark  of  Mr.  Le  Grande,  addressed  to  Waring,  the 
subject  of  ethical  philosophy,  as  itjwas  treated  on  the 
Contlneiit,  iu  contrast  with  the  opinions  held  in  England 
and  >Scotland,  came  up,  he  took  no  part  in  it,  but  listened 
with  marked  attention  to  the  learned  and  brilliant  dis- 
course of  those  gentlemen.  De  Yane's  wish  was  fully 
gratified,  for  Waring  was  thoroughly  roused  by  Mr.  Le 
Grande,  and  he  unconsciously  displayed  those  rare  treas- 
ures of  intellect  and  learning,  which  his  friends  well  knew 
him  to  possess,  but  which  he  usually  disclosed  only, in 
genial  conversation  with  them,  or  from  his  Professor's 
chair.  For  some  time  tlic  whole  party  were  attracted  by 
the  conversation  of  the  two  gentlemen  ;  and  as  it  ad- 
vanced, the  fascination  became  so  complete,  that,  it  was 
with  reluctance  the  guests  rose  from  the  table,'  after  a  sit- 
ting so  imusually  long,  that  they  found  the  hour  was  quite 
late  when  they  returned  to  the  drawing-room  to  take  their 
coffee. 
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Even  Dr..  Hume  expressed  his  gratification,  and  coining 
to  where  Mr.  Le  Grande  was  standing,  he  said : 
"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  all  that  you 

have  said ;  and  I  hope  at  some  time  to  liear  the  discussion 
renewed  bet^veen  yourself  and  Professor  "Waring ;  you  both 
maintain  your  opinions  well." 

"  Ton  are  very  good,"  said  Mr.  Le  Grande.  **  I  think 
the  College  has  great  reason  to  ,be  proud  of  the  young 
Professor," 

"  So  we  are,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Hume.   "  He  is  skilled  in 

dialectics." 
All  Avlio  heard  the  remark  smiled. 

De  Vane  entered  into  conversation  with  Godolphin,  and 
inquired  if  it  was  his  purpose  to  make  an  extended  tour 
through  the  United  States. 

I  think  not,"  he  replied.  "  I  should  be  pleased  to  visit 
your  great  West;  but  I  have  been  so  long  absent  from 
England,  that  I  shall  return  early  in  the  sjjrin^.  I  wish 
in  the  mean  while  to  pass  some  time  in  Washington,  where 
some  of  my  couutryineu  are  sujouruing," 

**  I  should  be  pleased  to  show  you  any  thing  here  which 
may  interest  you  during  yonr  stay,"  said  De  Vane. 

"You  are  very  good,"  replied  Mr.  Godolphin.  "I  am 
charmed  with  the  place.  It  quite  surpasses  my  expecta- 
tions, though  it  had  been  described  to  me  in  glowing  terms 
by, friends  who  reside  licre." 

Waring  came  forw^ard,  and  said:  "We  shall  he  happy 
to  see  you,  Mr.  Godolphin,  at  the  College,  during  your  stay 
here.  We  have  a  library  which  may  interest  you;  for, 
while  it  is  not  very  extensive,  it  is  well  selected. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  replied.  "  It  will,  I'm  sure,  afford  me 
great  pleasure  to  visit  the  College.  You  must  allow  me 
to  say  that  it  is  well  represented  here  to-day." 

Waring  bowed 

The  next  morning,  cards  of  invitation  came,  both  to 
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Waring  and  to  De  Vane,  from  Chancellor  De  Lolme,  in- 
viting them  to  dinner  on  the  following  day.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  Waring  had  been  honored  with  an  invitation 
to  that  house,  and  De  Vane  was  delighted ;  for  it  was  a 
tiiljuto  to  him,  as  a  man,  from  a  very  exclusive  and  aris- 
tocratic quarter,  and  it  was  the  most  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  decided  impression  which  his  conversation  on  the 
previous  day  had  made  on  the  brilliant  circle  assembled  at 
Mr.  Clarendon's  table.  De  Vane  felt  that  Waring's  social 
positipn  was  now  perfectly  well  settled,  and  that  from  this 
time  forth  all  the  consideration  would  be  extended  to  him 
*^hicli  his  preeminent  abilities  aud  noble  qualities  so  liciiiy 
merited. 

Eager  to  learn  what  Miss  Godolphin's  impressions  were, 
since  the  return  of  her  cousin,  De  V ane  walked  to  Lea- 
se wes  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  he  knew  he  should  find 
Esther  released  from  her  morning's  engagement  with  her 
little  charge.  Entering  the  gate,  he  was  advancing  upon 
one  of  the  windinp:;  walks  leading;  to  tlie  house,  when  he 
saw  both  Miss  Godolphin  and  Esther  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation,  walking  in  one  of  the  paths  which  conducted 
to  the  gate  by  a  still  wider  circuit.  They  had  not  seen 
him,  and  hurriedly  retracing  his  steps,  he  emerged  from 
the  grounds,  and  passed  on  to  the  town.  He  congratulated 
himself  at  not  having  met  Miss  Godolphin  under  circum- 
stances so  embarrassing,  and  he  was  now  confident  that  he 
should  be  able  to  learn  from  Esther  what  he  so  much  de- 
sired to  know;  for  his  interest  in  Waring  was  too  deep  to 
sufier  him  to  wait  inactively  while  the  crisis  of  his  fate 
developed  itself.  He  resolved  to  call  on  Esther  in  the 
evening,  and  after  a  full  conversation  with  her,  to  contri- 
bute what  he  might  to  protect  his  friend  from  any  unne- 
cessary pain,  or,  if  possible,  to  advance  his  hopes. 

In  the  evening,  he  called  at  Mr.  Springfield's,  and  asked 
for  Miss  Wordsworth.    He  was  shown  into  the  drawing- 
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room,  and  after  some  little  time  Estlicr  entered.  She  was 
radiant,  and  De  Vane  felt  that  she  had  good  tidiness  for 
liim.  He  rose  to  meet  her,  and  she  welcomed  him  with  her 
brigrlit  est  smile. 

"  If  I  should  ask  yon,  Esther,  in  the  beautiful  language 
of  the  Scriptures,  *  What  of  the  niglit  V  what  would  be 
your  reply  ?'* 

"I  should  answer,"  slie  said,  "in  the  same  language: 
*The  mornino-  conieth,  and  also  the  niGrht.'" 

"  I  must  beg  you  to  interpret  for  me,"  said  De  Vane ; 
"  for  I  really  do  not  comprehend  the  language,  conched  as 
it  is  in  such  a  figure.  Bo  you  mean  that  Waring's  sky  is 
to  be  visited  with  the  mornmg  light,  after  such  a  weary 
night  of  doubt  and  watching,  and  that  then  a  still  darker 
and  longer  night  is  to  close  in  upon  it  ?" 

"Ah  !  Mr.  De  Yune,"  said  Esther  playfully,  "  you  must 
study  the  Scripture?.  You  appealed  to  m^-  by  quoting  the 
language  of  the  sublime  prophet,  and  I  could  do  no  less 
than  answer  in  his  own  words." 

"  But  really,"  said  De  Vane, "  I  am  compelled  to  .confess 
that  I  do  not  understand  the  beautiful  but  mysterious  lan- 
guage of  the  prophet.  Will  you  not  condescend  to  en? 
lighten  me  ?" 

"Upon  the  hope  that  I  indulge,  that  you  will  look  more 
diligently  into  the  inspired  volume,  whose  authority  you 
seemed  to  invoke  by  appealing  to  it,  I  will  give  you  the 
interpretation  which  is,  I  believe,  generally  accepted.  It 
is  understood  that  two  captive  nations  appealed  to  the 
prophet,  as  a  watchman,  for  some  sign  of  hope,  some  ap- 
pearance of  coming  deliverance ;  and  he  replied  to  their 
question, '  Watchman,  wh lit  of  the  niglit  V  iu  these  words, 
*The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night;'  meaniug  that 
morning  was  about  to  dawn  upon  the  one  people,  and  a 
protracted  night  to  settle  down  upon  the  other :  the  one 
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nation  was  presently  to  be  delivered,  while  the  other  waa 
to  undergo  a  long  captivity." 

"  Thank  youj''  said  De  Vane.  "  I  am,  then,  to  understand 
that  morning  is  about  to  dawn  upon  our  friend,  and  that 
the  other  is  still  to  endure  the  darkness  whioh  has  so  long 
covered  his  sky 

"  Such  is  my  interpretatioii  of  the  signs,"  said  Esther. 
"  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure,  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  Miss  Godolphin,  so  far  as  her  cousin 
is  concerned.  That  I  am  at  liberty  to  fiay  to  you.  As  to 
the  hopes  of  our  friend,  I,  of  course,  can  not  speak ;  for  not 
a  word  has  ever  been  uttered  in  regard  to  him  that  would 
authorize  me  to  form  any  opinion.  I  had  this  morning  a 
oonyersation  with  Hortensia.  She  came  to  me  at  Leasowes, 
and  communicated  every  thinsr.  Mr.  Godoljjhin  renewed 
the  offer  of  his  hand,  and  she  decidedly  declined  it.  He 
assured  her  of  his  unchanging  love,  and  urged  her  to  with- 
hold her  final  decision  until  his  return  to  England,  and 
then  to  write  him.  She  explained  to  him  every  thing — ^her 
wretchedness  at  the  thought  of  his  having  fallen  in  battle, 
her  joy  at  the  tidings  of  his  return  to  England,  her  deep 
sense  of  his  couslaiiey,  and  her  sincere  friendship  ;  but  she 
assured  him  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  ever  regard 
him  in  any  other  light  than  tluat  of  an  honored  fnend  and 
relative ;  and  she  implored  him  t  o  conquer  a  passion  which 
she  insisted  was  only  a  fancy,  which  a  yearns  residence  in 
society  such  as  he  would  meet  in  London,  would  easily 
overcome.  He  prevailed  on  her  to  give  him  the  opportun- 
ity of  proving  his  constancy  by  awaiting  his  return  home, 
that  he  might  assure  lier,  from  the  very  miclst  of  tlio  most 
brilliant  circle  of  lus  own  country,  that  ho  could  love  no 
■\^v'omaxi  but  herself.    And  so  the  affair  rests,'* 

"I  pity  him  from  the  very  depths  of  my  heart,"  said 
De  Vane.  "  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  such  constancy  I 
have  rarely  known.   It  is  wonderfbl.   He  had  known  his 
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cousin  but  a  short  time  in  Europe;  he  was  very  young 
when  he  saw  her — indeed,  is  still  young ;  and  yet  now, 
after  years  of  absence  and  suffering  haye  tried  his  love, 

it  is  as  ardent  as  at  first.'* 

Esther  was  touchexi  by  this  o^encruus  tribnte  to  one  who 
was  strivint^  to  l>ear  away  from  them  one  so  loved  and 
prized  as  Miss  Godolpiiia,  and  whose  success  ouid  shed 
disastrous  eclipse  over  the  life  of  one  so  dear  to  him  who 
uttered  it,  as  she  knew  Waring  to  be — dear  as  an  elder 
brother,  li|  en  whom  no  shadow  could  fall  without  cloud- 
ing his  own  happiness. 

"  Do  yon  know,  Miss  Wordsworth,"  said  De  Vane, 
rising,  and  speaking  in  a  stately  way,  "that  I  committed 
a  trespass  this  morning,  for  which  I  hare  yet  to  ask  your 
pardon 

A  trespass exclaimed  Esther,  I  am  not  conscious 
of  it." 

"Still  I  must  sue  for  pardon,"  said  De  Vane.  "At  an 
hour  when  you  wex'e  in  the  full  possession  of  your  prero- 
gative as  mistress  of  Leasowcs,  and  before  you  had  emerged 
from  tlie  sanctity  whicli^  invests  you  there,  and  repels  in- 
truders, except  on  holidays,  I  actually  entered  your  do- 
maiii,  and  was  advancing  upon  your  seat  of  empire,  when 
I  saw  you  walking  with  a  fair  lady ;  and  conscious  of  the 
intrusion,  I  retraced  my  steps  without  making  myself 
known  to  you." 

"  Were  you  at  Leasowes  this  moruiug  Essther  asked 
eagerly. 

"  I  must  confess  it,"  said  De  Yane ;  "  and  seeing  Miss 
Godolphin  in  conversation  with  you,  I  withdrew." 

She  laughed,  and  said :  "  It  was  very  well  that  you  did 
not  join  us,  for  at  that  moment  Hortensia  was  speaking; 
to  me  with  great  earnestness,  and  your  presence  would 
have  distressed  her.'* 

"  So  I  conjectured,"  said  De  Yane ;  "  and  like  an  illub- 
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trio  us  personage  whom  Milton  describes,  I  fled  from  the 
sight  of  happiness  which  I  was  not  to  share." 

Esther  laughed  heartily,  and  Be  Yane  took  leave  with 
a  heart  full  of  joy,  and  fove,  and  hope. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Wht  in  this  fornftce  Is  my  spirit  prored 
Jake  Bteel  ia  tempering  Are  9  Because  I  loved  t 
Because  I  lored  what  not  to  lore,  and  see, 
Was  more  or  leto  than  moartaJ,  and  tbaa  me." 

Thb  LdunaiT  of  Tasbq. 

It  is  a  beautiful  compensation  in  human  life,  that  when 
vre  feel  and  toil  for  others,  the  pressure  of  our  own  sor- 
rows is  lighter;  the  soul  receives  strength  from  sympa- 
thy, and  by  a  beneficent  law  oi'  immunity,  we  grow  strong 
as  we  strive  to  do  good. 

])e  Yane's  solicitude  for  Waring  was  so  great,  that  he 
almost. forgot  his  own  troubles;  and  he  awaited  calmly, 
for  a  time,  a  reply  to  letters  which  he  had  recently  writ- 
ten, both  to  Mrs.  De  Vane  and  to '  General  De  Vane,  ex- 
pressing in  earnest  terms  his  love  for  Miss  Wordsworth, 
and  his  resolution  to  be  loyal  to  his  own  heart,  no  matter 
what  opposition  be  migbt  encounter.  He  described  her 
to  bis  fatlier  in  inanly  but  o-lowin!:^  term«,  and  he  expressed 
liis  perfect  indifierence  to  any  advantages  which  he  might 
acquire  by  a  marriage  such  as  General  Be  Vane  projected 
for  him.  Kor  could  he  restrain  the  utterance  of  his  pro- 
found indignation  against  those  rules  of  conventional  life, 
which  would  exclude  a  person,  however  cultivated,  refined, 
pure,  and  lovely  she  might  be,  from  the  circles  which  they 
governed.  In  the  mean  wliile,  he  saw  Esther  constantly, 
and  their  intercourse  yielded  tlie  purest  enj uy ment.  Books, 
conversation,  music,  excursions  to  the  neighboring  coun- 
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try,  wHerever  objects  of  interest  attracted  them,  and  a 

thorough  cooperation  in  doing  good  to  those  who  needed 
their  kindly  offices — all  ffave  a  charm  to  the  flvino-  days. 
Their  relations  had  undero-one  no  chansire  pince  tlie  expla- 

O  "  J. 

nation  which  took  place  at  the  little  fountain  in  the 
grounds  of  Leasowes.  Esther  was  firm,  and  De  Yane 
never  for  a  moment  swerved  from  his  attachment  or  his 
purpose.  They  saw  much  of  society,  and  Esther  was 
greatly  admired.  Mr.  Le  Grande  was  marked  in  his  at- 
tentions to  her,  expressing  without  reserve  his  apprecia- 
tion of  h or  beauty,  her  intellect,  and  her  character;  and 
others,  still  younger,  and  more  disposed  to  possess  what 
they  so  extravagantly  admired,  pressed  their  attentions 
upon  her.  But,  with  a  gentle  dignity,  she  kept  within  a 
charmed  circle,  which  she  did  not  suffer  any  one  to  over- 
step. Her  hearing  was  such  as  to  repress  the  language  of 
passion,  and  without  giving  offense,  she,  in  every  instance, 
prevented  an  actual  appeal  to  her  decision,  by  making  it 
plain  that  a  declaration  of  love  would  l)c  unacceptable. 

Mr.  Clarendon  said  to  her  one  evening  : 

"  Miss  Wordsworth,  with  your  glorious  beauty,  and  all 
your  attractions,  you  are  like  the  sibyl  repelling  Apollo 
himself,  who  pressed  her  with  all  the  ardor  of  the  god ; 
and  you  still  exclaim  to  the  great  throng  of  your  ad- 
mirers :  '  0  prof  an  i,  p?'oeicly  procul  este  P  " 

De  Vane,  who  wm  standino^  near,  smiled  as  he  saw  Es- 
ther's eyes  turn  quickly  to\yard  him,  but  lie  said  nothing. 

The  dinner  at  Chancellor  De  Loinie's  brought  together 
mainly  the  same  guests  who  met  at  INIr.  Clarendon's  ta- 
ble, and  it  was  an  entertainment  of  marked  elegance. 
The  conversation  turned  on  politics,  and  De  Yane  was 
drawn  out  by  Mr.  Clarendon  in  a  way  to  make  him  the 
observed  of  some  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  distinction, 
whom  he  met  for  tlie  iirst  time.  Waring  and  Mr.  Le 
Grande  did  not  renew  their  discussion,  but  Chancellor  De 
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Lolme  paid  marked  attention  to  the  young  Professor,  and 
conversed  with  him  for  some  time  on  a  subject  which 
deeply  interested  them  both — ^the  relations  between  eth- 
ical and  political  philosophy.  From  that  time  Waring 
became  a  frequent  guest  at.  the  Chanceiior's  elegant  and 
hospitable  house. 

Some  days  after,  cards  were  issued  for  an  evening  party 
at  Mrs.  Habershain's,  and  it  proved  to  be  unusually  bril- 
liant. Eminent  men  from  all  parts  of  the  State  were  pres- 
ent, and  the  families  of  several  from  the  sea-board  accom- 
panied them..  The  handsome  housCy  witli  its  elegant  fur- 
niture, afforcled  anq>le  room  and  abounding  means  for 
such  an  entertainment,  JS'atural  flowers  shed  a  perfume 
through  the  spacious  saloons ;  and  statuary  and  paintings 
imparted  that  indescribable  grace  which  nothing  can  sup- 
ply in  their  absence.  There  was  no  dancing.  There  never 
was  at  Mrs.  Habersham^s.  Her  own  taste  and  that  of  Miss 
Godolphin's  agreed  in  excluding  it.  But  musical  instru- 
intjnts  of  the  rarest  and  most  costly  kind  were  placed  in 
the  drawing-room  this  evening,  the  harp  alone  occupying 
its  accustomed  place  in  the  octagonal  green  room.  Oiie 
or  two  eminent  professors  of  music  were  present,  whose 
skill  was  so  well  known,  that  their  performance  alone 
would  have  attracted  numbers  to  hear  them.  Esther  was 
standing  near  the  door,  opening  into  the  octagonal  room, . 
in  eon versaliou  with  Mr.  T.e  (Trande,  when  Mr.  Clarendon 
advanced,  Mr.  Godolphin  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  said: 

I  wish.  Miss  Wordsworth,  to  present  Mr.  Godolphin." 
Mr.  Godolphin  bowed  low,  and  said : 

I  have  for  some  time  desired  the  honor  of  meeting  you. 
You  are  not  unknown  to  me,  Miss  Wordsworth." 

Esther  bowed,  and  a  conversation  followed,  in  which 
she  took  part,  with  Mr.  Godolphin,  Mr.  Le  Grande,  and 
Mr.  Clarendon.  Various  to])ics  \\'ere  int  roduced,  among 
Others  the  costume  of  the  people  of  Kurope,  as  compared 
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with  that  of  Oriental  nations,  and  this  led  to  some  re- 
marks as  to  the  effect  of  civilization  upon  the  fine  arts. 
At  that  moment,  Miss  Godolphin  came  up  to  the  group, 
and  invited  Esther  to  give  them  at  least  one  song,  saying, 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  those  present,  many  of  whom  had 
never  heard  her,  to  have  that  gratification  afforded  them 
this  evening.  Mr.  Godolphin  oilercd  his  arm,  and  con- 
ducted her  to  tlu'.  piano,  at  which  she  seated  herself  with 
apparent  compoisure,  but  really  under  the  infiueuce  of 
great  emharrassment.  The  presence  of  so  large  a  company, 
some  of  them  total  strangers  to  her,  and  the  fact  that  the 
entertainment  was  intended  to  owe  its  chief  interest  to 
the  music  of  the  evening,  awakened  natural  apprehension 
in  OTIC  so  fall  of  sensibility.  With  perruel  gnice,  slie 
toiiclied  the  keys  of  the  instrument,  playing  first  a  wild 
exuberant  piece,  perfectly  new  to  almost  every  one,  and 
in  which  the  music  seemed  to  c  x(  rt  its  full  power  in  ut- 
tering the  voice  not  of  mirth,  but  of  deep  and  earnest 
gladness ;  now  rapid,  and  again  slow  and  tender,  with  a 
joyous  outburst  finally,  which  was  so  exultant  that  it 
moved  many  to  tears,  from  pure  sympathy  with  its  almost 
human  ])assiouatcness. 

The  room  rang  with  applause,  anrl  Mr.  Godoll>hin,  bend- 
ing low,  thanked  her  in  the  warmest  terms. 

"  Ajad  now,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  we  must  have  the 
Bong  ?" 

"What  shall  it  be?"  asked  Esther. 

"  We  leave  the  selection  to  yourself,"  she  replied ;  "but, 

if  perfectly  agreeable  to  you,  I  sliould  wish  you  to  sing 
Judith.' 

This  was  a  new  piece,  almost  unknown  as  yet  in  this 
country,  describing  Judith^s  solemn  consecration  of  herself 
to  the  perilous  task  of  delivering  her  country  from  the  As- 
syrian hosts  that  stretched  their  beleaguering  lines  around 
the  city  where  she  dwelt,  who  trusted  in  shield  and  spear, 
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imd  how  and  sling,  and  know  not  the  Lord  that  breaketh 
the  battles,  in  which  she  prays  that  their  stalcliuess  may- 
be brokeu  down  by  the  hand  of  a  woman.  It  was  a  piece 
of  wonderful  powei:,  music  and  language  conspiring  to 
produce  the  greatest  effect ;  and  it  was  a  piece  of  con- 
siderable length.  Esther  took  the  fresh  sheets  of  music 
lying  near,  and  placed  them  before  her.  Her  style  of  dress 
was  in  harmony  with  the  piece  which  she  was  'about  to 
play,  for  it  was  unusually  rich  this  evening.  Her  golden 
hair  was  inU-rtwined  with  pearls,  and  her  faultless  neck 
was  encircled  with  a  necklace,  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
of  the  same  precious  material,  from  which  hung  a  cross, 
formed  of  the  largest  and  purest  pearls,  of  very  great 
value — an  ornament  which  had  been  her  mother's,  and 
which  she  rarely  wore.  Her  robe  was  white  silk,  trimmed 
heavily  witli  the  finest  lace. 

She  was  I'oused  by  her  own  mnsic,  as  she  advanced  in 
the  piece,  and  lier  voice  gave  out  all  its  power  as  she  ut- 
tered the  sentiments,  so  heroic,  so  devoted,  and  so  sublime, 
that  the  whole  scene  of  the  beleaguered  city,  and  the  sur- 
rounding heights  covered  with  the  tents  and  streaming 
with  the  defiant  banners  of  the  haughty  Assyrians,  came 
up  to  view,  while  the  soaring  spirit  of  the  glorious  woman 
preparing  to  go  forth  to  spoil  the  pride  of  the  fierce  h'ader 
of  the  mighty  host,  broke  forth  in  tones  su  grand,  and  of 
such  imperial  triumph,  that  all  who  heard  them  felt  as  if 
they  stood  in  the  presence  of  some  being  already  inspired 
with  authentic  power,  to  proclaim  the  deliverance  of  her 
coimtry,  and  the  utter  rout  and  destruction  of  her  enemies. 
As  the  closing  notes  died  ftway,  and  Esther's  hands  fell 
from  the  instrument  gently,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  com- 
pany was  such,  that  it  did  not  seek  to  restrain  itself,  but 
everywhere  exehiuiations  of  rapture  were  heard,  which 
betrayed  the  power  that  the  wonderful  music  which  had 
just  ceased,  had  swayed  over  their  souls. 
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Esther  rose  from  her  seat,  atld  ajrain  Mr.  Godolphin, 
ofiering  his  arm,  conducted  her  to  a  seat.  Mr.  Clarendon 
and  Waring  came  directly  to  her,  and  tendered  their 
thanks,  and  a  montent  after  De  Yane  joined  them. 

"  It  occurs  to  me,'*  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  that  in  a  con- 
yersation  in  which  some  of  ns  took  part,  some  months 
since,  when  the  comparatire  power  of  the  Bne  arts,  and  of 
language  in  expression,  was  discnssed,  we  overlooked 
music;  and  really  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  after  what  T 
have  juist  heard,  that  it' does  not  transcend, every  thing,  in 
the  utterance  of  the  higher  eihotions  of  our  nature,  and  in 
swaying  the  soul.'* 

"  Ah !  but  you  must  consider,"  said  De  Vane,  "  that  we 
have  just  now  heard  music  associated  with  language,  and 
it  goes  far  toward  confirming  my  theory,  which  claims  the 
ascendency  of  human  speech  over  the  fine  arts  in  the 
power  of  expression,  to  observe  the  eifect  produced  by  the 
piece  of  music  to  which  we  have  just  listened ;  for  what 
is  music,  after  all,  but  speech  in  its  passionate  tones  ?" 

"  Very  cleverly  stated,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon.  "  But  you 
claim  rather  more  than  I  can  concede,  when  you  class 
music  with  language.  The  truth  is,  music  is  one.  of  the 
fine  arts." 

"  Quite  tnie,"  said  Waring  ;  "and  even  when  we  listen 
to  music  unaccompanied  by  language,  we  are  often  pro- 
foundly moved  by  it ;  as  in  the  MUer&re,  for  instance,  when 
the  human  voice  can  not  be  distinguished,  and  the  tones 
float  upon  the  air,  the  effect  is  described  as  very  great." 

"So  it  is,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "for  I  have  heard  it 
just  as  you  describe  it ;  and  it  was  wonderful  how  one 
felt  it.'' 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "I  perfectly  well  recall  it." 
At  this  moment  Miss  Godolphin  came  up,  leaning  on 
Mr.  Le  Grande's  arm. 
^*We  are  redpening  our  discussion,  Miss  Godolphin," 
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said  De  Vtine,  "  as  to  the  comparative  power  of  language 
mxd  of  the  hue  arts  to  affect  us,  and  Mr,  Clarendon  has 
appealed  to  the  impression  made  by  music  as  au  art.  Kow 
is  that  allowable 
"Why  not?"  she  said. 

"  Because,"  replied  De  Vane,  it  consists  of  sounds,  and 
language  is  made  up  of  sounds,  so  that  music  is  kindred 

to  it." 

"  Ah !  Mr.  De  Yanc,"  said  Miss  Godolplun,  "  you  re- 
member that  the  controversy,  as  it  stood  before,  a\  as  not  us 
to  the  power  of  uttered  language  to  move  us,  but  as  to 
the  capability  of  its  descriptions— its  capability  of  bring- 
ing to  view  scenes  and  ideas  which,  when  realized,  would 
affect  us.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  you  vaty  the  ground 
of  our  discussion  when  you  add  vocal  sounds,  which  ap- 
peal to  us  in  quite  a  different  way." 

«  Very  fairly  done,''  said  Mr,  Clarendon.  "  Do  you  not 
think  so,  Le  Grande  ?" 

"  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  while  I  admire  the  skill  and 
dialectic  power  of  Miss  Godolphin^s  remark,"  said  Mr.  Le 
Grande,  that  in  testing  the  power  of  language  in  its  rela- 
tions to  thought  and  emotion,  it  is  quite  proper  to  take 
into  the  estimate  the  highest  forms  which  it  wears.  Elo- 
quence, for  instance,  is  not  dependent  only  upon  a  colloca- 
tion of  words,  but  the  tones  of  the  human  voice  must  enter 
largely  into  it.  And  if  this  be  true,  music  partakes  in 
some  sort  of  the  nature  of  speech." 

"  Still,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  that  varies  the  original 
inquiry,  started  some  time  since,  as  to  the  capability  of 
statuary  or  painting  to  move  us,  and  of  the  comparative 
power  of  verbal  description  to  do  so,  when  representing  the 
same  object.  And  I  reniember  that  one  of  the  illustrations 
oiYered  was  the  Ikying  Gladiator — tlie  work  of  art  appeal- 
ing to  us  by  its  mute  sujigestions — ^and  Lord  Byron's  de- 
scriptive lines,  in  which  he  introduces  the  rude  hut  on  the 
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Danube,  the  boys  at  play,  and  the  imconsciotis  Daoian 
mother.  N'ow,  vocal  ntterLinces  are  not  to  be  taken  into 
the  account  in  such  an  inquiry.  Is  it  not  so,  Miss  Words- 
wortli,  for  I  believe  yon  sat  ar]>itress  then  ?" 

Esther  smiled,  and  said:  I  think  you  are  right,  Mr. 
Clarendon," 

"  The  truth  is,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  laying  his  hand  on 

De  Vane's  shoulder,  "this  young  gentleman,  seeing  the 
complete  ascendency  of  music  established  this  evening, 
Avishes  to  press  it  into  the  support  of  liis  tlieory ;  and  I 
confess  the  same  anxiety  to  rank  it  as  one  of  the  line  arts." 
All  laughed. 

"  The  power  of  music  to  affect  us,"  said  Mr.  Le  Grande, 
"  is  nothing  less  than  wonderful.  The  ancients  have  at- 
tested it  in  the  fable  of  Orpheus  moving  beasts  and  woods, 

and  all  nations  employ  martial  music  to  animate  their  sol- 
diers in  prepariiig  for  battle." 

"There  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  music 
over  human  passion,"  said  Wariug,  "  in  the,  case  of  King 
Saul,  whose  wild  and  stormy  soul  could  only  be  soothed 
by  the  harp  of  David,  who,  while  yet  young,  swept  tiie 
chords  of  that  instrument  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch 
who  at  the  same  time  hated  and  dreaded  him,  and  yet  was 
swayed  by  the  notes  that  he  produced." 

"It  is  a  most  felicitous  ilhistration,"  said  Mr.  Le  Grande. 

"I  conless  my  own  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of 
music,"  said  De  Yane.  It  subdues  or  rouses  me  as  noth- 
ing else  can.  Its  descriptive  power,  too,  is  almost  unlimit- 
ed. In  that  very  piece  which  we  all  heard  with  so  much 
emotion  just  now,  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  varying  senti- 
ment in  the  notes,  as  they  rose,  or  sank,  or  wailed,,  or  de- 
nounced, or  triuuiphed,  without  observing  the  words  iu 
which  the  sentiment  was  expressed.  I  do  not  wonder  at 
the  effect  produced  by  the  Marseillaise.  I  never  hear  its 
notes,  even  upon'  a  feeble  instrument,  without  instantly 
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calling  before  me  Paris— its  streets  filled  with  armed  men, 
torches  borne  by  women,  who  join  the  chorus  of  the  wild 
song  as  the  deeper  voices  of  the  maddened  populace  shout 
it  out,  and  the  frantic  drums  rattle  it  forth  to  animate  the 
tread  of  the  fierce  band,  a  band  in  which  both  sexes  mingle 
and  all  ages  are  seen,  from  the  boy  of  twelve  to  the  gray- 
haired  octogenarian.  Tixat  iiymn  would  bring  au  empire 
toppling  down." 

De  Vane  had  unconsciously,  in  his  animation,  uttered 
this  with  amazing  power,  and  his  language,  attitude,  and 
gesture  were  all  so  striking,  that  the  group  about  him  re- 
garded him  with  unconcealed  admiration.  Mr.  Le  Grande 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  and  said : 

"  Mr.  De  Vane  has  juet  given  us  a  great  argument  in 
support  of  his  theory — tlio  transcendent  power  of  lan- 
guage to  represent  scenes  whicli  iire  not  before  us." 

His  face  flushed  with  pleasure,  and  he  bowed.  Esther's 
face  beamed  as  brightly  as  his  own. 

**  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  I  think,  Mr.  Godolphin," 
said  Mr.  Clarendon,  that  the  national  anthem  of  England 
breathes  the  majestic  breadth  and  strength  of  her  imperial 
sway.  One  who  hears  it  can  imagine  the  circling  hours 
of  the  day  never  ceasing  to  light  the  wide  extent  of  her 
realm." 

"  Vm  very  much  obliged  to  yOu,  Vm  sure,"  said  Mr. 
Godolphin.  "We  are  loyal  people,  and  we  love  our  na- 
tional anthem," 

"  We  have  none,"  said  Mr.  Le  Grande. 

"Will  not  Miss  Godolphin  give' us  some  music  now?" 
said  Waring.  "  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  all  be  happy  to 
hear  her." 

You  should  excuse  me  this  evening,  I  think,"  she  re- 
plied.   "  Do  you  not  say  so,  Mr.  Clarendon  ?" 
^  My  dear  lady,"  said  he,  "  you  should  not  appeal  to  me^ 
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when  tlie  question  respects  your  "being  excused  from  sing- 
ing!  I  am  incapable  of  impartial  justice  in  that  matter." 

Waring  gave  her  his  arm,  and  conducted  her  to  the 
octagonal  room,  as  a  wish  was  expressed  to  hear  her  per- 
formance oil  the  harp ;  and  she  seated  herself  by  the  instru- 
ment, and  threw  her  fingers  over  its  chords  so  as  to  produce 
Instantly  low,  sweet  tones,  as  if  its  spirit,  sU;epiug  helbre, 
became  conscious  now  of  the  hand  of  an  enchantress  which 
woke  it  to  life  and  tenderness.  Gentle,  almost  wailing 
notes  breathed  forth,  until,  rising  into  higher  tones,  the 
music  swelled  into  louder  and  grander  circles,  which  filled 
the  hearers  with  delight.  It  was  as  if  the  early  morning 
of  spring,  dewy,  and  cheered  by  the  song  of  a  single  bird, 
expanded  into  light  and  glory,  until  it  became  yocal  with 
the  glad  caroling  of  a  forest  of  songsters. 

It  was  the  remark  every  where  throughout  the  thronged 
and  rapt  audience,  that  it  was  not  conceiyable  such  music 
could  be  produced  from  the  harp,  and  the  professors  who 
stood  near  her  could  not  repress  their  surprise  at  such  a 
triumph  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  instruments  belonging 
ta  their  art— an  instrument  upon  which  many  perform,  and 
over  wliich  they  acquire  vSonic  skill,  but  which  the  fewest 
nuTober  ever  master  bo  flir  as  to  make  it  yield  those  fluent 
tones  which  Hii  the  soul  with  their  ravishing  melody. 

Some  one  requested  a  song,  and  she  said :  I  will  give 
you  one  that  is  destined,  I  think,  to  immortality.  It  is 
true  at  o'nce  to  nature  and  to  the  heart.'' 

Touching  the  strings  again,  she  made  them  vocal  under 
her  fingers,  and  sang  those  lines  of  Moore,  which  breathe 
sentiments  as  pure  as  they  arc  tender, 

« 'Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer  ;'f 

and  the  depth,  and  .richness,  and  passionateness  of  heir 
voice  entered  every  soul.   Tears  fi  owed  freely  while  she 
21 
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sang ;  and  as  the  dying  cadence  of  her  tones  was  mingled 
with  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  the  air,  which  seemed  to 

linger  over  the  oliords  like  the  breath  of  an  angel,  the 
large  drops  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  Mr.  Clarendon,  at- 
testing the  power  of  her  music  over  his  noble,  grand,  and 
yet  gentle  nature.  When  she  had  withdrawn  her  hand 
from  the  instrument,  he  advanced  to  her,  took  her  hand  in 
his,  and  said: 

"  You  are  right,  dear  lady;  that  song  can  never  die,  so 
long  as  nature  reproduces  her  flowers,  or  human  hearts 

cherish  loved  objects  on  earth.'* 

It  was  painful  to  De  Vane  to  observe  the  emotion  of 
Hubert  Godolphin.  He  was  very  manly,  and  yet  he  could 
hardly  restrain  the  tears  which  welled  up"  into  his  eyes. 
His  agitation  was  so  great,  that  he  turned  away,  and  walked 
to  another  room,  that  he  might  conquer  it.  Miss  Godol- 
phin was  brilliantly  beautiful  this  evening.  The  shadow 
that  had  so  long  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  extraordinary 
charms  had  passed  away,  and  she  was  as  resplendent  as  a 
tropical  morning,  when  the  glories  of  nature  are  illnniined 
by  a  light  undimmed  by  mists.  Her  dress  was  in  har- 
mony with  her  rejoicing  spirit — rich,  and  adorned  with  all 
the  appliances  which  a  liberal  but  pure  taste  could  bestow 
upon  it.  She  wore  no  curls,  but  the  diamonds  flashed  in 
her  richly-braided  hair,  and  a  necklace,  precious  enough  to 
i*ansom  a  queen  from  captivity,  encircled  her  throat;  while 
a  dark  green  silk  robe,  trimmed  with  Brussels  lace,  dis- 
played lier  form  in  all  the  stately  and  yet  graceful  ele- 
gance which  8o  preeminently  distinguished  her. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  two  ladies  who  had  so  grati- 
fied the  guests  by  their  performance,  should  contribute 
their  voices  in  addition  to  the  instrumental  music  which 
the  two  eminent  professors  were  about  to  execute;  and 
they  took  their  places  near  the  piano.  The  piece  selected 
was  from  the  '  Creation and  one  of  the  artists  took  his 
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Beat  at  the  piano,  while  the  otlier  accompanied  him  on  the 
vioiia  J  and  Miss  Godolphia  and  Esther,  together  with  the 
professi'^Ti  il  performers,  sustained  the  several  parts  of  the 
piece.  The  effect  was  very  great ;  and  as  the  last  notes 
of  the  instrnment,  under  the  vigorous  touch  of  the  Ger- 
man professor,  died  away,  an  outburst  of  applause  broke 
forth  from  the  deli[i-htGd  company,  Mr.  Godolphin  and 
Mr.  Clarendon  shouting  "Bravo!  bravo !"  vehemently. 

"  MeJiereule  /"  said  De  Vane,  turning  to  Waring,  "  Stat- 
uary, and  painting,  and  language  must  look  to  their  laurels 
if  they  compete  with  music  in  the  power  of  expression." 

Waring  laughed,  and  advancing  to  the  ladies,  thanked 
them  warmly  for  their  music. 

"Let  us  go  to  supper,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  "Mr. 
Godolphin,  will  you  take  Mrs.  Habersham  to  the  table  ?" 

He  bowed,  and  advancing  to  that  lady,  offered  his  arm. 
Waring  conducted  Miss  Godolphin,  and  De  Vane  took 
Esther  to  the  tal)lc.  It  was  a  magnificent  entertainment, 
such  as  Mrs.  Habersham's  great  wealth  and  Miss  Godol- 
phin^B  fine  taste  could  supply;  and  it  was  intended  as  a 
compliment  to  one  who  had  strong  claims  upon  their  con- 
sideration, and  who  had  been  accubtonied  to  the  most 
profuse  elegance  at  home. 

Not  until  a  late  hour  did  the  guests  depart,  and  every 
one  bore  away  an  impression  of  rare  splendor  and  ele- 
gance— an  evening  to  be  remembered  for  its  brightness ; 
for  the  grace  and  intellect  ^nd  gladness  which  character- 
ized all  its  festivities. 

Some  few  days  after,  Hubert  Godolphin  took  leave  of 
his  cousin,  and  returned  to  Washington,  to  join  a  pai'ty  of 
his  friends,  wiio  had  come  over  with  him  to  visit  the  great 
Republic. 

Letters  came  to  De  Vane — ^a  very  long  one  from  his 
aunt  and  a  pretty  full  one  from  his  father.  Mrs.  De  Vane 
urged  him  to  yield  to  his  i&ther's  wishes — ^to  consent  to 
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qait  his  present  residence,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  to  satisfy 
the  exactions  of  General  De  Vane,  by  proving  that  his 
love  for  Esther  was  not  the  result  of  mere  intercourse 
with  her,  but  a  true  and  vigorous  sentiment,  which  could 

survive  through  time  and  absence.  Slie  did  not  know  that 
General  De  Yaue  bad  himself  written  to  his  son,  and  she 
therefore  entered  fully  into  all  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
counsels  of  tli  s  1  ^  n 1 1  man  were  animated. 

General  De  Vane's  letter  was  direct,  and  yet  kind.  Its 
tone  may  be  learned  from  a  passage  taken  from  it,  in  which 
he  treated  the  question  of  his  son's  wishes  in  regard  to 
Miss  Wordsworth : 

am  not  insensible  to  the  strength  of  the  sentiment 
which  you  profess  to  feel  for  INTiss  Wordsworth.  I  have 
outlived  my  youth,  but  not  my  heart ;  and  my  views  in 
regard  to  you,  while  they  may  have  been  ambitious,  have 
never  been  selfish.  While  I  ardently  desire  that  you 
should  marry  a  woman  of  your  own  class,  (I  do  not  mean 
to  depreciate  Miss  Wordsworth,  who,  I  do  not  doubt,  is  a 
very  worthy  young,  pei'son,)  I  do  not  wish  you  to  marry 
one  whom  you  could  neitlier  love  nor  respect.  The  fact* 
that  the  young  person  to  whom  you  are  just  now  so  much 
attached  is  a  friend  and  associate  of  Miss  Godolphin,  cer- 
tainly 8peak»  much  in  her  favor,  and  she  could  not  have 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Clarendon  if  she  did  not  possess  con- 
siderable merit.  Still,  she  is  of  a  people  not  just  of  our 
own  class;  and  I  should  somewhat  fear,  that  hereafter 
your  tastes  might  he  offended  by  the  persons  who  wonhl 
surround  her.  There  are  very  good  people  of  her  persua- 
sion— ^the  Ilamiltons,  for  instance— but  they  are  rare,  and 
there  is  always  a  certain  clinging  to  each  other,  it  seems 
to  me,  which  might  seriously  ojBfend  you,  when,  hereafter, 
you  come  to  look  at  things  *  in  a  dry  light,*  as  my  Lord 
Bacon  says.   Stilly  I  hold  that  every  man  has  the  right  to 
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choose  the  woman  who  is  to  walk  by  his  side  through  life; 
and  if  you  are  content  to  subject  your  regard  for  Miss 
Wordsworth  to  a  fair  test,  I  shall  waive  all  objection  on 
my  part  to  your  marriage.  Go  to  Europe  in  the  spring, 
and  travel  there  a  year  or  two ;  and  if,  when  you  return, 
your  sentiiTionlft  are  iincLaneed,  I  shall  then  respect  your 
wisheis,  and  oiior  no  obstacle  to  their  accomplishineiit. 

"Mr.  Randolph  was  here  yesterday,  on  liis  w  ay  to  Wash- 
ington, and  asked  after  yon  with  interest,  lie  is  in  high 
spirits,  and  says  that  he  feels  all  the  ardor  of  a  fox-hunter 
intent  upon  being  in  at  the  death.  He  means  to  see  the 
present  administration  out.'' 

De  Yane  read  his  father's  letter  with  mingled  emotions. 
There  was  light  in  it,  l)ut  it  was  remote.  TiuiCj  distance, 
the  ocean — all  these  rolled  hc^tween  liiin  and  Estlier  by  the 
plan  submitted  to  him,  and,  in  the  ardor  of  his  nature,  it 
seemed  a  vista  as  long  as  that  through  which  Jacob  saw 
Kachel,  was  opening  before  him.  He  felt  a  profound  re- 
spect for  his  &ther ;  he  knew  the  terrible  strength  of  his 
ideas  of  easte.  His  tastes  were  not  only  aristocratic,  but 
his  sentiments  were  sucli.  The  whole  strnclnro  of  his  char- 
acter was  exclusive  ;  and  yet  he  actually  had  bi'ought  him- 
self, to  yield  to  the  alliance,  which  at  one  time  he  so  utterly 
opposed,  provided  it  should  be  consummated  after  subject- 
ing the  parties  who  were  to  enter  into  it  to  an  ordeal  of 
time  and  absence.  He  read  and  re-read  the  letters ;  re- 
volved every  idea  which  they  contained ;  and  the  deej)  and 
silent  hours  of  midnight  found  him  walkino;  in  his  cham- 
.  ber,  and  looking  in  troubled  anxiety  over  the  dim,  wide 
sea  which  stretched  before  him,  as  he  sought  to  read  the 
future. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


**  Jjon  took  up  the  glass  of  time,  and  turned  It  in  his  glowing  hmta ; 
Brery  moment,  lightly  Aaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 

**LoTe  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with  tuigbt ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  self,  that,  trembling,  passed  In  muslo  out  of  sight.** 

TrarHTBOV. 

Whek  we  submit  ourselves  to  an  ordeal  whicli  is  to 
prove  us  worthy  of  a  beloved  object,  there  is  a  cheerful 
courage  which  takes  the  place  of  anxiety.    Conscious  of 

our  strength,  we. address  ourselves  to  the  tasks  before  us, 
and  glory  in  suffering  or  in  doing  v/hatevcr  awaits  us. 
Love  sheds  over  the  objects  about  us  its  own  glowing  light, 
and  the  days  which  fly  by  us  are  gilded  with  its  hues.  The 
descending  night,  which  comes  to  remind  us  that  there  is 
one  day  less  of  doubt  and  trial,  sends  its  harbinger  of  hope, 
the  star  of  evening,  which  glitters  above  the  horizon,  to 
lure  us  fi*om  despondency. 

De  Vane  had  represented  to  Esther  the  state  of  his  af- 
fiiirs,  and  she  cheorfully  acquiesced  in  the  arrangejnent 
proposed  to  test  the  strength  and  loyalty  of  the  sentiments 
which  he  avowed.  Now  that  General  De  Tane  had  yield- 
ed his  objections  to  her  personally,  and  required  only  that 
he  might  be  satisfied  of  the  strength  of  his  son's  attach- 
ment, she  could  not  withhold  her  own  assent  to  a  plan 
which  was  to  deinoustrate  it.  Heretofore  she  had  fi™ly 
refused  to  enter  into  any  engagement  witli  T)e  Vane,  and 
now  she  would  do  uo  more  than  encourage  li'nu  tn  hdieve 
that,  when  his  father's  objections  were  removed,  she  would 
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be  ready  to  show  her  own  appreciation  of  a  regard  so  true 
and  endurinoj.  De  Yane  himself  beo  an  to  view  their  re- 
Intions  under  brighter  lights,  and  wliile  tiie  intervening 
months  which  must  roll  away  before  he  could  look  upon 
Esther  as  his  own,  by  a  positive  promise  from  her  own 
lips  that  she  would  be  his,  seemed  interminable ;  yet  the 
thought  that  when  they  were  ended,  all  uncertainty  would 
have  passed  away  with  them,  at  length  tranquillized  if  it 
did  not  elieer  iilin  ;  and  he  bent  himself  to  his  studies  with 
redoul)]i;d  enersfy,  that  he  nii<>"lit  be  admitted  to  the  bar 
before  his  departure  for  Europe.  His  progress  was  very 
great,  and  the  only  relaxation  which  he  took  from  his  in- 
tense study  was  a  ride  on  horseback  with  Waring,  or  an 
evening  drive,  when  the  day  was 'so  inviting  as  to  make  it 
agreeable. 

The  weeks  flew  by  rapidly.   The  winter  was  already 

gone  before  he  could  comprehend  that  its  reign  was  over, 
and  the  sio;ns  of  openiui;'  s]»ring  met  his  eye,  as  if  by  some 
enchantment  the  leafless  trees  had  caught  the  breathing 
warmth  of  the  tropics.  It  was  ari*anged  that  he  should 
return  to  Tirginia  in  May,  and  by  the  close  of  that  month 
sail  from  New-York  for  London.  March  was  now  almost 
gone.  In  April,  the  court  before  which  he  was  to  be  ex- 
amined opened  its  session,  and  he  was  introduced  to  the 
judges  by  Mr.  Clarendon,  as  an  applicant  for  licejiae  to 
]>ractice.  His  exiMni nation  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and 
he  was  admitted,  with  evident  marks  of  consideration  by 
the  judges,  to  the  bar.  Then  followed  a  few  weeks  of  de- 
lightful recreation.  The  circling  hours  were  bright,  and 
in  the  society  of  Esther  he  enjoyed  those  exquisite  pleas- 
ures which  love  and  hope  shed  over  youth — pleasures  as 
pure  as  they  are  perfect.  The  early  spring  flowers,  the 
deepening  foliage,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  breath  of  nature 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  the  early-bloominLi"  plants,  the 
sunsets  kindling  a  glory  in  the  western  sky  as  deep  and 
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])iire  as  if  the  opening'  portals  of  heaven  shed  there  a 
supei'nal  light — ail  Uiis,  Do  Vane  aad  Esther  enjoyed  as 
we  enjoy  such  scenes  but  once  in  life.  As  we  adva^noe 
upon  the  path  of  existence  and  comprehend  the  ways  of 
the  world ;  as  we  see  so  many  illusions  which  cheered  us  in 
our  youth  fade  away,  and  as  the  actual  engrosses  so  much 
of  time  and  lays  its  imperious  claims  upon  our  finest 
ikculties  ;  as  we  become  acquainted  with  sorrow  and  stand 
in  the  presence  of  death,  we  feel  that  the  sad  strain  which 
sighed  over  the  harp  of  a  noble  poet  as  he  swept  its  chords 
in  exile  and  bitterness  is  but  too  true : 

"The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  that  of  life.'* 

But  De  Yane  and  Esther  were  full  of  youth,  and  joy, 
and  hope.  The  liglit  which  tluslied  their  foreheads  awoke 
tlieir  souls  to  gladness,  as  the  earliest  beams  of  the  sun, 
falling  upon  the  statue  of  Memnon,  made  it  vocal,  and 
called  forth  music  to  welcome  the  day. 

Waring's  sympathy  with  his  M^nd  was  perfect.  His 
own  spirit  was  refreshed ;  and  as  he  saw  the  two  young, 
bright  beings  moving  in  the  realm  of  love  and  hope,  he 
was  accuistoiued  to  breathe  a  prayer  that  no  cloud  might 
darken  a  sky  so  full  of  liglit  and  joy. 

So  far  as  lii;^  own  hopes  were  involved,  every  thing  was 
uncertain.  He  had  not  breathed  a  word  of  love  to  Miss 
Godolphin ;  he  awaited  her  decision  as  to  the  addresses  of 
her  cousin  Hubert.  Acting  in  perfect  good  faith,  she  with- 
held her  final  reply  until  he  should  reach  England  and 
write  to  her;  it  was  tlicii  her  purpose  to  answ^er  him  in  the 
most  formal  and  emphatic  way.  Warin  o-  saw  her  oil  en, 
sent  her  books  to  read,  some  of  them  intended  to  enlighten 
her  as  to  evangelical  religion,  and  they  discussed  the* 
merits  of  these  books,  and  kindred  subjects,  when  they 
met.   Nor  did  he  limit  his  reading,  nor  seek  to  restrict 
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hers,  to  this  subject  alone.  History,  criticism,  poetry,  and 
general  literature,  all  these  engaged  them,  and  Miss  Go- 
dolphin  learned  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the  extraor- 
dinary mind  and  elevated  character  of  a  man  who,  conse^ 

crating  himself  solermily  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  exercisiiici:  its  functions  among  a  pooplo,  upon 
whom  the  great  world  looked  down  with  no  patronizing 
aspect,  was  yet  so  cultivated,  so  refined,  so  transcendently 
superior  to  the  self-appointed  magnates  of  that  class  who 
regarded  Christianity  as  that  circle  did  who,  when  the 
fame  of  Jesus  began  to  take  hold  of  the  heart  of  the  people 
of  Jndea,  inquired :  "Have  any  of  the  rulers,  or  of  the 
Pharisees,  believed  on  hira?" 

The  time  came  at  lentrtli  when  De  Vane  was  to  take  his 
departure.  But  a  few  days  remained  before  he  must  say 
"Farewell  I*'  for  a  time,  to  those  who  were  vso  dear  to  him. 
The  quarterly  meeting  for  the  Methodist  Church  was  about 
to  be  held ;  and  Waring,  yielding  to  the  earnest  request 
of  the  presiding  elder,  consented  to  preach  on  Sunday 
night.  De  Yane  was  to  leave  on  Tuesday,  aiid  that  was 
one  of  the  eonsiderations  which  indiiced  liini  to  consent  to 
preach  at  a  time  and  in  a  place  whei'e  there  was  so  much 
to  embarrass  hiuh 

A  very  large  congregation  ^sembled  to  hear  him.  Per- 
sons of  all  denominations  flocked  to  the  Methodist  church, 
and  filled  its  simple,  plain  seats.  Mr.  Clarendon  attended 
Mrs.  Habersham  and  Miss  Godolphin,  and  Chancellor  Hal- 
lani  and  several  of  tlie  professors  from  the  Colleo*e  were 
]>rosent.  Tlu'  suhject  of  Waring's  disconrse  was  from  that 
brief  but  noble  Psalm,  in  which  Kin<}^  David,  after  survey- 
ing the  wide-spread  heavens  through  which  the  moon 
Boated,  and  over  which  countless  stars  shed  their  light, 
extols  the  glory  of  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  niters  his 
adoring  wonder  that,  bending  from  all  the  splendors  of 
creation,  he  should  be  mindful  of  man,  and  exalt  the  son  of 
21* 
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man  to  such  dlgiiity  as  to  visit  lum.  He  treat  od  it  with 
the  finest  effect,  exhibitiag  man,  at  the  first  view,  as  a 
feeble  being,  the  proudest  and  most  heroic  of  the  race  sub- 
ject to  disease  and  death.  He  then  presented  him  as  an 
intellectnal  being,  achieving  the  highest  triumphs  in  the 
arts,  in  literature,  in  science — ^a  being  capable  of  oompre- 
lioiiding  the  works  of  God,  susceptible  to  the  noblest  emo- 
tions— love,  gratitude,  joy,  adoration;  who,  whih^.  inani- 
mate nature,  in  its  sublimest  forms  and  most  lirilliant  as- 
pects, could  only  reflect  the  majesty  of  the  Maker,  was 
himself  so  organized  that  he  could  vie  with  angels  and 
archangels  in  swelling  the  pomp  of  worship  which  filled 
heaven  with  its  mighty  anthems  and  bore  to  the  farthest 
verge  of  creation  the  sounding  praise  which  made  his  ex- 
cellent name,  known  throughout  its  amplest  bounds.  He 
then  described  him  as  an  immortal  being — a  being  whose 
very  nature  the  Son  of  God  had  assumed ;  who,  by  his 
triumph  over  our  enemies,  had  exalted  the  form  of  human- 
ity to  that  high  seat  which  the  redeemed  and  sanctified 
should  finally  attain.  And  he  proceeded  to  press,  with 
wonderful  power,  the  thought  that  the  life  of  such  a  being 
ought  to  be  consecrated  to  the  noblest  tasks  and  the 
highest  aims ;  that  such  a  being,  viewed  in  the  revealing 
light  of  divine  truth,  was  too  great  for  the  little  schemes 
of  worldliness  or  the  most  towering  objects  of  human  am- 
bition; and  that  his  whole  earthly  existence  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  glory  which  was  to  be  his  inheritance, 
when  states  and  empires,  and  the  world  itself,  had  per- 
ished, and  nothing  stood  but  the  objects  which  God  had 
made  to  endure  jorever.  The  sweep  of  Waring's  thought 
was  broad  and  vigorous,  and  ha  bore  those  wlio  heard 
him  on  its  majestic  tide;  so  that  when  the  sermon  was 
ended,  the  world  and  its  proudest  and  most  dazzling  ob- 
jects stood^dwarfed  in  the  presence  of  the  sublime  scenery 
which  had  just  been  brought  to  view.   The  effect  was 
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very  great,  and  De  Yaiie  experienced,  at  tlio  same  time, 
the  hiG^liest  satisfaction  at  tlie  o-lorious  success  of  his  tVieud 
iu  preachiug  the  Gospel,  and  a  deep  and  awful  sense  of  the 
majesty  of  revealed  truth.  Never  before  had  he  so  com- 
preUended  the  relations  of  man  to  his  higher  destiny; 
never  had  he  been  so  profoundly  conscious  of  the  moment- 
ous issues  which  attend  life ;  and  long  after,  he  recalled 
the  scene,  the  words,  the  tlioaghts  of  the  preacher,  and 
uttered  two  lines  of  the  closing  hymn,  lines  written  by 
Montgomery : 

"'Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live, 
Nor  all  of  death  to  die.'* 

Upon  the  rolling  seas,  and  in  distant  lands,  the  vision 

came  hack  upon  him ;  and  he  would  stand  and  look  up  to 
the  deep,  liniitU^ss  heavens,  sprcadino;  their  constellations 
above  his  head,  as  if  they  lighted  the  way  to  the  throne  of 
God,  and  breathe  a  prayer  that  the  great  Being  who  dwelt 
beyond  those  visible  glories,  would  be  mindful  of  him,  and 
lead  him  in  the  way  of  truth  and  life. 

As  the  congregation  dispersed,  De  Vane  joined  the 
group,  \\  here  Mr.  Clarendon,  Mrs.  Habersham,  and  Miss 
Godolphiii  were  standing  near  the  door,  waitino"  to  speak 
with  Waring  ;  but  he  had  passed  out  of  another  door,  and 
walked  with  Mr.  Springfield,  who,  with  Mrs.  Springfield 
and  Esther,  had  succeeded  in  making  their  way  out  of  the 
thronged  avenue  some  moments  earlier  than  others. 

Ah said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  he  has  made  his  escape. 
I  really  did  wish  to  thank  him.  I  feel  that  we  all  are  in- 
debted to  liini.*' 

"So  I  thiniv,"  said  Chancellor  llallam.  "I  confess  my- 
self under  the  greatest  obligations  to  Professor  Waring 
for  that  discourse." 

Miss  Godolphin  was  silent,  but  her  face  was  glowing, 
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She  was  full  of  animation,  but  she  did  not  trust  her  heart 
to  express  itself  ia  words.'* 

"And  you  are  to  leave  us  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  De  Vane?'* 
asked  Mr.  Clarendon. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied.  "  I  regret  to  say  that  I  must  .take 
my  departure  so  early." 

But  I  should  think,''  said  I\Irs.  Habersham,  "  that  the 
prospect  of  a  visit  to  Europe  would  be  very  pleasing  to 
yon." 

"  So  it  is,  madam,"  replied  Be  Yane ;  "  but  it  can  not 
be  an  unalloyed  pleasure,  as  I  must  leave  my  friends  be- 
hind me." 

Bidding  them  good-night,  he  walked  to  his  lodgings, 
and  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mrs.  Bowen,  who  wAs 

so  full  of  joy,  that  she  conld  not  think  of  retiring  to 
rest,  until  she  had  expressed  it  tu  soiiie  one ;  and  slie 
found  a  willing  listener  in  De  Vane,  whose  affection  for 
Waring  was  not  less  than  her  own. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  conversation,  Waring 
passed  on  to  his  room,  and  retired,  without  seeing  De 
Vane  that  night. 

The  next  day,  De  Vane  was  bnsil)^  engaged  in  com- 
pletiiio*  his  arrangements  for  his  (lepartnre.  He  had  pur- 
chased a  large,  handsome  lot  in  that  part  of  the  town 
which  stretched  between  the  public  garden  nnd  the  Col- 
lege, and  he  had  already  caused  several  out-buildings,  in- 
cluding a  stable  for  his  horses^  to  be  erected,  thus  settling 
the  question  as  to  his  residence  so  plainly,  that  no  oile 
could  doubt  his  purpose  to  make  his  home  there.  He  left 
every  thing  in  charge  of  Waring,  putting  his  horses  and 
servant  fully  at  his  disposal  until  his  return;  for  he  pre- 
ferred to  take  public  conveyances  in  traveling  to  Virginia. 
There  was  something  pleasing  to  De  Vane  in  leaving  these 
objects  behind  him~iii  leaving  something  to  remind  his 
friends  that  he  was  gone  only  on  a  visit,  and  that  he  would 
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roturii  to  roi^ume  tlio  every-day  life  which  he  relinquished 
only  for  a  season.  The  very  shrubbery,  which  began 
already  to  grow  Inxnriously,  and  which  was  both  rare 
and  beautiful— having  been  supplied  through  the  kindness 
.of  Mrs.  Habersham,  and  the  paitiality  of  Mr.  Swan,  the 
public  gardener^ — ^imparted  a  home  look  to  his  place,  and 
helped  to  attach  him  to  thfe  spot. 

My.  jSw.'iii  ofTercd  liis  services  in  looking  after  the  place 
dni'ing  Iub  absence,  and  it  was  often  observed  afterward, 
that  no  garden  in  the  town  displayed  more  beauty  than 
De  Vane's,  even  in  his  absence. 

In  the  evening,  Waring  and  De  Vane  took  tea  at  Mrs. 
Springfield's,  where  they  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarendon,  and 
Mrs.  Habersham  and  Miss  Godolphin,  who  were  invited 
to  ioin  them.  It  was  very  aii-reeable,  both  to  De  Vane 
and  Esther,  to  have  pleasing  associations  connected  with 
the  last  evening  which  they  were  to  pasR  with  each  other 
previous  to  their  long  separation.  It  was  better  to  part 
cheerfully,  than  to  take  leave  of  each  other  in  sadness, 
and  doubt,  and  gloom.  They  were  as  yet  but  Mends — 
Mends  to  be  sure  answering  in  their  relation  to  each  per- 
fectly, that  fine  description  of  such  a  state  in  the  felicitous 
phrase  of  a  noble  |Joet  :  "  Friendship  between  the  sexes  is 
love  i'uU  fledged,  waiting  for  a  fair  day  to  11  y."  But  still 
they  were  only  Iriends,  and  Esther  shrank  from  an  unwit- 
nessed leave-taking. 

The  evening  was  very  bright.  The  supper  was  a  happy 
one ;  all  enjoyed  it.  Those  who  sat  about  the  table  were 
Mndred  spirits,  and  the  winged  hours .  rustled  lightly  as 
they  flew  over  them.  Conversation  flowed  freely,  Mr, 
Clarendon  excelled  himself,  and  Mr.  Spring (ield,  who  rival- 
ed him  in  that  delightful  gift,  was  as  genial  as  possible. 
Music  was  not  attempted  j  it  would  have  touched  chords 
too  deep  not  to  bring  tearsi  In  snch  hours  we  can  not 
enter  the  realm  of  song,  without  losing  control  of  our  sen- 
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siliility;  and  when  vre  Ix-giii  to  pause  and  listen  to  voices 
which  we  may  not  hear  again  for  many  mouths,  if  ever, 
the  spirit  of  sadness  spreads  her  mists  over  the  soul,  and 
we  abandon  ourselves  to  her  sway,  yielding  our  homage 
in  passionate  tears.  Music  was  not  attempted.  The 
strings  of  the  magic  interpreter  of  sentiment  lay  muta 

Waring  and  Do  Yane  lingered  a  few  moments  after  the 
other  guests  had  taken  leave,  and  Mr.  Sprin 2,11  eld  invited 
them  to  join  in  the  evening  prayer,  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  offer  before  the  family  retired  to  rest.  He  read 
the  eighty-fourth  Psalm,  which  breathes  a  beautiful  trib- 
ute to  the  peace  and  blessedness  of  the  courts  of  the  Lord, 
and  declares  with  triumphant  faith,  "  O  Lord  of  hosts, 
blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  thee  f '  and  kneeling, 
he  offered  a  fervent  prayer,  imploring  the  di\  ine  blessing 
upon  them  all,  and  especially  coniinending  to  the  care  of 
Him  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  the  friend  who  was 
about  to  leave  them  for  a  season;  entreating  that  he 
might  be  kept  from  the  dangers  of  the  land  and  the  perils 
of  the  sea,  and  from  whatever  would  harm  soul  or  body, 
until,  brought'  once  more  to  join  in  worship  with  them, 
they  might  all  mingle  their  praises  as  they  bent  again  be- 
fore tlie  throne  of  grace. 

As  they  rose  from  their  knees,  Esther's  emotion  was 
such,  that  she  could  not  repress  the  tears  that,  if  she  were 
alone,  would  rain  from  her  eyes  ;  even  now  they  glittered 
upon  the  lashes^  and  one  or  two  fell  like  dew-drops  upon 
the  hand  of  De  Vane,  as  she  bent  her  head,  while  he  said, 
cheerfully  :  "  Esther,  farewell !"  He  shook  the  hand  of 
Mrs.  Springfield  tenderly  and  respectfully,  grasped  that  of 
Mr.  Springfield  with  energy,  as  tliat  gentleman  uttered  a 
fervent  "  God  bless  you  1"  turned  upon  his  steps,  and  was 
gone. 

Was  he  ever  again  to  enter  that  house  where  he  had 
passed  so  many  happy  hours?    That  belonged  to  the 
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future  and  the  iiiikuowu.  But  as  ho  walked  away,  with 
Waring,  under  the  star-lit  heavens,  it  seemed  to  hiui  that 
the  blessing  which  Mr.  Springfield  had  implored  for  him, 
filled  the  air,  invisible  but  felt ;  as  music  fioats  in  it,  un- 
seen but  not  voiceless. 

The  next  morning  saw  him  on  his  way  to  Virginia,  and 
again  the  dashing  horses  bore  him  swiftly  away  from  a 
spot  tbc  dearest  to  li'mi  in  all  tlie  world. 

After  Ids  departure,  Kstboi'  devoted  herself  to  her  duties 
at  Leasowes  with  new  activity.  She  found  it  a  great 
resource,  for  occupation  was  essential  to  her;  and  the 
consciousness  of  doing  good  to  the  little  girls,  whose  eyes 
welcomed  her  so  brightly  every  morning,  cheered  her 
indescribably. 

Waring  often  called  at  Mr.  Springfield's ;  and  the  inter- 
est which  he  felt  in  Do  Yane  seemed  to  bring  the  absent 
one  nearer,  as  lie  spoke  of  him  clieeriiiUy  and  ho|i(.'fully. 

Some  weeks  after  De  Yaue's  departure,  Waring  came, 
bringing  a  letter  for  Esther,  which  had  been  received 
under  cover  to  himself;  and  he  at  the  same  time  stated 
that  he  also  had  a  very  long  one  addressed  to  him.  Both 
were  written  in  New-York,  just  previous  to  Be  "Dane's 
going  on  hoard  tlie  ship  America,  a  splendid  vessel,  which 
sailed  regularly  between  that  city  and  London.  Esther 
instantly  retired  to  her  own  room  to  read  the  letter  which 
Waring  handed  her ;  and  he  remained  in  the  library  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Springfield,  giving  them  a  full  account  of 
his  friend's  movements  and  views. 

It  seems  that  De  Vane  had  made  but  a  brief  stay  in 
Virginia,  and  had  proceeded  to  New- York  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  his  voyage.  There  he  met  Hubert  Godol- 
phin  and  his  party  of  friends,  who  were  to  sail  in  the  same 
vessel  with  himself.  He  h:i< i  t'ouiid  in  this  something  to 
cheer  him ;  for  he  was  to  go  abroad  with  one  person  at 
least,  who  knew  those  who  were  so  dear  to  him ;  and  Mr. 
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Goflolphin  liad  expressed  the  greatest  patisfaction  upon 
learning  tliat  De  Yane  wa?  to  go  out  in  the  same  vessel. 
The  friends,  too,  who  were  with  him,  De  Vane  found  to  be 
most  agreeable  people ;  among  them,  Sir  Arthnr  Clifford 
and  family,  who  were  related  to  the  Guilfbrds,  and  who 
had  been  making  them  a  visit.  The  family  consisted  of 
Sir  Arthnr  and  Lady  Clifford,  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
them  soMio  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  other  about  four 
years  younger.    Their  only  son  was  at  Oxford. 

De  Vane's  letter  to  Esther  was  very  long.  It  described 
everything;  and  its  last  lineis  were  written  just  as  the 
vessel  was  about  to  leave  the  wharf.  A  glowing  farewell, 
and  a  passionate  assurance  of  changeless  love,  closed  it. 
It  filled  her  with  happiness ;  and  kneeling  in  the  stillness 
of  her  own  chamber,  she  offered  a  fervent  prayer  that  the 
wanderer  might  be  kept  by  the  tender  mercies  of  Hiiu 
whose  power  overspreads  the  sea  and  the  hxnd,  and  be 
brought  baok  in  safety  to  those  who  would  watch  for  his 
coming  as  they  watch  who  wait  for  the  morning  light. 

Descending  to  the  library,  she  entered  into  conversation 
with  Waring,  who  read  aloud  parts  of  his  letter — ^not 
those  which  referred  to  herself  but  his  descriptions  of 
persons  and  places. 

It  was  his  first  visit  to  !N"ew-Yoi  k,  and  he  was  delighted 
with  the  bounding  activity  and  energy  of  the  people; 
with  the  signs  of  wealtb  which  filled  the  streets ;  with  the 
shipping  crowded  at  the  wharves  of  the  city,  as  if  bring- 
ing from  all  parts  of  the  globe  tributes  to  its  supremacy 
in  the  world  of  commerce;  with  the  magnificent  bay, 
opening,  through  gates  grander  than  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, into  tiie  wide  sea  ;  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  t  hat 
projected  the  extent  of  the  metropolis  in  larger  lines  than 
those  which  bounded  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Old  World ; 
and  with  the  stately  ships,  launched  by  its  own  men, 
which  already  outstripped  those  of  all  other  nations. 
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These,  then,  he  described,  .is  they  impressed  his  vigorous 
inind  ;  and  he  sketched,  with  power  and  ardor,  the  future 
of  a  city  which  was  seated  upon  the  ocean,  in  such  rela- 
tions to  a  continent  whose  exhanstless  resources  were  far 
beyond  the  power  of  human  calculation^ 

Mr.  Springfield  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  views 
exhibited  by  De  Yane  in  his  letter  to  Waring,  and  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  future  of  him  who  had  gone 
abroad  to  explore  the  great  world. 

"  Mr.  Do  Yane's  powers  of  observation,"  said  Mr.  Spring- 
field, "  are  extraordinary,  and  his  mind  will  be  greatly  en- 
liched  by  foreign  traveU  He  will  profit  more  by  one 
year's,  residence  in  Europe  than  most  persons  of  his  age 
would  by  five.  He  not  only  sees  with  quick  perception 
the  objects  about  him  worthy  to  be  observed,  but  he  looks 
at  them  in  a  way  to  understand  their  value  and  their  influ- 
ence. I  shall  be  exceedingly  gratified,  I  am  sure,  to  read 
his  letters  written  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  which  "will 
'  surround  him  for  twelve  months  to  corae»" 

"  Yes,"  said  Waring,  "  he  will  be  thoroiighly  educated 
as  to  some  subjects  which  interest  him  by  the  time  he  re- 
turns home.  His  will  not  be  an  idle  tour;  he  will  study 
the  institutions  of  the  states  of  Europe  closely.  His  tastes 
are  aristocratic,  but  his  principles  are  not  all  so ;  and  he 
will  see  for  liimself  the  actual  working  of  the  political 
systems,  which  requii*e  such  an  expenditure  of  money  and 
blood  to  maintain  them." 

"He  will  find  himself  most  fevorably  introduced  to 
English  circles,  by  going  to  London  with  Mr.  Hubert 
Godolphin,"  said  Mr.  Springfield. 

"  Of  course  he  bears  letters  with  him ;  but  he  might  be 
Blow  in  presenting  them.  Mr.  Godolphin  will  not  suffer 
him  to  avoid  society." 

"  He  will  enjoy  every  advantage  in  that  way,"  said 
Waring.    "It  is  not  his  purpose,  however,  to  remain 
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more  than  three  months  in  England.  He  goes  to  the  Con- 
tinent, to  pass  some  time  in  Paris,  and  he  will  spend  the 
winter  in  Italy.  Classical  in  his  tastes,  he  desires  to  spend 
some  time  in  Rome;  and  his  plan  is  to  return  through 
Germany  to  England  in  the  following  spring,  so  as  to  pass, 
a  few  weeks  in  London  during  the  sitting  •  of  Parliament. 
Since  his  late  visit  to  Virginia,  he  has  decided  to  return 
to  this  country  by  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  next 
year.'' 

"Indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Spring n(l(](.  "He  will,  then,  he 
ahle  to  reacli  home — ^for  his  huiue  is  here — ^by  October 
twelvemonth," 

"  That  is  his  plan,"  said  Waring, 

Esther  looked  a  little  conscious,  as  if  she  had  been  al- 
ready enlightened  upon  that  point ;  but  she  was  silent. 
"Italy  is,  just  now,"  said  Mr.  Spnngiield,  "a  country 

of  very  gix-ut  interest.  Her  condition  is^i,  in  every  respect, 
volcanic.  The  internal  fires  not  only  threaten  to  npheave 
the  land,  but  to  flame  up  against  the  'political  system 
which  crushes  and  degrades  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  Waring, "  the  shock'  must  come.  The  signs 
of  coming  disturbances  in  France,  too,'  Are  too  clear  to  be 
misunderstood.  Two  or  three  years  will  develop  a  popu- 
lar outburst  that  will  shake  the  reigning  dynasty  from  the 
height  where  the  strong  arm  of  united  Europe  has  placed 
it,  if  the  storm  is  not  subverted." 

"  So  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  Mr.  De  Vane  visits 
Europe  at  a  period  of  unusual  interest.  I  feel  a  very 
strong  inclination  to  go  myself,  but  I  must  wait  yet  long- 
er before  I  gratify  that  wish." 

"It  may  be  that  I  shall  join  you,  when  you  complete 
your  arrangements  for  the  tour,"  said  Waring.  "  I  should 
wish  to  make  it  an  extended  one,  passing  into  the  East, 
and  visiting-  t  he  secnes  associated  with  the  greatest  eVenta 
in  the  history  of  our  race." 
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"Let  us  keep  it  in  view,"  said  Mi*.  Springfield,  "  and  we 
may  yet  accbmplisk  it." 

The  ladies  smiled,  and  Mrs.  Springiield  said: 

"  Esther  and  I  must  be  of  the  party.  We  should  enjoy 
it  beyond  expression." 

"Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "we  must  take  you 
with  m.  Is  there  any  other  person,  Mr.  Waring,  that  you 
would  suggest,  as  iiecesbury  to  complete  the  happiness  of 
the  party 

All  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Springfield  said: 

"  It  is  hardly  fair  to  call  upon.  Mr.  Waring  so  directly 
to  avow  his  preference  for  traveling  companions." 

"  Oh  I  I  was  not  inquinng  about  a  companion  for  the 
journey  of  life,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "but  only  for  a  tour 
through  Europe  and  the  East,  though  there  is  no  saying 
how  that  might  terminate ;  for  if  Mv.  Waring  found  a 
lady  friond  agreeable  upon  such  an  excursion,  he  might  be 
disposed  to  invite  her  .to  tread  the  still  longer  road  with 
him." 

At  that  instant  the  door-bell  rang,  and  in  a  moment 
after  Miss  Godolphin  entered  the  room.  All  rose  to  re- 
ceive her,  and  Waring  was  so  embarrassed  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  lier  appearance  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation  so 
closely  toiicliing  lier,  that  Mr.  Springiieid  was  very  much 
amused,  and  he  said  pleasantly: 

"Ah!  Miss  Godolphin,  it  is  said  that  the  approach  of  an 
angel  inclines  us  to  speak  of  the  celestial  being ;  and  we 
were  just  now  saying  to  each  other  how  happy  we  should 
be  to  make  the  grand  tour,  if  we  could  take  with  us  cer- 
tain friends ;  and  we  were  upon  the  point  of  naming  you 
as  you  entered  the  room." 

*' Thank  you,  Mr.  Springfield,"  she  replied.  "I  should 
be  most  happy  to  accompany  you  upon  any  journey  tliat 
•you  might  propose,  and  especially  to  travel  witii  you 
through  Europe  aiid  the  East." 
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"Very  well,"  said  ho;  "that  is  settled.  Hold  yourself 
in  readiness.  The  time  is  not  yet  iixed,  but  the  plan  of 
travel  is  fully  mapped  out." 

"T  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  she  said. 

"But  sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "and  pass  the 
evening  with  us." 

"Oh!  thank  you,  no,"  she  replied.  **It  is  nearly  sun- 
set, and  I  ran  in  to  ask  Esther  to  drive  with  me  to-morrow 
morning  to  see  a  poor  woman,  who,  Mrs.  Gildersleeve 
sends  me  word,  is  sick  and  needy," 

"I  shall  certainly  go  witli  you,"  said  Esther;  "but  you 
must  pass  the  evening  with  us.  We  will  send  a  note*  to 
Mrs.  Habersham,  informing  her  that  you  are  here." 

«  There  is  no  resisting  you,"  she  said.  "  Let  me  write 
the  note,  Esther." 

Sitting  down  at  Mr.  Springfield's  library-table,  slic  wrote 
a  note  to  Mrs.  Habersham,  explaining  her  detention,  and 
dispatched  it  by  a  servant. 

Then  followed  a  gay  conversation,  in  which  the  plan  of 
travel  was  fully  discussed,  and  as  definitely  arranged,  as 
if  it  were  to  be  undertaken  the  next  week.  She,  too,  had 
received  a  letter  from  N*ew-Tork,  in  which  Mr.  De  Vane's 
presence  was  named,  and  her  cousin  expressed  the  great 
pleasure  which  it  gave  him  to  find  that  he  was  to  be  a 
fcllow-voyagor  across  the  Atlantic.  She  spoke  of  this 
with  perfect  naturalness,  without  the  slightest  embarrass- 
ment ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  regarded  Hubert 
Oodolphin  only  as  a  kinsman  and  a  Mend. 

Rarely  had  Waring  passed  a  happier  evening.  All 
were  bright ;  Mrs.  Springfield  and  Esther  feeling  greatly 
cheered  by  the  letters  from  Be  Vane,  and  sympathizing 
with  Warino'  in  his  evident  <?rat  ill  cation  at  mcctincj  Miss 
Godolphin,  and  in  ]leal■in^•  her  speak  thus  oi.  subjects  which 
LntercstO(l  liiin  so  profoundly. 

Mr.  Springfield  was  much  brighter  than  usual,  cheerful 
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as  he  was  habitually ;  for  h^,  too,  was  relieved  by  the 
tidinga  which  came  from  one  whose  fortunes  seemed  so 
closely  interwoTen  with  those  of  a  being  so  dear  to  him 
as  Esther. 

Waring  walked  to  Mrs.  Habersham's  with  Miss  Godol- 

phin,  and  in  taking  leave  of  hor,  could  not  forbeai*  tliank- 
ing  her  Ibr  tlie  pU'a»snre  which  siie  had  conferred  on  him 
that  evening,  in  consenting  to  stay,  when  she  came  only 
to  make  a  moment's  call. 

"  I  have  been  so  niuch  engaged,"  said  he,  "  of  late,  that 
I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  so  often  as  I 
desired,  and  I  count  it  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  have  been 
able  to  enjoy  your  society  this  eveniug." 

"  Thank  you, "  she  replied. 

It  was  further  than  Waring  had  ever  gone  bc^fore  ;  and 
Miss  Godolphin's  voice  almost  trembled  as  she  uttered  her 
brief  reply. 

The  Grood-night  I"  spoken  and  returned,  was  uttered  in 
tones,  which  revealed  the  truth  of  which  neither  was  so 
fully  conscious  before,  that  the  dawn  of  a  new  creation 

was  kindling  its  glories  over  their  souls. 
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"Dbad  aod  gone  is  tLe  old  world's  Ideal, 
The.  old  arts  and  old  religion  fled ; 
But  I  gladly  live  amid  the  Real, 

And  I  seek  a  worthier  TdeaT. 
Courage,  brother,  God  Is  orerliead  I" 

Avmnxm, 

The  summer  came,  spreading  its  verclnre  all  over  the 
town.  Leasowes  was  in  its  full  beauty,  and  Esther  passed 
most  of  her  time  there.  She  found  in  the  duties  which 
engaged  her  there,  more  to  cheer  her  than  anywhere  else. 
There  was  an  indefinable  satisfaction  in  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  which  De  Yane  was  familiar  with ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  doing  good  to  the  Uttle  girls  who  were 
left  to  encounter  the  perils  of  orphanage  at  so  early  aii 
age,  yielded  tlio  richest  compensation.  It  required  but 
little  stretch  of  laith  to  believe  that  in  the  midst  of  those 
shaded  walks,  angels  trod,  or  spread  their  sheltering  wings 
aroimd  the  little  forms  that  dwelt  there.  Waring  had 
now  made  it  a  rule  to  call  every  Saturday  morning,  and 
make  Esther  a  long  visit,  suggesting  what  he  could  to 
guide  or  li<j!:hten  her  tasks,  and  conversing  with  her  about 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

It  was  Saturday.  He  had  not  yet  called,  and  Esther, 
seated  under  the  sheltering  vines  that  ran  over  the  front 
piazza,  was  raising  her  head  occasionally  to  look  toward 
the  distant  gate,  when  at  length  she  saw  him  advancing 
toward  the  house  with  rapid  strides,  and  involuntarily 
she  rose  to  meet  him.   As  she  walked  toward  him«  he 
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held  up  letters  in  his  right  hand,  and  shook,  them  gayly. 
Her  heart  leaped  within  her ;  for  she  had  not  had  a  line 
from  De  Vane  since  he  sailed  firom  New-York.  When 
Waring  approached  near  enough  to  be  heard,  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"  I  congratulate  you !   Gk>od  tidings  1" 

The  tuiHultuous  blood  rushed  to  her  face ;  and  as  she 
stood  for  a  moment,  awaitins^  Waring's  coming,  he  felt 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  brighter  impersonation  of  joy, 
and  youth,  and  beauty. 

"  Here  are  letters,  Miss  Esther,"  he  said.  "  They  bring 
good  news  from  a  far  country.  I  waited  this  morning  for 
the  mails  to  be  opened  before  making  my  visit ;  for  I  felt 
that  I  should  receive  something  from  our  friend." 

*^Thank  you,"  she  said,  earnestly,  as  he  placed  two 
letters  in  her  liaud. 

"  It  seems,"  said  Waring,  "  that  by  some  mischance  our 
letters  have  been  detained.  I  have  received  two;  one 
written  the  very  day  after  De  Vane  arrived  in  London, 
and  the  other  three  weeks  later,  and  yet  they  both  reach 
me  by  the  same  mail.  But  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  our 
friend  is  not  only  well,  but  in  nil  respects  what  we  could 
wish  him  to  be.  And  now,  I  am  not  going  to  trespass 
upon  you.  You  must  read  your  letters,  and  I  will  call 
and  see  you  this  evening,  when  we  can  talk  over  every 
thing." 

"You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Waring,**  said  Esther.  "I 
shall  be  delighted  to  see  you.** 
She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  bidding  her  Good-morn- 

ing  1"  he  walked  away. 

Esther  was  touched  by  the  delicacy  of  hif;  conduct,  for 
she  could  not  bear  to  look  into  her  letters  in  his  presence; 
and,  hurrying  to  the  little  fountain  which  threw  its  bright 
spray  over  the  summer  flowers,  she  seated  herself  and 
opened  her  treasures.   When  she  rose  to  return  to  the 
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house,  two  hours  hatl  flown  by,  and  Mrs.  Green  was  won- 
dering what  she  had  found  to  detain  her  in  the  grounds 
60  long. 

"  Bless  me  I"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  saw  Esther,  "  I  did 
not  know  what  had  become  of  yon.  J acob  told  me  he  had 
not  seen  you,  and  I  should  have  thought  you  had  gone 
home,  but  for  your  bonnet  and  parasol,  which  J  saw  lying 
just  where  you  placed  them  this  morning.'' 

"  No/'  said  Esther,  "  I  have  had  letters,  and  have  been 
readinL?  tlieni  at  the  fountain." 

"I  hope  your  Iriends  are  well,  Miss  Esther,"  said  Mrs. 
Green,  using  the  plural  number,  though  she  had  but  one 
person  in  her  thoughts  when  she  spoke. 

"  Oh !  yes,  thank  you,"  said  Esther.  **  My  letters  bring 
good  accounts." 

She  had  scarcely  seated  herself,  before  Miss  Godolphin 
entered  the  house,  who,  running  to  Esther,  embraced  her 
ardently.    Her  face  was  beamini^. 

"  O  Esther !"  she  exclaimed, I  have  had  letters  from 
England ;  and  I  now  feel,  for  the  first  time  for  years,  that 
I  am  as  full  of  joy  as  when  a  child." 

They  entered  a  small  apartment,  which  Esther  had  fur- 
nished as  a  drawing-room,  and  seated  themselves  where 
the  summer  air,  breathing  through  the  shrubbery,  brought 
refreshing  coolness  with  it,  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers.  ' 

Miss  Godolphin  then  proceeded  to  relate  to  Esther,  the 
precise  state  of  her  correspondence  with  her  cousin  Hu- 
bert ;  ]ier  good  faith  in  awaiting  a  letter  from  him  after  his 
return  to  England ;  her  reluctance  to  wound  him,  and  her 
distress  at  his  persistence  in  a  suit  which  she  wished  him 
to  sec  was  hopeless.  His  promised  letter  had  now  reached 
her,  and  it  appealed  to  her  once  more  earnestly  to  consult 
her  heart,  and  try  to  give  him  room  to  ]iu|ie  that  she  might 
be  able  to  reci]>rn(';ito  a  sentiment  which  had  glowed  not 
only  with  ardor,  but  which  had  burned  steadily  through 
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all  discouragements  till  now ;  but  that  if  she  found  it  im- 
possible to  feel  the  interest  in  him  which  he  so  much  de- 

bii-od,  lie  would  cease  to  trouble  her  witli  kis  importunities, 
and  beg  only  that  lie  might  be  regarded  as  a  friend,  ready 
•always  to  serve  her. 

"You  can  not  conceiye,  Esther,"  she  added,  "what  a 
sense  of  relief  this  letter  brings  to  me.  I  shall  now  write 
to  my  cousin  as  a  friend,  claim  him  as  such,  and  strive  to 
hold  my  ascendency  over  his  generous  nature,  in  that  re- 
lation ;  for  his  is  tmly  a  noble  and  generous  spirit." 

"Tes,"  said  Esther.  "  I  do  not  doubt  it.  He  must  be 
noble  and  generous.  But  I  am  almost  as  much  relieved  as 
yourseJ±';  for,  dear,  dear  Hortensia  I  I  do  not  think  that 
you  could  eve  !  ve  him ;  and  the  thought  of  giving  one's 
self  away  uudi!^  a  sense  of  gratitude,  or  of  yielding  to 
importunity,  is  to.  me  simply  dreadful.  I  should  never 
quit  these  shades,  if  such  a  fate  awaited  me." 

"  Of  course,''  replied  Miss  Godolphin,  "  it  is  not  to  be 
thouglit  of.  I  have  never  loved  my  cousin,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  yield  to  his  wishes.  This  I  shall 
state  to  him  ag-ain,  and  this  time  so  emphatically  as  to 
mak^.  it  final.  Marriage  !  I  shudder  to  think  of  it,  where 
any  interior  consideration  induces' the  parties  to  enter  into 
it.  "Wealth,  position,  worldly  advantages — these  I  scorn 
beyond  expression ;  and  if  I  even  loved  Hubert,  I  should 
almost  ybrink  from  yielding  to  my  own  inclination,  lest 
the  splendid  position  wliich  it  would  conduct  to  might  in 
some  way  seem  to  iutluenco  me.  If  I  over  many,  it  will 
be  because  I  prefer  the  man  to  whom  I  give  my  hand,  to 
any  one  on  earth." 

In  her  animation,  she  rose  £rom  her  seat,  and  stood  in 
all  the  splendor  of  her  beauty,  her  eyes  flashing  with  the 
light  of  her  awakened  soul. 

"  You  Avill  murr}^,  Hortensia,  I  hope  ;  and  marry  a  man 
whom  you  can  love,"  said  Esther,  smiling. 
22 
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Miss  Godolphin's  face  flushed,  as  Esther  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  her,  and  she  said  playfully :  "  Yes,  let  us  hope,  dear 

Esther,  that  the  fates  may  deal  kindly  with  us.  By  the 
way,  Jiiv  letters  sav  tluit  ^\\v.  l)e  Yane  is  greatly  admired 
ill  En u land,  lie  ij5  o\h  rsvlielmed  with  attentions.  Of 
course,  you  have  heard  from  hiin.'* 

"  Yes,"  said  Esther.  "  Mr.  Waring  brought  me  letters 
this  morning." 

"Ah!"  said  Miss  Godolphin;  "and  of  course  you  are 
very  bright.  Is  he  dazzled  with  the  splendors  about 
him  ?" 

"Far  from  it,  far  from  it,"  slie  said.  "lie  is  studying 
the  institutioriB  of  the  country,  and  while  he  admires  much 
that  he  sees,  he  thinks  that  life  is  too  artificial  in  the 
higher  circles,  and  that  the  pressure  of  the  aristocratic 
system  upon  the  inferior  class  is  too  severe." 

"  I  am  delighted,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  "  It  is  so  like 
him.  He  is  not  the  man  to  be  misled  by  false  lights,  but 
I  did  not  know  how  the  ssocial  life  of  England  might  affect 
him." 

"  You  must  come  and  pass  the  evening  with  us,"  said 
Esther,  "  and  we  will  discuss  the  whole  subject." 

."Veiywell,"  replied  Miss  Godolphin ;  "and  now  you 
must  take  a  seat  with  me,  and  let  me  set  you  down  at 
home," 

"  Is  your  carriage  at  the  gate  ?"  asked  Esthei\ 
«  Yes,"  she  Bai.L    "  I  drove." 

"T  will  0:0  y  ith  you  with  great  ploasiire,"  said  Estlier. 
And,  taking  leave  of  Mrs,  Green  and  her  little  girls,  she 
walked  with  Miss  Godolphin  to  the  carriage,  and  was 
soon  set  down  at  Mr.  Springfield's. 

In  the  evening.  Waring  and  Miss  Godolphin  both  came 
to  tea,  and  the  topics  which  such  parts  of  the  letters  as  were 
communicated  suggested,  were  freely  discussed,  Waring's 
letteris  trom  De  Yane  were  very  long,  andj  independent  of 
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tlie  persoBfjl  interest  which  pervaded  some  of  the  para- 
graphs, which  pai'agraphs  were  not  read  aloud,  there  were 
views  of  public  affairs,  which  engaged  those  who  sat  in 
Mr:  Springfield's  library,  in  the  most  entertaining  way. 
The  freshness  and  vigor  with  which  De  Yane  described 
what  he  saw,  and  the  independent  and  manly  tone  in  which 
he  expressed  his  opinions,  not  only  imparted  a  great  charm 
to  his  letteriSj  hut  awakcnt'd  trains  of  thought  that  held 
the  friends  grouped  in  delightful  conversation  for  hours. 

^o,"  said  Mr.  Springfield,  "  our  friend  Mr.  De  Vane, 
witli  all  his  aristocratic  training  and  tastes,  is  not  pleased 
with  the  aspect  of  English  social  life.  I  must  confess  I 
had  supposed  that  he  would  be  fascinated,  for  whatever 
evils  may  exist,  there  must  be  refinement  and  culture," 

"That  is  quite  true,"  replied  Waring,  "but  he  has  not 
limited  his  ohserviition  sim()ly  to  the  results  of  their  social 
system,  as  they  appear  in  the  matured  and  ripened  truitb 
found  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and  the  noble.  He  has 
looked  at  the  working  of  the  system  in  humble  life,  in  t]ie 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  great  metropolis,  and  in  the 
glimpse  which  he  has  caught  of  it  by  a  brief  visit  to  the 
country,  where  there  are  fewer  cases  of  casual  suffering, 
and  where  the  effects  of  the  order  of  soeiety  in  its  settled 
arrangements  may  better  be  seen  ;  and  while  he  is  charmed 
with  the  culture  and  rcllnement  of  which  you  speak,  he  is 
most  painftilly  impressed  with  the  terrible  cost  to  the  lower 
orders,  by  which  it  is  brought  about  and  sustained.  To 
use  his  own  expression  :  *  It  reminds  one  of  the  sparkling 
wine  pressed  out  of  grapes  whose  vines  are  nourished  by 
human  blood.'  All  the  splendor  of  the  social  system  can 
not  compensate  for  ihe  destitution  whieli  it  engenders  ; 
and  lie  add-:  VAny  people  who  can  glory  in  wealth  and 
splendor,  produced  by  a  system  which  drains  tlie  lower 
classes  of  even  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  are  in  great 
danger,  as  Herod,  who,  clad  in  garments  glistening  like 
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silver,  was  smitten  and  eaten  up  oT  woi-ms,  hocaiise  he 
dared  to  assume  what  it  belonged  not  to  man  to  appropri- 
ate.' So  that  he  5s  filled  with  admiration  of  the  power 
and  glory  of  England,  but  he  is  utterly  Opposed  to  a  sys- 
tem which  confides  the  legislation  of  the  empire  to  the 
control  of  the  very  class  who  are  to  profit  by  giving  it  a 
direction  which  shall  work  to  their  exclusive  advantage." 

"He  i^^oiild  carrv  uul,  then,  m  the  British  empire,"  said 
Mr.  Springfield,  'Mlio&e  iree-traile  ideas  which  he  insists 
will  alone  develop  the  power  and  glory  of  this  country," 

"  Just  so,"  said  Waring.  "  He  does  not  oppose  a  social 
aristocracy,  which  holds  its  supremacy  by  its  own  inher- 
ent power  to  regulate  the  order  of  things  about  it,  and 
which  maintains  its  ascendency  by  itsVealth,  its  cullure, 
and  its  prescriptive  rights ;  but  he  thinks  that  the  laws 
of  a  count  ry  should  leave  open  to  every  one  the  paths  to 
succes?^ ;  that  they  should  be  equal ;  and  that  they  should 
not  put  it  in  the  power  of  one  class,  holding  the  soil  in 
undisputed  possession,  to  legislate  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, and  to  shut  out  supplies  for  human  comfort,  and 
even  human  life,  while  they  revel  in  luxuries." 

"And  he  is  right!"  exclaimed  Miss  Godolphin  "with 
energy. 

**  So  every  one  must  say,  I  should  think,"  said  Mr. 
Springlield.  "The  British  government  is  a  wise  one,  and 
it  is  developing  the  national  power  and  glory  to  a  wonder- 
ful extent ;  but  there  must  be  some  concessions  made  to 
the  working  classes  by  the  land-holders,  or  there  will  fol- 
low in  its  train  social  evils  so  great  as  to  darken  the 
brightest  pages  of  her  histpry," 

"My  own  sendjnents,"  said  Waring,  "  are  settled.  I 
am  not  in  any  respect  an  admirer  of  aristocracy.  I  be- 
lieve in  man,  as  man,  and  all  the  conventionalism  under 
heaven  can  never  impart  any  elevation  to  a  soul  that  does 
not  derive  its  nobleness  from  something  within.  Kor 
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would  I  exclude  from  any  position,  political  or  social,  a 
man  who  was  worthy  to  fill  it,  because  of  his  humble 
birth.  I,  from  my  heart,  yes,  from  its  very  depth,  feel 
with  the  Ayrshire,  plowman-poet : 

*  A  prince  cau  niak  a  bokod  kniglifc, 

•  A  jnarquis,  duke,  uiid  u'  tiiat ; 

But  an  honest  ma^s  aboon  his  might— 

Gvid  faith  he  manna  fa*  that ! 
For  a*  that/and  a'  that, 

Thdr  dignities,  and  a'  that ; 
The  pith  o*  sense,  and  pride  worth, 

Are  higher  ranlcs  than  a*  that.* 

He  uttered  the  lines  with  extraordinary  power.  Their 
beauty  and  elevation  were  never  "bel^jrc  ;ippreeiate(l  hj 
those  who  heard  them ;  and  as  he  ceased  to  speak,  JMiss 
Godolphin'^'  oyea  were  fivf  d  on  him,  while  her  whole  &oe 
expressed  the  highest  admiration.  Her  lips  parted,  as  if 
she  were  about  to  speak,  but  she  remained  silent. 

"  Oh !  how  fully  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  "Waring !"  said 
Esther.  "  What  are  we,  to  set  hedges  about  us,  to  keep 
away  from  us  the  jDOor?  It  is  our  privilege  to  associate 
with  us  the  good,  the  true,  the  refined,  the  really  noble  of 
all  classes,  and  we  may  limit  our  social  life  to  such  ;  but 
surely  it  is  our  duty  to  endeayor  to  enlighten  and  elevate 
even  the  lowliest." 

"Just  as  our  Lord,"  said  Waring,  "was  welcomed  to  a 
home  with  Martha  and  Mary  and  Lazarus,  where  he  found 
purity  and  goodness  and  refinement,  after  walkin or  throu_o:h 
the  day  with  the  poor  and  the  outcast,  seeking  to  do  tiiexn 
good." 

"I  mean  to  say,"  said  Esther,  "that  our  friends  and 
associates  we  are  at  liberty  to  choose  by  our  tastes  and 
our  sympathies,  but  we  must  not  disdain  those  who  are 
beneath  us  because  we  do  not  make  companions  of  them." 
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"  That  is  just  the  thought,"  said  Waring,  "  How  many 
there  are  that  fail  to  see  it  l  The  truth  is,  we,  as  Method-'^ 
ists,  are  sometimes  contemned,  because  we  embrace  in  our 
Church  so  many  of  the  poor  and  ignorant ;  just  as  if  our 
Lord  had  not,  with  special  earnestness,  directed  the  Gospel 
to  be  preached  io  the  poor." 

"May  it  ever  be  our  reproach  and  our  glory!''  said 
Esther.  "Is  the  light  sullied  hccause  H  streams  into  a 
hovel,  and  lights  up  an  abode  of  wretchedness?  8urely 
the  6u!il?eam  that  cheers  the  sick  pauper  on  his  pallet  of 
straw,  is  as  pure  as  that  which  falls  upon  the  marble  corri- 
dors of  a  palace." 

Her  face,  as  she  uttered  these  words,  glowed  with  un- 
usiual  ardor,  and  the  beauty  which  swept  her  perfect  fea* 
tures  was  as  pure  as  if  ilhnnined  by  celestial  light.  Tears 
trembled  on  the  eyelids  of  jNIiss  Godolphiii,  who  sat  oppo- 
site to  her ;  and  in  her  own  generous  soul  she  felt,  at  that 
moment,  how  transcendently  superior  Estli  r  was  to  all 
the  mere  artificial  beings  which  the  whole  circle  of  society 
could  produce,  if  it  searched  through  all  its  saloons,  either 
in  this  country,  where  a  self-constituted  aristocratic  class 
claimed  superiority,  or  in  England,  where  the  ancestral 
pride  of  generations  sought  to  perpetuate  distinctions  by 
the  laws  of  the  realm.  She  knew  that  such  women  were 
not  lirnitecl  to  any  class;  that  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of 
England,  where  she  had  observed  society,  and  in  the  cor- 
responding circles  of  this  country,  true,  noble,  whole-souled 
women  were  to  be  found ;  women  to  be  valued  for  their 
own  inherent  qualities,  and  not  for  the  accidental  advan- 
taij:es  of  rank  and  wealth;  and  she  knew,  too,  that  such 
women  were  not  produced  by  those  circles  alone,  but  that 
they  existed  in  many  famllii  s  which  made  no  aristocratic, 
pretensions — ^liouaeholds  in  the  midst  of  which  all  the 
pure,  gentle,  grand,  and  really  elevated  virtues  flourished, 
as  plants  of  richest  verdure  and  fairest  flowers  in  their 
natal  soil. 
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The  months  flew  by.  October,  with  its  glories,  was 
making  the  woods  even  more  beautiful  than  when  they 

a^voke  to  new  life  under  the  "Ijreatli  of  spring.    The  vary- 
in  o-  lines  of  the  leaves — the  brio-ht-red  dogwood,  the  crim- 
son sweet'grccn,  the  yellow  poplar,  the  rich  evergieens, 
the  clinging  vines,  running  to  the  very  top  of  the  tallest 
trees — made  a  picture  of  rare  beauty.   The  sunsets  were 
glorious ;  the  western  sky  sometimes  flamed  with  the 
strong  beams  as  they  streamed  over  the  hills,  behind 
which  the  glowing  axle  of  the  sun  was  already  hid ;  and 
at  other  times,  tlie  clouds  which  hung  about  the  king  of 
day,  mantlinir  his  departing  nioinents  with  their  trails  of 
splendor,  were  more  gorgeous  than  imagination  could  con- 
ceive.  The  town,  with  its  trees  planted  thickly,  not  only 
on  the  sides  of  the  streets,  but  down  the '  centre  of  each, 
except  those  in  which  business  claimed  their  entire 
breadth,  was  exhibiting  its  autumnal  beauty.   The  publio 
garden  and  Leasowes  were  both  giving  signs  of  the  de- 
cli"ne  of  summer,  and  Mr.  Swan  and  Jacob  were  busy 
with  the  failinL^  leaves,  which  the  fr^shoning  breeze  of  the 
cool  mornings  would  scatter  over  beds  and  walks  in  their 
respective  domains. 

Waring  had  again  resumed  his  labprs  at  the  College, 
after  his  summer  vacation,  and  was  deep  in  his  studies. 

Esther,  too,  was  busy  at  Leasowes,  her  number  of  little 
girls  being  as  full  as  ever.  She  was  in  perfect  health,  and 
her  form  was  developing  into  that  matchless  coinhiiiLition 
of  robustness  with  grace  so  rarely  i^een  in  this  eountry. 

Mrs.  Habersham  and  Miss  Godolphin  were  yet  at  Glear- 
brool?,  lingering  there  to  enjoy  its  autumnal  beauties ;  and 
it  had  been  arranged  that  on  Saturday  morning  Esther  was 
to  make  them  a  visit,  attended  by  Waring.  Letters  were 
looked  for  from  De  Vane.  When  he  last  wrote,  he  was  in 
Paris ;  but  he  was  on  the  eve  of  starting'  for  Italy.  By 
this  time  he  must  have  reached  liome,  and  his  friends  were 
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eager  to  know  how  the  objects  which  would  appeal  to 
him  there  might  affect  him.  Still  no  letters  came;  and 
when  Waring  called  for  Esther  on  Saturday,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  say  that  notliing  luid  been  heard  of  De  Yane.  ' 

The  visit  to  Clearbrook  was  a  pleasant  one.  There  was 
every  thing  to  make  it  attractive  which  wealth  and  taste 
could  bestow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Springfield  had  been  invited  to  come  to 
dine,  and  they  reached  there  not  long  after  the  arrival  of 
Waring  and  Esther.  Mr.  Springfield  was  a  great  favorite 
with  Miss  Godolphin.    She  admired  him  for  his  intellect, 

his  learnino:,  his  religion,  and  his  acconipllshtnents.  And 
bhe  often  declared  that  it  Avas  no  easy  taak  to  decide  which 
was  the  more  attractive  of  the  two,  Mr.  Clarendon  or  Mr. 
Springfield.  She  never  lost  the  opportimity  of  hearing 
him  preach,  and  she  expressed  her  unbounded  gratification 
at  the  privilege  of  listening  to  one  whose  eloquence  m  the 
pulpit  rivaled  that  of  Mr.  OLarendou  in  the  forum. 

The  day  was  delightful.  And  in  the  evening  Mrs.  Hab- 
ersham and  Miss  Godo1]jhin  returned  with  tlieir  guests  to 
the  town.  Their  esiablisliment  was  already  prepared  to 
receive  tbem,  and  they  had  desired  to  have  their  friends 
with  them  the  very  last  day  that  they  passed  at  Clear- 
brook. 

Several  weeks  passed  by,  and  yet  no  letters  came  from 
De  Vane.   All  felt  anxious  about  him. 

Ono  morning,  Mr.  Clarendon  met  Estlier  at  the  book- 
store, and  said  to  her:  "What  on  earth  has  befallen  De 
Yane,  Miss  Wordsworth  ?  Do  any  of  his  Mends  hear 
from  him 

"  I  can  not  say,  Mr.  Clarendon,"  she  replied.  *  "  I  have 
not  heard  of  late  of  letters  being  received  from  him." 

"  Confound  the  fellow !"  said  Mr.  Clarendon.  "  I  sus- 
pect he  is  engaged  in  some  conspiracy  for  liberating  Italy, 

and  they  have  ihiown  liini  into  one  of  their  airy  dungeons. 
That  fellow  at  Naples  is  just  the  man  to  do  it." 
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Esther  laughed,  and  said:  I  certainly  trust  that  no 
such  ill-fortune  has  befallen  him.'' 

"  Or  can  it  he,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "  that  the  Pope  has 
got  hold  of  him,  and  is  trying  to  make  a  Christian  of 

him  hy  confining  liim  in  some  convenient  cell,  whore  he 
C'ln  read  him  a  lecture  occasionally  upon  the  ubsvirdit  y  and 
wickedness  of  his  German  transcendentalism  ?  Depend 
upon  it,  the  fellow  has  fallen  into  some  such  scrape,  or  he 
would  have  written  to  his  MendB.  He  wrote  to  me  from 
Paris,  but  I  had  that  letter  two  months  ago." 

While  Mr.  Clarendon  was  speaking,  Mr.  Le  Grande 
walked  into  the  store,  and  came  immediately  to  where 
Esther  was  standing.  Bowing  very  low  and  lifting  his 
hat,  he  said : 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  meet  you,  Mi^s  Wordsworth." 

Esther  thanked  him,  and  inquired  wljen  he  h.id  arrived, 

"But  yesterday,"  he  said.  "I  could  not  be  here  on 
Monday,  as  I  should  have  been,  to  witness  the  opening  of 
our  session,  being  kept  at  home  by  engagements  which  I 
could  not  put  aside.'' 

"  I  observed  that  you  were  not  in  your  seat,"  said  Es- 
ther, 

"  Thank  you  for  taking  the  trouble  to  look,"  replied  Mr. 
Le  Grande. 

"  Why,  Le  Grande,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  *^  that  we  iall 
did.  Could  you  imagine  that  your  vacant  seat  would  be 
unobserved  ?   Was  not  the  statue  of  Brutus  demanded  in 

the  pr(^<eju:c  of  all  tlie  thronged  procession  ?" 

You  arc  verv  o:ood said  Mr.  Lc  Granrle.  "I  was  to 
ask  aft  or  Mr.  Do  Vane.    Has  he  been  heard  from  lately  ?" 

We  were  just  speaking  of  him,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon. 
"  My  last  letter  from  him  was  received  some  two  months 
since,  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  about  his  silence," 

"  He  perhaps  finds  so  much  to  engross  him  in  observing 
the  objects  of  the  old  world,  that  he  can  not  find  leisure 
22* 
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to  put  his  sensations  into  words  just  yet,"  said  Mr.  Le 
Grande. 

"  Wheii  you  and  I  were  there,  Le  Grande,"  said  Mr. 

Clarendon,  "  we  were  not  very  good  letter- writcr^^,  T  be- 
lieve. We  dwelt  in  the  presence  of  objects  ^vliicli  filled 
tlie  imagination,  and  we  could  not  quit  them  for  the  task 
of  coldly  recording  our  senf^ations." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr,  Le  Grande ;  "  and  comprehending  Mr. 
De  Vane,  as  I  do,  I  can  very  well  conceive  his  emotions  in 
visiting  Rome,  a  spot  where  there  is  more  to  awaken  thought 
as  to  the  comparative  claims  of  the  old  world — mean  the 
ancient,  the  classical  world — and  tlio-^e  of  the  modern,  than 
in  any  other  place  on  earth.  Tie  h  inten^eh^  republican, 
and  as  intensely  modern,  much  as  he  loves  the  classics ; 
and  as  he  stands  in  view  of  the  monuments  of  a  past  civil- 
ization, confronting  the  objects  of  the  present  age,  as  they 
are  seen  there,  he  will  be  more  than  ever  disposed  to  re> 
gard  America  as  the  field  where  the  ideal  and  the  actual, 
combining  their  forces,  will  produce  a  higher  and  nobler 
civilization  than  the  race  has  ever  vet  attained." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon;  there  is  notliing  of  the 
actual  in  Borne.  The  Eternal  City  stands  upon  the  ashes 
of  its  former  glory,  and  the  structures  which  the  Church 
has  reared  there  seem  like  solemn  temples  erected  to  cele- 
brate the  memory  of  its  past,  with  pompous  and  imposing 
ceremonials.  One  monument  yet  stands,  a  fit  memorial  of 
its  ancient  magnificence  and  colossal  power  —  the  Coli- 
seum. What  a  conception  it  gives  us  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  people  who  once  dwelt  there !" 

"  Every  thing  that  one  meets  there,"  said  Mr.  Le  Grande, 
"  is  so  suggestive,  that  we  want  leisure  to  compose  our 
thoughts.  We  must  study  our  own  ideas  before  we  are 
able  to  make  them  intelligible  to  others.  It  is  impossible 
to  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  shattered  civilization  of  an 
empire,  and  observe  its  seats  of  power,  without  feeling 
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disposed  to  observe  nioro  closely  and  to  fttiidy  more  pro- 
foundly (he  institutions  about  us.  There  can  be  no  better 
training  for  a  statesman  than  to  give  him  the  opportunity 
of  observing  the  working  of  the  political  systems  of  mod- 
ern Europe,  and  then  plaoe  him  in  Rome,  where  he  may 
study  the  history  of  a  colossal  empire  lying  all  about  him 
in  ruins.  He  will  comprehend  what  Bolingbroke  means 
when  he  says  '  that  hidtory  is  philosophy  teaching  by  ex- 
ample.' " 

"After  all,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon,  "we  are  working  out 
a  grand  problem  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  a  problem  not 
yet  solved." 

Mr,  Le  Grande  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  made  no  re- 
ply.  He  said  to  Esther,  however : 

"  And  what  do  you  say  to  that,  Miss  Wordsworth  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  she  said,  "  1  think  tluit  the  allairs  of  nations  arc 
ordered  by  One  who  will  conduet  them  in  the  right  way, 
if  the  people  acknowledge  his  right  to  rule.  You  know  it 
is  written :  *  Blessed  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord.' " 

Both  the  gentlemen  bowed. 

Mr.  Le  Grande  took  up  a  number  of  a  Review  which 
had  just  been  published,  and  asked  Esther  if  she  had  yet 

read  it. 

"Yes,'' she  said;  "and  I  think  it  promises  to  be  pre- 
eminently successful.  I  have  met  with  no  Review  which, 
I  think,  approaches  it  in  excellence.  The  State  may  well 
be  proud  of  it," 

Mr.  Le  Grande  was  much  gratified ;  for  it'was  understood 
that  he  had  contributed  largely  to  its  pages.  After  some 
further  conversation  about  books,  Esther  bowed  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  w'^as  about  to  leave  the  store,  when  Mr. 
Clarendon  said : 

"  Miss  Wordsworth,  sufler  me  to  attend  you.  You  are 
walking,  are  you  not  ?" 

Esther  replied  that  she  should  be  happy  to  be  so  attend- 
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ed ;  and  Mr.  Clarendon  saw  her  home,  taking  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  saying,  on  the  way,  that  he  was  confident  De 

Vane  "was  only  wnitiiig  to  put  Lis  ideas  of  Italy  into  a 
salisCaclory  form  before  he  wrote,  and  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  occasion  for  uneasiness. 

After  he  took  leave,  Esther  felt  grateful  for  his  consider- 
ate kindness,  and  for  the  delicacy  with  which  it  was  ex- 
pressed ;  and  she  was  cheered  by  the  words  of  one  who 
felt,  as  she  well  knew,  so  true  an  interest  both  in  De  Vane 
and  herself 


CHAl'TEU  XVn 


**Ani)  hopes,  and  fears  that  Icindle  hope* 
An  uucUstuigui^ble  iki'ong. 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued- 
Subdued  and  clxeidshed  long  P 

Samitbl  Tatlor  Ck)iieBiDaB. 

The  winter,  which  had  been  an  unnsually  brilliant  one, 
was  drawing  toward  its  close.   Miss  Godolphin  had  given 

to  the  social  cntertiunmonts  of  the  season  a  great  charm. 
TIio  sliatlow  which  had  somewhat  obscured  her  bricrhtness 
had  passed  away,  and  her  fascination  wn;?  e very a\  here  felt. 
Tributes  to  her  charms  had  been  oftered  by  more  than  one 
gentleman,  which  might  have  flattered  the  pride  of  many 
who  moved  in  the  circle  which  she  adorned ;  but  she  heed- 
ed  them  not.  Like  some  brilliant  child  of  song  at  whose 
feet  bouquets  are  showered,  but  who  disdains  to  stoop  to 
gather  them,  she  passed  on,  as  if  unconscious  of  attracting 
the  admiration  so  lavisblv  bestowed. 

Speculations  were  hazarded  as  to  the  cause  of  her  indif- 
ference to  the  homage  tliat  was  t  ondorod  her.  As  to  Es- 
ther, she  had  so  distinctly  repelled  all  attentions  which 
transcended  the  formal  Ihies  of  mere  politeness,  the  im- 
pression made  very  generally  was,  that  she  must  be  en- 
gaged to  I)c  Yano,  and  tliat  the  high  principle  which  was 
known  to  govern  her  conduct  in  all  things,  made  her  dis- 
courage every  thing  which  could  lead  any  one  to  suppose 
that  she  would  receive  any  tribute  tinged  with  sentiment.. 
But  in  the  case  of  Miss  Godolphin,  it  was  believed  that  no 
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such  motive  existed.  She  was  frank,  perfectly  easy,  gay, 
hut,  it  seemed,  impressionless.  Some  pronounced  her  cold, 

but  yet  every  feature,  every  motion  seemed  informed  with 
soul. 

Waring  visited  her  frequently,  but  iie  had  never  even  hint- 
ed love. .  Every  thing  else  was  freely  discussed  by  them — 
literature,  the  arts,  religion,  society;  hut  of  love  they 
never  spoke.  In  many  benevolent  entierprises  they  assist- 
ed each  other,  and  they  oflen  met  at  Mr.  Springfield's, 
where  in  delightful  conversation  their  views  were  inter- 
changed. 

Returniiii''  on  a  verv  fine  mornino^  iVuin  the  OoUo'^'e. 
Waring  walked  into  the  ]:mblic  garden  to  obseiTe  some 
plants  of  rare  beauty  which  were  beginning  already  to 
feel  the  breath  of  the  coming  spring.  An  unusual  number 
of  visitors  had  been  attracted  by  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
day,  and  as  he  stood  observing  the  groups  scattered  over 
the  grounds,  he  saw  Miss  Godolphin  in  a  walk  not  far 
ironi  iiim,  stooping  to  speak  to  a  child  who  was  attended 
hy  a  mliid -servant.  He  walked  over  to  join  lier,  and  as  he 
approached,  he  heard  the  conversation  between  Miss  Gro- 
dolphin  and  tlie  child — a  little  girl  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  dressed  with  exquisite  taste.  The  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes  of  the  child  were  such  as  the  old  painters  loved  to 
transfer  to  their  canvas,  and  her  intelligence  was  wonder- 
ful. (Mly  some  six  years  of  age,  she  conversed  with  grace 
an<l  ])ropriety.  Her  language  was  l»cautirul,  and  her  man- 
ner imparted  a  womanly  dignity  to  all  that  she  uttered. 

"  My  dear  Marie,"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  "  are  you  about 
to  return  home  ?  It  is  very  early  yet.  "  Stay  and  enjoy  the 
flowers  a  little  while  longer,  will  you  not  ?" 

"  Oh  I  thank  you.  Miss  Godolplun,"  replied  little  Mane, 
"  mamma  said  I  must  not  stay  long  out,  and  I  ought  to  go 
now.'* 
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''Bttt  would  mamma  object  to  your  staying  a  Uttle 
longer  "with  me  ?   I  will  take  you  home." 

The  child  lookod  as  if  she  very  much  wished  to  stay, 
but  her  face  was  trouhled.  She  wore  a  pretty  apron,  and 
as  Miss  Godolpliin  stooped  to  speak  to  Marie,  she  saw  a 
very  small  stain  on  it,  as  if  a  flower  had  been  crushed 
against  it.  The  child's  eyes,  too,  were  fixed  on  it,  and  she 
said,  after  a  moment's  pause : 

"I  think,  Miss  Godolphin,  I  had  better  go  now.  I  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  bruise  a  hyacinth  upon  my  apron,  and 
mamma  told  me  I  must  not  get  a  F))ock  on  it." 

The  child  was  very  unhappy.  She  evidently  dreaded  to 
meet  her  mother.  The  whole  splendor  of  the  day  was 
eclipsed  for  her  young  soul  by  that  one  spot  on  her  apron. 
Yet  with  perfect  delicacy  she  said  not  a  word  as  to  what 
would  follow  the  discovery  of  the  stain  upon  her  return 
hoine. 

Miss  Godolphiivs  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  looked 
down  upon  the  In'iu'ht  little  creature,  wretched  because  of 
a  tri£e,  which  would  be  magniiied  into  a  serious  offense 
by  the  cruelty  of  a  mother  who  could  punish  as  a  crime  a 
casualty  so  trivial.  At  that  moment  Waring  came  up, 
and  Miss  Godolphin  lifting  her  face  to  him,  he  saw  her 
moist  eyes.   She  extended  her  hand,  smiling  but  silent. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Waring,  "  this  is  my  little  friend  Marie." 

The  child's  face  hrig-htened  as  if  a  sunbeam  had  passed 
over  it,  and  she  exclaimed  : 

"  O  Mr.  Waring  !  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  the  child, 

"  Well,  my  little  Marie,"  said  he,  "  ai-e  you  really  about 
to  go  ?  I  heard  you  say  to  Miss  Godolphin  that  you  must 
return  home." 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  "  it  is  better  that  I  should  go.  Fm 
so  Sony  that  T  bruised  that  flower  upon  my  apron ;  I  ought 
to  have  been  more  careful." 
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Waring's  heart  was  touched*  He  thought  of  the  little 
girl  returning  home  to  meet  a  mother  so  artificial  as  to 
think  dress  a  more  serious  thing  than  the  happiness  of  her 

cliild,  a  mother  so  cruel  as  to  punisii  as  a  i^ravo  offense  a 
little  fiowcr-stain,  which  a  heedless  step  of  little  feet  had 
produced ;  and  he  resolved  that  she  should  not  go  unat- 
tended, that  he  would  go  and  plead  for  Marie. 

Miss  Godolphin  looked  on.  She  comprehended  how  the 
great,  manly  nature  of  Waring  was  wrought  on,  as  he 
turned  to  her,  and  said :  "  I  will  walk  home  with  Marie." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Wariiit^"  she  said;  "do  walk  home 
with  her,  or  rather,  as  slie  has  perhaps  staid  a  litt  le  oyer 
the  time,  take  my  carriage,  which  is  at  the  gate,  and  I  will 
await  its  return." 

He  thanked  her  with  one  of  his  l>rl politest  smiles,  and 
taking  Marie  and  her  servant  with  him,  he  drove  to  Mrs. 
De  La  Eoche's  residence. 

As  he  handed  Marie  up  to  the  door,  she  said : 

"  Will  you  not  come  in  and  see  mamma,  Mr.  Waring  ?" 

"Yes,  my  dear  ^larie,  that  I  will,"  he  said;  adding  in  a 
low  tone :  "I  think  lions  at  the  threshold  could  not  turn 
me  bade" 

Mrs.  De  La  Roche  welcomed  Waring  warmly.  She  was 
a  young  person,  of  some  twenty-seven  years,  very  animat- 
ed, and  not  naturally  deficient  in  heart ;  but  she  had  for 
some  years  led  a  life  so  artificial  as  to  dull  her  better  na- 
ture, and  she  had  fallen  into  the  error  of  restraining  her 
daughter — an  only  child — from  the  S2:)ortive  exercise  so 
essential  to  liealth  and  physical  development.  She  ad- 
mired and  respected  Waring,  and  she  was  much  flattered 
by  his  attending  the  Uttle  girl.  Of  course,  her  better  na- 
ture was  awake. 

"I  am  happy  to  see  you,  Professor  Waring,*'  she  said. 
"  I  owe  the  honor  of  this  visit  to  Marie,  Fm  sure." 

"Yes,"  said  Waring,  ''I  should  not  have  called  at  this 
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time,  but  for  tlie  pleasure  of  escorting  mj  dear  little  friend« 
I  found  her  in  the  public  garden,  and  she  was  upon  the 
^oint  of  starting  for  home.  I  prevailed  on  her  to  come 
with  me  in  the  carriage." 

"I'm  very  greatly  obliged  to  yon,"  said  Mrs.  Dc  La 
Koclie,  "  for  I  l)eo:an  to  fear  she  would  stay  longer  than  I 
intended  she  slioidd." 

"  She  was  resolute  in  coming,"  said  Waring.  "  Both 
Miss  Godolphin  and  myself  urged  her  to  stay  longer,  but 
she  said  her  mamma  would  expect  her,  and  I  could  not 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  coming  with  her,  I  found  her 
somewhat  distressed  too  about  a  trifle,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  lier  unhappy  when  I  km^w  she  was  not  ia 
fault." 

Marie,  who  was  present,  began  to  look  conscious,  and 
presently  walking  directly  to  her  mother,  she  showed  her 
the  stain  on  the  api*on.  For  a  moment  Mrs.  Be  La  Rochets 
face  flushed ;  she  then  smiled,  and  said : 

"  Oh !  that  is  not  a  great  matter,  Marie ;  but  you  must 
be  more  careful  next  time." 

A  glow  of  happiness  suffused  Marie's  face,  and  returning 
to  WariiiL;'s  chair,  she  looked  up  into  his  face  with  unut- 
terable thanks  shining  through  her  blue  eyes,  and  then 
disappeared. 

Waring  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  unhappiness 
which  the  little  girl  had  suffered  on  account  of  a  matter  so 
trivial,  and  ventured  to  express  his  views  as  to  the  freedom 
and  um*estraint  which  children  should  enjoy,  sayinor  some- 
thing too  of  the  distinction  between  the  demerit  of  casual- 
ties and  of  Climes;  so  tluit  before  lie  took  leave  of  Mrs.  De 
La  Roche,  he  had  really  made  her  conscious  of  the  errors 
and  mischiefs  of  the  system  into  which  she  had  drifted. 
She  thanked  him  warmly  for  his  interest  in  her  child — 
for  Waring  had  spoken  of  her  in  glowing  terms  after  Marie 
had  gone  out  of  the  room — and  invited  him  to  call  often 
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and  visit  them.  Waring^s  brief  visit  had  accomplislied 
mucli  foi*  the  happiness  of  Marie  BeLaRodhe.  He  left 
sunshine  in  a  dwelling  where  too  often  olonds  had  sur- 
rounded a  little  form  fair  as  a;n  angel's.  Entering  the  car- 
riage, he  returned  to  the  public  garden,  and  found  Miss 
Oodolphin  seated  near  the  2:^*c<>n-housc,  while  Mr.  Swan 
was  expatiatino'  upon  the  glories  of  some  new  flowers 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  rearing  for  the  first  time.  He 
had  presented  to  Miss  Godolphin  a  bouquet  of  great  beauty, 
and  as  Waring  approached,  she  rose  to  meet  him,  saying : 
"  See  how  generous  Mr.  Swan  has  been.  Are  not  these 
beautiful?" 

Very,"  said  Waring.  "  You  must  be  ahnost  as  great 
a  favorite  as  J>e  Yane." 

She  laughed,  and  said ;  "  I  really  believe  that  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  flowers  to  the  interest  which  I  displayed, 
while  Mr.  Swan  spoke  of  him.  He  has  been  the  subject 
of  discourse  since  you  left  me  here.  But  how  was  Marie 
received?" 

"  Graciously,"  replied  Waring. 

He  then  g^ivc  an  accoiuit  of  his  interview  witli  Mrs.  De 
La  liocLe.  Miss  Godolpliin  was  cleejjly  interested,  and 
she  thanked  Waring  with  warmth  for  his  interposition  in 
behalf  of  the  little  girL  She  had  never  admired  Mm  so 
much  as  at  this  moment,  and  her  soul  shone  in  her  face  as 
she  spoke.  Waring,  too,  as  he  saw  the  noble  nature  of  the 
woman,  so  roused  by  sympathy  with  a  child's  sorrow , 
comprehended  more  clearly  than  ever  before  her  tran- 
scendent superiority  over  the  whole  tribe  of  artifieial 
beings  who  cooipu.sc  the  gay  world,  and  who  ^vould  de- 
spise as  a  weakness  the  sensibility  which  could  be  touched 
by  such  a  cause. 

They,  were  passing  down  the  broad  walk  leading  to  the 
princij  al  gate,  and  as  they  approached  it,  lesser  walks,  di- 
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verging  on  either  side,  conducted  to  the  more  sheltered 
-parts  of  the  gnrdon. 

"  Miss  Godolphin,"  said  Waring,  "  are  you  eager  to  re- 
turn to  the  town?  Or  will  you  take  a  turn  with  me 
through  the  garden  ?" 

.  'She  looked  up  int  o  liis  face  quickly,  I'or  tliere  was  some- 
thing in  Lis  tone  Avliich  Btartloil  her.  There  was  the  inde- 
finable voice  of  the  soul,  which  her  own.  soul  heard ;  and 
she  read  in  his  face  that  upon  that  hour  trembled  the  fate 
of  both. 

"  I  will  walk  with  you,"  she  said,  in  low  tones. 

They  turned  into  the  right  walk,  bordered  by  ever- 
greens ;  and  for  some  minutes  not  a  word  was  uttered  by 
either.    At  lengrtli  Wai'ing  spoke. 

"Miss  Goiiolphiii,  I  do  not  know  what  fate  awaits  mo. 
For  many  months  X  have  observed  you ;  pardon  me  for 
saying  it,  I  have  studied  you,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
comprehend  you.  Some  men  would  risk  nothing  under 
such  circumstances — they  would  seek  to  know,  by  some 
token,  what  was  before  them.  I  am  incapable  of  trifling ; 
and,  without  in  tlie  least  knowing  what  may  be  the  result 
of  my  frankness,  I  can  no  longer  restrain  the  energy  of  a 
passion  which  sways  my  whole  nature.    I  love  you !" 

Instantly  Miss  Godolphin  stood  still.  She  turned  her 
soul-lit  face  full  upon  Waring.  Her  lustrous  eyes  sought 
his  eyes.  Steadily  for  a  moment  she  fixed  her  earnest  gaze 
upon  him ;  th^n  solemnly  she  laid  her  ungloved  right  hand 
in  hif^,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Forever  mine  I"  said  Waring  ])assionately,  "forever 
mine !"  and  lifting  her  hand  to  his  lips,  he  impressed  on  it 
a  fervent  kiss. 

After  a  moment,  she  raised  her  bowed  head.  Her.  face 
was  radiant,  and  smiUng  through  her  tears,  she  said: 
"  Let  us  go." 

All  about  them,  plants  in  tropical  splendor  bloomed. 
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They  were  sliut  in  from  all  the  world.  Kouo  l)iit  th<^m 
mute  witnesses  of  their  vows  were  present.  They  walked, 
as  did  our  first  parents,  amid  the  glories  of  nature;  and 
as  they  turned  their  steps  once  more  toward  the  gate, 
Waring  said : 

"  My  beloved,  we  quit  this  garden  not  with  tears,  arid 

sorrow^,  iiud  regret,  but  with  a  blessinjir ;  and  looking  up- 
ward, wo  may  feel  that  Providence  is  our  guide." 

How  brightly  she  smiled  ou  him,  as  he  handed  her  to 
her  carriage  !  The  spirited  horses  dashed  away,  and  as  the 
flying  vehicle  passed  out  of  sight,  Waring  looking  up  to 
Heaven,  uttered  thanks,  and  implored  a  blessing :  thanks 
for  the  bliss  which  was  his,  and  an  earnest  prayer  for  the 
blessing  which  euricheth  everlastingly. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


**BuT  where  thoy  arc,  and  why  tbey  came  not  back, 
IB  nour  the  labor  of  taj  thoughts.  'Tis  likeliest 
They  had  engaged  thdr  wandering  steps  too  fiur." 

Be  Vane  was  in.  Rome.  Letters  came,  foil  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  ruins,  the  fallen  columns,  the  shattered  arches, 
the  broken  monuments  of  a  dead  empire,  filled  his  im- 
agination.  The  modern  world,  too,  iiitorosted  him  pro- 
Ibundly.  The  arts,  painting  tind  vStatuary,  woke  his  soul 
to  new  ardor.  He  had  lingered  at  Florence  longer  than 
he  intended ;  but  how  could  he  tear  himself  away  from  its 
galleries,  filled  with  the  triumphs  of  ancient  and  modem 
art  ?  How  should  he  quit  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  upon 
which  Milton  had  lingered  ?  How  could  he  withdraw  his' 
gaze  from  the  paintings  of  ivapluiel,  or  cease  to  look 
upon  tlio  works  of  Michael  Angelo  ?  How  leave  the  gar- 
den of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  or  the  spot  where  Gnlileo 
stood  to  watch  the  stars  in  their  wide  circuits  through  the 
pellucid  heavens  ?. 

But  he  was  in  Rome,  treading  upon  an  empire's  dust. 
The  past  and  the  present  met  before  him.  The  pomp  of 
triumph  had  ascended  the  steps  of  the  capital,  in  full  view 
of  the  spot  whe^'e  he  stood ;  but  the  very  capital  was  lev- 
eled, and  the  men  who  thronged  its  approaches  were  gone. 
Saint  Peter's  rose  before  him ;  its  matchless  dome,  its  illu- 
mined cross — ^the  whole  structure  a  monument  of  modem 
civilization,  attesting  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
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De  Vane,  standing  in  the  midst  of  such  impressive  ob- 
jects, found  Mb  soul  roused.  He  re-visited  the  past,  trav- 
eled over  its  track,  guided  by  the  lights  of  history ;  and 
he  saw  at  his  feet  the  ruin  of  the  proudest  structure  man 
had  ever  reared — the  Roman  Empire !  What  had  survived 
of  it  ?  Where  were  its  temples  ?  Where  its  gods  ?  Where 
its  priests  ?  Where  was  its  religion  ?  The  Niobe  of  na- 
tions was  voiceli'ss  ! 

How  was  it  that  a  faith,  springing  up  in  a  province  of 
that  empire,  had  outlived  all  its  power  and  glory,  and 
while  the  palaces  of  the  CsBsars  had  passed  away,  reared 
its  own  temples  upon  the  hills  where  they  once  stood? 
How  was  it  that  while  the  fierce  legions  which,  return- 
ing from  tlie  concji^uetot  of  distant  nations,  had  thundered 
through  the  streets  of  the  imperial  city,  were  all  gone, 
the  disciples  of  Him  wlio,  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  had  inaugurated  a  kingdom,  still  trod  these 
streets  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  much  pomp  and 
splendor? 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  Cicero  had  walked,  utter- 
ing his  lamentations  for  a  daughter  torn  from  his  arms  by 

death — a  stricken,  liopeless  father,  seeking  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  a  1  (gloved  object,  by  erectinor  a  temple  on 
the  spot  where  his  eyes  rested  with  a  fond  and  yet  sad 
association.  l>ut  father,  daughter,  temple,  all  were  gone; 
while  a  triumphant  faith,  making  its  way  only  by  preach- 
ing its  doctrines  with  a  simplicity  that  did  not  aspire  to 
rival  his  eloquence,  to-day  threw  its  illuminating  splendors 
oyer  a  realm  wider  than  the  empire  in  its  proudest  days, 
and  uttered,  in  almost  every  language  under  heaven,  its 
covisolations  over  the  graves  of  the  loved  and  the  de- 
parted. 

One  night,  De  Vane  had  walked  ont.  He  was  alone. 
The  moon  was  flooding  the  heavens  with  its  silvery  splen- 
dor ;  the  distant  hills  stood  looking  down  upon  the  Eternal 
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City.  He  saw  tlic  Coliseum  standing  out  grandly  against 
the  sky,  and  he  recalled  the  fierce  sports  of  the  people  who 
once  tilled  its  ample  amphitheatre.  The  past  rolled  before 
him  with  all  its  deeds  ;  the  civilization  of  that  age  he  saw 
for  the  first  time  in  all  its  revolting  barbarism — splendid, 
but  hard,  barren,  and  material ;  and  he  asked  himself  if 
the  world  bad  reached  its  highest  triumphs  under  such  a 
tutelage? 

Wiiat  were  tlie  proudest  achievements  of  the  mighty 
men  who  had  howed  at  the  slirine  of  the  imperial  city, 
compared  with  the  career  of  a  single  apostle  of  Christian- 
ity, Saint  Paul,  whose  very  presence  there  had  thrown  a 
noonday  splendor  over  the  whole  empire  ? 

Christianity  rose  before  him  in  the  sublimest  propor- 
tions. He  surveyed  its  progress ;  he  saw  its  trophies  gath- 
ered out  of  every  nation  which  it  had  visited — splendid, 
glorious,  and  not  stained  with  blood.  He  saw  its  siiken 
banners  everywhere  spread  in  all  climes  to  elieer  :ukT  to 
bless,  uttering  its  invitations  to  tlu^  nations  to  cease  from 
war,  nnrl  seeklnpf  to  gather  the  whole  race  of  men  into  one 
brotherhood.  He  retraced  his  steps.  He  saw  the  dome  of 
Saint  Peter's,  and  upon  the  cross  the  pure  light  lay.  It 
was  the  symbol  of  a  faith  that  upheld  the  ve  ry  badge  of 
its  iiumiiiation  above  the  proudest  moniuuents  of  worldly 
power  and  glory:  the  only  syml)o]  wiiicli  it  emblazoned 
on  its  conquering  banners.  The  clear  Leavens  were  spread 
out  upon  him.  There  were  the  stars  that  had  looked  down 
upon  all  the  eventful  history  of  the  Imperial  city  which 
lay  at  his  feet,  brilliant  chroniclers  of  the  steady  progress 
of  that  faith  which,  without  arms,  had  extended  its  domin- 
ion over  the  proudest  seats  of  empire  that  the  world  ac- 
knowledged. The  by-gone  centuries  swept  into  vieAV :  and 
there,  with  tlie  past  and  the  present  meetino^  upon  the 
site  of  the  world's  capital,  shattered  monuments  of  hu* 


man  gloiy  and  towering  Christian  temple,  he  explaimed : 
"  Christianity  is  teuu 

From  that  hour,  with  the  directness  and  frankness  of  his 
natnre,  he  submitted  himself  to  the  teachings  of  the  Christ- 
Ian  system ;  and  it  might  he  said  of  him  as  of  Saal  of  Tar- 
sus, after  he  had  seen  the  overpowering  display  of  supernal 
glory  which  burst  upon  his  vision  on  the  road  to  Damas- 
cus :     ik  hold  he  prnyeth  !" 

All  thih  ]>roLircss  in  the  Fpiritnal  dcvelo]:mK'Mt  of  De 
Vane  had  been  observed  both  by  Waring  and  Esther,  who, 
as  they  read  his  letters  from  time  to  time,  expressing  his 
convictions,  emotions,  and  views,  comprehended  his  state; 
and  when  they  saw  at  last  that  the  morning-star  for  which 
they  had  so  long  watched,  had  risen  upon  the  soul  of  the 
wanderer,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy. 

The  spriiiir  came;  and  nnturo  was  once  more  robed  in 
beauty.  Tlie  wooden  wore  vocal  with  the  songs  of  birds; 
the  China-trees,  with  which  the  town  abounded,  were 
covered  with  their  delicate  purple  blooms ;  the  gardens 
were  brilliant. 

Miss  Godolphia  and  Esther  saw  each  other  daily,  and 
Waring  was  often  with  them.  They  were  in  sympathy 
with  each  other,  and  De  Yune's  letters  to  AYariiig  were 
seen  by  the  others,  and  were,  of  course,  eagerly  read  l)y 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Springfield.  For  some  weeks  none  had  been 
received  from  him.  The  advancing  season  was  deepening 
into  summer,  and  the  time  for  De  Vane's  retum-voyajge 
was  not  distant. 

One  evening  Waring  hurried  to  Mr.  Springfield's.  He 
was  just  in  time  for  tea.  Miss  Godolphin  was  there ;  and 
entering  the  lil)rary  almost  without  knocking,  he  found 
the  party  ritiini;-  to  pass  into  the  room  where  the  table  was 
Spread.  Ail  greeted  him  warmly,  and  Mrs.  Springfield 
said: 

"Ah!  Professor,  you  are  very  welcome,  and  I  am  glad 
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to  have  you  with  us,  to  partake  of  the  finest  strawberries 
we  have  had  this  season." 

"  Strawberries    said  Waring,   so  late  as  this  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Sprihgfield,  "  and  the  very  £nest 
we  have  had.   They  are  just  now  in  perfection.** 

"Thank  you,"  said  Waring.  "I  will  most  gladly  join 
you."  And  giving  his  arm  to  Mrs.  jSpringlield,  they  all 
entered  the  supper-room. 

Mr.  Springfield  said :  "Well,  Professor  Waring,  what  of 
Mr.  De  Vane  ?  Any  late  tidings  of  him 

Waring  smiled  and  said :  ^  How  is  it  that  you  anticipate 
mer 

All  looked  eagerly  at  him ;  and  taking  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  he  handed  it  to  Esther.  Perfect  as  her  self-conti-ol 
usually  was,  she  rose  to  receive  it,  and,  unable  to  conceal 
her  emotion,  she  hurried  fi:om  the  room. 

It  was  my  intention  to  withhold  Miss  Wordsworth's 
letter,"  said  Waring,  "until  after  the  strawberries  were 
discussed;  but  there  was  no  resisting  such  an  appeal  as  her 
&ce  made  to  me,  after  your  question." 

•**It  was  a  little  imlucky,"  said  Mr.  Springfield j  ''but  I 
trust  that  you  have  good  accounts  from  him." 

"Very  good,"  said  Wai'lng.  "He  writes  me  at  some 
length,  and  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  discovery 
which  he  has  just  made^.  Miss  Godolphin,  the  mystery 
which  has  hitherto  hung  about  your  picture — ^the  Daughter 
of  Herodias — is  explained." 

"  Indeed  !"  she  exclaimed.      And  how  ?" 

"Do  vou  not  remember  that  De  Vane  has  more  than 
once  written  about  an  artist  for  whom  he  felt  a  great  lik- 
ing, from  his  first  visit  to  his  studio  ?"  said  Waring. 

"Yes;  a  painter,  a  native  of  this  country,  whom  he  de^ 
scribes  as  full  of  genius  and  all  fine  qualities.  But  I  do 
not  know  that  he  has  ever  given  his  name,"  said  Miss  Go- 
dolphin. 
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He  has  never  done  so  till  now,"  said  Waring.  "  He  has 
until  recently  resided  at  ITaples,  but  he  is  now  in  Rome." 

Can  it  be  Mr.  Lawrence,"  exclaimed  Miss  G  odolphin, 
**tlio  artist  who  painted  the  picture  which  Esther  so 
strongly  resembles?" 

"The  same,'*  said  Waring.  **He  has  explained^  every 
thing  to  De  Vane.  Bo  you  remember,  Mrs.  Springfield, 
to  have  known  some  years  since,  a  painter  of  that  name  V* 

"  Perfectly  well,"  she  replied.  "  But  I  have  heard  noth* 
ing  of  him  for  years.  I  knew  that  he  had  gone  abroad, 
but  for  a  long,  long  while,  I  have  lost  all  trace  of  him." 

*'I  do  not  remember  to  have  known  him,"  said  Mr. 
Springfield. 

"I  do  not  knpw  that  you  ever  met  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Springfield.    **I  saw  him  when  I  was  very  young." 

"And  how  is  the  mystery  explained?"  asked  Miss  Go- 
dolphin. 

"It  seems,"  said  Waring,  'Hhat  De  Yane  became  inti- 
mate with  t  he  artist  whom  he  so  much  admired,  and  visited 
his  studio  habitually.  Calling  one  morning,  he  found  Mr. 
Lawrence  not  at  Iiome ;  but  still,  without  hesitation,  he 
entered  the  rooms  of  the  artist,  and  seated  himself  to  await 
his  coming.  The  room  where  Mr.  Lawrence  slept  opened 
into  his  studio,  and  as  De  Vane  sat  awaiting  him,  he  saw 
what  he  had  never  ohserved  before.  Tlie  door  of  the 
artist's  bed-chamber  was  open;  it  had  hitherto  been  kept 
as  scrupulously  concealed  from  the  view  of  visitors  as  the 
interior  of  a  Turkish  mosque  from  Christians.  In  full  view 
of  where  De  Vane  was  seated,  stood  the  light,  graceful  bed 
of  the  artist,  and  over  it  hung,  in  an  elaborate  oval  frame, 
a  painting  in  the  highest  style  of  art*  It  was  the  bust  of 
a  girl  of  some  seventeen  years,  the  fece  slightly  averted 
but  the  lai'ge,  blue  eyes  visible,  and  the  j^rofiise  golden 
hair  falling  about  the  perfect  neck.   It  was  a  portrait  so 
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perfect  in  its  resemblance  to  Miss  Words^^vortli,  that  Da 
Vane  started." 
"A  portrait  of  Esther?"  exclaimed  Mrs,  Springfield, 

with  astonishment. 

*'So  perfect,"  said  Waring,  "that  De  Vane  sprang  from 
his  cliair,  and  was  standing  transfixed,  with  astonishment 
when  Mr.  Lawrence  entered.  Observing  De  Vane's  ex- 
citement, he  was  himself  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it ;  and 
an  explanation  followed,  which  is  given  at  length  in  the 
letter  which  I  received  this  evening.  It  seems  that  early 
in  life  Mr.  Lwrenoe  had  fenown  Miss  Wordsworth's 
mother,  and  had  been  employed  to  paint  her  portrait." 

**Tt  hangs  now  in  Esthers  room,"  said  Mrs.  SpringficM, 
"and  answers  perfectly  the  description  which  Mr.  De 
Vane  gives  of  the  picture  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  possession." 

^'The  young  painter  loved  the  beautiful  being  whose 
picture  he  had  been  engaged  to  paint,  and  meeting  no  en- 
couragement, did  not  venture  to  breathe  a  passion  which 
he  fell  w  as  hopeless.  He  copied  the  picture  which  lie  had 
painted,  and  it  had,  from  that  hour,  been  the  sole  solace  of 
his  lonely,  hours.  He  has  never  married;  the  one  iatal, 
hopeless  passion  of  Ms  youth  has  continued  to  flame  up  iu 
a  heart  which  would  be  desolate  but  for  its  flres.  He  has 
never  reproduced  the  form  and  features  so  precious  to  him 
but  in  one  instance ;  wishing  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  very 
highest  style  of  art,  he  represented  the  daughter  of  ilero- 
dias,  %vit]i  that  ineffaceable  imnoe  enshrined  in  his  heart — 
the  picture,  Miss  Godolphin,  wliicli  you  possess.  De  Vane 
then  explained  to  the  artist  his  own  interest  in  the  picture. 
You  may  imagine  how  it  deepened  the  friendship  which 
had  already  grown  into  strength  between  De  Vane  and  a 
man  whom  he  so  much  admired,  and  with  whom  he  now 
80  profoundly  sympathizes," 

It  is  very  wonderful !"  exclaimed  Mrs,  Springfield.  "  I 
well  remember  young  Lawrence.   His  genius  and  his  ar* 
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doi*  interested  us,  and  my  brother  contributed  every  thing 
witliin  his  power  to  his  advancement." 

^^That  aooonnts  for  his  wish,  that  the  picture  which  he 
so  much  prized  should  be  seen  here,^'  said  Miss  Godolphin; 

for  he  must  have  heard  of  Esther,  and  of  her  residing 
here." 

"Yes,  So  De  Yane  states.  Mr.  Lawrence  Las  never 
lost  sight  of  the  family  of  one  that  so  deeply  inleresteti 
him,  though  he  has  had  no  direct  communication  with 
them,"  replied  Waring. 

'*  Does  he  not  intend  to  re-visit  this  country?"  asked  Mr. 
Springfield. 

"  He  has  resided  abroad  so  long,"  replied  Waring,  "that 
he  has  now  no  attachments  to  bind  him  here;  and  his 

tastes  and  habits  would  unlit  him  for  society,  as  it  exists 
with  us." 

"  I  should  be  very  happy  to  meet  him,"  said  Mr.  Spring- 
field. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  persons  I  have  ever 
met,"  said  Miss  Godolphin.  His  library  is  immense,  and 
his  collection  of  works  of  art  would  enrich  a  king.  His 
conversation  of  itself  would  attract  yon  •  and  if  there  were 

neither  pictures,  nor  Btatnes,  nor  bookto  in  his  house,  it 
would  be  still  filled  with  the  first  people  of  all  countries, 
who  travel  for  sight-seeing,  and  who  know  how  to  prize 
genius.  At  Kaples  his  villa  was  the  most  attractive  place 
in  the  kingdom." 

"De  Vane  writes  me,"  said  Waring,  *Hhat  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  Mr.  Lawrentte  to  reside  permanently  in  Rome. 
.  He  is  arranging  a  residence  at  this  time.  He  is  a  man  of 
very  considerable  wealth.  His  pictures  have  brought  him 
a  2:reat  deal  of  money.  Several  of  them  are  in  royal  sj-al- 
leries.  Two  of  his  finest  are  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke 
D'Arenberg  at  Brussels,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  jtist 
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engaged  liini  to  paint  an  historical  piece,  wMch  will  re- 
quire two  years  for  its  completion." 

"I  greatly  admired  the  pictures  which  I  saw  at  Mrs, 
Habersham's,"  said  Mr.  Spring  field.  ''But  I  shall  study 
the?!  now  with  inoreased  interest." 

*VI  was  never  before  able  to  account  for  the  extraordi- 
nary resemblance  between  Esther  and  the  picture  of  the 
Daughter  of  Herodias,"  said  Mr,  Springfield.  "  It  has 
often  perplexed  me.  She  is  the  very  image  oflier  iuoilicr, 
at  her  age.  I  have  never  seen  a  likeness  so  perfect,  and 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Lawrence  has  in  his  possession  a  portrait 
of  the  mother,  enabled  him  to  paint  from  it  a  picture  which 
could  not  resemble  Esther  more  perfectly,  if  she  had  stood 
before  the  artist  in  person," 

They  rose  from  the  table,  and  passed  into  the  library. 

Esther  was  seated,  still  reading  the  letter  which  Waring 
had.  handed  lier.  It  was  veiy  long ;  and  after  reading  it, 
pncre  after  p;i^o,  she  liad  again  read  it,  and  was  dwelling 
upon  some  of  its  passages  when  she  was  interrupted  by 
the  party  coming  from  the  supper-room  into  the  library. 

It' gave  even  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  picture  of  her 
mother — ^its  possession  by  the  artist,  and  his  enduring 
loyalty  to  his  first  love — ^than  that  contained  in  the  letter 
to  Waring ;  and  it  described  vividly  De  Vane's  own  emo- 
tions upon  seeiiii;  it.  It  was  to  her  a  precious  letter,  full 
of  passionate  tenderness  and  glowing  hope.  As  the  party 
entered  the  room,  Esther  raised  her  radiant  face,  and  look- 
ing at  Waring,  she  exclaimed : 

"  Is  it  not  wonderftil  ?" 
We  have  all  been  saying  so,"  he  replied ;  "  for,  in  your 
absence,  I  gave  to  our  friends  an  account  of  the  discovery 
made  by  De  Yane,  which  he  has,  I  suppose,  communicated 
to  you." 

And  did  you  know  Mr.  Lawi'ence,  aunt  asked  Es- 
ther. 
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Yes ;  and  I  well  remember  Mm.  Full  of  ardor  and 
genius,  your  father,  b6th  before  and  after  his  marriage, 

gave  to  the  young  artist  such  assistance  as  enabled  him  to 
pursue  his  cfiroor." 

Mrs.  Spriiiglield  then  gave  a  full  account  of  the  early 
life  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  which  interested  all,  and  made  them 
feel  as  if  a  new  friend  had  been  added  to  their  circle. 

De  Yane  had  written  that  he  was  about  to  make  a  brief 
visit  to  Greece,  in  company  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  that, 
upon  their  retui-n  to  liomc,  he  should  pass  rapidly  through 
Germany  and  Belgium  into  England,  to  take  piii>sage  iu 
an  American  vessel  at  Liverpool  for  Kew-York. 

Weeks  fled  by,  but  no  letters  were  received  from  De 
Vane.  A  vague  sense  of  uneasiness  began  to  steal  over 
the  minds  of  his  friends.  It  took  no  defined  shape ;  but 
the  heart  grew  sick  under  the  very  uncertainty  which 
hung  about  his  &te.  To  those  who  love,  absence  is  an 
ordeal  of  suffering ;  hut  if  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
very  place  where  the  loved  and  absent  are,  of  all  the  perils 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  when  wide  seas  roll  their 
fathomless  waters  between  us,  the  uncertainty  which 
overspreads  every  thing  coimected  with  them,  chills  hope 
with  its  mists,  if  it  can  not  cool  the  ardor  of  a  sentiment 
too  strong  to  be  quenched  by  all  the  waves  and  the  billowB 
which  roll  over  us. 


■**Wha7  is  this  old  history,  but  a  lessou  given, 
Uow  true  love  stiU  ooaqners  hj  the  deep  streugtb  of  trnUiK 
How  all  the  impulses  wbose  natlye  home  Is  heaven, 

Sanctify  the  visions  of  hope,  and  Csdth,  and  youth  Y 
*Xis  for  such  they  vidkm 

T/te  Awakciiitig  of  Miidymiorb. 

SuMMEE  came  with  its  splendors,  "but  no  tidinpfs  had  yet 
been  received  from  De  Vane.  Waring  and  Miss  Godolphiu 
were  more  than  ever  with  Esther,  and  cheered  her  with 
their  hopeful  view  of  the  causes  which  had  hindered  the 
arrival  of  letters.  The  beautiful  lines  of  her  own  character 
were  now  distinctly  visible.  Never  for  a  moment  did 
doubt  cloud  the  heaven  of  her  sonl.*  She  was  unhappy, 
but  it  was  fro]u  apprehension*  that  the  treacherous  sea 
might  have  engulted  the  object  of  her  solicitude.  Her 
own  loyalty  was  unswerving ;  and  she  did  not  suffer  the 
faintest  shadow  of  distrust  of  his  to  steal  upon  her  heart. 
Prayer  was  her  resource  when  alone ;  and  often  she  out- 
watched  the  stars.  Like  Tennyson^s  Mariana,  she  would 
throw,  open  the  lattice-blind,  and  lean  upon  the  balcony : 

"There  all  iu  spaces  rosy -bright, 

Large  Hesper  glittered  on  her  teats, 
And  deepening  through  the  silent  spheres, 
Heaven  over  heaven  rose  the  night.^ 

But  liope  shed  its  lustre  o\  li  her  troubled  spirit,  and  she 
would  retii'e  comforted  by  her.  ti  ust  in  Him  whose  sleepless 
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care  is  oyer  all  his  works,  and  whose  power  is  as  great  in 
the  wide  sea  as  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth. 

She  was  at  Leasowesj,  engaged  in  some  of  the  little  tasks 
which  called  her  there  at  times  on  Saturday.  Tliree  or 
four  of  the  larger  girls  were  seated  near  her ;  one  of  them, 
JNIary  Sinclair,  who  was  busy  with  a  piece  of  embroidery. 
Esther  sat  with  her  face  drooping  oyer  a  sketch  which  she 
was  making,  as  a  guide  for  one  of  the  little  girls,  who 
had  exhibited  both  taste  and  genius  in  drawing. 

**  There  is  Mr.  Waring  coming,  Miss  Esther,''  said  Mary 
Sinclair.  Esther  started,  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  ran  to 
tlie  door,  borne  "by  an  impnlse  which  slio  could  not  control. 
Waring  was  rapidly  approaching  the  house.  His  face  was 
resplendent ;  his  great  soul  beamed  through  his  eyes,  and 
he  exolamed:    All's  welU" 

Esther  could  not  restrain  herseIC  She  sank  upon  a  seat^ 
and  passionate  tears  rained  from  her  eyes.  It  was  a  sum- 
mer shower  ;  foi*,  pi'esently  recovering  her  self-possession, 
she  looked  up  to  Waring,  as  he  stood,  in  mute  respect 
awaiting  the  suhsidi^ng  of  her  emotion,  and  a  smile  like 
sunlight  illumined  her  features. 

"O  Mr.  Waring!"  she  exclaimed,  yon  must  pardon 
my  weakness." 

"  You  ladies,"  said  Waring,  smiling  brightly,  **  are  ex- 
traordinary beings.  If  one  brings  you  a  piece  of  good 
news,  you  are  sure  to  greet  him  \s  ith  tears.  But  I  ought 
not  to  reproach  you ;  for,  upon  calling  at  tlie  office  thiB 
morning,  when  letters  from  I>e  Vane  were  handed  me,  I 
found  the  lines  which  I  was  reading  wet  with  my  own 
tears;  but  they  were  tears  of  joy.  The  fellow  has  been 
wandering  through  Greece  with  Mr.  Lawi*ence ;  and  like 
a  couple  of  enthusiasts,  they  were  six  weeks  longer  than 
they  had  intended,  exploring  out-of-the-way  places  and 
searcliing  ruins,  and  so  neglected  to  write.  De  Vane  now 
writes  irom  Dresden,  where  Mr.  Lawrence  has  aecom- 
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panied  him;  for  that  gentleman  seems  to  have  taken  a 
prodigious  fancy  to  our  friend,  just  as  if  he  deserved  it* 
They  are  now  exploring  the  galleries  of  art ;  and  De  Yane 
is  to  be  in  Paris  by  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  He  has 
decided  to  sail  from  Havre,  and  he  will  not  re-visit  Eng- 
land; so  th<at,  if  prosperous,  he  may  reach  Kew- York  by 
the  middle  of  Se])t  ember. 

He  handed  Esther  a  package  of  letters.  She  looked  her 
thanks. 

"Will  you  be  at  home  this  evening?**  asked  Waring. 
"  Yes ;  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  you,"  she  replied. 
"  Will  you  come  ?" 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  be  replied. 

"And  would  yon  offer  any  objection,"  said  Esther  arch- 
ly, "  if  I  should  propose  to  invite  Miss  Godolphin  to  join 
us,  and  hear  the  tidings  from  onr  absent  friend  ?" 

"  Oh !  none  whatever,"  said  Waring,  laughing,  and  act- 
ually blushing.  "And  now  I  leave  you  to  your  letters. 
Good-morning." 

"^w  revoir  /"  said  Esther,  not  entering  the  house,  but 
snatching  her  parasol  and  hastening  to  tlie  fountain. 
There  was  no  spot  on  earth  where  she  coubl  read  De 
Vane's  letteii  with  so  much  pleasure ;  and  as  slie  opened 
the  package  which  she  had  just  received,  she  felt  that  she 
possessed  a  treasure  of  priceless  value.  There  were  sev- 
eral letters,  and  they  were  very  long.  She  read'  and  re- 
read them ;  and  the  tears  of  joy  which  fell  upon  her  soul- 
lit  face,  were  as  bright  as  the  waters  of  the  little  fountain 
which  sparkled  in  the  sunbeams,  glancing  upon  them 
through  the  sun'ounding  shrubbery. 

In  the  evening,  when  Waring  arrived  at  Mr.  Spring- 
field's, he  found  Miss  Godolphin  already  there.  She  had 
learned  from  Esther  the  good  tidings  respecting  De  Vane, 
and  a  glow  of  happiness  overspread  the  party  assembled 
ill  the  library. 
28* 
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"  So  Mr.  De  Vane  is  really  on  his  way  to  this  coun- 
try, it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  from  what  he  reports  of 
himself,"  said  Mr.  Springfield.  "  I  suppose  he  may  have 
galled  by  this  time." 

"Yes,"  flidd  Waring,  "he  may  be  on  the  ocean  at  this 
moment,  and  I  shall  soon  look  for  his  arrival  in  K^w- 
York." 

"  Of  course  ho  will  make  some  Btay  in  Virginia,"  said 
Mr.  Springfield. 

"  Oh !  yes,"  said  Waring ;  "  and  yet  T  shall  look  for 
him  here  early  in  October,  I  called  at  his  place  to-day,  to 
give  some  instmctions  to  his  servant,  who  was  almost 
frantic  with  joy  upon  hearing  that  his  master  was  so 
soon  to  be  here." 

"He  has  inquired  of  me,  I  think,  at  least  three  tiines  a 
week  for  the  last  three  months,"  said  Mr.  Springfiekl,  "  to 
know  if  I  had  heard  any  thing  from  Mr.  De  Vane ;  and 
the  fellow  seemed  to  think  that  I  ought  to  set  out  to  look 
for  him,  if  he  did  not  return  pretty  soon." 

"  He  is  a  MthM  fellow,"  said  Waring,  "  and  has  his 
master's  horses  in  perfect  condition." 

"My  friend  Hobbs  is  about  as  impatient  as  Caesar. 
He  has  actually  called  on  me  every  Sundav  morniniij  for  a 
month  past,  to  know  if  I  have  had  any  accounts  from  his 
friend  Dc  Vane ;  and  the  last  time  he  called,  he  began  to 
swear  that  he  thought  ^nr.^o  of  the  people  across  the  water 
had  shown  him  foul  play,  and  was  especially  hard  on  the 
British." 

"  Oh !"  said  Miss  Godolphin,  laughing,  "  that  must  be 
a  prejudice  of  his,  derived  from  reading  the  Life  of  Marion 

lately,  which  you  gave  me  bonio  aceount  of,  Mr.  Waring." 

"Quite  likely,"  said  Waring;  "but  I  shall  be  aide  to 
jTclieve  hjs  mind  in  the  morning,  for  he  will  certainly  call." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Clarendon  entered  the  room,  and 
all  rose  to  welcome  him. 
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**Mrs.  SpriiigfjekV'ho  saicl,  "those  young  pf^oplf^  do  not 
treat  me  well,  and  1  have  come  to  you  to  coinpiaiu  of 
them." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  she  replied,    "  We  must  inquire  into 
that.   How  have  they  offended 
"  Why,  madam,"  said  Mr,  Clarendon,  taking  a  hand  of 

each  of  the  young  ladies,  "  they  do  not  permit  me  to  share 
their  conliclence.  They  receive  letters  from  yursons  at 
home  aud  abro:nl,  ami  never  inform  lae  of  their  contents  ; 
and  1  appeal  to  y  ou  to  say  if  this  conduct  is  not  wholly 
inoonsif^tcnt  with  their  professions  of  regard  for  me.'* 

*'  I  do  think,"  replied  Mrs.  Springfield,  *'  that  they  de- 
serve some  mark  of  your  displeasure,  if  they  have  com- 
mitted so  grave  an  offense;  but  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  it  was  designed,  for  they  both  speak  of  you  in  terras 
fso  g]o^•\-jng,  that  I  am  sure  they  are  deliglUcd  to  liave  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  about  any  thing  that  con- 
cerns them." 

"  We  shall  see  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon.  "  Here 
is  that  fellow  Be  Yane,  for  whom  I  had  some  regard, 
takes  himself  off— at  the  instance,  I  suspect,  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  ladies ;  he  wanders  in  Europe,  does  not 
give  mo  a  single  line  for  months  together,  writes  to  these 
ladies,  one  or  both,  and  they  say  not  one  word  to  me  on 
the  subject,  Now  I  insist,  that  alter  taking  that  young 
gentleman  from  under  my  control,  and  then  banishing 
him  from  the  country,  they  should  at  least  keep  me  in- 
formed of  his  movements,  that  I  might  do  something  for 
his  relief,  if  he  should  require  it." 

Mr,  Clarendon  looked  very  much  like  an  injured  person, 
and  still  stood  retaining  tlie  hands  of  Miss  Gotiolphin  and 
of  Esther. 

"  1  assure  you,  Mr.  Clarendon,"  said  Miss  Godolphin, 
*  that  we  are  delighted  to  see  you.   We  were  burning 
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witli  impatience  to.  talk  with  you  about  Mr.  De  Vane,  and 

your  coming  is  most  fortunate.'* 

"  We  arc  iiirleefd  delighted  to  see  you,"  said  Esther. 
"  Yonr  coming  liiiR  completed  our  liappinesf!.'* 

"Then,  Mrs.  ISpringficld,"  said  he,  "I  must  pardon  the 
Beaming  slight,  and  restore  them  to  favon'^  And  kissing 
the  hand  of  each,  he  released  them. 

"  Well,  Professor  Waring,"  he  continued,  "  what  is  this 
about  De  Vane  ?  Is  he  reaUy  intending  to  come  back  to 
us?  I  met  his  servant  riding  one  of  his  horses  to-day,  and 
he  told  me  that  you  liad  letters  from  his  master;  so  call- 
ing at  Mrs.  Bowen's  to  inquire  al'ier  oui*  tViend,  I  was  in- 
formed that  I  should  find  you  here,  and  pursued  you." 

•*  I  am  very  glad  that  you  did  so,"  replied  Waring.  "  We 
have  the  best  accounts  from  De  Vane,  He  was  at  Dres- 
den, en  raiUe  for  Paris ;  and  expected  to  sail  from  Havre, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

"Indeed!"  said  Mr.  Clarendon.  "Then  we  shall  have 
him  with  us  presently.    Wluit  has  detained  him?" 

"A  visit  to  Greece  with  an  American  artist  of  celebrity, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  who  has  for  some  years  resided  at  Kaples, 
but  is  now  establishing  himself  in  Rome," 

" Lawrence  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Clarendon.  "I  very  well 
remember  him.  I  met  him  in  Paris,  and  was  proud  of 
him  as  an  artist  from  my  own  country.  Le  Grande  and  I 
both  predicted  his  great  eminence." 

"The  pictures  wliieh  you  ]iave  observed  at  my  aunt's 
are  hy  him,  Mr.  Clarendon,"  Baid  Miss  Godolphin. 

"  You  amaze  me,"  said  he.  "  I  remember  that  you  said 
they  were  by  an  American  artist,  but  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  to  ask  his  name.  They  are  pictures  of  extraordinary 
merit.   Do  you  not  think  them  such,  Mr.  Spr'n-ileld  ?" 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  replied  Mr.  Springfield.  "I 
have  admired  tiu  ni  greatly.  T)o  yuu  know  that  one  of 
his  early  pieces  is  iu  this  house  ?" 
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"In  this  house  ?  How  does  that  happen ?"  asked  Mr, 
Clarendon,    "Has  De  Vane  sent  it  over?" 

"  Oh  1  nOy*  replied  Mr.  Springfield.  "  It  was  painted  lon^ 
before  Mr.  De  Vane  knew  the  artist.  Esther,  may  we 
have  the  picture,  brought  down,  that  Mr.  Clarendon  may 
BCc  it  V" 

She  iuBtantly  rose,  and,  quitting  the  room,  soon  after 
returned,  a  servant  bearing  the;  picture.  It  was  a  portrait 
in  the  highest  style  of  m  t ;  and  the  resemblance  to  Esther 
was  so  perfect  that  Mr.  Clarendon  exclaimed:  "What 
mystery  is  this  ?   I  do  not  comprehend  it.'' 

Esther  smiled,  and  replied :  "  That,  Mr,  Clarendon,  is  a 
portrait  of  my  mother,  painted  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  before 
he  left  this  country." 

"My  dear  young  friend,"  he  replied,  "it  is  absolutely 
wonderful.  I  could  fancy  that  it  was  yourself,  look* 
ing  out  of  that  oval  frame  as  a  lady  looks  from  her  lat- 
tice. There  is  the  great  charm  of  Lawrence's  pictures. 
Their  naturalness  is  perfect,  and  the  coloring  has  all  the 
transparency  that  distinguishes  the  works  of  the  old  mas- 
ters.*' 

"Tlie  picture,  when  painted,  was  thought  to  be  per- 
fect," said  Mrs.  Springfield.  "Esther's  resemblance  to  her 
mother  is  really  wonderfuL" 

"I  thank  you.  Miss  Wordsworth,  with  all  my  heart,  for 
permitting  me  to  see  this.  I  can  imagine  how  yon  must 
prize  it,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon. 

The  picture  was  restored  to  Esther's  chamber. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  De  Yane,"  said  Mr.  Claren- 
don. "  He  has  not  written  to  me  of  late,  and  I  was  not 
in  any  way  informed  as  to  Lis  recent  plans  of  travel." 

"In  his  letter  to  me,  received  to-day,"  said  Waring,  "  he 
wishes  me  to  assure  yon  of  his  warmest  regards,  and 
says  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  artist,  has  asked 
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after  you  with  the  greatest  interest,  recalling  vividly  your 
visits  to  his  studio." 

Indeed  P  said  Mr.  Clarendon.  I  wonder  that  he 
has  not  forgotten  me  long  sihoe." 

"  That  would  argue  himself  unknown,"  said  Miss  Go- 
dolphin. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Clarendon ;  "  that  is  so  flattering 

to  my  amour  propre  that  I  must  pardon  your  late  ne- 
glect." 

It  was  late  before  Mr.  Clarendon  took  leave.  Miss  Go- 
dolphin  took  her  departure  soon  after,  and  Waring  accom- 
panied her. 

It  was  distinctly  understood  that  they  were  to  be  mar- 
ried at  some  time,  but  no  day  had  been  agreed  on.  With 

perfect  independence  she  coiiducted  liersclf,  and  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  her  engagement  to  Warin<^.  Sucli  was 
her  respect  for  li^m,  that  she  disdained  the  affectation  of 
indifference ;  and  without  avowing  to  others  her  regard 
for  him,  she  left  it  to  be  inferred  from  her  deportment. 

Mrs.  Habersham  had  long  known  and  appreciated  War« 
ing,  and  she  did  not  conceal  her  gratification  at  his  pre- 
ference for  her  niece.  She  said  to  Mrs.  Springfield :  "  Some 
2>GrsoTis  might  suppose  that  I  would  regard  Professor 
WariiiLj;  an  unequal  matcli  for  my  niece.  He  has  no  for- 
tune, and  he  avows  liis  pui'pose  to  adhere  to  the  Method- 
ist ministry;  but  I  really  rejoice  at  the  inequality  of  their 
circumstances,  for  it  affords  us  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing our  appreciation  of  a  true  man.  My  niece  has  an  am- 
ple fortune,  quite  sufficient  for  them  both ;  and  if  it  were 
not,  I  would  make  up  the  deficiency.  I  should  be  delight- 
ed to  enrich  such  a  man  as  Waring." 

Wariiio-  iuteuded  to  await  the  arrival  of  Dc  Vane  before 
asking  Miss  Godolphin  to  appoint  a  day  for  their  marriage ; 
and  she  comprehended  and  approved  the  feeling  which 
restrained  him. 
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The  weeks  flew  swiftly.  The  approach  of  autumn  was 
visible.  Already  some  of  the  students  were  returning  to 
the  College,  making  their  arrangements  for  the  approach- 
ing session ;  and  the  town  gave  signs  of  cheerful  activity. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  young,  bright,  happy  groups, 
meeting  again  afber  a  separation  of  months ;  and  the  place 
wore  that  air  of  animation  which  so  preeminently  distin- 
guished  it — tlic  animation  not  of  trade,  but  of  society,  iu 
its  activity  and  refinement,  exhibiting. itself  in  the  many 
forms  of  life. 

Letters  came  from  De  Vane.  He  had  reached  New- 
Tork,  and  it  was  his  purpose  to  pass  some  days  there. 
Then  he  was  to  visit  Virginia,  and  be  proposed  to  reach 
"  home,"  as  he  wrote  to  Waring,  by  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber. His  letter  to  Esther  breathed  unchanging  love.  He 
was  eager  to  return  to  her,  that  lie  might  assure  her  of 
his  loyalty,  and  claim  lier  with  the  sanction  even  of  his 
father — a  sanction  which  he  was  confident  would  not  be 
reluctantly  given,  now  that  he  liad  borne  the  ordeal  of 
Time  and  Absence. 

His  love  had  conquered  by  the  deep  strength  of  truth. 
Even  when  broad  seas  had  roared  between  them ;  when 
he  trod  the  streets  of  gay  cities,  and  moved  in  the  bril- 
liant circles  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  ;  or  when  dwelling 
in  the  midst  of  the  soul-awakening^  sccugs  of  those  climes 
where  glory  still  lingers  at  its  ancient  shrines,  never 
had  his  love  known  languor  nor  decline ;  but,  glowing, 
strong,  and  Ml  of  hope,  it  reigned  supreme. 

The  visions  of  hope,  aqd  faith,  and  youth  were  now  to 
be  realized* 

The  exile  was  ended.  Lovji  and  TiiLin  had  triumphed.. 
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**Abk  me  no  more:  tlqr  fi^te  and  mioe  are  sealed.** 

Tbhktmmi. 

A  HiLD  October  evening  had-  succeeded  a  brilliant  day. 
The  lingering  rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  Leasowes,  and 

touched  its  foliage  with  goldeu  tints.  Esther,  after  a  day 
of  unusual  exertion — for  some  two  or  three  little  girls  had 
just  been  admitted  for  the  first  time  into  her  establish- 
ment— sat  at  the  fountain,  her  favorite  resort  for  repose 
and  meditation.  The  place  had  grown  into  perfect  beau- 
ty. The  rarest  flowers  bloomed  around  it,  and  the  roses, 
yet  as  fresh  as  if  spring  still  breathed  upon  them,  bent 
over  the  clear  water,  niid  mingled  their  perfuTne  witli  the 
spray  which  fell  in  tlie  marhle  basin.  Esther  was  dream- 
ing, bhe  recalled  the  events  of  the  two  past  years.  On 
such  an  evening  as  this  she  had  met  De  Vane  for  the  first 
time.  Since  then,  how  had  he  influenced  her  very  being  I 
How  blended  was  his  image  with  every  vision  of  the  future  I 
She  might  ezclaim,  in  the  language  of  Tennyson^s  lines : 

strove  against  the  stream,  and  all  in  tuh  ; 
Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main.** 

She  was  alone.   The  thick  shrubbery  shut  out  the  view  of 

the  house  and  the  gronnds,  and  yet  the  Bolitude  was  radiant 
with  the  light  of  love  and  hope. 

She  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  very  near 
her^  and  turning,  she  saw  De  Tane^    Instantly  she  staited 
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to  her  feety  and  with  an  impulse  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
she  threw  herself  into  Pe  Vane's  arms.  He  pressed  her  to 
his  heart,  and  for  the  first  time  imprinted  upon  her  glow- 
ing lips  a  long,  lingering  kiss  of  love.   Her  eyes  rained 

tears,  and  yet  the  face  was  bright  "with  nniitterable  joy. 

"  Aud  are  you  miac  now,  Esther  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh !  yes,"  she  exclaimed,  "  forever." 

Again  he  kissed  her  rapturously,  and  looking  down  into 
her  true,  fathomless  eyes,  he  said : 

**  Yes,  my  own  Esther,  you  will  walk  like  an  angel  by 
my  side  through  all  the  future.  Do  you  remember  when 
I  first  spoke  my  love  to  you  here  ?  Tlieu  you  were  too 
true  to  deceive  me.  You  would  not  consent  to  be  mine. 
Now  every  lingering  obstacle  has  been  removed.  My 
&,ther  is  ready  to  reeeive  you  as  a  daughter,  and  my  aunt 
is  eager  to  embrace  you.  We  have  triumphed,  my  Es- 
ther, and  we  shall  now  live  for  each  other.'* 

Her  soul  beamed  in  her  face.  Her  large,  deep  blue  eyes, 
her  golden  hair,  her  perfect  features,  made  her  beauty  da«* 
zling;  and  as  De  Vane  lookt  d  down  upon  her,  he  felt  that 
in  all  his  wanflovinGrs  he  had  not-  beheld  such  uuitcldess 
charms.  Neither  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  Europe,  nor 
in  the  day-dreams  of  the  old  masters  still  glowing  in  the 
galleries  of  art,  had  he  found  any  form  that  could  rival 
hers. 

They  turned  their  steps  toward  the  house,  for  Esther  had 
said  that  slie  must  call  for  a  moment,  to  give  some  parting 
instructions  to  Mrs.  Green.  De  Yane  had  called  on  entering 
the  grounds,  and  had  received  a  warm  welcome  from  Mrs. 
Green,  who,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  had  told  him  that 
she  believed  Esther  had  gone  to  walk  in  the  direction  of 
the  fountain*  He  therefore  walked  now  to  the  gate  to  await 
her,  that  she  might  be  unembarrassed  in  making  her  ar- 
rangements. She  soon  joined  him,  and  they  proceeded  to 
Mr.  gpringiicld's.    De  Yane  had  already  called  there  to 
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ask  for  Esther,  but  none  of  the  fSsaailj  were  at  home^  He 
now  entered  the  house  with  Esther,  who,  condncting  him 
to  the  library,  went  to  seek  her  aunt.  At  that  moment 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Springfield  drove  up,  haying  just  returned 
from  an  evening's  drive,  and  entering  the  library,  they 
welcomed  De  Vaae  m  they  would  have  received  a  long- 
absent  son. 

"I  need  not  say  that  wc  are  delighted  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Be  Yane,"  said  Mr.  Springfield.  "We  have  long  since 
given  you  a  place  in  our  hearts." 

"I  am  very  grateful,"  said  De  Vane.  *'If  you  could 
only  know  how  I  have  longed  to  enter  this  house  once 
more,  you  would  coniprelieud  how  dcliglitful  this  welcome 
is  to  me.  In  all  mv  wanderiniis,  mv  heart  has  been  here 
every  evening ;  and  but  for  the  intervening  space,  I  should 
have  entered  this  circle  every  day  at  this  hour." 

"  You  should  have  been  most  welcome,"  said  Mrs. 
Springfield.  You  have  never  been  out  of  our  thoughts, 
and  we  are  delighted  to  see  you  here  once  more.  When 
did  you  arrive  ?" 

"  Some  two  liours  since,"  said  De  Vane.  "  I  found  War- 
ino'  u|K)n  tlie  point  of  starting-  for  the  Colleize,  and  I  told 
him  that  I  should  pass  the  evening  here,  so  that  you  may 
expect  him  very  soon." 

A  moment  after,  he  entered  the  room,  and  exclaimed  : 
"  So  you  are  really  here.  Well,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you 
in  this  library  once  more." 

"And  I  am  most  happy  to  be  liere,"  Baid  De  Yana 

"I  hope  that  we  shall  now  resume  our  old  habits,"  said 
Mr.  Springfield;  "we  must  have  our  evenings  here  as 
formerly."  . 

"  Let  us  begin  at  once,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield.  "  Esther, 
will  you  send  for  Miss  Godolphin  ?" 
"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  she  said.   "  Is  the  caiv 

riage  at  the  door  ?" 
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It  wa?  rlriyen  ronTxl  in  a  moiiieiit,  and  Mr.  Springfield 
rising,  said  J  "I  claim  tlie  privilege  of  escorting  Miss  Go-, 
dolphin  this  evening.  She  is  too  great  a  favorite  of  mine 
to  be  confided  to  any  one  else  nnder  these  circumstances.'' 

He  entered  the  carriage  and  drove  ofT. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Springfield^  laughing,  **that  no 
one  loves  Miss  Godolphin  better  than  Mr.  Springfield  does. 
If  she  were  a  daughter,  she  could  not  be  dearer  to  hira." 

She  is  a  very  lovable  person  I  suspect.  Waring,  is 
she  not  V"  asked  De  Vane. 

"  I  believe,  De  Vane,  that  you  always  admitted  her  to 
be  such,"  said  Waring,  "  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  Mr. 
Springfield  is  attached  to  her,  for  she  loves  him  dearly." 

"  Yes,"  said  Esther,  "  she  loves  and  venerates  him  be- 
yond expression.  Their  views  of  literature,  of-*religion, 
and  of  society  harmonize  perfectly.  And  if  they  were 
members  of  the  lioman  Catholic  Church,  I  think  that  Miss 
Godolphin  would  hardly  wait  for  his  death  -to  have  him 
canonized." 

<«Mr.  Springfield's  esteem  for  Miss  Godolphin  is  such," 
said  Mrs.  Springfield,  "that  he  actually  converses  with 
her  upon  the  gravest  theological  questions,  and  he  says 
that  he  often  find  his  own  views  much  enlightened  by  her 
opinions." 

"  I  have  always  tlionght  her  a  superior  person,"  Baid  De 
Vane,  and  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  her  more  than 
ever  since  my  visit  to  her  i*elatives  in  England.  I  did  not 
know  before  what  she  had  endured.  Her  own  account  of 
it  softened  its  severity." 

"  And  what  has  hecome  of  Hubert  Godolphin  ?"  asked 
Esther. 

"Tou  ^viU  be  surprised  to  learn,"  said  De  Vane,  "that 
he  is  to  marry  my  friend  Clara  Guilford." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed  Esther.  "  I  am  really  do- 
lighted." 
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"ifes,''  said  Be  Vatle;  "  they  will  suit  each  otlier  per- 
fectly. Clara's  ideas  of  life  will  now  be  full  y  met — v\-calth, 
SjileTidor,  find  :x  rigid  aristocratic  circle,  wliere  Jier  beauty 
will  make  hev  an  object  of  constant  admiration.'' 

Wheels  were  heard  approaching  the  h  on  so,  and  Esther, 
springing  up,  ran  to  receire  her  friend.  Miss  Godplphin 
entered  the  room,  and  De  Vane,  hastening  to  where  she 
stood,  took  her  hand  in  both  his,  and  said: 

"  I  am  indeed  happy,  Miss  Godolphiu,  to  meet  you  once 
more." 

"And  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  here,  Mr,  De  Vane," 
she  said.    "  You  must  never  wander  again." 

Never  until  we  can  all  go  together,"  said  De  Vane. 

"  I  consent  to  that,"  said  Waring, 

Esther  said  nothing,  but  smiled  brightly  as  De  Vane 
turned  Lis  glance  upon  her. 

The  evening  passed  with  charmed  hours.  A  supper, 
after  the  old  fashion,  at  Mr.  Springfield's,  was  enjoyed  by 
them  all,  De  Vane  declaring  that  he  had  found  nothing  to 
equal  it  in  all  his  travels.  He  had  grown  somewh^'t  more 
robust  since  his  departure.  He  was  now  in  high  health, 
and  as  he  sat  by  the  side  of  Esther,  his  dark  hair  and 
bronzed  face  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  her  golden 
curls  and  perfect  complexion.  Waring  observed  them  with 
silent  pleasure,  i?i  his  generous  and  noble  nature  forgetting 
for  a  time  his  own  happiness. 

In  the  library,  De  Vane  asked  Esther  for  a  song ;  and 
seating  herself  at  her  harp — ^a  splendid  instrument,  which 
De  Vane  had  sent  to  her  fi*om  Paris — she  sang  those  beau- 
tiM  liiies  of  Moore,  beginning : 

**  'Tis  believed  that  this  harp  which  I  wake  now  for  thee, 
Was  a  siren  of  old  who  saog  under  the  sea." 

Her  voice,  unrivaled  in  depth  and  tenderness,  was  full  of 
true  passion,  and  gave  to  the  closing  sentiment  an  eloquent 
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power  which  was  felt  by  De  Vane  to  transcend  any  music 
he  had  ever  heard.  The  perfect  grace,  too,  of  the  tribute 
to  his  presence  which  the  selection  of  the  song  conveyed, 
was  deeply  felt  by  him ;  and  as  the  music  ceased,  he  said  to 
Esther,  in  tones  of  subdued  tenderness,  simply I  thank 
you." 

She  rose  from  the  instrument.  Miss  Godolphin  was  in- 
vited to  sing,  but  she  declined.  Slie  felt  that  the  beautiful 
appropriateness  of  the  song  which  had  jus^  been  heard 
should  not  be  disturbed. 

It  was  late  when  the  little  circle  of  fiends  was  broken 
by  Miss  Godolphin's  rising  to  take  leave.  Waring  accom* 
panied  her,  and  soon  after  De  Vane  said :  "  Gk>od-night !" 

On  the  way  to  Mrs.  Habersham's,  Waring  pressed  Miss 
Godolphin  to  name  the  day  for  their  marriage,  urgiutr  that 
as  De  Vane  had  now  returned,  there  could  no  longer  1)0 
any  reason  for  delay.  It  was  agreed  that  it  should  take 
plia.ce  on  Christmas  morning,  and  that  they  should  make  a 
brief  visit  to  Waring^s  friends  in  Georgia,  at  that  time. 

As  but  two  months  intervened,  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
in  making  preparations  for  the  event,  and  Mrs.  Habersham's 
residence  was  the  seene  of  the  greatest  activity  for  several 
weeks  ;  Mrs.  Springfield  and  Esther  aiding  with  their 
labors  to  prepare  for  the  important  coming  event.  Every 
thin  g  was  arranged  with  perfect  taste. 

Winter  wore  its  biightest  robe.  Snow  had  fallen  the 
night  before,  and  the  sun  that  ushered  in  Christmas  morn- 
ing saw  his  splendors  reflected  back  by  every  object  upon 
which  they  fell.  The  bridal  party  consisted  of.  Waring 
and  Miss  Godolphin,  attended  by  Do  Yane  and  Esther,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Springfield,  Mrs.  Habersham,  Mr.  and  Mi'S.  Clar- 
endon, and  a  few  other  friends.  The  marriage  took  place 
in  the  Methodist  church  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  service  was  performed  by  Mr,  Springfield. 
.  Immediately  aftei^^he  ceremony.  Waring  and  his  bride 
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entered  a  handsome  traveling^carriage,  and  drove  to  Mrs. 
Habersham's,  where  the  whole  party  assembled,  and  sat 
down  to  a  Christmas  breakfast. 

When  it  was  ended,  Waring  and  his  bride,  taking  leave 
of  their  friends,  entered  their  carriage,  upon  which  their 
trunks  Avore  slrajjped,  and  (Irovo  away. 

Tliey  were  absent  but  a  fort  uight,  unci  upon  their  return 
Mrs.  Habersham  insisted  so  earnestly  that  they  should  re- 
side with  her,  that  they  consented  to  do  so.  Hnppy  months 
followed.  One  evening  in  eve^y  week,  the  friends  now  so 
endeared  to  each  other,  met  at  Mrs.  Habersham's;  and 
every  Thursday  evening  found  them  assembled  in  Mrs. 
Springfield's  library. 

It  was  arraii.i>"od  that  De  Yane  and  Estlier  fshould  be 
married  on  the  lir.si  day  of  the  following  May.  81ic  would 
not  consent  to  an  earlier  day.  She  was  very  young,  and 
she  for  some  time  insisted  that  the  marriage  should  be  de^ 
ferred  for  twelve  months ;  but  she  yielded  to  De  Yane's 
earnest  wish.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival,  he  had  made 
arrangements  for  a  handsome  residence,  to  be  built  upon 
his  place,  and  it  afforded  him  great  gratification  to  observe 
its  progress.  He  consulted  Estlier  from  time  to  time  as 
to  changes  in  his  plans,  and  her  taste  suggested  several 
improvements  which  he  at  once  adopted.  The  shrubbery 
was  already  beautiful ;  it  had  grown  under  Mr.  Swan's 
fostering  hand,  and  it  rivaled  the  public  garden  in  its  at- 
tractions. 

Spring  came  at  length,  and  the  town  was  once  more 

robed  in  beauty.  Xever  had  a  lovelier  season  opened  upon 
the  earth.  Lcasowes  was  in  its  glory,  and  it  was  there 
that  the  marriage  was  to  take  place.  P^sther  prei'crred  it, 
and  so  did  De  Vane.  It  was  endeared  to  them  both  by 
the  most  precious  associations.  The  first  of  May  was 
cloudless.  The  morning  was  balmy,  and  Lease wes  wel- 
comed it  with  foliage  and  flowers  of  the  rarest  beauty. 
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It  was  arranged  that  the  ceremony  should  ho  performed 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  that  a  few  friends  only  should 
be  present ;  and  that  after  it  was  over,  the  party  should 
drive  to  De  Vane's  residence,  which  was  to  "be  opened  for 

the  first  tiiae  tluit  ev cuing, 

>fever  had  Esther  appeared  so  beautiful.  She  wore 
white,  always  becoming  to  her ;  and  the  flush  upon  her 
face  heightened  her  clmrins.  There  were  no  attendants, 
but  the  little  girls,  all  dressed  in  ^  hite,  stood  near  her, 
objects  of  her  generous  solicitude  and  witnesses  of  her 
happiness. 

Mr.  Springfield  performed  the  Ceremony,  and  the  bless- 
ing which  he  uttered  souudcd  in  the  cars  of  Do  Yaue  and 
Esther  as  if  an  angel  with"  outspread  wings  had  liovered 
over  them,  to  seal  it  with  the  impress  of  Heaven.  Mr. 
Clarendon  came  forward,  his  face  lit  with  the  ardor  of  his 
great  soul,  and  taking  a  hand  of  each,  he  said : 

De  Vane,  if  I  had  been  a  younger  man  and  an  unmar- 
ried one,  you  should  not  have  borne  away  this  prize  with- 
out breaking  a  lance  with  me ;  but  I  feel  bound  to  say  that 
I  doubt  if,  in  all  the  world.  Miss  Wordsworth  could  have 
given  herself  to  a  vouhl:;  (el low  who  deserv(Ml  her  better.'* 

Both  thanked  him  w^armly.  There,  too,  was  Waring 
and  his  wife,  splendidly  beautiful,  both  full  of  joy.  Mrs. 
Bo  wen  and  Mrs.  Green,  and  Mr.  Swan  and  Mrs.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  and  some  other  friends,  partook  of  the  overflowing 
happiness ;  while  Jacob  and  Osesar  were  as  jubilant  as  was 
consistent  with  their  impui  uancc  on  the  occasion. 

Refreshments  abounded;  and  after  passing  an  Jn  nr  at 
Leasowes,  the  party  repaired  to  De  Vane's  residence,  where 
the  amplest  arrangements  were  made  for  the  reception  of 
a  large  company.  Mrs.  Springfield  received  the  guests, 
and  presided  throughout  the  evening.  The  entertainment 
was  very  brilliant,  and  all  who  saw  De  Vane,  with  his 
young  bride  by  his  side,  felt  that  two  beings  better  suited 
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to  tread  the  ways  of  life  together  had  never  plighted  their 
faith  since  that  happy  hour  when  our  first  parents  stood 
in  Eden,  hand  in  hand,  and  looked  up  through  the  stars  to 
praise  their  Maker. 

Music,  conversation,  and  refreshments  were  enjoyed  by 
all  who  were  present,  and  the  evening  was  long  recalled 
as  one  of  the  brightest  ever  known  in  a  place  remarkable 
for  the  elegance  and  grace  of  its  entertainments* 

The  guests  had  departed,  and  De  Yane  was  left  alone 
with  Esther.   She  was  now  his  own. 

She  stood  before  Mm  his  wife,  and  taking  her  in  his 
arms,  he  said :  "  I  feel,  my  own  Esther,  that  we  shall  live 
for  each  other  always.  Our  blended  being  is  an  immortal 
iiuion.  From  henceforth  *thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  God  my  Gtod.*  '* 


